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THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

I 

HISTORY OF THE DYNASTY 

P ulakesin n cpncjucrcd the whale of the Eastern Decom quite «r]y 
in his reign and thereupon appointed his brother viceroy of the newly 
acquired territory. Very soon the viccroyalt)' developed into an 
independent kingdom without any opposition by Pulakesto* and his brother* 
Vishriuvardhana, who is referred to invariably as 'the humpback* (Aabja) 
in all Inter inscriptions, became the founder of a line which outlived the mflln 
dynasty for many generations and is known to history as that of the Eastern 
Qiajukyas. Few Indian families, indeed, have held the throne for such a long 
period; they were lords of the Veogi country for nearly five centuries before 
their destiny called them to a Tamil kingdom in the souths and they con* 
tinued to hold Vengi for several generations even after that; they were in 
fact the makers of the Telugu culture and literature. 

The very numerous copper-plate charters, together with a smaller nuniber 
of stone insciiptEons, form out main sources for the history of the dynasty^ 
From the reign of Vijayajdit)^a HI Gui;iaga onwards (the second half of the 
ninth century) the charters cover practically the entire history of the dynasty 
dowu to the date of each particular record; the genealogical conneriom, the 
duration of each reign, and a sketch of the main political occurrences, arc 
thus found in many versions which in fact exhibit a remarkable measure of 
overall agreement; some discrepancies indeed there are; hut a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of these, or of the minute questions of chronology arising from 
astronomical details preserved in the inscriptions^ should be held to out¬ 
side the scope of this general histoty; in the account which follows we shall 
present the results of our study of the evidence, adding merely the outlines 
of the nnain arguments in support of these where ^uch appear neccs$ary, and 
for chronology we shall follow the data set forth by Mn B> V* Krishnarao, 
who has revised the conclusions reached by Fleet in 1831 in the light of dis¬ 
coveries vrhich have accumulated since that time. 

The kingdom of Vengi, as it came to be called in the course of time^ com¬ 
prised at its greatest extent the whok area between the [Mahendia mountains 
in Kalinga and the hlanneru rh^er in Nellorc;^ its western boundary ran in 
general along the foot of the Eastern ghats, though temporary extensions 
often brought areas farther west under the rulers of Vengi from dme to time. 
Eastern CMiukya history is at times largely the record of disputes about the 
succession in which for some dme the Rishtrakutas, and the Qillukyas of 

■ vi, 341 . 
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KaJylgi from the west^ and later the Cholas firom die souths mterfered, not 
always altogether disinterestedly; the Gangas of Kalinga as well as of Mysore* 
and the CM]nkyas of Vc^nnlavada and Mudugonda* also find a plajcc in the 
picture from time to time. 


VijAfitafoTiiAami 

By the date when the Kopparam plates of Pubk^ib were being issued 
(a.O. 651)* his brother Vishnuvaxdhana had many successes in the Eastern 
Dcccan to his credit and had already become Tittually mdependent. This 
seems to be the meaning of the statement that he had secured the kingdom 
for his son;^ and the eighteen ycat^ uniformly allotted to him in all later 
charters may be taken to be covered by the period a.d. 614-41, He had 
acquired the titles Vishamasiddhi (one who has attained successes in difficult 
enterprises)^ a name he h Said to have owed to his great ability in taking all 
types of impregnable fortresses, and Makaradhvaja and Kimadeva* both 
words denoting the Indian Cupid—epithets which would seem tp convey a 
satire on his person if he really was a cripple* The two copper-pkte records 
of grants which he issued as an independent ruler both come from the 
Viragapatam District; one cjf them is dated in the eighteenth year of his 
rdgn* whik the other, bearing no date, was given at Pishtapura. It is a 
reasonable inference that a part of Kallnga was mcluded in Vishnuvardhana^s 
kingdom; but traces of his rule farther south are not wanting, and if the 
Vlshtiukundins continued their rule in Vengi (Dendaltiru) under Madhava III 
or his son Mahcannabhattaiaka, they must have done so as vassaU of a 
superior power in the same way as did the Diirja}^ of the forest country to 
the north of their territory.* An archaic rock inscription of Vishamasiddht 
from Chezada in the Guntur District may well be a record of his reign.^ But 
even if dais be doubted, there is the explicit statement m an inscription of 
A.D. 11J2, abo from the Guntur District^ that Buddharaja, the founder of 
the Kondapadttmati family^ was employed by Kubja Vishnuvardhaiia, and 
obtained from him as a reward for his services the rulcrship of a district 
comprising seventy-three villages.^ And beside this the land which formed 
the subject of Pulakelin^s gift recorded on the Kopparam pbtes was situated 
in Karma-rashtraj also part of the Guntur and Nellorc tcnitoiies.^ There is 
in fact little doubt that Vishf iuvardhan± I became eventually the ruler of very 
nearly the whole of the Vengi kingdom of which the extent ha$ been indicated 
above. The wars between his brother Pukke^ and the Palkya Nara- 
simhavatinan 1 may perhaps have given him his opportunity for increasing 
his own holdings in the south* 

Late inscriptions say that a general Kakkampa of the Pa|tavardliafia family 


* AtETi of the Almfiym fifnilf 34 iht in tiic ChiputapollK PUia, lA^ 

i jrw s ^ * 154 of 1900, pan* 5^. 

Ei4 of 1891 * «Iki EI, Ti, iS 9 - 7 *. i El, iviii, ajT-ft. 
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slew a bitter personal enemy^ Dadduca by name, oa the field of battle and 
seized his insignia under the orders of Vishnuvaxdhana we hear of Kala- 
kampa^s successors under later monarchy, but do not imow who Dadduia 
was. Ayyaj^a-mahadevi appears to have been the queen of Kuhja Vishriu- 
vardhana and was named as his esecuedx in one of the king's grants^ as w-c 
leam from an inscription of one of his descendants^ VishijUTardhana III, 
which renew'ed the original grant of a village to a Jaina temple, Nadumbi- 
basadi, odgmally built by the queen at Bs^wada. This document also 
intcrcsiing as the earliest Imowm mention of Jainism in the Telugii country.^ 

J^asimha I 

Vishnnvardhana was followed on the throne by Ms $ons Jayasiniha 
Valtabha i and Indra Bhamiakap Jayasimha had a long reign of tMrty-three 
years, A,t>. 641-7 j; several records esist of giants dated in his leign, but other¬ 
wise we have little information as to its history. college of Mghcr 

education, is said to have been functioning at Asanapura from which the 
king issued one of Ms decrees. Like his father, Jayasimha was a Bhagavata; 
he held the title Sarvasiddhi, successful in everytMng, and his ieamirig is 
highly praised. An epigraph on stone at Vipparlat, dated in the eighth year 
of his reign, is among the earliest known Telugu inscriptions.^ He was 
foilow'ed by Ms younger brother India Bhattiraka, whose rule was cut short 
by a combination of hostile princes headed by an Adhiraja Indra whose 
identity is difficult to establish.^ There is a decree for a grant issued by Indra 
Bhan:araka in which he is given the tide Tyagadbenu (cow of liberality),® 
Idis own idgn is generally said to have lasted only seven days^ but Ms son 
VisMiuvardhana n occupied the throne for nine years, bore the rides 
Vishamasiddhi, Pedayiditya, and others, and was followed in turn by his son 
Mangi Yuvaiaja, who was end tied Vijayaditya and Vijayasiddhi, and who 
ruled for twenty-five years, a.d^ 682-706. Both Vishouvardhana 11 and 
Mangi Yuvarija seem to have been grown-up princes even during the reign 
of their uncle Jayasimha Ij Vishguvaidhana indeed calls himself the son of 
Jayasimha in one of his inscriptions—this of course is not intended to be 
taken in the literal sense, 

Mangi Yuvaiija, Vijayaaiddhi, ruled for twenty-five years (a.d. 681-706) 
and his son, Jayasiciiha 11 SarvasJddhi, for thirteen (a-d. 706-18), After 
Jayasimha's reign there seems to have occurred the first dispute about succes¬ 
sion between his surviving half-brothers; the younger one Kokkili seized 
the throne and held it for six months before yielding it up to the cider Vishnu- 
vardhana m. The quarrel apparently ended in a compromise by wMcb 
Kokkili was allowed to rule a portion of tenitoiy suiroundiDg Ekmanchi 

* SIh 40. * no, ^ of 1916-17, 

* 147011^99, ^ JH, 97;/RBRAT, ti7. 

* rriii. 
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in Middle Kalinga as his appanage. We have evidence that this cqUatefal line 
continued to hold this district for at least four generations/ indtiding the 
lifetime of Kokkili, who assumed the title Vijayasiddhi for the short period 
during which he reigned as king of Vengi. It is perhaps worth noting 
that Kokkili was also one of the tides held by the Western ChUukya ruler 
Vikramaditya 1 / an ddet contemporary of Mangi YuvaEi|a, 

l/’isk^^^rdharts^ IH 

After he had driven out his usurping younger brother, Vishnwardhana HI 
occupied the throne for a long rime, enjoying a reign of thirty-seven years 
(a.d. 71^5 f). A number of dccrcses for grants issued during his reign have 
come to light and several of these are interesting in one way or another. One 
renewing an early grant by Kubja Vishciuvardhana has beoi noticed already 
in our account of that king's reign. In another the queen of Vishouvardhma 
III, Vijayamahade^'I, appears as the executrix and the king himself 

is described by the ride Ttibhuvanankuda (an elephant goad to the three 
worlds) in the colophon to the grant/ A third inscription records a grant by 
Prithivi Pori, a daughter of M^gi Yuvaraja and therefore sister of Vishou- 
vardhana lil:^ This king had the tide Vishamasiddhi* It was in his rdgn that 
one of his officcis, a Nishada Boya chieftaiii named Prithivi-Vy ighra, came 
into conflict with the celebrated Pallava general Udayachandra who defeated 
him in the battle of Ncilore, capturing many elephants and much booty and 
securing a part of Vishnuraia*s territory for the PaUavE monarch Nandi- 
varman II/ Such is the Faflava version of what took place; Prithm-Vyaghra 
could obviously not have cntiercd on his conflict with the powerful kingdom 
in the south without Vishnuvardhana^^ consent and both rulers stifieted for 
it. But k was more of the nature of a skirmish on the frontier leading indeed 
to some loss of territory, but with litde tangible effect on the strength or 
stabilit}' of the Vengi kingdom. 

Vishnuvardharia Ill was succeeded by his sou Vijayaditya I, Vijayasiddhi^ 
who ruled for eighteen years (a.o. yyj-?*)- At the dose of hts father's reign 
and the beginning of his own there occurred in the Western EJeccan the 
political revolution by which the Chajukyas of Badami lost their dominion 
and were succeeded by the RashirakQm under Dantidurga, The enmity of 
the new^ line to the Chajukyas soon began to manifest itself against the Vengi 
kingdom also. A Rashtrakata mscripdon of a . o . 769 states that Yuvaraja 
Govinda TI had led an expedition against the Vengimandala^* and had 
received the submission of the ruler of Vengi offered to him in his victorious 
camp at the confluence of the Musi and the Ktistyja rivers, together with the 

^ CF, 10 and zi of 1908-9, 1909, li, 5j'7. 

■ El, wiv, 14 K. 

* CP, 10 of 1919-20^ El, rviii, -jS. 

* Ef, Ti, IIQ-IT* 
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sarrtadtrr df tncisure, troops, and terrain. This statcincnt^ cren if taken at its 
face value^ does not show ^at Vcngi sujSeied any serious deprivatiofi oo this 
occasion. The Rlshlxaku^ forces did not enter the Vengi kingdom and there 
wa$ no actuaJ dash of arms. On the other hand, the successful imrch of the 
Yu^aiija to the frontiers of the Veagl kingdom, where he was obviously met 
by ambassadors from hi$ rival*5 court, was a shadow cast by coming events 
on the fortunes of the Eastern CMJukyas. 

Vfjh^wan/Aafia 1 

Vijayaditj^a's Son was Vishi^uvardhana IV who ruled for thirty-six years 
(a.i>. 772-0OR}. Early in his reign be became involved in the dispute between 
R^htrakufa Govinda n and his younger brother Dhmva, and took the side 
of Govinda, the ruling sovereign, against his rebellious brother. But Dhruva 
emerged as the victor^ after seizing the throne for himself he set out to 
punish the supporters of Govinda, among them the ruler of Vengi. In his 
expedition against the Eastern Chalukya kingdom, Dhruva was well served 
by Aiikcsaii I, the Chalukya feudatory of Vemulavada. Vi$hi;iuvaidhana was 
forced to admit defeat and to make hb peace with Dhruva by offering him 
the hand of his daughter Sllamahadcvi, who became that ruler’s chief cjueen , * 
The subordinate relation of Vengi to the E-^^kutas continued after the 
reign of Dhruva under his Son Govinda III whose inscriptions claim that the 
ruler of Vengi was ever ready to carry out his suzerain’s behests with alacrity 
the statement that he helped to build the surrounding wall of his snzerain''s 
camp has sometimes been understood to refer to the fortification of Mlnya- 
kheta. Vishjniuvardhana TV had three sons, two being Vijayaditya It and 
Bhima Saluki who quarrelled ovet the succession, and the third, the son 
of a Haihaya princess, Rudra by name, who took the side of Vijayaditj-^a, 

II 

Vijayaditya 11 was a great warrior who waged fierce wars against the 
Rish^kQtas and their allies for many years. He was known by the tides 
Narendramtgar^ja (the lion among kings), Chalukya-Raim, and Vikrama- 
dhavala (of shining valour). He is credited with a rdgn of forty years (a.d. 
808-47),^ and these were filled with strife and contention. He resented the 
hold of the Rashtrakum over Vengi, and they in turn treated him as a rebel 
and found a convenient tool in his half-brotlicr Bhima Saluki whom they 
set up as hb rival. So long as Govinda III was aided by vassals like the 
Western Gangas and the Oi^ukyas of Vcmubv-ai^ things went badly for 
Vijayaditya ; but when Govinda died about a.d. 814^ leaving a child Amogha- 
varsha 1 on the Rashtraku|a throne, Vijayaditya gained the upper himd^ 

■ El, jotii, 107, IL 36-9. ^ El, vi, 144-3, T. iQ, 

» JAHRS^ ix, iB. 
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defeated the Gangas, deposed BhJma Saluki, and icgained the kingdom^ 
he also ovetran considerable parts; of the RashtrakQp couittiy* ' 

Later inscriptioos say of Vijayaditya that he fought io8 battles against the 
Gangas and Rattas, incessandy, night and day, fbr twelve years with sword 
in hand, and that he also erected loS Siva temples called Narendicivaras 
after his title. This number io8 is obviously conventional and not to be 
understood literally; the twelve years may wcU be the duration of Bhlma 
Saluki’s sycophancy. Vijayaditya sms assisted in his wars by his son Vishnu- 
vaidhaoa V, wrho for that reason came to bear the surname Kali (War); 
Vishriuvardhana manied a Rashttakuta princess ^tlamahidcvL probably of 
the Gujarat branch, but reigned for only about a year and a half after his 
father’s death. 


ViJ^editya 111 

On the death of Kali Vishnuvardhana, or Vishriuvardhana V, after his 
short period as king, his eldest son Vijayaditya HI, better known as Gugaga 
Vijayaditya, ascended the throne in a.d. 849 and ruled the Irt ri gdo m for forty- 
four years. He had several tides of which Gu^e-nallata (the lover of excel¬ 
lence or virtue), Faiachakra-Rama (Rama amid the circle of his enemies), 
Tripuia-martya-maheivara (die mortal m/thehara to the riiree cities), and 
Vallabha (the lord) are the most important. Three well-dclined stages ate 
dearly noticeable in the history of his rdgn; (1) It began with a short period 
of victory and expansion; (a) then &>llowcd a disastioiis defeat and prolonged 
subjection to foreign rule; and (j) the end was again a period of brilliant 
mihtary victories leading to the assumption of imperial authority over the 
whole of the Deccan. 

As siMu as be had ascended the throne, Vijayaditj'U HI had to send an 
expedition against the Boya-Kottams—^the districts inhahiti^f t by the Boyas 
in the south. The Boyas were a race of hardy warriors who occupied the 
northern marches of the Pallava kingdom corresponding to the present 
Nellore District, and they offeted stubborn resistance to the advance of the 
Chalukyan arms in the south. Though their country appears to have been 
overrun and brought within the pale of the Eastern Qiajukya territorj' some 
time before the accession of Guj^aga Vijayaditya, their power was not com¬ 
pletely broken. The death of Vishnuvardhana V, and the accession of his 
youthful son, inspired them with fresh hope of regaining their freedom. Tliey 
refused to obey his orders and attempted to assert their independence. 

Vijayaditya IH, who was a sctoi^ and powerful monarch, could not brook 
this dcliancc of his authority. He resolved to put dowu the rebellion with a 
stem hand and to diastise the Boyas for their insolence. He dispatched an 
army under Pandaxanga, the son of Kadeyaiija, with instructions to demolish 
the strongholds of the Boyas and to subjugate their country'. Two important 

» ARE, i}!*, il, 62H918, ii. 4 a.! SU, I. J9. 
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forts, Kattcm and NcUorc, where the rebels had coacentmted their forces, 
arc mentioned in t h i f ^ connexion. The hand of the irtvader fell heaYily on 
both, Pan^ranga dismantled the former and reduced the latter to ashes. He 
advanced triumphandy to the frontier of Tondaima^daJam and halted on 
the shore of the Pulicat lake, where he founded a new township called 
Pandarangam and btdlt a temple in honour of Siva^ Pandaranga Mahe^ara, 
both named after himself.^ 

Pandaranga's expedition against the Boya-Ko^ms was not a mere military 
raid. It resulted in the permanent anne3^tioa of the south-eastern Teiugu 
country which had probably been until that time a hef of the PaJlavas, The 
kingdom of Vengi mcreased in extent; and Fan^ranga, on whom the king 
seems to have bestowed the governorship of the contpered territory, estab¬ 
lished himself at Kanduknr in the Ncllore District, which he is said to have 
made as famous as Bezwada, the Eastern Chalukya capital* 

Vijayaditya was next involved in a war with a chief called Rahana j nothing 
is known about the identity of this individual or the country over which he 
bore sway^ Pandaranga worsted him in battlcJ^ and won a great victory for his 
masten^ 

The series of victories which marked the opening years of Vijayaditya^s 
reign was, however, broken by a serious reverse. Although Vijayaditya was> 
through bis mother Jslkmahidevi, the daughter of India vitlabha, the younger 
brother of Govinda HI and a scion of the RlshtrakOpt royal family, he yet 
came into conflict with bis couriu Amoghavatsha I some time subsequent to 
his victory over Rihana. The circumstances leading up to the war arc not 
clearly known. Flushed with victory over the Boyas and Rahana, Vijayidim 
attacked and destroyed Stambhapufi, the modem Cumbum in the Kumool 
District, which was then included in the Rashtrakiita dominions. This inroad 
naturally provoked reprisals. Amoghavarsha sent an expedition to Vtngi to 
chastise Vijayaditya and reduce him to subjection. The two armies met at 
Vmgavalli, a village which probably sttxid somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Cumbum, and a sanguinary battle took place. The Eastern Chlfukya 
forces sustaiiicd a crushing defeat, and Vijayaditya was obliged to submit to 
Amoghavarsha I and to acknowledge him as his Uege and sovereign.^ 
Vijayaditya could not easily shake off the Rashpakuta yoke thus imposed 
on him, and it was not until the death of Amoghavarsha I about Rfio 
that he was able to regain his independence. His loss of independence and 
subtoissiou to the Rash^kQ^ authority did not, however, completely curtail 
his mihtary activity- He did not embark* it is true, on any war on bis own 
account, but he joined the forces of his overlord and rendered him valuable 
service against the tcbellions of the feudatories who attempted to overthrow 
his power. Nitimlrga Permanadi, the Western Ganga king of Talakad, 

^ E7, a7T. 

^ E!, vi, roj: ti, jg; aiim, 14^. 
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stirred up a rebellion in Gangavidi about A.D. 866 and asserted hia indt^n- 
dence.' Several of tbe Rashtiakata feudatories, specially the Pallava chiefs of 
Nolambavidi, foUowiag his esample, rqiudiated the imperial authoril^ ^d 
imde camikon cause with him. The situation became so formidable that 
Amoghavaisha was obliged to send Bankeya SeUaketam. the commander of 
the imperial mu/M, to the south with aU the fotces available. Though 
Banteva was successful in the war against the rebels, and won seveisd 
victories over them, he was recalled by his master before he could finish off 
the campaign and was dispatched to the north, owing to a rising m m 
whidi the crown piincc Kdshrui, the futuie Krishna O, was somMOW 
im^olved. Amoghavaniha did not, however, allow the Ganga ^ and ^ 
confederates to carrsr on their rebellion unchecked. He ordered VijayadityaUl 
to proceed to Gaugavadi with his army to suppress the rebels and restore the 
imperial authorit)-. Vijayadirya set out accordingly and marched at the brad 
ofhis forces towards Gangawdi. When hcarrivedat theffonrieis of Nolamba- 
vadi which lay on his route, he found that his path was barred by Mangi 
(Nolambadhiraja 1 ), the king of the Nolanabas and the ally of Nltimarga 
Permanadi. A fierce engagement took place in which the Eastern C^ukya 
army gained a complete victory thanks to the counsels of Vinayadi Sarman, 
Vijayaditya’s military adviser. Mangi was slain in the fight, and tfe way beii^ 
thus freed from obstacles, Vijayadirya advanced upon Gangavadi and inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Ganga army which had taken refuge on the lofty sum¬ 
mit of the Gangakuta, i,e. the Sivaganga hill in the Ndamangala ia/uA of 
the present Bangalore District in Mysore State.* The back of the Ganga 
rebellion was thus broken, and Nitimarga Permanadi was obliged to make 
peace with Amoghavarsha I. 

The death of Amoghavarsha I, which took place about a.o. SSo, gave an 
excellent opportunity to Vijayaditya lH to repudiate the Rashtrakuta supre¬ 
macy and reassert hi independence. Krishna 11 , who ascended the Rashtra- 
kuta throne on the death ofhis father, was not popular and it is not unlikely 
that owing to his unfilial conduct he had foiled to secure the allegi^cc ofhis 
sSmatttcs, especially those administering the southern provinces of his king¬ 
dom. In any case it would seem clear that Krishfia II had to depend upon the 
aid of the Chedi king Sankih (Sankaragatja) throughout bis struggle tvith 
Vijayaditya HI. 

Tbe Dhacmavaiam epigraph which describes the wars waged by Panda- 
langa in the service of his king and master implies that Vijayaditya was 
engaged in a war with Krisb^ia H on two different occasions. Krishna 11 
accompanied by his ally and brother-in-law Sankila (Sankatagana) above 
mentioned, the Chedi ruler of Dahak, seems to have made an attack upon 
Vijayaditya, but having sustained a defeat in the battle, he had to leave his 
dominions, and seek safety in the court ofhis ally at Kinup-pura in distant 
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pih^b. Vijayaditya, greatly encouraged by his victory over the Rishmicutji 
forces, next planned an cxpedidori against pahala and dispatched it under the 
command of his able gencoJ Pandaranga. The details of this campaign and 
the route followed by the Eastern Chllukya forces are not^ k is tme^ fully 
recorded j hut with the help of fragments of infonnatipn which occur 
sporadically in the Eastern Qiaiukya inscriptions it is not impossible to trace 
the probable course of their march and to reconstruct the history of the 
campaignJ The expedition set out most probably from Vengi and ruarched 
through Kalinga towards the passes in the Eastern Ghats leading to Southern 
Kosala and the central Indian plateau. The advance of Vijayaditya^s army 
was not, howerver, unobstructed. Several princeSs mostly the feudatories of 
the Rashtraku^ and Qiedi monarchs whose territories lay along Pagdaranga^s 
route, took up arms against him and i mpeded the progress of the expedi tion j 
but the military genius of Pagd^mnga triumphed over all his enemies and 
surmounted every obstacle^ The kings of Kalinga and Kosala and the 
Chajukya chief of Vemulavi^ in the nordi of Telingam, who attempted to 
oppose his advance and turn back the invasion, ’were worsted in the field 
and had to yield place to him and allow him to march forw'ard. He arrived 
at last in the Chedi dominions, devastated Dahala and E>alenad, defeated 
Krishna and Sanklla in battle, and set fire to Kiranapura and Achakpura^ the 
principal cities of the Dahaia kingdom. Vijayadily^a^s victory was complete, 
and Krishna, unable to offer further resistance, kid down his arms and sued 
for peace. Vijayiditya, who did not entertain any territorial ambitions at thi$ 
point, satisfied himself by the assertion of his supremacy. He took over from 
the vartejuished mDnarch th^p^i banner, the symbols of the rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna which constituted the insignia of Rashyrakutsi imperialism, 
assumed the title ValJabha, and proclaimed himself the lord paramomit of 
the entire Dakshinlpatha together with the Trikalinga country. Krishna U 
met him in person, rendered him homage as a vassal and propitiated him by 
offering worship to his arms. Vifayaditya, who was eTidcntly pl(^cd with 
the KashLcakQta for the unique honour which he had thus sho^m him« 
restored his kingdom to him and returned to Vengi in great triumph. 

The Eastern Chajukya mscriptions attribute to Vijayaditya III viccories 
over several southern kings beside ihose mentioned already. The Dharma' 
varam epigraph, for instance, alludes to the protection which his general 
Pandaranga offered to a Chok king who had been reduced to helplessness by 
an unnamed invader, and the Sataluru grant refers to his wars with the PaUavas 
and the Pandyas. The circumstances under which Vijayadit)^a came into con¬ 
flict with the rulers of the south are nowhere recorded; nor has any account 
of the incidents of his campaigns against them come down to us^ 

Vijayaditya UT was the greatest monarch who ever sat upon the throne of 
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VcQgi. Dining his ceign the Hastens Chajukya kingiiom estentleci from the 
Mati endfagifi ill the north to the Pulicat lake in the south. He was a great 
wariioc. and though for a time he was constrained to submit to the Rashtta- 
kuta authoiity, he tecovered his power soon after the death of Amoghavatsha 
I, and turned the tables SO completely on Krishna II that the latter was com¬ 
pelled to acknow'Jedgc him as his overlord and the emperor ot Dakslu^apatha, 
and to render him homage. Some of the ancestors of Vijayaditya TTI, especi¬ 
ally his» grandfather Narendiamrgarija, had no doubt waged war relent¬ 
lessly on the Rishtrakutas and even won victories over them, but none had 
ever succeeded in icducing them to submission and eiffictmg fifom them 
tribute and homage as Gunaga did. The success of Vijayaditya must ^ 
attributed to a great eirtent to the skill and ability of the Brahman ofhecK in 
hi< service, especially the celebrated general Fandaranga, the greatest military 
genius of the age. This commander distinguished himself early in the reign 
during the southern campaign against the ^yas, and took a prominent part 
in defeating the enemies of the Chola and restoring him to his kingdom. The 
most brilliant achievement of his career, however, was the Dahala campaign, 
in the course of which he inflicted defeat after defeat on his enemies and 
reduced the mighdest monarch of the Deccan to abject submission. 

jyfi yr a long reign of forty-four years Vijayaditya HI breathed his last in 
A.o. 891. He had no sons, and his younger brother VikramadJtya whom he 
had chosen as the heir-apparent predeceased him, leaving behind a son 
Rhtfnn to whom the cTown passed on the death of his unde, 

Chalukja ^ma 1 

On the death of Gunaga Vijayaditya IIT, his nephew Chajukya Bhima I 
succeeded him as we have just said. His right to the throne was, how'ever, 
questioned by his (agnates), especially by his paternal uncle Yuddha- 

rrmllg J, who, too weak to seize power by their own efforts, sought and 
obtained the help of the hereditary foe of their family, the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna H. Kristuiia, who was smarting under the humiliation of his recent 
defeats at the hands of Gunaga Vijaya^tya, eagerly seized the opportunity 
and invaded Vcngi with a large force even before Bhitna could celebrate his 
coronation.! The details of the invasion arc not fully recorded. However, 
two or three inddents stand out promiuently: (1) the Rashtraku^ at the 
outset carried everything before them^ defeated the Eastern Chaluky'a army, 
and occupied the greater part of the kingdom; (i) in oue of the engagements 
fought in the heart of the Vcngi country Cha]uh'a Bhima I was himself taken 
prisoner. The inscriptions of the Chajukya chiefs of Veraulanrada and the 
Vikramstjmut Vlji^a of Panapa dearly state that Baddegs, who was a con¬ 
temporary and subordinate of Krishna II, captured Bhima.* Giijukya 
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Bhima hnvfcvctj soon legaincd his fceedom^ though it is not possible to 
state how he eluded his captor;. (^) the success of the Raabpratdi^ was not 
permanents Though Krishna 11 had the d^ad^ii of Chajutya Bhima I op hb 
side, the and the heteditar}^ servants of the Eastern Chajukya royal 

family ralhed imdcr fCusumayudha the chief of the Chajokyas of Mudii^ 
gorida, to the aid of Qiajukya Bhima I, and having driven out Krbhna II and 
his alLcs from the kingdom, restored it to its lawful master. When the 
county' wa5 thus cleared of the invaders, and Ch 5 ]ukya Bhima I was firmly 
established on his ancestral throne, he adebrated his cotoiiation ceremony 
on Mcsha-Chaitta, ba a of Saka *14* corresponding to 14 April a.o. 
and assumed the oihcial name of Vishnurvardhana. 

Krishna II did not, however^ up his designs upon the Hastem 
Qialukya dommions, A few years later he sent another expedition under his 
intrepid general Dandena Guridaya, comprising forces from Kar^ta and 
Lata. The expedition penetrated into the heart of the kingdom and reached 
the outskirts of the capital of Vengi. The Chajukya army under Irimarti- 
gani^, the king^s brave son and heir-apparent, opposed them near Nira- 
vadyapura, the modem Nidadavolu, in the East Godavari District, and 
inflicted a defeat on them. In another engagement near Petu-Vanguru-graina 
fPeda-Vanguru in the Etlore /aJuA of the Western Godavari District) 
Dandena Gun^ya was kiOed, and the Kar^ata and Lata forces were scattered. 
Vengi had once again been saved ftom foreign domination; but the valiant 
prince who led the Qiajukya forces to batde also perished in rhe fight, 
leaving his disconsolate father to gather the fruits of victory aloae.^ 

The remaining years of the reign of Qiaiukya B hima I were uneventfuL 
He was devoted to the worship of Siva and built temples in honour of the 
god at Ch^ukya-Bhlmavaram and Draksharimam in Eastern Godavari 
District.^ Chllukya Bhima ruled, for thirty years and died in 911, leaving 
the kingdom to Vijayaditya IV, the eldest of hi$ Surviving sons. 

IV 

Vijayaditya IV, sumamed KoUabhigaiida, ruled only for a period of six 
months. Short as it was, however^ his reign was not uneventfuL As soon a^ 
he ascended the throne he found it necessary to lead an expedition into 
Kalinga. The driniinstances in which be was thus obliged to invade Kalinga 
are unknown to us. Very probably the Eastern Gangas under their toergede 
king Vajrahasta III had repudiated the Eastern Oiajukya supremacy and 
asserted their independence. However that may have been, we know that 
KoUabhigarida penetrated Into Kalkiga at the head of his army and over¬ 
threw^ the enemy who had opposed him near the dty of Viraja.^ The victory, 
however, was transformed into a disaster owing to Vijayaditya's death either 
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in the battle itself or immediately' aferu^ards. The anhy^ deprived of its 
leader, had to turn back, and the Dobles and officers hastened homewards to 
take part in the anddpated war of succession. 

The death of Vijayaditya TV marks the begirniinf^ of a period of strngglcs 
for the supreme power and of civil war. Kings followed one another m a 
rapid and bewildering series. Within the short space of a dozen years Vengi 
passed in turn under the rule of no fewer than six monaichs, none of whom 
had cither the strength Or the ability to dominate and control the govern¬ 
ment. The situation was further aggra\'ated by the appearande of foreign 
invaders who found it convenient thus to profit by the disturbed conditions. 

jlmma 1 

Amina 1 Rajamahendra, the Son of Vijayaditya IV, first proclaimed him- 
stlf king after the death of his father. His right to rule the kingdom w^as, 
however, disputed by his pate rnal uncle Vikramaditira II who rebelled against 
his nephew and made a bid for the throne. Ainraa''s feudatory relatives there¬ 
upon renounced their allegiance to him and obtained help fram the Rashpa- 
kilta king Indra 111 . The hereditary' forces which were normally available for 
the service of the family also deserted Amma and made common cause with 
the enemy. The situatioD was indeed serious, Amina 1 * however^, was a brave 
prince. He faced his enemies boldly and with the help of a few officers who 
remained faithful to him he mastered his diffietdtie^ and established himself 
firmly on the throoCp* Amma I ruled the kingdom for seven years and died 
in the fuUojess of his power in a.o. 917. It is sometimes stated that he laid the 
foundations on the bonks of the Godavari of a new city called after him 
Rajamahendrapora. (Rajahmandry) which became the capital of Vengi under 
his successors;^ but the evidence available in support of this view is but 
meagre, and there is in fact no real proof that he ever transferred the head¬ 
quarters of hb government from the old capital. 

Short 

Aimm I was succEeded by his young son Vijayaditya V referred to fre¬ 
quently in the Eastern Chajukya inscriptions as Beta or Kanthika Vijayaditya. 
A mere lad at the time of his succession. Beta was not equal to the task of 
governing the kingdom in that turbulent age. Within a fortnight of his 
coronation he was ousted from the throne and wa^ compeUed to take refuge 
in the fort of Pidiapuca, where he became the founder of a local dynasty. 
Tala I,, son of Ynddhamalla 1 , seized the kingdom, probably with the help 
of the Rashtiaku^as. He was not, however^ destined to rule long. Scarcely 
had a month elapsed when Vikramaditya II, who had been struggling to 
reach the throne during the previous eight years, attacked him and put him 
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to death. ^ This Vikfamaditya was an energetic prince. During the brief period 
of eleven months for which he ruled the kingdom, he recovered Trikalinga, 
which had been lost after die death of Chajukya Bhima Ai the end of that 
time he was assassinated, according to the Digumaixu grant, the only record 
which alludes to the incident, by Bhlrna, one of the sons of Amma L Bhima 
ruled the kingdom for eight months, and was then overthrown in his turn 
by Yuddham^a H* the son of Ta^ L 

YudSiaifialla li 

ITic success of Yuddhamalla II was in no strtall measure due to the help 
which he received from the Rish^rakupt court* Indra DI, w*ho was armous 
to bring Vengi within the pale of the Rishprakiita empire, took advantage of 
the disorderly state of afhtirs obtai ni ng in the country and sent a large army 
to help YuddhamaUa 11 whose cause he pretended to espouse* With the help 
of these forces, Yuddhamalla succeeded in displacing Ehiim and seizing the 
kingdom. He proclaimed himself king and assumed ^e reins of government. 
He had, howevetp Very little real power. A large part of the kingdom was 
occupied by RJsh^kuta officers and nobles who paid no regard to his 
authority. Many of his who had designs upon the throne were sdU 

at large, and were hatching plots to compass his rum. Though he managed 
to maintain his position for seven years* he enjoyed no peace* The way in 
which the struggle for power between him and his rivals dircw the country 
into confusion and brought miser)' on the people is briefly but dearly 
indicated in the contemporary records. On the death of Vikrainlditya H, 
according to one inscription, ^the kinsmcn^princcs who were desirous of the 
kingdom, viz. Yuddhamalla, Rljamlrt^da, and Kandiika-Vijayiditya, were 
fighting for supremacy* and oppressing the subjects like Rakshasas".^ ’The 
feudatory^ Sahara chiefs, the commanders of Vallabha (i>c, Rl$hprakuta} and 
others', states another, apportioned the tecritory among themselves and *held 
it for seven ycars^+ 

Chalnkja BA/wj IJ 

The country was rescued from this state of dvil war and anarchy by 
ChaJnkya Bhima II Rljaman^da, a son of Vijayaditya IV by his wife, 
Mclamte, and a half-brother of Amma L After a bitter conflict lasting for 
five years, he succeeded in expclhng the Rashtrakutas from his native land 
and restoring peace and order in the realitL He was greatly helped in this 
contest by the outbreak of a dynastic revolution in the RlshtrakClta kingdom. 
Govinda IV, who had ascended the throne of Manyakheta in A.D, cjjo* 
incurred the displeasure of a section of the nobilit)' of the realm; the mal¬ 
contents were headed by Govinda"s paternal uncle Baddega who together 
with his ambitious son Kannara had been banished by Govinda from his 
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dominions^ Baddcga and Kannaxa retired to the court of die Haihaya king, 
Ynvarajadeva I of Tripud* and theat^ insdgaced the Chljukya chiefs of 
Vetnuiivl^ and Mudugon^ to riBe up in revolt against their sovereign. 
Govinda IV sent an army to put down the rebels* but since it could not cope 
with the situation the rebeUioo spread and die imperial authority suffered an 
eclipse. Chalukya Bhlim U Rajamartarida seized his opportunit}', and making 
common cause uith the rebels he struck a blow to tegain his independence 
as ruler of his ancestral kingdom. The attempts of Govinda IV to keep hia 
hold upon Vengi were of no avail j his forces suffered defeat, and his protege 
Yuddhamalla II was obliged to seek safety in flight* The defeat of the Rishtra- 
kupi forces and the consetjuent outbreak of disturbances within the Rashp^- 
kflta dominions left Chafukya Bhima II &ee to deal sternly with his rival 
kinsmen, and to establish his authorit}^ securely in the kingdom^ When the 
country had been completely liberated, and his rivals were extenninated, he 
proclaimed himself king in a.d. 534-5 and celebrated bis coronationJ 
Though Ora|uk)^a BhTma Tl ruled for twelve years, nothing is known about 
the events of his reign. He married two wives, Orjapa ot Ahkidevi of the 
Eastern Ganga family and Lokamba of unknown parentage^ who each gave 
him a son, the boy& being named Dananiiava and i\mma respectively.* 

Amma 11 

CMiukya Bhima U was succeeded by his second son Auima II, then a child 
of twelve years old, Canary va^ his oldcx half brother, being superseded. 
How this came about cannot be certainly ascertained. Amim U, unlike his 
cider brother, was bom in the purple, and that was most probablv the 
reason why he w'as selected to rule the kingdom. Though Dinimava ap^rs 
to have acc|mcsccd in this arrangement^ Amma H was not left in undisturbed 
possession of his dominions* Soon after his coronation in a.d. 94 j he was 
attacked by Badapa and Tak IT, sons of Yuddhamalla TI, who had taken 
refuge after the death of their fiither at the Rashtfakuta court The accession 
of young Amma II to the throne, and the dcfcctiDn of some principal nobles 
of the kingdom, encouraged them to make an attempt to regain their patri¬ 
mony. They enlisted the support of Kdsh^a III and invaded Vengi in force. 
Amma EL was helpless; his supporters were weak, and the nobles turned 
hostile and deserted to the enemy* Unable to offer any resistance* he abandoned 
the struggle and fled from the country. Badapa seized the empty throne, and 
having proclaimed himself king he assumed the official name of VijaySditya. 
Curiously enough* the Eastern Chllukya records are silent about the inter¬ 
vention of Badapa and his younger brother and their rule over Vengi. Their 
own inscripdons,3 however, leave no room for doubt that they ousted Amma 
II from the throne, and ruled the kingdom for a while, though of the dura- 
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don of their rule and the esmir of their power wc have no definite infomia- 
tion. Badapa died while in fiill possession of the throne and ws succeeded 
by his younger brother, Ta]a II, who assumed the name of Vishnuvardhana 
on becoming king* The rule of Tala IT did not last long; it came to an abrupt 
end on the return of Amma 11 from exile. The nobles who had formerly been 
instnimcntal in ousting Amma now changed their attitude towards hirn and 
favoured his return. NrpaMma, the chief of Koknu, gave hkn one of his 
daughters in marriage and warmly espoused his causc^ Amma, thus assured 
of the support of the nobles, returned to Vengi, slcw^ Tlla 11 in battle Mid 
took possession of the kingdom. 

The position of Amim II was not, however, quite secure. Though he was 
allowed to rule undisturbed for some time, he be^mc involved once again in a 
wnkT with the Rashurakutas in a*d. 9^6 and was compedled to flee the exjuntry a 
second time and to seek safety in exile, KrishiriaTir was an ambitious monaxch, 
and he cherished the desire of bringing the whole of South India, under his 
control. To realize this ambition he invaded the Tamil country' in A.D.949-50, 
defeated the Chola king Parantaka in the battle of Takkolam, sacked theciti^ 
of KanchT and Tafijavur, and aruiestd the whole of Tondaimandalara to his 
dominious. He next turned his attention to Vengi and sent art army to reduce 
it to subjection. He entered at the Barae time into alliance with Amma's elder 
brother Daninava, W'hotn he won over to his side by promising to place 
him upon the throne. Unable to withstand the combined attack of D'anirnava 
arid Krishna IQ, Amma H fled from the kingdom and took refuge in KaJinga^ 
Krishna Ill was tme to his promise. He appointed Danarnava as the ruler 
of Vengi and edtrusted to him the administration of his ancestral tendtory. 

Tt is not known how long D3nlxm\"a remained in power. Some time after 
the retirement of the Rashttakuta armies, Amma Q returned from exiles 
took back the kingdom foom his half-brother and ruled it in peace until a.o. 
970- His reign did not, however, end without disturbance. Danlrnava, who 
had never abandoned his designs on the throne, rebelled against him, and 
with the help probably of Malkna and Gondiya of the Aludugon^ family 
slew Amma II in battle and took possession of the kingdom.* 

The reign of DanSrnaya lasted only for 2 short period of three years, during 
which he appears to have been constantly at war with his enemies, especially 
the Telugu Choda chief, Jata Qioda BhJma, of Pedakaliu in the modem 
Kumool District. The circumstances in which D^aniiava came into conflict 
with this aohletnan are not quite clear. Bhima was, however^ most probably 
a grandson of Raja-BhIma or Clhalukya Bhima II through his mother, and a 
hrothcrdn‘l0w(wife’sbfother)of Amimn. To avenge the death of Amma, then, 
he appears to have attacked Darmrnava and slain him in battle in A.D» 97 
■ C^Z/At.^, Madias Govcmzncni Or, MSS- Libraiy, i j- 6“a6. pp. 
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THE TELUGU CHOPA INTERREGNUM 
AND THE POST-RESTORATION PERIOD 

T he death of Daaanjava marks an Jinportaiit stage in the history of 
the Eastern Qialukyas, Their rule was definitely overthrown for the 
first time since the establishment of ihtdr f amily io Vedgi by Kubja 
Vishnuvaidhana in the first half of the seventh century a.d. There had no 
doubt been civil wars in the past, and the country had even been ocnnipied 
by foreign invaders on several occasions; but a Cha]ukya had always re¬ 
mained upon the throne and ruled the country' either independently or in 
suhordination to some foreign power. After the death of Danarnava, how¬ 
ever, his sons were drivea into esile and the empire of the Giajukyas came 
to an end, A member of the alien Telogu Choda family from the land 
beyond their frontier seized their throne and established himself firmly in 
their ancestral kingdom. 

jat 5 Ch 5 ^ Bhlma ruled Veogi for twenty-seven years from a.d, 97} to 
1000, a period which is usually described in the later Eastern Chajnkya 
inscriptions as an interregnum. Bhima compares himsdf, in the only record 
of his reign which has yet come to light,» with Gunaga Vipyaditya, from 
whom he proudly traces his descent. The comparison is not entirely without 
si^ficance. None among the kings of Vengi escepring Gunaga either fought 
with so many enemies or bore sway over such an extensive territory as did 
Bhinu. He defeated the kings of Anga, Kalinga, Vaidumba, and Dravida 
and in the heyday of his glory exercised authority over the entire coasnl 
region from Mahcndragiri to Conjeevaram and from the Bay of Bengal to 
the frontiers of Kamatak. 

Bhlma also invaded Tondaimandalam in the south in a-D, root. Though 
the reasons for this incursion are not definitely recorded, yet a study of the 
contemporary' Chola and Eastern Cbiilukya inscriprions makes it quite clear 
that it was provoked by the aggressive attitude of the ChoU king, Rajaraja 1 , 
who in pursuance of imperialistic ambitions espoused the cause of the sons 
of Danartiava, and having given his daughter Kundavai in mairiage to 
Vimaliditj a, the younger of the two princes, invaded Vengi in a.d. 999-1000 
with the object of restoring the cider brother Sakrivanmn I to his ancestral 
throne. Although the inscriptions dated in Rajaraja*s t4th regnal year 
(a.d. 999-1000) state dearly that he conquered Vengi, he was apparently in 
reality not completely successfid. Jata Choda Bhima was a formidable en^y 
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supportedbjr powerful allies. He was not so easily overttrownas the Qiolain- 
scriptiDns would have us believe. The epigraphs of the feign of Saktivarman 
which rufinusTy enough arc completely silent about the help given, by the 
Ch6|a&i and attribute the entife credit of victory to hb unrivallecl valour^ 
envisage^ as a matter of fact, two or even three campaigns agahisr Bhhm. 
(i) When Saktivarman 1, accompanied, of course, by his Cbola ally, advanced 
on Vengi, he was at first opposed by a famous warrior called fikavira who 
w-as sent to arrest the progress of his invasion by Bhima; but Efcavlra, able 
and experienced as he was, proved unequal to the situation. He himself w^ 
killed in battle and his followers were dispersed, (z) Saktivarman was next 
attacked by Maharaja and Baddcma, probably Telugu Choi^ princes ruling 
in the south-western Tclugu countt)"^ but they also su&red defeat and were 
obhged to seek safety in dighn These reveres appear to have brought home 
to Bhima the seriousness of the danger threatening hl iu . He was obliged to 
leave Vengi and to retire into the hUb and jungles of Kalinga. Sakdvarman I 
occupied the country and proclaimed himself king. The Qioja army having 
effected their purpose returned to their native country, believing that he was 
now securely established on his ancestral throne* Hovrever, they were soon 
undeceived* Bhima did not lose courage* He gathered fresh forces and pro* 
cccdcd at their head towards Vengi. It is not known whether Saktivarman I 
adopted any measures to oppose him. If he really offered any resistance^ it 
cannot have been effccdTCj for Bhima passed through Vengi triiimphandy, 
and succeeded^ as already stated, in penetrating into the heart of Toni^ai* 
marirlalam . He laid siege to Kihchl, the second dry in the Qiola kingdom, 
and captured it in a.d* looi-z. But he was not permitted to remain there 
long. Rajaraja I soon expelled him from his dominions, and devised means 
for his final defeat. Rajaraja invaded the coastal Tclugu country' once again 
in A.n. 1 DD 2 —advanced as far north as Kalinga, and having slain Bhima in 
battle established SaktEvatman I firmly in Vengi. 

The accession of Saktivanmn I opens a new epoch in the histoiy of Vengi* 
Though he succeeded in regaining his ancestral kingdom he had had to pay 
a heavy price to attain his object. The alliiuice with the Cbola monarch 
through whose help he managed to overthrow lus cnctnies involved the 
sacrifice of national independence. He had to submit to Cho|a authority, and 
acknowledge the Qiola as his overlord and sovereign. Vengi ceased to be an 
independent kingdom and became a protectorate of the Choia empire. The 
formation of the Ch5ift*Cha|ukya alliance and the establishment of Choja 
ascendancy over the entire coaslil Tclugu country upset the pohdcal equih- 
brium of the Southern Ekccan and plunged the land into interminable 
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dynastic wars. The Chalukyas of Kalyam who succeeded to the power of the 
Rlsb^kn^s in the Deccan challenged the Chola supremacy over the Telugu 
country of the mantime plain, and Veugi became the theatre of a long war 
which lasted, with a few brief intervals, for the nest 135 years; the history of 
Vengi during this period is a history of this war; the Eastern Qialukyas, the 
rulers of the country, fcccde into the background, leaving the Cholas and the 
Kalyani Chi|ukyas to dispute the field. 

ITic rule of Sakttvarmac 1 lasted, according to the later Eastern Chaiukya 
c J iaf tcrs, for a period of twelve years; but very little is known about the 
internal afiairs of Vengi during his reign. His inscriptions, no doubt, fiimish 
ample infomation about his struggle with Jafa Cho^ Bhima and his allies; 
but regarding the events which happened after his accession they have no 
evidence to ofler, ^akdvarman^s leign was not, however, without dis¬ 
turbances, The first of the series of Kamatak invasions which was to devastate 
Vengi during the neat century and a ijuarter occurred during the early years 
of his rule. Sattiga or Saty^iiraya, the son of Tailapa 11, sent an atmy to invade 
the Eastern Oiajukya kingdom in a.d. 1006, probably with the object of over¬ 
throwing the Choja-Chajukya alliance and bringing the east coast under his 
control. Bayal Natnbi, one of his generals, inarching at the head of an army, 
entered Vengi from the south, reduced the forts of Dharanikota and Yanama- 
dala to ashes, and established himself at Oiebrolu in the Guntur District, 
How Saktivarman I fiiced the invasion It is not possible to ascertain, as we 
have no infoimation on the subject from any sources. But his ally the Choja 
emperor, Rajaraja U appears to have bestirred himself and made plans for the 
protection of Vengi, The invasion of Karnatak by Rafcndra Choja I in a.d, 
1007 was probably undertaken to divett the attention of Satyairaya, and com¬ 
pel him to withdraw his army from Vengi for the defence of his ieahn. How- 
ever this may be, we know that the Western Chajuk™ army retired 6ora the 
east coast and that ^ktiyarman was lea in possession of his kingdom. Dnring 
the last years of his reign he seems to have devoted his attention to the 
mrerml administration of his realm. He expeUed people who were not 
favourably disposed towards him from their estates and bestowed these on 
his followers as a reward for their loyal service. Very little is known of his 
fomily life; it is not even known whether he was married. He died without 
issue in a.d, 101 1, and was succeeded by his younger brother Vimaladitya, 

Vimaladitya ascended the throne in a.d. ion and ruled until ioi3 for a 
penod of seven years. He wtis a colourless king, rpiite satisfied with the condi¬ 
tions of hfe as he found them. The only facts really known about him are his 
apparent conversion, cither temporary or permanent, to Jainism, and his 
mai^e with two prmcesses of the ChA]a famfiy. His first wife was Kundavaj 
the daughter of the great Choja emperor Rajaraja I, by whom he had a son 
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mmed aftct his matemAl grandfather Rajarija- Rljaraja was appomted crown 
prince and succeeded his father pn the throne of Vengi Melania, the second 
wife of Vimaladit^a, was probably a daughter of Jala Choda Bhima, and by 
her he had also a son called Vijayadiu^a. Though he is styled like hia pre¬ 
decessors a pamnfa-bra/fmajr^'a and parama-m 0 t^wara in the Ramsthipuxidi 
grant, Vi mal aditya appears at one time ro have favoured Jainism. An. un¬ 
dated epigraph at Ratmtirtham in the Vi5:agapatam District refers to a jaina 
monk named Trikalayogi Siddhantadeva a$ his and it is not unlikely 
that Vimaladitya received religious instruction from him* possibly after 
first relinquishing the throne. 

At the close of the reign of Vimaladitya in a*d. 1018^ the succession to the 
throne was in dispute. Vijaj'Mitya* his son by Melama, seized power with 
the help of Jayasirtiha II Jagadckanuilla, king of Kalyilai, and kept his 
brother Rajatija out of die kingdom,^ Rajaraia appealed to his maternal 
unde and overlord the Chola emperor, Raj^dra Ch5ia, for help, and the 
latter promptly dispatched forces to his aid. To divert the attention of 
Jayasimha El, and prevent him from sending efFectivc help to Vijayaditya, 
he sent against Raa:apli^ a powerfuj army w^hich devastated the country and 
compelled him to take steps for the defence of his kingdom. At the same 
time Rajendra ordered his general 5 oIiyavarafan to march at the head of 
another army into Vengi and restore to his nephew his ancestral kingdom* 
Soliyavata^an advanced^ acoorriingly, with Ms forces into Vengi, defeated 
Vijayadttya and his allies in several batdes, took possession of the country on 
behalf of Rajai^ja* and proceeded afterwards at the command of his master 
on a grand military expedirian to the Gangetic valley- On the departure of the 
Chola army from their country* the Utksdas whom SoJiyavara^an had sub¬ 
dued rose a^in* probably incited by Jayasimha R, and threatened the line of 
commiinitarions. To put down the Utkalas and protect the rear of his army 
campaigning in the Gangedc valley^ Rajendra Cho|a I marched with his 
troops towards the north and arrived on the banks of the Godavari where he 
established himself in a fortified camp. He sent troops to chastise the Utkalas 
and meanwhile awaited the arrival of his general &om the Gangctic valley. 
During his sojourn on the banks of the Godavari he enthroned his nephew 
Rajaraja as the ruler of Vengi, edebrated the latter's coronation on ifi 
August 1022* and returned home with the victorious army from the 
north which had joined him soon afterwand&r^ 


The reign of Rajamja* which had thus begun inanspiciously with a civil war* 
was throughout a period of continuous political unrest. During his long ruk 
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of forty none years he was constantly beset with diHicuIties and had roorc than 
once to flee the country, unable to withstand the opposition of his cncmits* 
His half-brother Vijayaditya, though vanquished in fight^ never gave up his 
designs upon the throne, and was unceas^ing in his eflbrcs to being about the 
downfall of his dvaL The first fe w years of Kljaraja's reign after his corona- 
rion appear to have been peaceful; but he became tovolv^ once again about 
A,D. 10^0 in a struggle with Vijayaditya who drove him out of the kingdom 
and crowned himself king on ay June loji, assuming the official name 
of Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya/ The circumstances under which Vijayaditya 
managed to oust his brother and seize the throne arc shrouded in mystery. 
He had probably received help from the Western Chajukya court, where he 
later found asylum. How long after his coronation Vijayaditya managed to 
keep himself in power, it is not possible to discover; but an inscription at 
Bhimava-ram in the Cocanada idluA of the East Godavari district which is 
dated in Rajaraja's i6th regnal year (a.I>, 1055) shows dearly that some time 
befoce that year he returned from exile and recovered his kingdom.^ 

But Rajamja was not allow^cd to remain long in undisturbed possession of 
his realnL In the last years of the rergn of Rajendn QuQla, about the year 
A.n, 1041, the Western Chljukyas invaded Vengi, The circumstances under 
which this invasion took place are not quite dear, but we may suppose that 
the new ruler of Kalyiijij Some^vara I, had begun to pursue an aggressive 
policy. The news of this Western Chajuk}^ invasion quickly reached the 
Choja capital Gangapun. Rljaraja very probably went in person to his 
uncle's court to seek help. Rajendra wa$ then too old to take die held him^ 
self, and his sons were in the extreme south of his dominions with the 
greater part of the army. Nevertheless, he gathered together such forces as 
were available and dispatched them to Vengi under his Brahman general 
Rajaraja Brahmamahliaja, accompanied by two other commanders, Uttama 
Choda Miladudaiyan and Uttama Cho^ Chodakonh The Choja army soon 
reached Vengi and immediately engaged the enemy, A sanguinary batde 
took place at Kalidindi in the neighbourhood of the dty of Vengi in which 
the commanding officers on both sides perished/ The issue of the battle 
was indecisive. 

'acre v^s. perhaps a lull in the warfiLce after the batde of Kalidin^, and 
during this time Rajcndra QiuU died, being sncceeded by Rajadhimja I, 
Rajadhifaja I, who was eager to res tote the Gi 5 |a power over Vengi to its 
former absolute state, led an cjcpedition into the coastal Tdugu country as 
soon as he was firmly established as supreme ruler of the Choja empire. 
Inscriptions dated in his zTth remal year (a.d. 104^) refer for the first time 
to the earliat of his wars with. Xhavamafla Someivara I. It is there stated 
that Raiadhiiaja advanced at the head of his army, slew the Western QiaJukj'a 
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com m ajideTS, Gaodappayyayan and Gang'ldhatan^ in a battle fougtiE at 
Dhanna^ (Dhinyakaaka) on the KrJsh^, and compelled Vikki (Vikrama- 
ditya) and Vijayaditj^a (the riyaJ and half-brother of Rajaraja) to retreat in 
disorder. He then penetrated into the Westem CMJukya dominions and set 
fire to the iuipomnt fort of KoHippaJtai (KuJpak in the Hyderabad State) 
which stood on the frontier between the territories of Kaly^ and VengiK 
This Tictorions expedition of Rajidhiraja must have cleared the W'estetn 
Qialukya armies from Vengi and enabled ^jarija to reaffirm his power over 
the entire kingdom* The relief, however, was only temporary^ for the 
Western Chajukyas soon reappeared on ihe scene and compelled him to sub¬ 
mit to their authority. Several Western Cha|ukya records of the time refer 
to Ahavamalia Somesvara^s rule over Vengi In an Inscription dated a.d. 
1047 he is said to have subdued the kings of Vengi and KaJinga; his eldest 
son Bhuvanaikamiilia Somelvara 0 is spoken of as Vengipucavaresvara in a 
new scries of records ranging in date froin a-D, 1049 to ioHj* ^md Kuppama, 
the daughter of Nmya^iabhatta, one of his pradhanls resident in the Eastern 
Chajukya court, makes a gilFt in a-d. ioj 5-6 to the temple of Siva at Draksha- 
carm in the East Godavari District*^ This record is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Kany^umw and Qiarla Jnscriptions of Vlrarajendra in 
which it is explicitly stated that 'the countries of Vengi and Kalinga which 
had been in the possession of his family, being abandoned by his two elder 
brothers, were in the occupation of the enemyIt is evident that Ven^ and 
Kahnga were lost by the Chojas during the reign of Rljadhimja I, and that 
they passed into the hands of the Chi|ukyas who held them almost up to the 
closing years of Viraiajmdra^s reign. Nevertheless Rljaraja was not driven 
from his kingdom, but continued to rule, excepting perhaps for a short 
interval of two or three years^ until the end of his reign in a*d* ro6iF+ He 
probably left his kingdom for a little while immediately after the Western 
Chajukya conquest and repaired to the Qio]a court in search of help;* but 
being unsuccessful in his mission, he appears to have gone back to Vengi 
and made peace with the Western Chalukyas. It is difficult to understand why 
Rajadhiraja suddenly lost interest in the adairs of Vengi and thus allowed 
that country to fall an easy prey to the hereditary enemy of his family. He 
was no doubt engaged in intermittent warfare with the Western Chalukyas 
during the femaining years of his reign, but it is yet strange that he never 
seems to have made any attempt to re-estabhsh his authorit)^ in the Telugu 
countrj^ 
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Rijaraja recrmcilcd himself to tine ncv sitviadon, aod accepted the Western 
Clu|ukyas instead of die Chojas as his overlords. He appears to have maia- 
tained friendly relations with the court of KalyatjL Narayanabhafta, one of 
the Pradhaius of Ahavaimlla SomcJvara I, \pas a perroaneni resident in his 
capital.' He was a distingoished scholar and he assisted Rajaraja’s court poet 
andjwroAU Nannaya Bhatta in the composition of his Tdugu Muhabkarata, 
for which the king rewarded him by the grant of the village of Nandampugdi 
as affahdra in A,n> T051A 

The reign of Rajaraja came to an end with his death in a.d. id6t. Vijaya- 
ditya thereupon seized the throne and established himself penmneody in the 
kingdom A Vijayaditya, it may be noted, was a feudatory vassal of Ahava- 
malla Somesvara I, whom he had served loyally for several years since the 
time of his accession. He would obviously not have made any attempt to 
seize Vengi without the consent of his suzerain, and the death of Rajataja 
offered thus another opportunity to the Kalyini court of stTengtheninE its 
hold on Vengi. 

During his long reign of forty-one years Rajaraja rarely enjoyed peace. 
The sinister desigm of his half-brother coupled with the conflicting ambidons 
of the rival imperkl powers converted his fertile kingdom into a cockpit. 
Rajamja indeed the helpless victitn of a capricious iate. He lost and 
regained his kingdom only to lose it finally; he became the dependent by turns 
of the Qiolas and the Qialukyas of KaJyaciI : and he perhaps ended his long 
and chiHjiiered career in exile and relative obscurity. Though subjected to the 
huflets of misfortune, he seems to have borne his lot with patient resigna¬ 
tion, and to have submitted to the inevitable when it proved no longer 
possible for him to hold his own. Rajaraja was an cnlightcucd and tolerant 
monarch. Though himself ardently devoted to the worship of Siva, he yet 
extended his patronage to the followers of all sects. He was fond of learning, 
and encouraged poets and scholars with munificent gifts. At his instance his 
chief court poet Naitnaya Bhatta began to compose the Am^ra Mahd- 
hhSreta based on Vyasa's great epic, which he, however, left incomplete 
owing perhaps to the sudden termination of his master's reign and the 
consccjuem loss of his patronage. 

^^jaraja m^ed his cousin Ammangai, the daughter of his maternal unde 
Rajcndra Choja 1, and had by her a son, Rajcndra, named after the gnat 
Qiola emperor. 

SsAfhur/ssn U 

Though Vijayaditya seized the throne, he did not immediately begin to 
rule the kingdom. He pbced on the throne his onlv Son SakdvanW O 
whom he loved devotedly, and himself retired mto'thc background. But 
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bis patemal affection for SaktivarmaD was perhaps not the only reason for 
this procedure. The services of Vijayaditya were rccjciucd elsewhere. ITic 
Oio^as were pcisistcntly attacking Notanibavadi, which guarded the Econtiers 
of Rampa^ the homeland of the Western Chajukyas, and it was necessary 
that its defence should be entrusted to capable hands^ Vijay^itya was a 
veteran warrior and an experienced general, and Ahavamalla had appointed 
him as the govemor of NolambaTradi and charged him with the task of 
organizing the defence of the District. 

Saktivarman 11 ruled only for a short time. His reign, according to the 
RyaJi copper plates, lasted for but one year, at the end of which he is said to 
have gone to heaven like Abhimanyu^ the heroic son of Arjima^ who lost his 
life while fighting against heavy odds in the Maha hharata war.^ The com¬ 
parison of Saktivannan''fi death with that of Abhimanyu seecns to suggest 
that he was killed in battle. He probably lost his life in the Qi5}a iiwasion 
which swept over Vengi at this thne- luscfiptions dated in the md year of 
Virarajendra (a.d. 1063) refer to a defeat which he inflicted on a Western 
Chitukya army sent to Vemgi by Vikrajmditya,^ This points clearly to a 
Cho}a attack upon Vengi some time earlier, probably at the cud of A.tJ* lofi-z. 
As this w^as actually the time when Saktivarman H appears to have died in 
batde, it is not unlikely that he lost his life in fighting against the Cholas on 
this occasion. Though Virarajendra clainis to have defeated the army of 
Vikramaditya, killed his general CMmuijdarayan, and cut off the nose of his 
daughteCp the beautiful Nagalai, he yet failed to gain a foothold in Vengi 
and WTas compelled to with^w from the country. Some^vaia I thereupon 
retaliated by sending an expedition under Vijayaditya into the Qiola domi¬ 
nions,^ and advanced at the head of a large army towards Kudal-jSangam, at 
the confluence of the Tungi and Bhadm in the Mysore country. This move- 
ment of the Western Qiajukya armies compelled Vlramjendra to ahandoii 
his campaign in Vengi and fall back on his own territories. 

V'^'ayddi/ja VII 

Vijayadityaj or to give him his full name^ Vkhnuvardhana Vijayaditya^ was 
absent from Vengi at the dmc of hb son^s death. Like hb Put^c ancestor 
Arjuna, with whom he compares himself, he wa$ engaged with the enemy 
elsewhere. Despite his bereavement^ he w^a$ persuaded by his friends and 
well-w'ishefs to undertake the task of governing the kingdom. 

The political career of Vijayaditya VII began with the death of his father 
in A*D* roiS, Hb early attempts to Seize the throne and oust hb half-brother 
Rajaraja from the kingdom have been dealt witb abovc+ Unahle to maintain 
his authorit)- after hb coronation in a.d. 1031, he left his native country and 
retired to the Western Qiiiukya court at KalyanI, where he distinguished 
himself in the service of SoniKvara I who accepted him as his a^Aaidra or 
^ CP, a gf E9T4-J * JAI'iSS, ix, pc k p- ^ h ^ EC^ -rii, iS+ 
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champion warrior^ and conferred on Him the rank of a or pcinceJ 

He was appointed govetnor of Nolambavadi in a.d. lofij and wu$ charged 
with the defence of the province against the Chola invasions. At the time of 
the death of his son, Vijayaditya wa$ conducting a campaign in the ChoU 
dominions, from which he returned victorious SOOn afterwards according to 
an epigraph found at Mudukakere in Mysore State.* The Cholas did not, 
however, abandon their imperialistic designs. It expected that Virara- 
jendra^ who had succeeded his dder brother Hajendra II on the throne of 
Gaugapurj, and who was eager to restore the prestige of hi$ family, would 
shortly make a fresh attempt to subjugate Vengi. Som^vara I therefore took 
the necessary precautions to safeguard his possessions. He stationed a strong 
army under Jananiitha of Dhir^ probably a Paramira prince in his service, 
in lie neighbourhood of Bczwae^j and sent Vijayiditya in 1064 to the 
south with an army^ to forestall the designs of the enemy by carrying w^ar 
into his own territory.^ 

While Vlrarajendra was engaged in the north, Som^^ara I died of the 
illness w*hich had prevented his meeting the Chela enemy on the appointed 
day, and Vikramadit)'a began to pursue Ms plans for securing the throne for 
himself Accordingly he first got Vijayaditya to make his submission to 
ViraiSjendra and make his peace vdth him, and soon after followed the same 
course hiinEdf- Thus Vijayiditya became the ruler of Vengi as a feudatory 
of the Choja monarch^ 

R^SfuJra and l/ijayadi^a VII 

On the death of Viraiajcndra early in 1070, and the assassination of 
his son and successor Adhirajendra a few months later, Rajendra, who was 
descended through his mother from Kajendra Cho[a I, left Vengi and went 
to the south where he established himself on the Chola throne; what happened 
in Vengi and the northern part of the Chola empire during tMs period is not 
quite dear. The following facts, however, may be noted at this point! (1) A 
study of Vijayadityfl's inscriprions reveals the existence of a break in his rule 
over Vengi between A.o. 1068 and 107a. His mscriprions run in a series from 
A.D. 1065 to 1068; then there is a break; and no record of his rdgn is found 
again until A.D. 107Z. (a) In some of the Eastern Ganga mscriprions of the 
rime of Anantavarman Choda Gangadeva^ it is said that Rajaraja-Devendra- 
\TinTian ‘first became the husband of the Goddess of Victory in a battle with 
the Dramilas and then wedded Rijasundari, the daughter of the Cho{a king, 
and when Vijayaditya, beginning to grow old, left (the country- of) Vengi, 

I Thm \% Dorar no donibi iboat the kknur}’ of VlinyidlEya of chc Wesectn Ilhilyfcya recordi 
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9^ if he were a sun leaving the and was about to rink in the gieat ocean 
of the Qiodas, he, Rajaraja, the refuge of the distrcs^cd^ caused him to enjoy 
prosperity for a long time in the Western horiaijn/* The name of the Choja 
king whose daughter, Rljasundad, Rljatija thus married was^ according lo 
another record, Rajendta Chola-* (j) Some of the copper-plate charters of 
Kulottunga 1, a name which Rajendra assumed after he ascended the Chola 
throne, state that he iirst became king of Vengi after his father had ruled for 
a period of forty-one years, and that being desirous of the Ch6|a kingdom, 
he bestowed his ancestral kingdom on his paternal node Vijayaditya and 
departed to the sonth.^ It may be deduced from a comparison of these 
records that after Vmrajendra had bestowed Vengi on Vijaj^ditya, his 
nephew Rajendra made an attempt to capture the country for himsdlft and 
that Vijayaditya thereupon fled from Vengi and took refuge in the Eastern 
Ganga courts where he appears to have remained during Ri|endra'5 rule. 
As soon, however, as the usurper left Vengi with the bulk of his army for 
the Choja country, Rajaraja Devendravarman, the King of Kalinga, invaded 
that province witfi the object of restormg Vijayadiri''a VTl to the throne and 
attacked the small army which Rljendra had left there for the defence of the 
country. The reason for Rajaraja^s sohcitudc for the restoration of Vi jay a- 
ditj^a is not far to seek. It was not So much due to his sympathy with the 
distressed monarch as to his desire to further his own interests under the 
pretext of offering him help. Rajaraja was a Qiola feudatory who was anxious 
to shake ofl^his allegiance and assert his independence. He studied the political 
situation carefully, and finding that the rime was suitable for the prctsecurion 
of his designs, he sent an army to invade Vengi- Rajendra {KuJottunga I) 
was then ftilly engaged in counteracting Vikramaditya^s designs against him, 
and was in oo position to send any strong force to Vengi. Banapad, the 
Brahman genenil of tvahnga, marched to the west, and engaged the Cboja 
forces which had been left by Rajendra for the defence of the country. The 
Chola army, owing probably to its reduced straigth, sujfftred a defeat. The 
disaster was not perhaps serious, but Rajendra was unable to spare reinforce¬ 
ments. He must have realised that in the circumstances in which he was placed 
it wa$ not wise to entangle himself in a war with Kalinga, and that peace, 
though it involved some sacrifice of prestige, had at the moment its advant¬ 
ages- The recognition to some extent at least of the rights of an inconvenient 
enemy like Rajaraja Devendtavarman would convert him into a valuable 
ally, and the restoration of his old unde, who was not likeJy to live long and 
had no sundving male issue to succeed him, would not involve any per¬ 
manent loss- Rajendra therefore cooduded a treaty of peace with Rajaraja 
Dwendravarman according to the terms of which he agreed to allow 
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Vijayaditya to rule Vmgi during the ranaming years of his Ufc; he also 
cecognizcd Rljaxija as an independent ally, and cetnented the alliance by 
bestoTs^g on hiin the hand of hU own daughter Rljasimdaii in marriage* 

The rule of Vijayaditj^a after his id nstatement did not last long. Inscrip¬ 
tions dated in his izth (a.i>. 1071) and 15th (a.d. 1075) regnal years show that 
he was ruling the kingdom at that rime.* Ihe total absence of any record of 
his reign In Vengi irt the succeeding years seems to indicate that he perhaps 
lost his throne once again. Two important fects deserve notice in this con- 
neirion* For some reason unknown at present^ Ya^ahkarnadeva, the Chedi 
king of DahaJa, invaded Vengi about a.d. 1075. He claims to have destroyed 
^wiii ease the rukr of the Andhra country (even though) the play of (that 
king's) aims disclosed no flaw*, and to have honoured with munificent gifts 
the holy Bhimesvara of Drakshlraiiia** S imilarl y Banapatij the commander- 
in-chief of the Eastern Ganga king, Rajaraja Divendravarman, dedaits in 
an epigraph found at Dtrghasi and dated A.O* toyf that he defeated tie King 
of Vengi again and again and became possessed of all his wealth.^ It is not 
known whether the invasions of Vengi referred to in these recortk were inter¬ 
connected or independent events ^ nor is it possible to find out why Mjar3ja 
D^endravarman, who had himself re-established Vijayaditj^a on the throne 
of Vengi three years earlier^ had thus to take up arms against him. Ii is, how¬ 
ever, certain that as a consequence of these invasions Vijayiditya lost his 
kingdom and had to spend the remaining yoirs of his life iu csilc. He figures 
in a Western Chijukya record dated a.d. 1074-5 ^ ^ vassal of Bhuvanika- 
malla SomeSvara II.^ The well-known Nokmba titles such as Pallavanvayam 
KanchJpuravareivaraxn and Pallava-perm^adi with which his name ts 
associated in the record indicate that he ’was then governing the province 
of Nolambavadi, and had adoptc:tk following the Western CM|ukya practicCp 
the titles of the No|amaba-Pallavas whose hereditary dominJons had been 
placed under his rule. It is dear that Vijayaditya after his defeat retired to the 
Western Cha|ukya court, where he was cordially received and treated with 
respect and consideration. He did not, however, long survive the loss of his 
kingdom. As he is said in the Teki, Chehur, and Pithapuram grants to have 
ruled only for a pericad of fifteen yeatsA he must have died in A-d. 1075. With 
the death of Vl^yadicya, the Eastern Chalukya dynasty came to an end. 
Though Vengi had lost her independence under the descendants of Danu- 
nava, she enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy, and was treated throughout 
as a separate kingdom ; hut after Vijayaditya's death she lost her distinctive 
character and became completely absorbed in the Choja empire. The desceu- 
dsints of Rajaraja did in feet stiU control her destinies for another half a 

* CP* s and 9 of 19^-5; JAHRS, be, 177-80. 
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century; but they no longer lived m the country^ They ahajadnojed thek 
natiyc borne, rdinqulsbcd their fkaoily narurt and tiadidons^ and gioded in 
the namp: and prestige of the Qiojas which they adopted as. their own on 
succeeding to (he ihione of the Gi6|a empire. 

l^ay^'tya's Fajsselfy 

Vljayaditya married two wives. His chief queen, the mother of his only 
son Saktivarman n, was Midava, a princess of the Haihaya fkmily^^ Another 
queen, Revala by name, is mentioned in a Drikshararna epigraph dated in 
AiDi 106 5j and she bote him a daughter tailed Somala who made a gift to the 
temple of the God Bhime^vara in that year.^ Beside his two children, Vijaya- 
dit}^ brought up a foster-son called Mummadi B hima , a prince of the solar 
race, whom he treated ^almost like his own soii\^ Bhima rose to prominence 
under Rajaraja II, the first Chola viceroy of Vengi under Kulotttinga I, and 
rendered him valuable assistance in his wars against the Ganga, Kalinga, and 
Kuntala kings."* 

^ J^AHJiS^ Tp 47+ * iSa of JTT* 1007. 

* 1 ^ 12 ^ (rL ii. ptinu 6. * Ib^. 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

O N the state of govemment and society under the Eastern Qillukyas 
we leam little from our sources, cither epigiaphical or literary. We 
m^y asstime that 2t its foundadon th£ Ei^tern Ch^ukya court 
more or less a replica of that of Badami, and that as gencradoris passed^ local 
factors gained in straigiii and the monarchy of Vengi developed features 
of its own - still, cxtetoial Induences must have also coodnued to flow in 
from the KashmkQtas, the Ch6}as, and the Oialukyas of Kalyani^ with all of 
whom the Vengi kingdom had had long and intimate contact^ now friendly^ 
now hostile. In the cady stages some P^Hava cpiputing also must have been 
present, particiikily in the southern marches of the kingdom* 

The inscriptions make mention of the traditional seven components of 
the State {sa^Mngii)j and the eighteen tir/kas (offices), such as /vasM' (minister)* 
pur^kifa (chaplain), Jiiidpa^i (Qommandct)j (heir-apparent), iiaui^n^a 

(door-keeper)* pradkam (chief), (hraid of department) and so on.* 

A rather late copper-plate grant records the fact that Medamarj^ was 
appointed by Vira-Choda to the dignity of jimpati and that the king placed 
a tiara on his head when Investing him with this high office*= A grant of 
Amma 1 speaks of the Pattavardhani frmily as holders of offices in the State 
for several generations followings and the csprc&sion used here* mj&gddhiPf/a 
{superintendent of the ira.y wcU indicate the existence even at a 

relatively early date of the complex orgamzadon of the palace staif into 
seventy-two mjvgusi this system is known to have obtained in some of the 
larger temples of the Vengi conntr)^ during thi$ period** and it is a well- 
known fact that the court and the temple were organised on parallel lines. 

The and P 3 //a 77 i were administrative subdivisions; the Karma- 

rashtra, bter Kammaoadn-vishaya, and the Boya-Kortams arc exarnplcs of 
these.* The Chendaliir grant of Sarvaloka^raya is addressed to ail naij&giAa- 
ta/hlfaij a very general term containing no indication of their duties* as well 
as to the ^dmeysAas^ the residents of the village which was the subject of 
the grant.* The axe another da^s of officials occasionally mentioned;^ 

they held asrigtunents of land or revenue in diflerent villages* hut nothing 
more is really known about them- In fact there is good reason to hold that 
there was no settled adminismtion worthy of the name in the kingdom a$ a 
whole; dvil war and foreign invasion frequendy harried the Land; and the 

^ El, iv* iCFT! vi, JC17; CP. I Cif 191^7, ^ sn, 1 * 1^; V. jiD, 

■ ibid-, HD, L 4j. ■* 7^^ of ijtos 

* vii, 1^6 f, i tfiii, zjfii lA^ jct, 104, flsc. 
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territory parcelled into 3 number of small pTinclpaiidcs held by 3 war¬ 
like nobility comprising such collateral branches of the Chl|ukyas them¬ 
selves as the housies of Elamaochili^ Pithaputam, and Mudugonda^ lines 
dynastically connected with them like the Saronathas of Ko|anu and the 
Haihayas of Kona, and others who had been raised to high rank with a cor¬ 
responding award of territory in recognition of loyal services tendered to 
the ruling hunily. The Vclanidos^ Kon^padumatis^ ChSgis^ Pajichchhedis, 
and others belonged to this latter class. All of them paid allegiance and tribute 
to the Vengi mler when he was strong, but wncre e<pially ready to intrigue 
with the enemies of the su^semin or take sides in the numerous wars of suc¬ 
cession when weakness wa^ apparent. The villages^ however, mujt have 
Carried on their local allairs in the traditional manner, not very much affected 
by the poLdcai storms blowing over the country; their economy was neces¬ 
sarily simple and the tcfcrcnces and rdikfraA~^f^-praf?itfiAhis show 

that the people lived under the guidance of their natural leaders, the men of 
substance and character who happened to be living in their midst. In the 
Eabhupai™ grant of Saktivarnian I we come across an instance of the king 
removing a for disloyal and treasonable conduct, and appointing 

another in his place. ^ Even in these troubled times, die central government 
was not, as it could indeed never afford to be, out of touch with life in the 
vilkg«, the cells of the body politic. 

Pfaple 

Hiuen T sangj who travelled in the Andhra country soon after the establish¬ 
ment of the Eastern Cbljukya kingdom, has surprisingly little to say of the 
people of those provinces.^ He noted that the country had a rich fertile soil 
and a moist hot dimate ^ the people were of a violent character; their mode 
of speech differed from that of the MadhyadBa, but they followed the same 
system of writing—all of which is fairly corrett for the epoch. He adds else¬ 
where that the people were of a dark complexion and were fond of the arts. 
Some parts of the country were sparsdy populated and others, the Telugu- 
Choda country for instance, were wild jungle where bands of highwaymen 
went about openly. Evei:)^w^hcre he Found Buddhism in a decadent condition, 
and Hinduism^ Cieva-worship as he calls it, in the ascendant. 

Besides the normal castes of the social order, tribes like Eayas and Savaraa 
arc heard of in the imeriptionSp and they doubtless took a lower place in the 
social scale. The Brahmans took premier place and were generally respected 
for their learning and character; they were the redpimts of gifts on cere^ 
monial occasions* Frequently, hovrever, they entered the service of the state 
as civil or m il itar y officers, and some of these attained great distinctioiiLu such 
callings. The warrior cla$s of fighting men and their general activities have 
been noticed above. The 2$ the trading class of the Telugu country 

* U, 40|, “ K. A. Safitri, Faffiff 7 jrp. ^S-TOI. 
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were called^ were a flourisbing community whose henefkctions to templet 
and other religions and dmricable foundations often figure in the inscriptions. 
It inay be that their organization into a powerful guild (mAara) which had its 
headquarters in Penugo^da (West Godavari) and branches in seventeen other 
centres had its beginnings in this period; a full description of the guild and 
its organization is to be found in the Vai^npard^ (canto 7), a work written 
probably in the sixteenth century* The Te/iAas (oil-mongers) arc another 
guild nomirually numbering i*qoo who secured certain social privileges &om 
^jara}a Cho^-Ganga, the Choja viceroy of Vengi, in a.d. 1034.^ For the 
bulk of the population the army furnished a career, and the successful 
adventurer or condottiete had, as noted already, every chance of setting him¬ 
self up as a chieftain over some small territory either as a vassal of a more 
powerful leader, or on his own account 

Raligtofi 

In the sphere of religion Buddhism had lost ground more and more since 
the days of Hluen Tsang, and the Buddha of Amararama (Amaravatl) had 
in fact come to be worshipped as an incarnation of Vishtm; the other four 
of Bhimapura, Dakaremi, Pabkolanu, and Draksharaim are believed 
to have been once famous centres of Biiddhismj but subsequently became 
Hindu shrines which attained great celebrity and attracted vast crowds of 
pilgrims. The shrines of Mahasena at Chcbrolu^ Hurnklra-Sahkari at Bida- 
pura, and Mall^vara at Bezwada w*ere other gteat centres of pilgrimage. The 
temple of Mah^ena at Chebroiu was specially noted for its annual one 
of features of which was a grand procession of the image aQ the way from 
Qiebrolu to Bezwada and back—a distance pf about twenty-five miles, 
Saivism was more popular than VaishMvism, and we hear rather more of 
the constnicirion of bah'a temples than of those of Vishnu. The ioi Narendre- 
^vam of Vijayaditya 11 Narcndra Mf^arija have been already mentioned; 
Yuddhamalia I erected a temple to Kirttikcya at Bezwada- Cha|ukya flhima 1 
constructed the ftimous temples at Draksharama and Chalukya-Bhimavaram; 
and PljarajanarCTdra erected three rrtcTnorial shrines at Kalidindi to com¬ 
memorate the three Chola generals who fell in battle at that place. 

Jainism, unlike Buddhism, continued to command some support from the 
people, and inscriptions record the construction of kiJaJfS and grants of land 
for their support from the mooaichs and the people. Amma 11 Rljamahendra 
showed favour to the Jalnas but no king of the Eastern Gia|ukya Une, with 
the possible exception of Vimalsditya, ever became a declared follower of 
the doctrine of Mahavira. Amina II built two Jain temples (Jmdlqpts) called 
Sarvaloklsraya aod Katakabharana, and established a feeding house 
attached to each where sramami of all the four i^tes were to be fed at the 
expense of the foundarion,* 


* El, ^ 
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Monasteries, in &ct, played an important part in the promorion of educa¬ 
tion and morality in the country^ and, as might be expected, Saiva institu¬ 
tions of this character v/cr^ more numerous than the rest. There were two 
of them in Be:zwada attached to the temples of Siva and Mahaska which had 
been built by Vijayaditya n and Yuddhamalla i respectively* The monks fed 
the poor, tended the sick, consoled the afflicted, and set up schools for educa¬ 
ting children and young people. 

U^fr^/un 

Tclugu verse makes its first appearance in the insexiptions of the rime of 
Gunaga Vijayaditya Lll in the Latter half of the ninth century, But the rise and 
progress of Tclugn Utccature cannot be traced with any certainty as all 
evidence relating to its beginnings seems to have disappeared. Nanne Qioda, 
the author of the Telugu says in his introduction that at first 

poetry was composed only in the or classical stymie, and that the 

Qiajukya king and others caused poems to be written in the J&fi or popukr 
style and encouraged the literary use of the Tclugu language in the Andhra 
Country^ Though he does not give the name of the Chllukya ruler in t^ucstion, 
there can be no doubt that he must have long preceded Rijaraja Narcndra, 
the patron of Nannaya Bhatta^ whose is the earliest extant work 

of TeJugu literature. The birth of Telugu Utcraturc seems indeed to have 
been delayed and its growth hampered by the prevailing political conditions 
and literary tradition* The independence and integrity of Vengi were con¬ 
stantly threatened by foreign invasion and civil war; Telugu had not yet 
beconic the polished idiom that it to be latcr^ and nexLt to Sanskrit, 
Kannada was the language that cornmanded prestige and position in the 
literary world. Three great Kannada poets. Forma, Pampa, and N^avanna^ 
were closely assordated with Kanitmnadu and Vengipalu^ Lcp Vangipuram 
in the Narasaraopet idluA of the modem Guntur District; all three were 
Jainas. Bur surely Nanmya was not the first poet in the Tebgu language, as 
his poetry shows a highly developed technique which presupposes a fairly 
long period of development. It is a fact, however, that with the exception of 
a few verses in the inscriptions, no work of the pte-Kannaya period has sur¬ 
vived. Of Nannaya's work, the conditions under which it was done, and the 
probable cause of its being broken off in the middle, something has been $aid 
in our account of the reign of his patron Rajaraja. Wc may add that Nannaya 
is Said to have undertaken the Telugu version of die Great Epic in order to 
counteract the influence of Pampa*$ Bkdrafs^ a work conceived in the spirit 
of Jainism. Incomplete as k is, isiannaya^s work is universally ergarded as a 
masterpiece of am It has set the norm for epic poetry in Telugu. Graceful 
and dignified in its diction, the poem has a charm rardy met with elsewhere 
in Telugu literature. As a model of swe^ mdlifiuous, and elegant verse, it 
remains unrivalled. 
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APPENDIX C 

THE CHALUKYAS OF VEMULAVADA 


Vemukvidi, also called LemulaTa^ in the Katimmgac Disinct of Hydecabad, 
was the capital of a dynasty of Chllakyu who ruled a considcnblc area as the 
feudatories of the ftash^kD^as. 'fheir history, which forms a lumienus footnote to 
the records of the aiuenin dynasty, is to he gathered mainly ftom three insedp- 
rions and from references to it in the Kaona^ poet Pampa's Bkiritiii or VtJire- 
marjuttMiji^a. Pampa was patronized by Ankesarl 11 of Vcmulavida, and the poet 
identihed his patron with the epic hero Aijuna and thereby contrived to intef- 
weave several inddents of contemporary history into his natcadve of the epic story, 
besides giving a reasonably accurate account of his patron’s ancestors in the intn> 
duetion to hts work. The three inscriptions mentioned are: the Kollipata (Guntur 
District] copper plates of ArikesarJ I,' the V^ulavSda rack inscripcioji of Adke- 
saii U,^ and the Parblia^ copper plates of Arikesail 111 .* 

The rock iirscdpdon and the ParbhanT plates trace the descent of the family fttJin 
the sun; this is in keeping with the tradition that fifty-nine kings of the dynasty 
ruled in Ayndhya before it came to settle in the Deccan; but it is well known tliat 
other records trace its descent from Brahma or Emm the Moon.* The genealogy of 
the hoc begins with Vinayaditya Yuddhamalk 1 in all our sources escept the 
Kotlipa^ plates which cany it bade foot more geneiatioas. The genuineness of 
the Kolllpara plates has been suspected on rather inconclusive grounds. The entire 
genealogy, including the four early generations found only in the KoUipara plates, 
may be set out as shown opposite. 

The name of Yuddhamalla (U and III) occurs as Dugdhamalla in Pampa’t work, 
probably owing to a scribal error. Much discussion has centred round the identity 
of the four predecessors of Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla I and the afliliation of the 
fiunily with other branches of the Chajukyas. In his wort called HaJojo. P^mpa, 
Mr. Tinnnappayya of Mangalore suggested the probable identity of YuddhanuUa i 
Vinayaditya with the homonymous ruler of the lata branch of the Chalukyas, the 
son of Jai,Tisiriihavirman, mentioned in the Balsar plates,* and that of his four 
predecessors in order with Pulakeiin I, Kirtivatman 1 , Pulstkcdm U of Badami, and 
Jayasimhavamian Dharasraya of Lata, on* of the sons of Pulakeiin IL Though the 
number of gencradons and some of the tides tally, there are difficultjes, and after a 
careful discussion of the whole question Df. Venkataramanayya has reached the 
coodusion that the suggested idcntiJtcarions cannot be accepted without more 
direct evidence. 


A word may be said on chronology before entering oo the details of individual 
reigns. The PaibhanI plates are dated in the Saka year B8 S (a.h. and this is 
the date for Arikesarl m, the last ruler of this line. Eight generations intervene 

^ Ed. M. S, Smu, vlu 3 (ramqKlaa, irmn}. 
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between him and Yuddlmmalb 1 ; if we sdJow twenry-five years on an average to 
2 gencEatioQi it is clear diat loo years muse have elapsed herween the end of the 
idgn of Yuddhaitmik J and the beginning of that of AritesaiJ ffl. If wc assume 
that Ankesad 111 had been ruling for a period of sorncthing like ten years bpefore 
the date of the FarbhanT grant, we get to about a.d* 7j6 for ihc cIom of Yuddha- 
malla reigiir As a matter of fact, we have the date A.D. 75 x 6^5) for him in 
the Balsar plates, probably referring to a time when he was. stiU in his original 
home in the lAfa country. 

Of Yuddhamalla I wc get a very caaggerated eulogy from the Kollipaja plates 
issued by his son; he Is compared to Rama in valout and described as a liJvardt 
(universal emperor); he is said to have subjugated the whole world with the aid of the 
hoar-crest obtained by the royal family as a boon from Lord Nlriya^ and among 
the kings who bowled at his feet ate counted those of Turushka^ Yavana, Barbara, 
Kasmlra, Kirbbhoja^ Magadha, Milava, Kalihga, Gahga, PaJla%"a, PSndya, Kerala, 
and others. Such unhisrorical fusiian goes far 10 justify the doubts cast upon the 
genuineness of this record in general. In refreshing contiasE to it, we get some 
definite facts about the kmg^s activides from th£ Utef inscriptions and from Pto\pa, 
These facts are three in number: (t) he ruled the Sapadalaksa conn tty' and his 
suzerainty was acknowledged by many feudatoriest (a) he made artifidal ranks of 
brick and monai in Podana, filled them with oil, and thus made 

provision, from his immense macerial resources, for the daily bathing of 500 
elephants; (j) he captured the imprcgnahle natural fortress of ChitiakO^; this last 
fact is mendoned only in the VCmukvii^ rock inscripciom 

If, as seems probable, Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla was one of the three sons of 
Dhara^raya Jayasichhavannan of La^ these facts admit of a plausible explanation. 
The times were difficidt and unsettled, and olfercd scope for talented adventurets 
to win disdnerion and accumulate fame and treasure. One of Vuddhar nalTa ^a 
brothers, Pulakcsin, earned the graciiudc of his suzerain Cha|ukya Viktamaditya 11 
by effectively foiling the attempt of the Arabs to enter the Deccan in force j Vjkrania- 
ditya bestowed on him the title of 'refuge for the pei>p]e of the 

worldV in recognition of his valour, Yuddbamalk found his opportunity Jn cck 
Dperacion with Dauddurga, an energetic and ambitious youth of Rish|rakuta 
cxtracdon, who planned and carried out the overthrow of Kirttjvannan LL, the 
last Ch^ukya ruler of Bidlmi. Danddurga is known to have fought battles at the 
MahT, MahfinadI, and Narmada rivers, and In the Madhyadcia territory, before he 
delivered the dedsive assault on the ChUukyin power. Yuddhamalla's rule in the 
Sapadalaksa country and his capture of the fort of Chitof may be taken to be facets 
of Dantidurga's campaigns in which Yuddharnalla was the chief actor, Sapadalaksa 
is most certainly ^akarnhhart, the rncdem Sambhar, in Eastern Rajputana, and 
the tnenEion in the scory of Chitor, which is on the direct Unc between and 
Sapadalaksa, confirms this idendficaciorL* We know very little of the details of the 

* N, LjJcihmjiiataTaria. Rao hokk tiiiE the Sapidalikja coontiy 'wm ilfuated nqt far fram the 
Kkrimnngof (JQR, xriik 41} uid that it 'coraprised St last the cencnJ and ajUm por- 

Uona of tbe pnsc&t Hrdjavbul Siaic, Lc. h^tzamabod aj>d a major purdoa of the Kmfimnagai 
Dkinct, EtioLigh Ie* actiia* otEcnr sjnJ boUdduin cannot be dctemiined kl the present aUti; of oiic 
kooTSTkcl^" (ibid., p, 43). He Mcks support from S SUJ^ge&don of M, Venlcalararciay^'B and frtJtn an 
ifucHption. Unfortuiiaidy* both rntn tmi m caicful scrutiny to be tpiiie iucoocihuif c. Ycnkwin- 
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wacs of Dafitidorga; but soehc of the mutikted vetses in rht DaSivataja cave 
uisccipdoD have furnished [he basis for a plausible suggestion that £>axitidurga 
cook the side of a oenain Deva or Devaiija against the Guf jara PraiJhiraL Nagabba^ 
L Danddurga's presertce in Ujjaiii has been Dodeed already; he seems to have 
attacked Nigablk^'s coital Medadtaputa (Meita) as he also did ^altaitihhari 
(Sambhstr)^ then hdd by his fwdatodcs of the CMhumitLa line; Dantidutga thus 
became for a dmc master of ihc entire Gurjara territory mduding Sapadalak^a as 
well as the coastal tracts of GujaritJ It is obviDus that we ate ci>ncecaed here not 
with any stable poUdeal fortnadona, btit only with the transieDr rcsnlts of more or 
less sncceaaful military raids. We may thus assume that Yuddhamalla assisted 
Oanddurga in ibe capture of ChiEor and the Sapadalaksa country^ and ruled there 
as hia governor for a short while, and that the memory of this adventure—it was 
nothing mote for dthec him or hia collaborator—was carefully treasured by the 
family which aftcrw'ards treated Yuddhamalla as its vstmiakurfd (founder). 

Podana is easily identified with Bodhan in the Niaamabad District of Hyderabad* 
This is a place with ancient associacions, and an mscripdon of a.d. 105 6 mendons 
the construccton of a temple of Vishnu in that town by the Blstiakuta Indca lH* 
Its locadon, taken along with (he provenance of the three msedpdons of the 
V^mulavada Ch^ukyas^ leaves little room for doubt that the centre of activity of 
the successors of Yuddhamalla I, if not of Yuddhamalla himRcIf^ must be located 
in the eastern half of Hyderabad known as TeUngana; and Podana may be taken 
to mark a stage in this progress towards the cast. Certain other hicts tend to con¬ 
firm this view. The KoUipata plates tecoid a grant to a Saiva ascedc of Elsvaja 
to the north of the celebrated mountain Sdsaila in the Kumool Disttict. The 
temple of Aditya mendoned in the VttnuJavnda inscription, and the land granted 
to it, both lay in Vemukva^ ttself; and in the Parbharf plates this city is expressly 
described as the r^'adkm! (capital) of Arikesari III. It is almost certain that Vcmula- 

mayjv siys llui md the VEmiibTida ii£ddptiiA both ia SEatinj^ that Bodalu wu 

•iniMHl in the Sapidfikfc?* OountTy ruled over by VurWhamalb 1 ’ Cibid,, lii, In fket they do 
nothio^ cuf ibc bind, u am be seen UiHn the Btruita ghrai in JMU^ xv,. He cits siso the 

conraitcnE^ cm Tphidi interpreici Aimantaia to m«m Sap^dfibksanivisEn. Thia 

reference, however^ oCtly Impliei thii ikii htc EDDimnentitar bcliercd that Almaiitaka was also 
emailed in hh dmc. Bnt h Ahnaotmka Eke satiit u A^mika? The imctipuoa dted by 

Nr Lh Hao reaUy ccflils : 

^rlmaa AiaAdfJKH^iit'arv.m 
amJffr 

Yrppait-BMdk- 

fdi^smwrram 

pta/iJi^f^AidiM prati-pd^ijur/tm 
ra/adhJni 

rnidm 

(Tetr Inscripckmfl, 

Chahikya Nn. LcmulaTldji, 

Kadmndgiir Dt. Dtire C.Y S 

*.n, IDS 3-4) 

The sapadalrnku (SaVlIikkhfl) of the inficdpdan had the nalnc Knodtalatiit which alters the whole 
c 4 $c. Sapddahkra by ii3elf waB Qtl.gtiially the Dsuae of Siwidik, which waj hEcr iramf^rted to ibe 
S^bbor region (£.£ 7 . £ (j), 1^7, T (4)^ 

■ Sari?idhttti—Aaidha, pp. 17^81. 
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hcwnc tlic headquarters of this biaticb of tha CM^ukyas at an early stmge^ 
probably under Arikesaxi 1 . It is quite likely* therefore, that a littk earlier* 
the end of his career* Yuddhamalla accepted a fief in the nclghbouThood of Bodhan 
as the reward of his services to Dantidurga* and that this territory subsequently 
became the base for the further achievemeiits of the dyoftsty* 

The son of Yuddhamalla I was Arikesari I, the donor of the Kollipap pLaies 
which* however^ only praise his brav^y in war in gencraj terms without mendon- 
ing any specLEc fects of his career^ they ai^a give his many titles and say that he was 
an adept in such diverse subjetrts of knowledge as grammar* la w^ dcphant-lore, 
logic* archery, and medidne, AH the other sources agree that he captured and ruled 
Vengi together with TrikaJinga by the strength of his acm^ Pampa says that this 
happened in the reign of Nirupama, Lc. Dhruva (AiD. which must have 

included the later part of the reign of Arikesari 1. Dhruva, we have seen (p. 47j)i 
attacked Vishnuvatdham IV of Vengi to punish him for his port in aiding 
Govinda U in the dvil war which had just ended; and in this task Arike5a4ri aided 
him greatly and was duly rewarded. We may assume that parts of Telingana 
definitely changed hands as a result of x^rikesari's campaign and become part of the 
Rashtrakii^ empire* the newly conquered territory being placed undet the rule of 
Arikcsaii and his successors. It is quite probable that after this Vtaiukvai^ be¬ 
came the seat of their power. 

The ncit four gcnetatiofis after Arikesari 1 am dismissed in a single verse in the 
V™ulavlda inscciption. and there is a virtual bknk in the history of the line for 
practicaJlv a whole century, even Pampa and the PatbhanI plates not adding rnuch 
to our knowledge of the period. The kings in chronologicai order w crcKaraslmha I 
Rajidirya* Yuddhamalla II* Baddega I, and Yuddhamalk IlL Pampa says that 
Baddcga was victorious in forty-two battles and earned the title the 

Soldier who knew no defeat; both Fimpa and die Parbhanl plates say that he 
captured BhTma, "^of fierce strength in bsUtle", as one might capture a ferodous 
crocodile in its own element, water. The Bhima mentioned here is doubtless 
Chaluk}'a Bhlma I who ascended the throne of Vengi after the death of hia unde 
Gunaga Vijayfiditya III in 891/j. But we learn frorn Eastern Ch 34 ukya records that 
Baddega sudertd def^t at least once at the hands of Gunaga Vifayaditya who 
granted him peace on honoMtable terms.^ Baddega's war with Chajukya BhJma I 
came later^ details of the battles ate not forthcoming. The analogy of the 
crocodile employed both by Pampa and the Parbhani plates has given rise to the 
suggestion that Bhima wai captured in the fortress jn the midst of the Golalr lake* 
the scene of rnany decisive battles.^ But this was only an episode in the long-drawn 
hostilities between the FJshfraku^s and the Eastern ChtlukyaE. Bhlma effected his 
escape from captivity with the aid of Kusumayudha of the Mudugonda branch 
of Chalukyas* and immediately prepared hlmsclF to meet another Roshtrikut^ 
invasion.^ 

The ncit great nder of Vcmulav 5 da war Narastfhha U, the son of Y^uddhamalla 
HI. As he the father of Pampa*s patron Arikesari II* Pampa describes his 
exploirs at same length. The Vemulavada inscription attributes to him the single- 

* N, Vcnkanzarnaruy^ii, C^^kye^j, pfi, raS-?. 

^ sbld., pp- 585^-90- 

f p. [$9. 
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handed cfjnquest of the Seven Makvas, i victoiy over the army of thcGurj jaxa-raja, 
and sap that he pm the final seal on his fame by a victory over a group of kings 
on the hill in KakpirpJ Pampa fiimishes the important datum that the name of the 
Gtirjara king Mahlpala on whom Nafaginiha descended like a thunderbolt, 
compelling him to escape as best he could from his capital in a disorganized flight. 
Pampa also menfions a victory of Narasirnha over the Latas as the first of Nara- 
sifhha's aGhievements, and adds that he had caused his horses to drink the water of 
the Ganges before he established bis fame with his sword at Kalapdp. 

Once more we miifit turn to RisIitrakOp history for the elucidation of these state¬ 
ments* The name of the Lipi enemy of Narasimha is not given. But La(a had been 
brought under his sway hy RJshtrakliiaL Krishm 11 . Evidently there was need for its 
xeconquest by Natasimha 11 ar the very bcgtnniiig of that expedition to the north 
which be ondertoak in the service of his suzerain Indra 111. Thk fact may he 
explained in one of two ways: cither Lita had slipped out of Rashtcakup couttol 
find become an independent State like ^IsUava (the seven Malavas of the inscription 
and of Pampa): or possibly the entire region* Milava and Lata included* had passed 
under the suzerainty of the PratihicaSj and the campaign against Mahipala must 
then be eaten to have begun with the conquest of Lita. However this may be, there 
is no doubt that the campaign of Indra Ill and Narasiriiha II resulted in La|a and 
Milava being brought for a time definitely under Rash^ku^ control (the Para- 
mlras being installed as vassals in Malava)* and in Mihipala's losing his king¬ 
dom and being temporarily driven into exU&, The Cambay plates of Govinda IV 
state that Indra's elephants made the prednets (pran^^) of Kakpfiya uneven 
with the Strokes of their tusks* that his horses crossed the Jumna ks deep as 
the oceaIl^ and that after his expedition* the city IVlahodaya (great prosperity) 
became KniasEhal! (a meadi:>w)H*^ Pampa also mentis ms the waters of fhe Canges 
and Kalapdya in the same verse, Xalapriya has generally been taken to be the 
same as Mahakik of Ujjain: but this equation is not justified since Mahikak and 
Kalapriya ate really two very different names; and it has been rightly snggi^ted 
that Kg'lapriyA shoiild bc taken to be n^odern Kalpi where many other armies arc 
known to have crossed the jumna,^ and where we find a temple of K^kpriya exist¬ 
ing today/ Kalpi is on the direct route from the south to Kanaub the Pcadhira 
capital on the Ganges* w^hose dc5£^ucti^>n was the culmination of India's campaign* 
as is seen from the de-ver play upon the altctnative names of the dty (Mahodaya 
and Kuiasthall) in the Cambay plates: uioteover* there would be no point in a great 
poet like Pampa making another reference to Uj|ain after he had dispiised of the 
conquest of M&kva in an earlier verse. Narasimha Is seen thus to have played a 
leading part in securing the resounding success chat attended Indians victorious 
northern campaiga about A.o. this he did* according to the Vemukvada 
inscription, by gaining a decisive victory with hia own troops, unaided by those of 
Indm, at Kalpi* where ^■tallipala had t&ken his stand to oppose the advance of the 

* The text gF dw biBCilptien ia so amhiii^ously worded ckai: it ii mi caay TO deci d e- whether the 

piJkr (of vLctory) rncntmrwd In il Ll liTCcdly a ati™ pEUar J/nMAt) or mercJjr r raetapbuf: 
Kalspriy* vr/4«f^Air trifiekSe /aile* 

^ EJ, vii, i6 (t. i jJ, 

-3 gy nimnna. ^’ya. SiitVftdhdrjf Pr 5^>- 

* Altckar, RArkirok^fnJ, p, loz, n. 44, 
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s^uchem aimy Against liis capital. Nansimha^s qDccn wias JakawCj pEobably a 
smcr of Indra III and tnoihcr of Adkcsaxi 11 / die patron of Pampa, 

ArJkesari TI atcondmg to Plampa, ecadlcd in Indians aims—a reference at 
once to Tndm UI and to the king of the gods, calcuJated in pave the way for the 
identification of Arikesarf with Ariuna, the epic hero who was the son of India. 
Adkesarl married Indians daughter R^vakanlmiadh according to the Vemulav^lda 
inscription. The Parbhaj^ plates, however, say that Lokambik^ also of rhe Rashtia^ 
kuta &mily, was the name of AcLkesari's c^iieeo. It is not dear wbether Lokambikl 
was a tide of Rcva kan i mr i id i or of a second queen. Both the V^ulavSda inscrip¬ 
tion and Pampa indulge in much high-flown praise of Aiikesan, and so too do the 
Parbham plates. Without stopping to reproduce these vaguely resounding eulogies, 
wc may sumtnariic the historicad data as follows; (i) Ankesari gave piotectiDn to 
a Chajukya Bijja (Vijayadjtya) w^ho sought his protection against the anger of 
Govindaiaja, who was his saAaIs^aAriWarJi\ i.e- most probably the suzerain of both 
Bijja and Atikesan; (i) when Arikcsarl sheltered Vjjayldirvai Guvinda sent many 
against him; AnkesacI defeated aJI of these and thus becajtie 
fvJd^ani; fj] he then fought against Govinda himself and defeated him, bestowing 
the empire on Bnddcga who had come to him for aid; lastly (4) with only one 
elephant he overthrew Bappuva, the younger brother of Kakkala, when Bappuva 
attacked him with a heist of these beasts. 

The moat satisfactory ciplanatjon of all these statements can be oflered again by 
a reference to Rasb^kuta history and the relatinns between the Rash^rakutas and the 
Eastern ChUukyas/ Govinda IV had deposed his elder brother Amoghavarsa II 
and 5ei2ed the Risbprakfi^ throne in a.d. 950, an act which set some of his courticis 
against him. The dissenting nobles found support within the toya] family from 
Govinda^s paternal uncle Baddega and Baddega^s more ambitious son Krishirw-IIT- 
Govinda banished them and they fled to the Cedi court in Tripurl because Bftddcga^s 
queen was a Cedi pruicess, a daughter of Yuvar^jdeva 1. From rhttc they seem to 
have earned on their intziguca against Go^dnda who on his part evidently did little 
to retrieve his popularity with his Subjects. Arikesari U of VemukvSda, although 
the brolher-io-law of Govinda, seems to have {otnod his enemies and espoused the 
cause of Baddega. Another powerful feudatory prince who acted in the same aray 
was the G^ga Butuga, who visited Baddega in Tripuri and married his daughter, 
hoping, with his aid, in dtic course to catty out his designs on his ancestral throne 
as against bis elder brother, the ruling Ganga prince Rijamalia III, Meanwhile, in 
another direction, Govinda's policy, at first apparently successful, cvcimially landed 
him in itiextricablc difliculries. Tt was a period of couf^jon and dispuEed succession 
in Vchgi from the dose of Indra Ill's reign, finon after his accession, Govinda had 
supported Yuddhamalla II agaifisr his rivals, and virtually converted Vengi into a 
R^hriakuta province, all real power passing into the hands of the Rashtiakuta 
□ffidab. This resented by CM]ukya Bhima IT of the elder branch who got into 
touch with the and-Govinda patty and was supported by them cither openly or in 
secret. When Chajukya Bhima 11 heg^ a war of independence, Govinda sent an 
atmy under his loyal nobles to put down the rebellion. But before this army could 
win through to success, another rebellion threatened its rear as Bi j|a or Vi|ayaditya 

= A very pbiidbk oT Timmappftyya, op, eft, p, 4fi, 
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of ihc MudugoD^a bc^ch of Qialukyas^ wbo wus ndia^ tkc tcrrritoiy adjoinlDg tbc 
Vcniukvada prinapdiry in the south, rose dso. When Govinda sent yet anothet 
army against him^ be appealed to Ankesan fur aid, which was r-eadily granted, and 
Govinda^s forces were defeated ^ Baddega, who waa watching these developments 
from Tripurij was then sent for, and was perhaps proclaimed king at Vemidayado, 
and Govinda's reign came to an abrupt end, Baddcga Amoghavar^ TIT and 
Chljukya Bhlma II both entering on the rule of their respective kingdoms in the 
years A.D. ^54'J- 

The last of the achievements attributed to Adkcsaji* the overthrow of Bappuva, 
is not easy to explain so saciifactorily. He may be the same as the Bappuka vrho* 
together with Dantiga, opposed Amoghavarsa m and was slain a res nit by 
Krishna TTL^ 

In the portion of the Vemulavada inscription recording the grant, besides the 
many picturesque titles of Arikesarl II which arc applied again lo his grandson 
Atikesari ITT in the Parhbani pkies, we get the name of his /^raJ^asJfsdk/pi^isAl 
Gunakarasa, of Nagamarya, the (superintendent of feeding houses^ of 

King Baddega (Amoghavarsa HI) and of Nagamaiya's son PeddanSrya, the 
fanfr^pdia of King Gutiakata (j^e, ArikesarJ II). At Peddamrya's request, loo 
mpartanas of arable land were gi ven by Arikesarf IT on the occasion of the 
samA'rdfift for a lafra for the feeding of persons who came to worship at the Adilya 
s hrin e buHt by bim, and anoiher field of eight mvarfafiiii for a fresh water tank 
(pdj^a-bJiUmi-kjgiram). The cnumcratioti r?f the witnesses to the gifts recorded is 
also of some interest to the curious^ since the list includes in order the four temples 
of Vemulava^ three Salva teachers {i*ydAf^m-bk^//draAafy whose names arc 
Malbkarjuna, Vyaktolirigi^ and VidySrili, and lastly nine ^^/kis headed by 
Qutdiaire^fhj. The field which w^as thus bestowed was subject to a siddkqya (money 
tas) of twelve dramrfiAf. 

Of the reigns of the next two rulers who end the line, fihadradevt 11 and Arikesaii 
m, no political events are mcotioiied in the Pacbham plates, which record a giant 
by Aiikcsari U1 to the Jdna temple budi in Vfmtdavack by his father Baddega, 
and known by the name Subhadhinia-jinBkya, for repairs and the tnalntcrtance of 
worship. Id the grant Arik^ari Ill is described os the feudatory of Akilavarsba 
Krishnorajadeva (HI). But rhe name of the donee makes the grant a document of the 
highest value; it ts that of the ccJcbiatcd Joina poly hist or Somadevasud, the author 
of the and of the Sjfdd^Mipaniiadand other worfcSp highly respected 

by many princes in the land who did honour to themselves by honouring him. We 
know from his oft-quoted colophon to the Ynfaitiiaka^amputhsit he composed that 
work in the Saka year S31 (a.d* 95 ^), Le, seven years before the date of the Parbham 
plates, when KrishiMHl was still tesiding to his camp atMclpadi, after his campaigns 
irt the south, and his feudatory Badyaga, the eldest son of Arikesari U, was ruHng 
at a place called Gorigadhari eharacteriaed as overflowing with wealth. Somodeva's 
spiritual ancestry is explained thus in the Parbhan! plates. In the Gauda-saE^gha 
there was a famous scholar by name Yasodeva; he was a mani (sage) who by his 
fapm (austerities) had established contact with the SssanadevatoSi HE pupil was 
Nemides^a, an expert In Jokta doctrine and ^an axe to the pride"* of the disputantfl 


^ BnxL, p. 173^ u. 1 . 
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€jf rival fkiths. Nnmdcva had many pupiU of grai escdlcncc, of whotD the most 
famous was Sri Sofoadevs, the of leatuing^ the seat of whose beauty 

was matched by his high character. In the colophon to his Nrthfa^mrffa, probably 
wntten after the <kte of ihc Parbhani plates, Somadeva calls himself, among other 
things, the beloved pupil (Jtnyajisyd) of Sii Ncmidevabhugavan. His affinity with 
the Gandi-sai&gha has been traced in his references to Dlum]:i^va]oka,i a ruler of 
Rashfrakii& extraction in Bodh Gaya, in the tenth century a+d. Pampa and Soma- 
deva, both Jains, two of the greatest names in medieval Indian hteratuic, also shed 
their lustre on the court of the Chajukyas of Vcmulavada. 

* By Dr. V- RaghKinu, /VVw ri, | June 194J, pp. 6S;-y, 
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ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY AND EARLY 
FEUDATORY RULERS 

T he hi$tDry of rhe Yadava dynasty, which dominated the politics of 
the Deccan during the thirteenth century, goes back to the end of the 
ninth century. It is, however;^ not yet hiBy known during its earlier 
period. Few cotitemporar}-^ inscripdons have been found, and Hemadri, who 
has given tis an account of the achievements of the house, contents himself 
by merely recording the names of its early rulers. As he himself Hved towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, his infonnation about the kings of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries is naturally often incomplete and inaccurate. 

The Yadavas profess to be descended from YadUp a Purtuic hero, and 
claim that their ancestors first hved at Mathura and then migrated to Draia- 
vati or Dvaraki in Kathiawar. This belief of theirs is in perfect accordance 
with Puranic tradition, but we need not examine its historical accuracy^ for 
it refers to times for which no records exist and has baldly any bearing on the 
history of the dynasty during our period- 

We may perhaps, however, accept the statement which occurs in the earliest 
Yadava records that they were originally inuidgcaiits into the Deccan from 
Dvataka.^ There is in fact nothing inherently improbable in this and it may 
well have actually been the casCp since one of their feudatory ftimihes in 
Khandesh is known to have been an emigrant from Valabhi, another city 
in Kathiawar. No Kathiau^ records have, however, so far been found to 
prove that any Yidava funiiy migcated thence to M aharashtra in the ninth 
century, nor do the actions or policies of the Yadavas show any anxiety to 
recover thek patrimony there or to re-establish any political or cultural con¬ 
nexion with that CQimtrj% The story io the Jain tradition ofhow the pregnant 
mother of the founder of the dynasty was saved by a Jain saint fiom the con¬ 
flagration which destroyed Dv^ka and how she was later delivered of a 
son in her new home, look^ more like mythological legend than actual his¬ 
tory. The pretension that the Yadavas were once lords of Dviraka is tlierc- 
fore so far historically unproved, and may be due rather to the fact tliat a 
descent from Yadu is claimed by the family th an to its founders ever having 

^ A VsdavA family At Sdtiihapuia ui Kathiawof in like COlDuxy AJ). 

(£/, 1 ,12), hm it hid 00 cdUDCxian with Mathuta, doe ixt ia dE^aodafkiii kmnm to have migtaied 
to Dvaiaka. 
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really been emigrants from that city. It Is intent^ting to note that the Hoy- 
sa|as, who profess to be the descendants of Yadu, make the same claim to have 
been formerly lords of the dty of Dvliaka, 

Inscriptions from the Kamatak disclose the existence of some |jctry 
Yadava feudatories ruling in the Dharvar Discria towards the end of the 
ninth century/ which is just about the time when the Yidava house was first 
becoming prominent in the Nisik District. As- however, there arc no con¬ 
temporary^ names common to these families and the Yadavas proper^ it 
is noc possible to dakn a Kamatak origin for tliis group, though it is true 
that many proper names which appear to be Canarese do occur among 
those of the ministers of the family in later times. 

The early patrimony of the clan lay in northern Maharashp^a^ where also 
was situated its later opital E>evagir!, whilst Marathi literature flourished at 
the royal Court in later times. We may therefore most probably presume that 
the Yadava family was in fact an indigenous Miratha sept, which, on rising 
to political eminence, began to profess a descent from Yadu and to claim to 
have emigrated from Dvaraki m Kathiawar. 

The first member of the family to raise its fortunes and give it distinction 
was Dridhaprahaia. Jain tradition records that he a posthumous child^ 
and that his mother was a Y^idaLva lady rescued from the burning of 
Dvacaka by Jainaprabhasuri, and it tells ns how people accepted him as 
leader and began to pay him taxes because he protected them from robbers.^ 
About A.n, afio, which Is the probable rime of Dddhaprahara, conditions 
were someivhat unsettled in Nasik and Khandesh owing to the weak 
rule of the Rashtraku;a emperor Amoghavardha 1 and his wars with the 
Pradhiia emperor Bhoja I. It is possible that this state of aflairs may have 
encouraged the predatory tendencies of the Vindhyan tribes, from whose 
raids the people of Nasik and the Kandesh may have f uflered, Dfii^prahara 
proved his ability as a warrior by protecting them, and thus brought his 
family into pcomincncc. He founded the dty of Oiandradityapura, the 
modem Chandor, forty miles north-east of Nasik, and made it Ms head¬ 
quarters. It was, however, Scunaebandra, the son of Dtidhaprahara^ who 
first secured feudatory status for his family; his house and patrimony con¬ 
tinued to be named after him as Seuuvaibsa and Scunade^a down to the 
thirteenth century, not only in Maharashtra but also in the Kamarak and 
Teiangana.J He founded a new dty on the Smdineri called after himself 
Seunapura, and made it his capitaJ. This town is probably the same as the 
modem Sinnar in the Nasik District. It seems that Seumchandra helped the 
R^hmaku^s in their wars with the PratThaias and was given feudatory status 
in recognition of his services. His principality probably did not extend 

* JtmrjphwsjJnrn KensaiaA, nos. n. 

* 3cU, 1X4- 

^ See Ir-in J14; E/^ iiii* 
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beyond the Na$ik Distrio: He may be uken to have Qoumbed from about 
A.D. 88o to 500. 

The nest three rulers of the ^ Dadhiyappa^ Bhillama I, and Eajiga, 
are shadowy figures who ruled £com about f. a.t>. 900 to pjo. Then came 
Vandugj or Baddiga^ during whose reign the family came into political 
prominence owing to his marriage with Vohij^wa, a princess of the Imperial 
Rashtrakuta family and a daughter of Dhorappa, a yotingcr brother of the 
RashtrakO^ emperor Krishna IQ. This prince was a notable warrior who 
took an active part in the numerous campaigns of his feudal lord and unde- 
in-law Krishna tlL It thus h ^^uite possible that Kfishti^ may have sanctioned 
an increase in the jdgir of his enthusiastic soo-in-law, but the precise esttent 
of the Yadava principality under Baddiga is not known. 

The next ruler, Dhadiyasa (f. a.d. 97c^a j), is again one of whom little is 
rcaJJy known* It was during his reign that the Rishtrakum empire was over- 
thrown, but we do not know whether he offered arty help to his imperial 
relative at this critical juncture. Not blood relationship* but the exigencies of 
the situation, usually dictate the course of rulers in political crises, and we 
find Bhillama II, the son and successor of Dhadiyasa, transferring his 
allegiance to the Chljukyas* who had brought about the fall of the Rashtra- 
kutas, though he had himself tnarried a RishtrakCita princess named Lakshmi*i 
Bhillama in fact became a staunch supporter of the new Chajukya empire 
founded by Tailapa 11; 'he compelled'. Says a verse in his own coppcr^plate 
charter, ‘the god^ss of RoyaJt}' to remain as a chaste wife in the house of 
Ranarajaranga (Tailapa 11)". He took an active part in the war with the 
Paramaras, which eventually ended in the overthrow and death of King 
Mufija,^ The enthusiastic assistance tiius given to the Qmjukya emperor 
evidently did not remain unrewarded, for we find the Ahmadanagar DistiiEit 
added to his patrimony about this time. It is possible that some outlying 
territories of the Paramara dominion in the direction of the Khandesh may 
also have been allotted to him, though so far wc have no direct evidence 
supporting this view* 

As a result of his victories, Bhillama acquired the tide of VijayabharaM 
and he celebrated his success by erecting at Sangamner a temple to Siva 
bearing the title ofVijayabhan^^vara. The earliest Yidava grant yet recovered 
is a grant in favour of this temple given by this Edng^ He eventually shifted 
his capital to Sindinagar. the modem Sinnar in the NIsik District.^ 

^ The vitv Sk G* BhuuiArkar that the fsdKr oF Lakahmi, waj the Silihim Jun^ 

of Tlwu of thit name, is unictiibk. The Uficr prtnce fkitiHihed bet^-ecn fr a.g>. ^EOuid And tt 
•ccmil unlikely ih^t a plifKc vho nded nom r. 98a to tooq could hive been hh 

* Sangimnef plitci, tS. 

’ The tukt Ap«ii^E^ldcvl (aji, 975-1010) diinH to h*^ve Aiforded pn^ittchun to 1 kin^ 

luimcil BhillAnii, vho secmi to be die contcmpozMi-y Yfidavi mlcr. Apoislitsdcyi a piniun 0^ 
the AJibUBkutflff while Bhilbnn itii aji lilbcfcnt of die 0^uk>'*^; It U therefore di^c^t to ceh^ 
jccTurc hov the ftHTTicr couid hiTc bdped the letter. Pcrlups the satcuKnc refen 10 KOtoC AjJumcc 
betveen the two it the thue vhsn h(7ih VCtC fcuditoriei of itve 1liihfTiku;u. 
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No details mnceming the reign of the oexl ruler^ Vcsugi, who had married 
NayiUidevi, n daughter of a Chajukya feudatory of Gujaiat, have come to 
light up to the present. He may be presumed to have ruled from about c. 

1005 to TQZj. He wa3 succeeded by B h illa m a HL who is known to us fcom 
a grant made by himJ We may place his reign between about a.d. 1020 
and 1040. The status of the Y^Mava family was raised during his reign by his 
marriage with AvaUadevL a daughter of his feudal lord^ the Oiajukya 
emperor Jayasimha L He naturally took an active part in his father-in-law's 
campaigns and may well have been of considerable help to him in his wars 
with the Paramira ruler Bhoja L 

The next two rulers were Y'adugi and Bhillama IV, Thdr reigns lasted 
for only about ten ycar^ altogether and the fortunes of the family Suifered 
teverses during this period owing to causes not yet known to us. After the 
death of Bhillama IV^ his son Seunachandra H, we are told, restored and 
raised the fortunes of his femily as the god Had had once restored those of 
the whole earth during his hoar incarnation. In the light of the recent 
discovery of a new copper plate of this ruler,^ Ills accession has to be 
placed in A.d* loyo. The efforts of Scunachandra met with considerable 
success^ he acquired the title of hlahimandalc^vafa and became also the 
overlord of several sub-feudatory families, one of which was then ruling 
in Khandesh. The Yadava administrative organisation was also improv^ 
during his rule; in AhU, his ministry consisted of seven officers who 
all boasted high-sounding titles. ^ 

Seunachandra was further a skiUul diplomat. When the struggle for the 
throne arose between the two brothers in his overlord's family, he was able 
to judge correctly as to which would ultimately be sucecssfuL He threw' in 
his lot with the younger son VikramSditya and offered him substantial aid 
in overthrowing his elder brother, the reigning emperor Some^vara U. 
Victory was by no means easily attained^ for the revolution in the Qio|a 
capital had put an end to Vikramaditya's hopes of receiving any help from 
that quarter i the new' Choja king Vlra-Rljcndra in fact had championed the 
cause of Some^vara IL Erammadeva^ SeunachandraV eldest son and destined 
hdr» co-operated with his father in these campaigns against Some^vara II. 
He succeeded his father in about 108 y and may be presumed to have ruled 
down to about r. a.d. No events of his reign are known to us. He was 

succeeded in turn by his bcother Simharaja, who is credited udth having 
helped in the completion of the Karp^atTata of his overlord Vikramiditva VI 

■» K&IaLB Budfik gani, lA, 

* The Declili {Ahmadnigu- Diatrtiit} mpper pJatc nf this ruJcr^ ^xhibitHl in ibe Ajina malii 

ticuion of the All-tndia O^ctciia oa 26 Dec. h dai^ ifi Saka 974 nt 

^ ^ IZQ, 

* The Afvi rmrd gives cIk ettdir <rf" Ehc enrhioiKrricnit of \^KknmicOiTa VI to EumcTjudcn, 
whilfc that li^midri attributes h tD his fcrhej SciiJjadiftndia, We can perbmpi rccondk the divet- 
gent tcfrimony i:>f the tvo authodtia in ihe way lEudicatEd in lhe test. 
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by ptooixing for him a Keirpufa dcpImiL liis reign may be placed betweea 
about A.D. iioy and mo, 

YadflTa history again becomes obscure during the fifty year? following the 
death of SUhharaja. A Yadava king named Scnnachandra appears to be ruling 
in the Nasik District in A*rj. 114^1^ but he is unknown to Hemadri. He was 
succeeded in r, 114J by MaHugi who continued to be loyal to his feudal lord 
Tailapa III; for we Icam that his general and the kttcr^s son Mahidhaia 
were a constant menace to the troops of Bijjaija who wcie seeking to oust 
Tftilapa*^ ^Malltigi naturally took advantage of the iinscttied times in which 
he was hving and sought to extend his kingdom towards Berar by capturing 
Parnakheta {the modem Patkhed in the Akola District) and then in’vading 
the kingdom of the Kakatiya ruler Rudra. This invasion was merely under¬ 
taken a$ a threat and embarrassment to the rulers concerned and did not 
result in any territorisJ gains ^ Mallugi^s reign came to an end about A.Oi r 160* 
h^Iallugi had two sons, AmaragMgeya and Karna, The former succeeded 
him , but died after a verj' short reign and was followed on the throne by his 
son Amaxantalliigi. After a short time the latter seems to have been over¬ 
powered by the usurper KaUyaballala, whose precise place in the genealogy 
is uncertain. Eventually a period of anarchy was ended by Bhiilama V, a son 
of Karna,^ who managed to secure the Yidava throne for his branch ctf the 
family in about H7S- 

' As ppQTod by tin: AJlpMfi immpfiofi, viK Since he is not litEmiancd in the gcnssJo^ 
of R. G. BhiUTdjrlaf took him to be 1 t4jl>feudetiDCY o( the Vidll^H^ 

^ £HDf p. 1S4- 

* The ^nedo^ of Bhiikma ont1?in«i abat? didkx £tom that given by Bwaiiifi or th^ Piiiiittc 
pbum of RSfWilidiulcL It lis baud upon ihc rccotd i^jued by BMlkma hfimelf, who nmy 

veil be prcsnined to have given cearect infocniatiDn ibuyt the immc of hU DWn to the 

dofter of the gfint Heimdii OcHiashed e cejtquy itfccr imd may not have hod cormct knowledge, 
R, G, Bhonikikaz, however, thought tiuit the Gadag inscdpUnn Vii 1 fofgccy^ Jind SfaDcpced 
Ficm^d^a oOCC^t <3f the parentHijE of BbillamJU 
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THE INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS 

hbiUama V 


B kjluama V was the first Yadav& ruler to riatm imperial status and 
assiiitie the imperial dries* This he did in about a*d. 1187, fust four 
years before his death, at which rime he also initiated a new reckoning 
of his regnal years. But his career had really begun at least a decade earlier.’ 
In Older propaly to understand the significance of his reign, it is essential 
first to take a bird’sr^ye view of the political condition of the Deccan during 
rite period. 

The Qialukyan power began to decline from about a.d. i i jo. Tailapa IH, 
who had then just ascended the imperial throne, proved unable to prevent 
the gradual usurpation of his power by his KaJachuri feudatory Bijjaja, He 
was in fra a very weak niicr; even a much inferior vassal like the Kakatiya 
Pcola had actually taken him prisoner on the battlefield. No wonder 
that a masteiful personality like Bijjala was easily able to win an independent 
status for his fiimily against such feeble opposition. We find him claiming 
imperiri titles in a.d. 116a, immediately after the death of his nominal 
SOTcreign Ta^ m, diough in fra he had begun his own regnal reckoning 
six years earlier. 

Empires in Ancient India were generally not unitary states. They usually 
consisted of a loose federation of a number of feudal states, each of 
which was, as a rale, individually amdous to throw off the imperial yoke at 
the earliest convenient opportunity. This was the form of the Chllukyan 
empire. There were a number of feudatories under Taila HI, like the Kaka- 
liyas of Warangal, the Hoysajas of Dvlrasamudra, the Raf^ of Saundatti. 
the Siiaiaias of Konkan and the Yadavas of northern Mahaiashtra; thest 
were not at all over-anxious to rccognke the imperial daims of Bijjal’a, The 
latter on bis part failed to consolidate his power and was assassinated in A.D, 
1167. He was succeeded by his sons Soyideva, Sahkama, Ahavamalla, and 
Siiiihana in rapid succession; none of these shotted any ability as a ruler. 
The Kalachuris were supplanted by Soowrivara IV, a son of Tailapa TTI 
about A.D. ti8j. ^ ' 

Vtliile these political revolutions were succeeding each other with lightning 


> The year A.D. nM vhfchw givta ii theinituU yearef hi* hy MBne jeetttdi fca ..-IJJ! 

P- M4> may he (he SWT when he iiuecedal in maiiivf himself tt»e eototilci* tnuler of tbil 
pcmaawpn of the irmin branch of 
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Speed in the hesrt of the Chalukyan empire, its outlying feudatories like the 
Yadavas and the Haysajas, who nacutaljy could not be effectively controlled 
from the centre, were maturing their own imperial plans. The Hoysa|as had 
once before become almost independent in the rdgn of Vishnuvajrdhana, 
but were eveniually curbed by Vikramiditya VI. Badala, who was now on 
the throne, being an able mlct^ wjis anxious to achieve what his grand^ 
father had failed to realize. He refused to recognize the imperial claims of the 
weak successors of BijJ&la and fought two engagements with them in 1179,* 
From tt8o onwards we find him assuming the title Rajadhirija and from 
iiB j the full imperial titles IMahaiajadhiiiji Parame^vara Paramabhaitiraka 
PratSpachakravarti,^ 

When the general political situation was 90 unsettled, it is no w^ondcr that 
the Yadavas also should have attempted to secure imperial status for thdr 
family. For a rime Maiiugi was loyal to Tailapa. The victories of his general 
Dada over Bijjaja had probably been won while he was professing to fight 
for his feudal lord. When, however, Tailapa had cventualiy succumbed to 
Bijjala, the warfare carried on by MaJlugi against the latter, his troops being 
then commanded by MahJdhara, a son of Dada, must have been undertaken 
with the object of overthrowing the Kalachuri power and acquiring imperial 
status for himself, 

Maltugi, hDwever;i did not live long enough to carry out his imperial plans 
and his death in a,d. 1170 was followed by chaos at the Yadava capital^ a 
state of confusion which prevented the &mily from taldhg any dfixtive part 
in contemporary polirical developments, hiallugi was succeeded by his eldest 
son Amaragahgeya, who seems to have died after a short i:eign. If Hemadri^s 
account is to be truE ted here, Amarag^geya was succeeded by Amarftmallugi;^ 
Govindaraja, and KahyabalUJa. We have no dehnitc information cither about 
the mutual relations of these rulers or about the causes which led to their 
quick disappearance. There is no doubt that the rapid succession of a num^ 
ber of inefficient rulers at the capital seemed to render every prospect of the 
Yadavas gaining the imperial position almost hopdess. 

While the descendants of Amaiagarigeya were thus engaged in fighting 
with one another and thus weakening the Yadava power, his brother Karna 
and the latter's son Bhillama were laying the fbundations of another Yadava 
principality which was soon desdned to extend its sway over the whole of 
the E>eccan. About Karna^s career we have no definite information. He was 
probably a district officer or a sub-feudatory under his brother Amara¬ 
gahgeya. He had an able son, BhUiama, who was quick to realize that the 
weak Kalachuri imperial rulers were no longer able to protect their petty 
vassals. He therefore decided not to fight Avith his cousins for a sham in 
their small patrimony* but rather to bring under his sway the territories 


* EC xk, Dg. £». 44: vi, Md. ocl 
“ Ibid. T, Hn. no. 70; Ak, no, ia7+ 
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governed by & number of small kings in the Konkan and centml Mahi- 
r^htnu Like Shivaji in n bter age, he began his career by capturing forts in 
the Konkan. He first defeated the king of Sdyardhana, a port in the Konkan, 
and then the ruler of Pratyantagai^, which is obviously the modem fort of 
Frachandagada or Toiana in the former Bhor State. He then proceeded 
towards Sholapur where be put to death Billa^a, king of Mangaiaveshtaka 
or Mangalavedhe, a small town in that district. 

Bhillama had thus succeeded in securing a fairly large principality for him¬ 
self in the northern Konkau and central Mahlmahpa^ w^hilst allkirs at the 
ancestral Yadava capital w^ere rapidly going from bad to worse. Hemadri 
tells us that the Royal Fortune of the Yadava family abandoned the legitimate 
heirs and resorted to Bhilkma, an uncle of the wealding on the throne, being 
attracted by his sterling merit and splendid qualities. In plain Language this 
statement of the court poet means that Bhilkma eventually felt hims elf justi¬ 
fied in intervening in the aliairs at Sinner, setting aside his cousin, the ruling 
king, and ascending the throne himself. The precise date of this intervention 
is not known, but we may not be far wrong in placing it about a.d. iiSo- 

Bhillama was not content merely to get back his family patrimony in 
northern Maharishua^ he was anxious also to eitend its boundaries and 
influence. The situatioo in the Kamatak was very much confused and un¬ 
settled owing to the triangular fight for supremacy which was going on 
among the Kalachuris, the Qmjukyas, and the Hoysalas, but B hillam a does 
not seem to have thought at first of intervening in it. He turned hb attention 
rather to Malwa and Gujarat,* in both of which provinces the situation was 
very favourable for an outside invader. Ajayapala, the Chaulukya king of 
Gujarat, had alienated his Jain subjects, and eventually lost his life at the 
hands of his own doorkeeper in i lyfip His successor MuMja H (1176-78) 
wa$ a mere child, as was also his younger brother who succeeded him in 
1178. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Chaulukya government, 
Vindhyavarman reconquered Malwa from the Gurjaras and re-established 
the Paramlra power in its ancestral home, Vindhyavarmaii, however, was 
unable to establish himself firmly in AMwa and moreover the struggle with 
the Chaulukyas, though success^ in its immediate outcome, had weakened 
his power and depleted his resources. 

Bhillama therefore turned his attention to Malwa and Gujarat as territories 
which offered prospects to an invader. The statement in the Mutugi inscrip- 

* There ifl DD dc&iite umJ dcdiivc cvkknce to show iJm BhUliinm's raids in NUlwi and Gaiofit 
preceded Ws wwa. with the Huyalos. But wt dp know dcfinitEly that hu hands were qmte fid! with 
Mb. aoiithcm apediuonfl. finra A,n, 118 j onwards, and ihiii It la alincHt tefiain that his InTrasM'^n of 
AiAJwA and wmt ha%ic been pLinacd md catried out arlkr when he hwJ BO dan,^ET to 

apprehend fenm the wrath. Fi>r the Kabchuiis and the Odjuk™ wetc thca ccij^cd In a deadly 
with othet and with the By first ddcidng ibc Parairaras ind the Qujatit 

Chaulukyas, BfiLLLara irinst have aimed at toaking hU northern fiwdcr rafe, so that he dtiij^hc have 
00 OttbtUTWmenEa fitmi that direction when b^engaged jn the deadly struggle with the Chililfcyaa 
and Hoysa^as. 
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tion/ d^ted a.d. T1S9, that he was ‘a severe pain in the head of the Makvas' 
and ‘the dread roar of a doud to the Socks of those swans, the Guijaias' 
scerm to be moife than merely hyperbolical. Yadava armies did acnialiy over- 
mn the whole of Malwa and Lata or southern Gujarat. The Oiaujukyas, who 
were just then preoccupied with the problem presented by the Muslirn in¬ 
vasions, could offer no effective opposition, and some of Bhilkma's forces 
apparently penetrated the country as far as Marwar. For Kelhana, the 
Chlhanitoa king of Naddula, the modem Nadol in the fomier Jodhpur 
State, claims to have defeated Bhilkma’s troops in that district. His opponent 
was far away fksin his base and so he must have decided to return home on 
meeting with strong opposition at the hands of Kelhatia. In the Mutugi in¬ 
scription Bhiiiama is also credited with having defeated the lungs of Anga, 
VaAga, Nepala, and PanchahL Thts^ however, seems to be an empt)^ boast, 
for there is no real evidence that he ever advanced beyond Gujarat. His 
armies returned from the boundaries of Rajputana, covered no doubt with 
glor\% bat without securing any permanent cxtcjision of territorj^ in the 
domain of the Yadava kingdonL In the Gujarat expedition^ Bhiiiama received 
substantial assistance £fom his general Jahla, who managed to obtain a cheap 
victory over the Gurjara forces by skiliully iutrodudog a maddened elephant 
in their midst, a manoeuvre which led to the hasty dispersal and flight of the 
enemy. 

Bhilkma's cspeditioii to Ma^twa, Gujarat, and Raj putana clearly did not 
result in any materki addition to his dominions- It, however, increased his 
sclf-coniidence and made him feel that he might well kunch an equally 
successful attack against his southern neighbours and thus secure the 
imperial position for his houscn While he was engaged in the north, rapid 
changes had taken place in the Karnataka The Kalachuri power, which 
been previously weakened by the attacks of the Hoysala king 6alla|a, was 
finally overthrowm by the Chljukya ruler Somesvara IV in a.d. iiSf. 
Somc^ara, however, does not appear to have been himself a uulitary leader; 
the victory was almost entirely due to the genius and energy of his com- 
mandcr-in-chief, Brahma. A nuniber of contemporary records descrihe this 
general as the upholder of Qiajukya glory and as a fire of destruction to the 
Kalachuri family . He was a skilful leader of the elephant phalanx and had 
managed to capture sixty of the cnemy^s elephants in the decisive engage- 
tnent which sealed the fate of the Kalachuds.^ 

SomeSvara, however, was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his general's 

* Intfuductitjo, "r. 11, 
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victory for very long. The HoysA]a niltr BaJI§]a dodded to imke a bid for 
die imperil position and Bhilloma also felt that he had an equally good 
chance of success in this direction. The attenuated and weakened Chainkya 
empire wa^ thus invaded almost simnltHneously from the north by Bhillarna 
and from the south by Balia |a. Some^vara decided to deal with the southern 
invader first and dispatched hb general Brahma against Ballala. This time, 
however, Brahma was unahlc to win a victory for his master. His strong 
elephant phalanit was outmancmvrcd by the more quickly moving cavalry 
divisions of Balnea and the Cha|uk}^a power was completely shattered^ 
Someivara made no attempt to defend his capital at KalyanJ. We find him 
swiftly retreating and setting up his new sear of government at Javantipura 
or Banavash whence he continued to maintain a precarious existence down 
to 1189 with the help of his Kadamba feudatory Kamadeva.^ 

It is very probable—though there is 00 definite evidence on the point— 
that BaUaja pressed his successful advance still farther and actually captured 
Kalyanl* the imperial capital. It is extremely unlikely that he would have 
allowed it to remain in the hands of a Chijukya army when its chief had 
deserted his capital and fled to BanavisL 

Such was the geneni] political situation when B hillarna derided to throw 
out a fdiallcfige to Balllja^ and to miLke a bid for the imperial position in the 
Deccan. The Hoysaja army was no doubt flushed with its recent sensational 
victories, but it seems to have been at the same time considerably w^eaktned 
by them. For B h ill arna was able to secure a resounding victory over it and to 
plant his imperial Eagle-flag on die ramparts of Kaly^, which had been 
the capital of the Deccan for about two centuries. Balli|a had to beat a hasty 
retreat to his own capital of Dvarisamudia, and the whole of the southcen 
Ch^ukya empire, which he had conquered from Brahma and SomeSvara, 
fell into the huids of Bhillama*^ who prompdy occupied the whole territory 
and pursued the retreating Hoysaja forces at least as far as the Hassan 
Distnet in Mysore State. Periya Sahana, the commander-in-diief of his 
cavalry, seems to have taken a leading part in this brilliant campaign. The 
new territories were in any case put under his charge,^ Certain records of 
B h illa rn a seem to indicate that he started a new reckoning of his regnal years 
in TIS7it is probable that this was the year of his epoch-making capture of 
Ka]yaJ>I. 

Ballala had been long plamung to secure the paramount position in the 
Deccan for his family and he was not prepared to give up the struggle even 
3-ftcr the loss of ivalyanT. Me spent a couple of years in Dtojganizing his forces 

^ EC^ xi, Cd. no. 

^ rhe of Hcmidd thxi iJk Hoysdn king ™ tEkd m cr after the fiitJ of Kjilyl^l muse 

be intonBc!, if Jt k intended to refer Id the rcit^j; Row|fl niJcr BiUlalL ProUxty boUK ai||jiura! 
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smd then began his march northwards with a view to tcoccupying the 
southern provinces of the defunct Cha{ukva empire. By June, a.d. i 189, he 
had managed to establish his supremacy over Banavist and Nolambavi^J 
and thence proceeded to int'ade the Bijapur and Dharwar DistrictSj probably 
as a prelude to the ultimate capture of Kalyam. 

BhiUama was not slow to realize the danger threat enin g hiin Ecom this new 
move by Ballaja. He marshalled a strong force consisting of 100,000 infantry 
and T 2,000 cavalry, and moved out to meet the invaden In June, a.d. 1191, 
we find him already encamped at Gadag in the Dharwar District in the 
course of his southward majchp Soon after this date the two rival riaimants for 
the sovereignty of the E)etcan met each other at Soratur in the neighbourhood 
of Dharv'ar where a sanguinary battle was fought. This time Baliala was 
completely successful and the Yadava army was defeated with great slaughter, 
'In order further to sow the seeds for the growth of his glory^ says a con¬ 
temporary Hoysaja record/ ^this emperor of the south prepack the ground 
by his conquest and from Soratur as far as BclvoJa, made it fit for being 
turned up by the ploughshares of the cultivators, having manured it with the 
bodies of the myriad brave warriors of the Sevana army/ 

There may be some esaggeradDn in the language used in this record, but 
rhcrc can be no doubt that the Hoysaja victory was a decisive one. Jaitrapala, 
the Yadava general, tried to stem the tide of victory by taking shelter in the 
stronghold of Lokkigundi (modem Lokkundi), but BaUifa captured the fort 
without much dithculty. The Yidava general was killed while defending this 
place, and after its loss the Yadava retreat degenerated into a complete rout. 
Baliala captured a number of important forts such as Eiambara (Yellurga in 
the Hyderabad State), Kurrugod (near Bellary), Gutd (about 50 miles east 
of Bdlary), and Hangal, The Yadavas were all driven across the Krishnl and 
the Malaprabha and the territories to their north completely deared of 
them, these rivers continuing for twenty years thereafter to be the boundary 
between the two contending powers. 

A Hoysaja record dated i 198 tells us how Baliala moistened his sword 
with the blood of the Pandya king, whetted it on the grindstone of the head 
of Bhilkma and sheathed it in the lotus mouth of Jaitugi/ It i$ knovcti that 
the batde of Soratur was fought sometime toward the end of a.d. 1191, 
which is also known to have been the period of the accession of Bhillama’s 
son and successor Jaitugi.-* It is also known chat Kamadeva, the Pa^dya king 
of Ucchangi, and jaitugi* the general of Bhillamap both died while fighting 
against the Hoysa|as. 

May wc then accept the daim of BalLl|a that he kilkd in battle not only 

* T, Ak. no. f7, ^ Afliwgiri pkws^ dmted AJj. EC, y, ClU Do. 17^, 

* EC* vi^ Bclur DO. 77. 

* inscripfion ihowg thpi Dewnber 1196 fdl m the ebth regruJ yw of BC, t, 

ti. 311. 
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Jiitugi and Kimadcw but also his chief foe B hillama V? Pmbably not, 
for this claim seems to be an ocaggerated one. The Gadag inscopdoias of 
BaUaja, issued within a year of his sensational Tictories and engraved at a 
town which bad witnessed his victorious marchts and battles, state that the 
Hoysala ruler killed in action only jaitrasiiiiha^ who is also carprcssly described 
therein as the right hand of Bhilbma. This document was composed by 
Agnidannan under the express direction of King Balla|a and it is yen-' un- 
likely that it would have omitted to mention the death of Bhilkma on the 
battlefield* had it in ftet taken place. It appears that Bhillama, who was 
already an ageing man* was mudi shaken by this defeat, which finally 
shattered all the dreams of his life, and died broken-hearted soon afterwards. 
Poets of the later Hoysaja records, therefore, felt themselves justihed in 
describing their master as having used the head of Bhillama as a whetdng 
stone for his sword. ^ 

Before concluding our account of the career of Bhilkma, we have to refer 
to the story of the marriage of Pritfavlraja Chahamina with ^rivtati, a 
daughter of Bh^u, a Yadava king of Devagiri, as narrated by Qtandbardai 
in his PritApin^a ^ With his usual poetic embellishments a^ exaggerated 
descriptions, the bard tells us how SajSivrata and Pfithvlraja fell in love oti 
hearing of each other in the songs of a wandering bard who visited each 
court in turn; how their love for a rime appeared destined to be frustrated 
since Saiivrata's marriage had been otherwise arranged by her father with 
Virachandra, a nephew of Jayachandra, the king of Kanau|; and how 
Prithviraja galloped off to DevagirT in the nick of time and managed to carry 
away the willing princess, leaving bis army behind him to defeat the Yadavk 
and Glhadayala forces* PrithvLtaja and Jayachandra may in some sense be 
regarded as rival kings of Panch^, and Yadava inscriptions claim, as we 
have shown above, that BhiUama had defeated the king of that country. It 
is, however, very difficult to say whether any historic facts are reflected in 
the bardic story narrated by Chandbardai. The name of the Yadava king 
Bh^u in his account is somewbat si mila r to that of Bhillama and there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the idea that a Yidava king should have 
planned his daughter's marriage with a prince of the Kamuj family. But un¬ 
less some reliable historical evidence should become available to show that 

* VenkAiuubbayili mnd Srikant^ have a dl^ricpt vctsioci of ihc of the 

Y^Ta-Hoysab stniggk. They Jurgac itiat dir haittc of Somtur took pEwx jlMl Wore Dctcttibcr 
1 ISO, due Bhiiloltia itui^Arttasd ha. iart:£A pnd ndsivsicd ibe Hoyatli Ma^ndjoiii ibouc June 11151, 
rcfapoifing thd=n iiK»t pf the form prcviomly frain hk hmiidi, dut be tfiji tklWtcd a 

Kumd time ind Idiled lornctinie betri^ccn Jutie arid Dtccmhet of 1151, mnd that nallaja recstpiurtd 
the fom m ihc amne of ihe inert Cwu or three ytm K laa; NIA, i, 414J, It scema m.3t( 

onlikrfy dut zf BhOkraa had btrep 10 iigfuUy dcfcared in the bditic of SoctEUf. amhek wd To have 
hisen in the l-loyff.|A nconh* iie cemM #0 noon hivij leoii^^afiuxd h» farces anj lyccccded b the 
coune of ool^ eU Eponda in diwing Ballija bnpip mcp*t uf ihc forta which had been lakcn tfoCTl 
hitn befbiti. 
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the and Chahamana armies did really move into the Dcqcan to 

fight a battle there with cadi other, one cannot accept the story' as histodcai. 
It may be a bardic invention with the object of showing that the feud between 
Pfithviraja and Jayachacidca ^'as one of long standing and did not originate 
merely with the marriage of Sarnyogita. TTie account of the marriage of 
^a^ivrata is merely a revised edirion of the story of the of SaifayS- 

gitaj it also contains a serions anachronism w'hen it represents Oevagiil as 
the Yada\'a capital in about i iSc. Bhilkma 1$ not known to have had a son 
named Narendra as the Rdsao asserts (aj, 174)- As matters stand today* it 
appears to have hardly any actual historical foundation. 

Whether Bhillama was killed on the battlefield or nor, there can be no 
doubt that his career had a very tragic end. A scries of victories which he 
had won, first against the Paiamaras and Gujarat QtauJukyas and then against 
the Kamatak Cbajiikyas and the Hoysajas^hiid naturally led him to rhintr that 
he would remain the undisputed overlord of the Deccan, but all his plans 
were upset on the fateful iMttlefield of Soratur* The territory between the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra, w^hich was destined to be the bone of con¬ 
tention for ecntuiie5 between the Deccani and Mysorean powders, slipped 
away from his bands and was annexed by the Hoysaja king BaUaJa H, who 
captured and occupied all the important forts and cities in it. BhiUama was 
more than sixty at this time and he must have died broken-hearted, just as the 
Peshwa Nanas^ib did after the tattle of Panipat. 

The tragic end of Bhillama should not, however, blind us to his greatness 
as a warrior and state-sman. He wai a sdf-madc man^ he had inherited hardly 
any patrimony. He had ro carve out a principality for himself in the northern 
Konkan and southern Mahlrashfra. His intervention in the ajFbirs of the 
Yadava dan of Sinnee was no doubt a usurpation from one point of view^ 
but there can be no doubt that the Yadava family would never have become 
the overlords of the Deccan had third-rate rulers like Amaragangeya and 
KaliyabalHla continued to be at the helm of its o&irs for very much longer. 
Bhillama not only consolidated his power in Maharashtra, but also carried 
out successful raids into Milwa and Gujarat, which brought glory to his arms 
and riches into his treasury. He intervened in Kamatak politics at the right 
moment and managed to oust both the Gialukyas and the Hoysajas, His 
armies at one time overran and occupied the whole of the Raiebur Doab. He 
had well and truly laid the foundation of the Yadava empire. For we should 
not forget that even after the decisive victory at Soratur his opponent 
Balla]a not dare to cro^s the Kri^h^fl match into Mahlrishm. The 
Yadava anrues, though defeated, were Hot annihilated, and the enemy dared 
not beard the bon in bis own den. To conclijdc* like most founders of 
empires^ Bhillama was a soldier, a statesman, and a man of tact and vision. 
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JatfUff 

(a.d, iigi to iiiof?)) 

Bkitlama wiis succeeded by his soa Jajtugi towards the end of a.d. i ipi. 
It was once believed thit this prince met his end during the KamataLk 
campaign of his father, but that \dcw is no longer tenable. The Jaitugi or 
Jaitrasiitiha, killed in the Hoysala war, is obviously the person of that name 
mentioned as Bhiliama^s feudatory genetal and mimster in a Gadag record.^ 
Had jaitugi, the crown prince, fallen in the war^ Hoysaja rccoEds would not 
have failed to mention his relatiaiiship with the Yadava king; they would 
certainly not have remained content merdy to record his name. In fact* 
Hemadri definitdy rnentions him as having ruled, and contemporary records 
have also been found which refer to his rdgn and thus support the historian.^ 

The afiairs of the Yadava kingdom were in a critical state at the rime of the 
accession of Jaitugi,^ It appeared as if the Hoysaja a rmies, flushed with their 
recent victories* would cross the Kpshna and overrun the whole Yadava 
kingdom. Jaitugi was undoubtedly a solcher of great courage and resolution* 
for he was not at all unnerved by the recent disasters. He reorganised his 
forces and presented such a strong front that Ballala had to give up the idea 
of pressing his viaoiies further and crowning them with the capture of 
Kalyani and DevagirT. The two sides tacitly accepted the Malapiiabha- 
Krishna line as the boundary of their kingdoms and neither made any attempt 
to cross it for nearly two decades. 

Jaitugi* however, was anrious to rehabilitate the military reputation of his 
army by obtaining vicEories elsewhere* and decided to laundi an offensive 
against the rising power of the Kakatiyas in Tekngana. The Yadavas felt 
that since they were the successors of the Chljukyas* all the former feuda¬ 
tories of the latter should at once automatically recognize theLr ovcrlordship. 
The Kakatiyas not only did not do so, but exploited the critical situation 
which had arisen following the disastmus Kamatak campaign by bunching 
an attack on the Yadavas from thdr rear. It would appear that on at least one 
occasion the Kakatiya annics penetrated as fiir as the Yadava capital under 
the generalship of Mahadeva, the brother of the reigning king.-* Jaitugi had 
to bide his time for a while. When aflabs on the Krishpa front became more 
settled about A*D* 1154, and it was evident that there would be no immcdiale 

* El la* 119. :: 

® A tecofd ckttd 1194 (EC, t, Arsikcir cm, j) no dontrt wntlofu BdJal&'a Cdptiifc 

tfac fbn af Ix-JskuHiii fftim Jiinigl. But it doo noi nfo In tliis 93 ■ tMmtrrcnt; tins oiptuK of the 
foci Eiwre mcndDncd was in aJl probablGcy rcaJJv th*f wbkh took pbcc while it w*i held Iw the 
minkicr JiitrafSk whfl Ai:tuillv died whik cJtfcridiiig lib cci^ntlmnd during the preecdtng rcigo 

* The GmvTipKli ifiBcripdofl^ El, artiii, jjIh Thb meidcni could Ool have hsp^cacd duiW thi^ 

ihort rcigTii of Mih^drvm hlmiclE, for u t|ui tirar she Yidivu wcnc in cffischTc occupniion of the 
^tec pomou pf the Kikiwlya yngdem. It could havt hippcnsl onljdsmag the idge of Rudra, 
when thfi Y 4 d*vas -were ki a tbfaUy atniggk with the Hoyiijia. 
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diugcr of 3 , iovAsioo, h.c buiochcd a sudden hurricane attack against 

the Kakadyas, The reigning Kakatip mooardi Rudra was killed in the 
course of the campaign;' licmadri grows cinsquent in describing how Jaitugt 
performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce 
Rudra, the king of Tdangana. 

The death of the king on the battlefield broke down all the Kakadya 
resistanoe; far a Rakadya record itself describes how chaos faUowed that 
event and how a number of chieftains ‘sought to daim the hand of the 
Rakadya Royal Glory, who for a time found herself in a thorny junglc’d 

The death of Rudra took place soon after a.d. 1195, The Kikatiya history 
during the ncit few years is obscured by a veil of considerable confusion 
and uncertainty. It appears that cither in the fateful battle in which Rudra 
was killed, or soon thereafter, jaitugi succeeded in taking prisoner Ganapati, 
who a nephew of the dead Kakatjya monarch. This prince remained 
in captivity at Devagiri, but resistance to the Vadava invaders continued 
to be offered by his father Mahadeva, who had succeeded his brother 
Rudra in about 1196. Mahadeva was ably assisted by Racheria, one of 
Rudia’s generals. 

Mahadeva’s eflbrts to drive out the invader proved as unsuccessful a$ 
those of his brother, and he too died on the batdefieid in conflict with the 
Yadava invaders. A Kakadya record dearly admits this fact when it describes 
in flowery terms how this ruler fell asleep in the batdefield on the temple of 
his royal elephant and awoke in heaven to find his head resting on the bosom 
of bis heavenly spouse. 

Tbe death of Mahadeva intensified the chaos in the Kakatiya kingdom. 
Darkness and confusion prevailed all around, life and property became un¬ 
safe, and Brahmans could no longer discharge their religious functions. It 
seems that for a time Jaitugi sought to annejt the whole kingdom and 
administer it from Devagiri. He did not succeed in this eflbrt and he there¬ 
fore eventually decided to follow the traditional policy of Hindu princes 
which recommends that a conqueror should reinstate a relative of the last 
ruler upon the throne of the conquered country, Ganapati, the son of Maha¬ 
deva, was already a captive in his hands^ and he decided to pbee him on the 


' la Krmkld’i pniasti, the king killed in war h deuribed ■■ wJtkt would 

that not Rudn himwI F, but a fon of hb, tras killed on the buCdcGeld. If Rudn bad died a 
rutunl death [rutetd of bctflir killed in tbe m, dutt vouM qoi have lapervcned that rti.~ in 
tb* KUolfya kingdom which has beea »o geapbicill)' deiCilbed by tSe PaEarnpet iiMcripdon 
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Kik^tTyia throne, natumlly after seairiog a promise from him that he would 
rule as a loyal feudatory. 

At what CLJtact date Garmpati was released Siam impiisonrnent in Yadava 
capital and reiiistated in his kingdom we do not know.^ There was un- 
i^ucsdonably an interrening period of anarchy as suggested fay the Pilarnpct 
insccLpdon. Wc need not, however, now suppose that the period was a long 
one or that Ga^pati continued to live as a captive in DevagirJ until about 
Tiro;- for an inscription of his has becu recendy discovered ’which shows 
that he was ruling as a kktg in 1105.J liis later inscripdons prove that A*o. 
1198 was his Erst regnal year and we may therefore conclude that he was rtaUy 
released in that year soon after the death of his father. Ga^apad for a long 
time conunued to be a loyal feudatory of hit overlord. 

Very few other poUdcal events in the reign of Jaitugi are known. He Jj 
credit^ with the defeat of the kings of the Pandyas, the Chotas, the Mllavas, 
the Latas, the Gu^aias, the Tiirushakas^ and the rulers of Ncpalaaud Padchak 
in one rtcord.+ But there Is no doubt that most of this rlaim is 4 mere empty 
boast. The Yadava armies certainly did not again cross the {Crishnl after their 
disastrous defeat in the earlier reign, and thus the alleged victory over the 
Qiolas and the Pindya^t must be purely imaginary. The claim to the over¬ 
throw of the kings of Nq^ala, P^chila, and the Turushakas seems to he 
equally unfounded. The statement, however, that he defeated the kings of 
La(a (southern Gujarat) and Malwi may perhaps refer to some fronder 
skirmishes with the forces of these states which lay to the north of the 
Yada’va kingdom. It does not seem probable that the Yadava armies ever 
penetmted deeply into any of these principalities during the reign of Jaitugi. 
His hands wete in any case too full of the Hoysaja and Kakadya affairs. 
Exploiting the si tuation created by the discomfiture of the Chaulukya king 
Bhima at the hands of Aibak, Subhatavarman, the Paramlra ruler of Alalwa, 
attacked King Siruha of southern Gujarat, who was a QiauJukya feudatorv. It 
is likely that, taking advantage of the preoccupation of Subhatavarman with 
this afSur, Sahadeva, a general of Jaitogi in charge of the northern frontier, 
may have carried out a raid into Milwa. This scem^ to be the only historic 
fact underlying the claim to the defeat of Mllava, Lapa, and Gurjam kings 
put forw^ard on behalf of Jaitugi in the Mangoli inscription. 

Sankama was the chief minister and general of Jaitugi.^ 

* The view o£ R. C, Btuwvknfcir that was krpt in poMoa hy hi* tintlc Rwha {EHD 

p. [ inct thfi CiJttjccmiT of N- N, Daij^upta tiat he Wil impmonal by hb &£h«r far macanduei 
{IC, iii, 474) wr both im?cnibk The is^uc b clh^dxd by the dkrliam which ihowi 

coodotivclj dint Guiapaii was ctkcn pdEoncr m war. 

^ Thi* b the f Uw of Dr. Ram Rao> who thom^ht ih« Gapapad might have dated hu repmi 
Jean not from the tifnc of hb aenial accEiuon twit fftmi the time of ifar death dfhii father. 
tI, J40 Hi* njitn if^uoent in iniipon of iii aaggcsiioft ™ iliiH [here aw ub of 

Gaiupad: prior t)D 

* Ctrpm ra Dhirift/, p. 40. 

* Mangoli loscfiptkrn, £/, V. 
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He um given the fief of the Tardavadi one thousand. Probably he had been 
largely responsible for the success of the Kakadya campaigiL There were a 
number of feudatories in the kingdom, not all of whom had yet transferred 
their allegiance to the new imperial power. In Khandesh, however, the 
Nikumbha brothers Soideva and Hemaihdcva were r ulin g as loyal vassals of 
the Yadava king. 

Jaitugi was not rnerely a soldier. He had a real love for scholarship and 
patToniaed men of learning. LakshmJdhara, a son of Bhaskaracharya the 
famous astronomer, was selected by him as his chief court pandit. Lite his 
father, Latshmidhara also excelled as a scholar. 

It is difiiculr to state when ptedsdy the reign of Jaitugi came to an end. 
A.D. irpd is so fat his latest known date from inscriptions,' and a solitary 
record of his successor Siihhana suggests that he began to rule as early as 
A.D, 1197.* But epigraphical evidence is very confficting on this point.» One 
set of records would show that a.d. laoo was his first regnal year;^ a second 
set suggests that it may be A.D. lioy* and a third set indicates that he ascended 
the throne only in a.d. jzia.* There is no doubt that Jaitugi continued to 
rule after .^.d. 1197; for otherwise he could not have been credited with the 
restoration of Gariapati, which did certainly not take place before a.d, 1198. 
It seems that from a,d. izoo onwards Shtihaija was formally associated with 
his father in the administration as and therefore some of his later 

records are seen countiog his regnal years from that date. The balance of 
evidence seems to show that Jaitugi continued to rule throughout the first 
decade of the thirteenth century and was succeeded by his son only in 

IZlO^T 

Siniham 

(f* 1210 (?) to IZ47) 

Sirhhai:ta,* who succeeded his father in about was undoubtedly the 
most irripomjit and powerful mier among the Yadayas* He had acted as 
jHvardja for about ten years, during whidi he had received vaJimble training 
in administratioa and the condua of militarr campaigns. Ht had taken an 
SGf 1, U, jat. 1 jiSR^ p. I7L. 

* Ar om Afsd the «mfi nxordi tliat AtU. iim w-as the Ektfc^iiM] 

year, but a third one ahovi ihac it coiiM n« have bqjun XlEO. ASR, p, tiS. 

* inscnpdmi^ dated ha A.D. 1 no and 1 rtspeedvely, w acaud to be in the tTi^tfSlittb 

ifnJ e^htb regnal year wnpeolvdy of King Stttihana, ^ 4 SR, 192S-9, p. i iS. See rJio SMHD, ii, 

* p. lyj. The Kilknj sExme imcripdDn CHe^. viiJ, Sb. mi. 1X95) mggesa iioS-o 

U the i nitial year, 

^ The Kadkal biicrfptLciQ aai, 100), die Kuppatani ioEEfiption viii, Sh. jw. ijo), and 

the Elevais intedpdHi (ibfcd., 5 b. oo. 401) supii^est a third dice. 

It b pDiSiblc to argue that Simha^ areendej the tbrniK in a.u, I2»and that a scermd Cojuua- 
took plaec in lllO Cd mark aatoe important eojinjitesi. Tphea a new regnal ifscfcqning 
initured. TTiia, hDwever, doefl not wcm CO have been actoally the case. 

^ Suiiham'a l^ftb «‘U regarded aa a fiivacr granted by the goddess hiif tt^trhbT of Parsakhelai 
hence he vras named after her. See the Tiigaan Platis ji; SMHDt id, la. 
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iictive part in the successful operations against the Kakatiyas^ and had leamt 
valuable lessons in warfare from his expciicnceaJ The defeat inflicted by 
BaJJala on his grandhithcr rankled in his mind and he was eager to avenge it. 
He was also anxious to curb the power of troublesome feudatories, who 
were always ready to exploit the difficulties of the iropcrtal power. He was 
an able ruler and a skUfuJ general and it was hb ambition to make the Yadava 
empire as extensive as that of the Chalukyas. He was able to realize ihls 
ambition since he was favoured with a long life and had the still to select 
competent officers and the wisdom to repose confidence in them. 

His first object after his accession was to avenge the disaster of Sorahir. 
Already as he had taken part in the southward expansion of 

the Yadava power The Krishna-Malaprabha boundary line between the 
Yadava and Hoysa|a kingdoms was in feet disturbed as early as a.d. 12.06; 
for an inscription dated in that year shows that part of Blfepur District had 
been already conquered by that time and put in charge of a Yadava genetal 
named Kefevadeva.^ *1^ against the Hoysajas was continued with re¬ 
doubled energy and grim determination after Siiiihaoa^s accession in a.d, 
laiQp A Gadag inscription shows that the greater part of the Dharwar 
District was already in his possession in 1213.2 His armies had, however^ 
penetrated even a year earlier much farther to the south and had overrun the 
greater part of the Anantpur, Bellary, Chitaldiirg, and Shimoga Districts, as is 
made quite dear by a number of Yadava records discovered in these districts,* 
The campaign was conducted under the pcfsonal supervision and direction 
of Sithhana himself. The whole of Banvasi (tiic Shimoga District of Mysore) 
was annexed before a.d. i 21 j and handed over to SanridhikarinMayideva who 
was a great confidant of the emperor,* In A.D. 1222 this commander was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vanka Ravata, an officer hailing from Kaiad in the Satara District.® 

The Anantpur and Bellary Districts of the Madras presidency and the 
Chitaldurg District of Mysore had also been brought under the Yadava sway 
and were being governed at this time either by officers dircedy appointed by 
the emperor or by feudatories who professed whole-hearted allegiance to the 
Yadava conqueror. It may be added here that all this territory continued to 
be governed by the Yadavas practically throughout the thirteenth century, 
for a large number of inscriptions of all the later Yidavas are found in it! 
It is dear that the succeeding f loysaja rulers reconciled themselves to its loss 
and did not attempt its reconquest. 

The Kamatak expedition came to a successful end by iiiy but 

* A few bte records cmlft him with the bchcuJln^ dT odjc Tchejii bjijg tad the pEacittg of 
another upoQ the empty throne (Mutioli adJ, 4^; Chikka Sekuna wscdptkui, 

AL 4 JR, ijasf, p. Tha tiwlitiao is, bqwever, cibriously % rcffiechofi of the fuel la 

ymvr^, CD-opcatEd with hia father in bEtb^^ shout these cvcnlx 

^ 1^17-S, App. % no. 1&4. 

^ EC, Sb. ill, 3 j_t, sLij, 309, 376^ SlI, ii, noe. 363-7. 
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Siriihana could not give any Jong respite to his troops. Wc find him engaged 
m an arduous campaign against the Kolhapur SiJahara king. Bhoja II. in 
A.D. iii6 which kept his fortes busy for a period of about two years. The 
cause of the war was the imperial ambition of the contending rulers. Viiaya- 
ditya, the father of Bhoja D, had played the role of idng*maker and had 
helped Bijjaja to oust Talk in and to seoare the KalyanJ throne. Bhoja (ji.D. 

naturally dedded to assume imperial titles when he found the 
Chalufcyas, the Kaladiuds, the Yadavas. and the Hopa|as engaged in an 
apparently interminahlc internedne conflict. In a.d. 1187 we discover him 
calling himself Vikiama of the Kali Age' and in a.d. laoj wc find Somadeva, 
a protege of his, according him imperial titles like Paiamabhattaraka 
Rajadhirija, and Pa^chimachakeavartL* It is clear that the discomfltur^'of the 
Ya^vas at the hands of the Hoysajas and thdr later commitments in 
^dhradek made Bhoja fed that the rime was opportune for him to assert 
^s independence. He decided to measure his strength with the Yadavas and 
it seems that he attacked them in the tear when they were engaged in their 
^narak offensive during a.d. FoUowing his victorious return, 

Simhana thetefom decided to remove this thorn from his side, once for al 4 
and invaded the Silahara kingdom. Bhoja suffered a defeat and fled from his 
Qpital Kolhapur to the adjoining fort of Pamija or Panhala. Simhana has 
been described as ‘an eagle who caused the serpent in the form of the mighty 
mler Bhoja, hiding in the fort of Pamala* to take to It would seem 

that the fort could not endure a prolonged siege and that Bhoja had to 
abandon this last stronghold and take reflige elsewhere. 

The subsequent fate of Bhoja is not known. Nothing more is heard of him. 
He was at this time already an old man and seems to have died either in the 
battle or of a broken heart soon afterwards. He had a son named Gatjdari- 
ditj-a, hut there is no evidence whatsoever to show that this prince was 
allowed to rule as a feudatory. We begin from this date onwards to get 
Ya^va inscriptions in Kolhapur itself, the ^iiahlta capital, the earliest of 
which, dated in a . d , 1218, refers to the erection of a gate before the temple 
of Amhabai by T^ija, an officer of Simhana,'* It is therefore clear that 
Simhana thought Kolhapur to be an important strategic place which should 
be under his own direct administration and decided to the Silahara 
kingdom. The annexation took place just before a.d. 1217, for a Yadava 
record, dated in that year though hailing from the distant Shimoga District, 
delights in describing Sirfahaija as a Vajnt (thunderbolt) to the Pimi]a fort.^ 
Obviously the capture of the fort was an important recent feat and had to 
be duly proclaimed to the new Yadava subjects in the Kamatak. 

'fhe relations between the Yidavas on the one hand and the Paramlras 
and Chaulukyas on the other wete never very cordial We have seen already 
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that BhiUama V had invaded the territories of both these powers in a-d. 

n nnn g the ne^t thir ty years the OtauJukya kingdom became Steadily 
weaker^ but the Yadavas were unable to take advantage of this owing to 
their reverses in the south and their subsequent efforts to retrieve Ack 
fortunes and improve thdt posidon on that fronden The Paramlra king 
Subhatavmnan^ however^ was still smarting from the memory of the wanton 
invasions of his province by the Chaulukyas during the preceding half centory 
and advanced to invade Gujarat soon after the overthrow of the Chaulukya 
forces by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak in a^d, 1194. The Chaulukya king Bhima was 
unable to withstand this attack ackd had to submit to defeat. Later on, southern 
Gujarat was aiso wrested from the Guqara kingdom, and the Chlhamana 
chief Siihba^ who was ruling there as a feudatory of the Chanlukyas, was 
obliged to transfer his allegiance to Subha-^vannan. From Broach as his 
base Subhatavarman invaded Gujarat and captured its capital. His suc¬ 
cess, however, was but short-lived, for very soon he was driven out by 
Lavanapmsida, a minister of Bhima. The Paramaras, however* conrinued to 
exercise overlordship over Simha* the king of Lata, even during the reign 
of Arjunvarman (r. a.d, 1 a 10-17), successor of Subhatavarman. 

Such was the situattoo in MSlwa and Gujarat when, elated by his signaJ 
successes in the south, Slmhana decided to try his luck in the nocth. The new 
Paramara ruler Arjnnavarman had married a Hoysala princess^^ named 
Sarvakal^ who w^as probably a daughter or granddaughter of die Hoysaja 
king Ballaja. While Siriihina was inflicting a series of defeats upon the 
Hoysala king, we may well presume that hk I^ramara son-in-kw did not 
remain a passive spectator of the misfortunes of his wife's rektioos. He may 
have attacked or at least prepared to attack Simham from the north. Ac¬ 
cordingly as soon as his hwds became relatively free from his commitments 
in the Kamatak and Kolhapur, Simham launched a counter-oflensivc against 
hlalwa in A.D. tiij. 

The expedition seems to have been fairly successful. Hcmadri claims that 
Arjunavarman was not only defeated but ako killed in the batdc, and when 
we remember that this ruler's rdgn came to an abrupt dose befoi^ a,D. laifi 
or 1117, we may well accept the statement.- After the overthrow of the 
Paramaras, the position of King Sirbha of Lata became very critical. He was 
no match for Sirbhana. He therefore transferred his allegiance to his former 
suzerain and the Chaulukya king BhJma was able to enhst the help of his able 
minister Lavanapmsada, The drama which refers to 

this alliance is, however, curiously enough, silent as to the events that 
followed The however, states that Lava^prasada com- 
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pelled Siihhana to retire,' But it is diiScuit to be sure whether this retiienicnt 
refers to the expedidon of a.d. 1215 or to a later invasion. It would seern 
that Si mham was satisfied with his victory in MSlwa and did not rhinlf it 
worth while to risk an attack on Lita as a part of the same campaign, after 
he had learned that its king had made an alliance with the Gurjara mlcr. In 
any case his army returned to the capital in about a.d. 1218, for we find his 
victories in Malwa and Gujarat being made known in a proelamarion to his 
new Kamatak subjects as early as September 1218.* The kings of Lata and 
Gujarat could describe the return of Siniharia with some justification as a 
victory for their own forcesd Though foiled in his plan of the contjuest of 
Lata, Simhana must have been pleased with the total outcome of his cicpcdi- 
tion, for it had completely broken the power of tlie Paiamaras, a feat which 
was a necessary prelude to the conquest of Gujarat. 

With his armies once more free from commitments in Karnata-k and 
Kolhapur, Sutihana launched a large and well-equipped expedition against 
Lata in a.d. 1220. KliolcSvara, a Btahinan general of Siruhana, who had 
already disringurshed himself on several battlefields, was selected to lead the 
Yadava army. The choice was a happy one, for the fief of the general lay in 
Khandesh and Berar, and so he was quite familial with the terrain of the 
country in which his forces were to operate. Lata, or southern Gujaiat, vfas 
srill being ruled by the GiMramana ruler Sichha. His was a small kingdom and 
he had formerly been able to withstand the Yadavas simply because he could 
at that time be sure of the backing either of the Patamatas or of the Chaulukyas, 
But the Pacamara power had now been broken and the Chaulukya throne 
had been usurped by an upstart named Jayantasiitiha. Both Bhima and his 
minister Lavpnapiasada were more concerned in ousting this usurper than 
in helping Simha, who had never been really steadfast in his loyalty to them. 
Kholesvara therefore secured an easy victory; in the battle that ensued King 
Shiiha was killed and so also was his broiher Sindhuraja. The latter's son 
Sangrimasiitiha, or Sankha, was taken prisoner and the Yadava flag was 
planted on the ramparts of Broach.-t The Ambe inscription of Kholesvara, 
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dared A.D. i2za, describes how the victorious general raised his column of 
victory on the shore at Broach. Simhioa, however, decided not to annex 
; after a while he released SangtSmasioiha from captivity and allowed 
him to rule at Broach as his own feudatory. This second expedition of 
Siraha^ia may he presumed to have ended about a.d. titj. 

At about this time both the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras had become 
very much weakened and Sahgramasiihha therefore decided to improve hb 
position with the help of Simhana by remaining consistently loyal to him. 
WhUe his father and uneJe were engaged in the war with the Yadavas, 
Lavajuprasada, the de facto Qkaulukya ruler, had seized the important port 
of Cambay belonging to the kingdom of Lata and anneW it to Gujarat. 
Vastupala was appointed its govemot in J^,D. 1119 and the dty had begun 
to prosper under his able administration. Very soon, however, Gujarat was 
threatened from the north by the king of Marwar, and the Muslims also 
began to make ominous movements of their armies with a view to attack 
Anahilaparfapa. Sarigramasiridia decided to exploit this situation for his own 
advantage and sent an ultimatum to Vastupala to surrender Broach to him. 

Vastupala's refusal to do so, he attacked the dty, but failed miserably in 
his venture. He had to retire discomfited and disgraced.' The predse date of 
this event is difficult to determine, but it may perhaps be placed in about 

A.D. IZIJ. 


What Sahgramasimha could not achieve by his own unaided efforts, he 
tried to realize by a coalition. He induced his overlord Simharia to form 
common cause with Dcvapala, the new king of Malwa, and to launch a 
joint attack upon the tottering kingdom of Gujarat. He himself assumed the 
command of one of the invading armies. The main Yadava force was under 
the command of Kholcivafa, who had already distinguished himself in the 
earlier campaign in Gujarat. 

The advance of the alhed invading force aroused a storm of frantic terror 
in Gujarat, which has been graphically described in the Ktrtikaumudi, canto V. 
The capital was thrown into ^eat confusion; people ceased building houses 
and collecting com ftom the fields. The townspeople fought with each other 
to secure vehicles of any kind with which to flee into the coun try before the 
enemy's troops, In times of disaess, says the poet, Ckakrabh^it (Lc. God 
Vish^iu, the wieldcr of ehakra, or in its other meaning ‘a cart which possesses 
wheels') alone is the ultimate recourse for men. People had good reason for 
thert consremation, for the invading army was already burning the villages 
on its route aod the lit up the skies at nighL 

The divergent atcqiatits of the sJtuatioii given by the diffefeiit authors ■ in 
whom poetic feeling was more evident than a sense of history, make it 
difficult for us to reconstruct the actual course of this invasion with any 
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certainty. To make the confusion gicatec still, none oF our authors gives any 
date for the events described by him. It, however, seems very probable that 
the consternation described in the Kiriikatimtidl took place at the time of 
the coalition referred to in the i'iammtramadaaiisTdaKa on pp, j and ly. If such 
is in fact the case, it appears that Lavanaprasada et^tually retrieved the 
situation by a clever ruse. One of his spies secured service in the camp of 
Devapala, the king of Malwi, and managed to steal his best horse branded 
with the rnaster’s name. This was eventually given to Sahgtamasiriiha by 
another spy as a present from Devapala. In the course of dme it was con¬ 
trived that a forged letter should fall into the hands of Simhana, purporting 
to be a secret communication from EtevapaJa to Sangrarnasiiiiha. The letter 
teferted to the present of the horse, assured Sangramasiriiha that Devapala 
would attack Shiihaija in the rear as soon as he entered Gujarat, and exhorted 
Sangramasitiiha to take that opportunity of striking off the head of Simhana 
in onicr to avenge his father's death which had been brought about by the 
Deccan king. The letter produced the desired cflect and Simhana was con¬ 
vinced that his so-called allies were only conspiring to bring about his down¬ 
fall. Lavagaprasada was threatened from the north by a powerfril coalition 
and he made overtures for peace to Simhana which were welcomed by him. 
The statement in the KSrtikaumudi (iv, 65) that Simhana did not dare to 
penetrate farther into GuJatSt although Ijiva^praslda had withdrawn his 
forces In order to attack his northern enemies, 'because deer are afraid to 
traverse the path once traversed by a lion’, need not be taken very seriousiy. 
If the Yadava invasion had really created the consternadon described earlier 
in the poem, it is improbable that Simhana would have withdrawn suddenly 
even after he had become suspicious of his aUies. The withdrawal must have 
followed on an agreed suspension of bostilides, and this inference is con- 
hrmed by the existence of a treaty of alliance between Ijvanaprasada and 
Sihihana, which has been recorded for us as a specimen of such treaties by 
the author of the Ijkhdpadhati (p. 5 a), This specimen treaty cannot indeed 
for obvious reasons be regarded as an exact copy of any hi storical document, 
but there is no doubt that the author of the work must have beard of a more 
or JeM similar treaty made a short time before izjz between Lavamprasada 
and Simhana. We may therefore well presume that the war between Siihhana 
and {..avanaprasada came to an end in about a.d. 1231 by a treaty of mutual 
non-aggression and assistance as suggested by the draft in the LekkapudkuiL 
It need not be supposed that Siriihana reaped no advantage from this venture. 
He must have got considerable booty, and in addition his protectorate over 
southern Gujarat was confirmed and further secured. 

For the next few years the armies of the Yiidavas were engaged nearer 
home. In the Belgaum District of the Bombay State a small Ratta 
principality had maintained itself for several centuries, its rulers being 
accustomed to profess allegiance to any imperial power which was for the 
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time being able to assert its supremacy in the Deccan, Lakshmideva H was 
the kst rulet of tins family and a.d, laaB is his latest known year. Very 
soon ^cr this date, this Ratta ruler lost &vour with Simhana and fell under 
suspicion for reasons as yet unknown to us. The Yadava emperor ordered 
his southern viceroy and trusted gcfierai, Bicha^a, to march against the Ratta 
principality. That tiny kingdom was no match for the invading power and 
succuDibed to the onslaught after only faint resistance some time between 
iizS and 12j 8. Suhha^ decided to annex the principality and entrusted its 
administration to Blchajiia, its conqueror, who was subsequently raised to 
the status of a feudatory ruler. 

General Blcha^a proved himself extremely useful to Siriihana through his 
success in ma i nta i n i n g peace and order in the southern provinces of the 
empire. There were a number of petty rulers there such as the Cuttas of 
Dharwar and the Kadambas of Hangal and Goa, who were semi-independent 
feudatories, now professing allegiance to the Hoysajas, now to the Yadavas, 
but always aiming at gaining independence for themselves at the earliest 
favourable opportunity. Blchana made all of them feel the weight of the 
imperial i»wer by inflicting summary puiiishmHait on each of them at the 
slightest sign of insubordination. Wc need not, however, linger further over 
the uninteresting derails of the sporadic conflicts which arose at this time 
between the Yadavas and the rulers of these petty states.' 

Wc may conveniently refer here to Simhana’s relations with the Kakativas. 
We have shown above how Jaitugi, the father of Sirhhaija. had complc'telv 
shattered the Kakatlya power, He had planned to annex the kingdom, hut 
when he realized the impossibility of the task, he released the fCakatiya prince 
G^pari from prison and permitted him to rule as hb feudatory. Gaciapad 
enjoyed a long reign of more than sixty years during the earlier half of which 
he continued to be loyal to his overlonl. It seems that he participated in the 
northern campaigns of Sim h a na, for one of his inscriptions, dated a,d. lazB 
states that he had defeated the Latas.^ This claim can be explained only on the 
assumption that he had accompamed the Ysdava forces in one of their 
Gujarat expeditions. In the inscription above referred to Ganapati is seen to 
be content to assume the titles of an ordinary feudatory chief, but later in his 
rugn he succeeded in eflecting a considerable southward expansion of his 
kingdam and be^ to feel strong enough to assume an independent status. 
This led to occasional clashes between the two neighbouring states.^ But it 
seems that neither side was anxious to press matters to an armed conflict 
Siihhana was getting old and was less and less eager to embark on any new 
venture, the more so as he was continuously busy with his Gujarit c^edi 
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tipas^ Ganapati too had not forgorttn his imprisonfricnt at Devagir!. Ac^ 
cordingly no further major dashes occurred between the Kakadyas and the 
Yadavas during the reign qf Sirnha^, 

In about A.o. 1239 S iriibana made one more effort^ probably his fourth, 
to conquer Gujarat, During the interval of abont eight years that had 
elapsed since his last invasion of that country, considerable chugt^ had taken 
place in the north Kholesvara^ his trusted general, had died, and had been 
succeeded by his son Rama. Lavanapraslda and hi$ son Virsdhavak had also 
died, and the latter’s son Visaladeva had become the de governor of 
Gujarat. Rama, the youthful and energetic son of KholeSvara, was anxious 
to emulate the example of his father and felt that he could easily overthrow' 
Vlsaladcva, ivho had just ascended the throne. He therefore advised Slrfihana 
to undertake a new expedition. This advice was acted upon and Rama him¬ 
self was put in charge of the fresh venture. 

The ruler of Lata was a loyal Yadava feudatory and so Rama was able to 
proceed unopposed as far as the Narmada. But there he encountered Visala- 
deva with his forces in full array and prepared to contest the crossing of that 
river. A sanguinary battle ensued at the fords, and accetding to the Yadava 
version, Rama showed superhuman bravery there and his followecs worked 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy. If is, however^ admitted that he lost his life 
in this conflict and no victory has been actually claimed for his troopsd On 
the other hand a Gujarat record describes Vasaladeva as a submarine fire 
beneath the ocean of Simhana^s army.^ We may therefore well presume that 
at most the hatde was a drawn one. The Yadava fotce$ must have given up 
all idea of further advance after their general had been killed in battle, and 
wc know- that Sirnhaijia eventually withdrew' his forces from the Narmada. 

The long'drawm struggle between the Yadavas on one side and the 
Gurjaras on the other^ which lasted for more than twenty years, cannot but 
be regarded as tragic. It benefited neither part}' and weakened them both. 
It is indeed a pity that Simharia could not have taken a more far-sighted and 
statesmanlike view of the poHdcai situation as it was developing at that time 
in Norfhecn and Central India. The Muslims had recently overthrown the 
Gaha^vaJas, had occupied more than half of Malw^ and were hammering 
at the gates of Anahflapattam. Instead of making common cau^c with the 
Gurjaras and the Paramaras, who W'erc engaged in a gallant and desperate 
effort to withstand the new invader, Siiiiham was conrinually trying to stab 
them in the back. TTic dynastic rivalry between the contending parties in (he 
Deccan bad made them oblivious of the common danger. The greatest blame 
in this matter undoubtedly attaches to Skbhana, rince he was by far the most 
pow'erful and espcricnced of all his contemporary rulers and should have 
pointed out to them the wisdom of organizing a common front in the Dcccan 
against the new' danger that threatened it from the north. His house had to 
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pay dearly for this lick of vision within less thin half a ccntniy afttr his 
death. ^ 

Hemadri claims tlut Siihhana had captured one of King Jljalla’s elephant 
corps, and had deprived King KakkuU of his sovereignty. A Patan inscrip’ 
dDn,« dated A.D. 1106, records that the kings of Mathura and Banaras had 
realized the menace of the Yadava power and felt its heavy hand, and that 
one of Shiihana’s lesser gtnmis had defeated a Muslim mier. In the absence 
of substantial corroborative evidence most of these claims will have to be 
pronounced as unfounded. King Jajalla must obviously have been a ruler of 
Odiatrisgadh, but there was no prince of that name raling in that province 
contemporaneously with Simhapa. Jajalla O, the last known ruler of that 
^e, had died in a.d. 1170. Kakkula would prima fvit appear to have 
been a king of Tripuri, but the last king of that name had flourished about 
200 years before the acxession of Sidihatia.* It is also doubtful whether any 
Hindu rulers were ruling at Mathura and KafJ during the rule of Slmhana. 
The Ambe inscription states that the name of the King of KaSi defeated bv 
Simhana was Ramap^; but historic research has so far disclosed no ruler 
of this name ruling at Banaras in the first half of the thirteenth century ^ 
It IS not improbable that the name of Ramapala may have been associated 
with Banaras because the poet historians of Simhaija had a vague idea that 
once upon a time Banaras had been under the rule of Rimapala, just as 
Oihattisgadh and Jabalpur- had been under the sway respectively of a 
Jajalla and a Kokkaia. The specific name of the Muslim ruler said to have 
been defeated by some obscure geoeraJ of Siihhapa is not given and the 
record possibly refers to some frontier skirmishes whkh might well have taken 
place while the armies of Siihhafia lay encamped in Malwa and Gujarat. It 
is quite likely that when Mathura and Banaras were occupied by the Muslims, 
scions of the Hindu royal families foonetlv ruling there might have mieratod 
to Madhv’a Bharat and the Madhya Pradesh and carved out small prind- 
paHucs for themselves. Just as the Guttas of Dharwar described themselves 
as the lords of Djjayini or Pataliputia, or just as the Yadavas claimed to have 
formerly reigned at Dvaiavad, though they had in fact never been in pos- 
ression of these aties, so also the immigrant descendants of coval families 
from and Maihut^ who had perhaps created for themreives small 

states in Madhya Bharat, might have styled themselves lords of Mathura and 
Banaras, e^ thou^ *cse cities were no longer in the possession of their 
f^amihcs. S^ly the local rulers at Jabalpur and Tummana may possiblv 
have been kiMwn as Kokkalla and Jajalla to their cootcnipoxari«. It is but 
natural that since the boundaries of Simhana’s empire touched Oihattisgadh 
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and jahaJpin: area, he might have had occasional dashes with the rulers of 
these temtoncs, and might have penetrated into their kingdoms, as is 
suggested by the discovery of some coins of Siihhana in Chhattisgath.’ 
Probably He™dri had such frontier skinnishes in mind when he refers to 
the defeats of kings Kokkalla and Jajatta by Sititbana, 

Some of the Yadava records claim that cither Sithhaim himself or his 
generals Kholesvaia, Sima, or Bichana, had defeated the kioga of Sindh. 
Paflchala (Rohilkhand), Bengal, Bihar (Anga and Vahga), Kerala, and 
Pandya. All these claims are probably purely imaginary, for there is no 
independent evidence from outside the Yldava country to show that the 
Yadava armies ever penetrated to any of these distant provinces. 

It will not be out of place to refer here briefly to the carets of two of the 
generals of S trhham who contributed substantially to the glory of his rdgn. 
It is curious to notice that one of them, Kholcivara, was a Brahman and the 
other, Bichajrja, a Vaiiya. Kholcivara was a native of Khandesb and eventu¬ 
ally became the governor of an eirtetisive part of the Yadava kingdom, cover¬ 
ing Khandesh, Berar, and portions of (he Madhya Pradesh. It is interesting 
to note that Trivikiama, the fathei of Kholcivara, was a pious Brahman 
noted for his scholarship and regarded as an ornament of his A^ahara. His 
son Kholcivara, however, abandoned the sruk (the sacrificial ladle) for the 
sword and eventually became one of the greatest generals of the age. He 
probably began his career by helping Siriihai^ in suppressing a local Abhira 
chieftain named Lak shml dcva, ruling at Bhambh^iri, probably identical 
with Bharoei in the Western Khandesh, where a ruined fort is still in otU- 
tcnccA His next achievements were the overthrow of Hemadd, another local 
chief in the same locality, and the defeat of Bhofa, a petty king of Chanda in the 
Madhya Pradesh. He also distinguished himself in the campaign against the 
Hoysajas and helped his master to capture the fort of TorgaJ in the Southern 
Maratha Country. But his most important victories were obtained during his 
campaigns in MaJwa and Lata, which have been already described above. 
Rama, the son of KhoJeSvara, foUowed the military profession of his father 
and w'as eventually killed in battle during a campai^ which had as its object 
the annexation of Gujarat. It is interesting to note that though KhoieSvaia 
had given up the priestly profession as far as he himself was concerned, he 
yet had a soft comer in his heart for those who were fbllowing it, since he 
endowed a number of new A^ahdra villages and settled colonies of learned 
Brahmans in them. 

JagadaJa Purushottamadeva was Slthharia's viceroy in the south in a.d. 
laaj, and was entrusted with the management of all his aflairs. About a.d. 
izjo he was succeeded by Bichana, the son of Chikkadeva, who was destined 
to become one of the most famous generals of Slnibam. He was a Vaiiya by 
caste and has been described as a Vama in destinctlon and a new Qianakya 
' M * ■ * Mlmhi iij uv, it j. 
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or Visluiugupta io polirical inteUigence. His master trusted him as he did 
his own heart He took a prominent part in the wars against the Hov^sajas. 
One of his Inscnpdons claims that he planted a column of victory on the 
banks of the Kaveri*' In recognition of his valuable services he was ap¬ 
pointed viceroy of tCamatak and he offered valaable help to his in 

curbing the feudatories there and in tnamtainiijg peace and order. 

The long narrative of wars and conquest, given above, might lead the 
reader to suppose that Siihhana was cocidy a wanior and nothing else, but 
such was not the case. He was a cultured ruler, who could appreciate music 
^d patronlke literature. The Son^T/arstsd/cam of Sarahgadeva was written 
in his court. It Is an interesting and important work on music and shows wide 
acquaintance with the music both of south and north India, The work marks 
an important landmark in the history of musical science. Sirhhana himself is 
reputed to have written a commentary on this work.^ Whether he actually 
wrote the commentat)' himself, or whether one of his courticis composed 
it and passed it off as his royal patron's work, we have no means of knowing, 
Changadeva and Anantadeva were two famous astronomers of this age, 
both of whom lived as members of the court of Simhana, Liberal royal 
patronage enabled Changadeva to establish an astronomical college at Parana 
in Khandesh In memory of his illustcious grandfather BhaskarScharya. 
Anantadeva wrote a commentary on a chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brah/tas- 
phatajiddhMta, as he did also on die Brihajjdtako of Varahanuhita, 

The Yadnva empire reached the zenith of its glory and power in the reign 
of Siriihana. Neither the Hoysalas not the Kakatiyas, neither the Paiamlras 
nor the Ghaulukyas dared to challenge his supremacy in the Deccan. Each of 
these powers was attacked in turn by Simhatia and each was defeated. The 
Hoysalas had to surrender the Ceded Districts, Bombay, the Kamatak and 
the northern parts of Mysore State. The Chaulnkyas had to relinquish Lata 
or southern Gujarat and for a considerable period the Narmada became the 
northern houndary of the empire. Its precise extent is difficult to determine; 
but we may not be far wrong in asserting that all the territories to the south 
of the line connecting Broach and Nagpur and to the north of the line con¬ 
necting Girsoppa with KumooJ were included in it, A large part of this 
esrtensive territory was no doubt actually governed by feudatories, but they 
were all loyal to, and lived in fear of, the imperial power. Some indeed of 
these like the SUaharas of Kolhapur and the Rattas of Raundatti, who had 
shown signs of insubordinatioD, were promptly punished by the annexation 
of their prinetpaJitics, which were incorporated in the empire. 

It must however be admitted that SimhaM followed the tiadidonaJ policy 
of the Deccani power, that of continually aggrandizing itself at the cost of its 
neighbours in the south and the north. Events in Northern India do not seem 
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to have perturbed him much. Even when Malwa and Gujarat were gradually 
cruniblmg under the onslaught of the powerful Islamic armie-s^ Siihhana 
Could not d$c above the narrow dynastic prejudices of his house and go to 
their assistance. Instead of organizing a commou front against the northern 
invaders, he attacked Gujarat and Z^Ialwa from the rear and hastened their 
fall before the jumies of Islam. His descendants, as w'ilJ be soon seen 
(PP* bad to pay heavily for this political folly within less than 

fifty years after his death. 

Sirhhana had a son named Jaitugi^* who predeceased him . This need not 
surprise us^ since Siiiiha^ enjoyed a long reign of at least thirty-seven yeats^ 
and he must have been nearly seventy at the time of his death in a.d. 1246. 
Whether Jaitugi had any brothers* we do not know* j\fter Slmha^'s death, 
the crown passed to his eldest grandson Koshna. 

Luckily the date of Simhai^*s death, like that of his accession, is not in any 
doubn Two records of his successor make it quite dear that he must have 
died sometime towards the end of a.d. ia4£, most probably either in 
November or December of that year.^ 


Kfishna 

{a.d. 1146-fio) 

As shown already above, the accession of Kdshjja took place in November 
or December 1246. Since the new king succeeded his grandfather, he perhaps 
was not mote than about thhty at the dme of his accession. In several 
Canaresc inscriptions his name appears as Kanha^ Katd^ra or Kandhara 
in its PtaJerit form. 

The unending dynastic struggle between the Yidavas, die ChauJukyas, and 
the Parainaras, which permanently benefited none of die combatants but 
eventually weakened them all, continued unabated throughout the new reign. 
After the death of his general Rama in the battle on the Narmada in about 
1235^ Siffrihana had stopped active mterfereace in the afikirs ofhis northern 
neighbours. He was getting old and was probably exhausted by a lifetime of 
warfare. His grandson, however, wa$ an enthusiastic young prince anxious 
to win fresh laurels in the field, and he decided to launch an expedition to the 
north* Grcumstances were undoubtedly favourable for such a venture, for 
the Paeunara power had been considerably weakened during the previous 
two decades. The capture of Bhilsa and Ujjayini by Iltutmish in tz3 5 and the 
destruction of the famous temples there dealt a serious blow to (he prestige 
of the Paramata power, and jaitugideva, who succeeded Dcyapala in about 
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1240^ hid neither the resources oor the ability to retrieve the situarion. Soon 
after his accession Kpshria decided to invade Milwa. A number of Yadava 
records' daim that he livas a veritable 3 iva to Madana in the form of the 
MaJava king. It is, however, doubtful whether Jaimgideva was in faa killed 
in battle on this occasion as is suggested by this simile. He may have been 
only defeated. IC^ishna's victory over the Paramaras is mentioned in Vadava 
records as early as lijo. This iuvasioa of Mal'wa was thus evidently the tirst 
military venture of the new king. It does not seem to have been foDowed 
by any annexation of territory. 

After defeating the Paramaras. Krishna attempted to invade Gujarat 
where Visaladeva, the son of Vlradhavak, was ruling. There was already a 
long-standing feud between the two dynasties, but Visaladeva's marriage 
with a Hoysala princess seems to have given additional provocation for 
Krishija’s invasion at this time.^ Hemadri's eulogy and the Paithan plates 
both claim that Krishija defeated Visaladevap while the records of the latter 
assert that it was he who defeated the Yadava ruler.'* It appears that Krishna 
attempted no serious invasion. There were only inconclusive frontier 
skirmishes, in which sometinies Kpshna and sometiines Visaladcva got the 
upper hand- None of these skirmishes led to any significant territorial changes. 

No othM political events of any importance occurred during the short 
reign of Kpshna. Jalavarman Sundara Papaya attacked the Kakatiya king¬ 
dom soon after his accession in a.d, laja and penetrated as far as Nehorc,* 
and Bi ch a na, one of Kiishiia’s generals, claims to have defeated the Patidyas 
sometinK before a.d. i aIt would appear that Krishna was asked for help 
by the Kakatiya niJcr Gaijapati, who had been a Yadava feudatory for several 
years. Bichaj^ who was then viceroy of the south, must have been dispatched 
partly in response to Ganapati’s appeal and partly as a precautj nnfliy measure, 
lest the invader should attempt to penetrate still farther and perhaps to 
violate the Yaday-a territory^ itself. Chamunda, another general of Kriahtia, 
claims to have humbled the pride of SomeSvara, the Hoysaja king, sometime 
before a.d. lajo. The reference may be to some frontier skirmish, cither in 
this or in the preceding reign. His Munoli inscription asserts that Kpshna 
had also defeated the Cholas, but wc need not take this claim too seriously.^ 
The statement m another record that Tripuii was captured by Krishna mi’, 
however, fac true;* the old Hathaya kingdom was practic^y a no-man's 
land at the time and Krishna or one of his generals may well have occupied 
its capita] for a while. ‘ ^ 

During his short rdgn Krishna managed to keep intact the empire which 
he had inherited from bis grandfather. He was a follower of Vedic Hinduism 
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and is said to have btonght fresh strength to it by his numerous sacrifices. 
He had a aiirnbcr of able ministets and generals to help him in the administra¬ 
tion* General Bicharia and his cider brother Mallisetd continued to serve the 
Yadavas as loyal officers and efficient govemora in the Kamatak. The latte r^ 
who had been a mere district officer under Strbhaj^a* rose to the position of 
larifadtJad/uAdri^ or viceroy for the whole country, early in the reign of 
Knshtia. He was succeeded some dme In about lajo by his son Chimun^- 
tayij who bore the titles of f^^itidprad&sTki: and Another minister 

of his was Lakshmideva, a Gujarat Brahman, who claims to have helped his 
master to consolidate his powers He was succeeded by his son Jahla^» who 
was as e^epert in coimsd as he was in leading the elephant phalam^. He boasts 
that he secured victory for his master on many battlefields, jahlam wa^ also 
a man of literary taste^ for he compiled, or perhaps got compiled, an anthology 
of verses called containing choice selections from celebrated 

Sanskrit poets* Jahlam’s two sons, Rlmachandra and Keiava^ were each 
given fiefs in the Satara District and contuiued to serve the imperial cause 
after the death of their father.^ It wa$ not only light literature whidi flourished 
in Krisht}a*s reign, for the Veildniaia/psfar^^ a commentary on the 
which itself is a commentary upon SaAkarachlrya’s was 

also composed at thi s time. It seems that at the time of his accession in t ^46^ 
Krishna had either no son, or he had one who was not old enough to take 
his place jM'atdja. We therefore find his brother Mahldeva helping the 
administration as the heit-appaxent as early as a.d* 1 ijo. At this dmc, at any 
rate, the relations between the two brothers must have been more than 
cordial, for they are described as sfmiTar to those eristing between Rama 
and Lakshmaria.^ K^isliM died rather prematurely in 1260 and it appears 
that the dying monatch consented to the passing of the crown to his brother, 
probably on the understanding that the latter would in due course be suc¬ 
ceeded by bis own son Ramachandra who was then too young to rule- The 
12th of April, 1260^ is the last known date of Kririma.^ His death 
occurred probably soon thereafter, for the Raudra A*d. 

fell in the first year of his successors reigOn 


Mjihadeva 

( ajd . ixfio-yo) 

Mahidcvft, the younger brother of Kdshm, succeeded him in the latter 
half of A.D. I There is no e^ndence to show that he was acring as a regent 
for his minor nephew* He bore full imperial dries. 
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There weic two SiMhara families ruling in the Kankan at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Of these the one, the capital of which was Kolhapur, 
was OTerpowered by Simhatia^ in about a,d, i i . The other contiuued in au¬ 
thority in the northern Konkan with Tbana as its capital dow’n to about a.d. 
1260, governing of course as a feudatory of the Yadaws. Kesiraja ^ilahara 
ruled at Thana from about a.d. i to i Z40. Thete were even then occasional 
cl a shes between him and his Ya^va overlords.’ But the relations between 
the ^ilaharas and the Yiidavas became much more strained during the reign 
of his successor, Somesvara (r, ia4o--6j), for reasons as yet undiscovered. 
A,D. ia6o is the last known date for Somcsvaia, and Hcmadri tells us that his 
patron Mahadeva defeated and extermtnated this ruler. The invasion of the 
northern Konkan was probably the first mihtaty undertaking of the new 
Yadava king. The expeditionary force, which was strong in elephants, 
signally defeated the Silahara army on land. SomdsTira then took to his 
ships. Alahldcva pursued him at sea with his naval squadron, and in the 
engagement that ensued Someivara was drowned. Hemadii statics that the 
SiJahara king preferred to sink beneath the waves, because he thought that 
the Ere bumrng under the ocean would be less oppressive than the wrath of 
Mahadeva.^ 

It is usually presumed that the Silahara kingdom of Thana was annexed 
to the Yadava empire after the death of Somest-ara, for we find that it was 
being governed by a Yadava governor in a.d. i 175.1 But a fragmentary 
inscription now raises some doubt about this matter;* for it shows that 
Maharijadhiraja Konkanachakravard Jaitugideva was ruling Konkan in 
A.D. 1266. Since this ruler assumed the title Kohkanachakiavarti, usually 
borne by the Silaharas, and since two of his ministers, Mainayaka and 
Chandraprabhu, were also officers under Somesvara, it would appear that 
Jaitugideva, a son or a relation of Somesvara, had managed to re-establish the 
Silahara power by a.d. lafiS. On the other hand the imperial title Maharaja- 
dhiraja assumed by Jajtugi, as wcU as his name, would suggest that he was a 
pthu^c of the imperial Yadava family who was governing the province urith 
the help of the ministers of the old r^gimc.s This unccrrauity as to the actual 
facts can be resolved only by the discovery of new material, which may yet 
prove decisive. 

The Kikatiya king Ganapati died in A.D. 1161 soon after the demise of the 
Yadava emperor Kpshna, and was succeeded by his daughter Rudiamba. 
fhe presence of a woman upon the throne was naturally a temptation for her 
feudatories to rebel, and for a time there was chaos in the t^ndhta country. 
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MaMdcva decided to exploit this situddon and invaded the Kakatijra king- 
dom. We; may well credit the mtement of Hemadri that the Yadava atmy 
was victorious and captured several elephants from the enemy. IS^ether this 
Was only a frontier skirmish or whether Mahadeva penetrated as far as the 
capital^ but refrained from pressing home his victory berausc his opponent 
was a woman—as claimed by Hemadri—it is difficult to say» 

The Hoysaja kingdom had by this time been divided into ™o parts^ and 
Narasimha fl^ who was rtiling its northern half was only a youth of tv^^enty- 
two at the time of his accession in a*d. iz 6 i. When by about a.o. iz(SS 
Mahadeva became free from his commitments in the Konkan and Andhra 
country^ he determined to attack the new lfoy$a|a king. Hemadri claims no 
specific victory for his patron Mahadeva over the king of the Karnatak' on 
the other hand two Hoysaja records describe how, underrating the power of 
Narasiihha, the Sevum king Mahadeva entered the battle on his elephant in 
grandiose style; how, being unable to withstand the enemy attack, he took 
to his horse; and how, overcome by tenor, "he galloped away at night, think¬ 
ing flight his best hope under the circumstances^^ This detailed and circum¬ 
stantial description leaves no doubt that Mahadeva was in fact completely 
def^ted by the Hoysala forces. 

This disaster to the Yadava arms inspired the Kadambas to rebel and 
Mahadeva sent his general Balige-deva to suppress the uprising,^ He appears 
to have succeeded in his mission and to hive re-established his master's 
supremacy about lafiS. 

Let 115 now survey the relations of the Yada-vas with their northern neigh- 
hours during this reign. It is claimed in the Paithan plates that Mahadeva 
had defeated Visaladcva^ but since this ruler had died in a*D* i i 6 i the state¬ 
ment probably refers to the campaign undertaken in Krishna's reign, in 
which hlahadeva may have partidpated as y. Hemadri states that 
the Malavas put a boy upon the throne, because they knew that MahadcT,ra 
would nor attack a minor. The red reason, however* for MahMeva's not 
launching an attack against Malwa and Oujarat seems to liave been his pre¬ 
occupation with military operations in the south. 

"The Gau^ entered anthills and the UtkaUs, losing shame, fled away', 
says one record regarding I^lahadcva.^ These victories over the rulers of 
Bengal and Orissa seem to be purely imaginary. 

Maharaja Tapparasa was the Sart'adhikarin or primc^minJster under 
Mahadeva. He continued to hold this post down to a.d. Oevaraja 

was an officer vrorking in the southern provinces.^ No|ambavadi (the 
Shimoga District} was in charge of two brothers, Chattataja and Kucharija, 
who their headquarters in Belur.* Thc$c brothers bdoaged to the 
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Brahman caste; they were as eager to chensh and encounige the Brahmsinicai 
fiaith as they were to distinguish themselves in their new Kshatriya profession, 
Kolhapur was u nrirr the charge of a feudatory named Maideva.t Lastly 
Hemathd himself was an important officer. He continued to hold office under 
Ramachandra after he had been entrusted with the supeiintendcnoe of the 
secretariat and the elephant corps,* He completed his Vratakkandti in the 
reign of Mahadeva. 

May-jimc, a.o. nja, is the last known date in the reign of Mahadeva.^ 
He died soon after that time and was succeeded by his son AmmariB, 


Ammana, who began to rule in the latter half of a.d, tiyo, was destined 
to have only a short reign. His cousin Ramachandra was the eldest son of 
Ammaua^S unde and Ammaria’s succession probably contravened 

the understanding given by Mahadeva at his accession that he would hand 
over the throne not to his own heir, but to his nephew, the minor son of his 
dying brother. Public opinion seems to have been on the side of Ramachandra, 
So also were most of the important officers and trusted generals, for we find 
many of them, Hkt HemSdri and Tikkama, who had been genuinely and 
deeply attached to Mahadeva,* deserting his son Ammana^s cause, and 
transferring their allegiance to Ramadiandra hnmiediately after his accession. 
When Ramachandra dedded to make a bid for the throne, Aminaria did 
not secure and Imprison him, or rather most probably was unable to do so. 
Ramachandra seems to have escaped from the capital, and from his place of 
concealment to have planned to win the throne by a ruse. Amma4;ia, i gay, 
pleasure-loving youth, was fond of dandng and music, Ramachandra selec¬ 
ted a few brave and resolute followers with whom he gained entrance into 
the fort of Devagirl as the leader of a band of strolling actors. Once there, 
he soon managed to arrange a performance befote Amma^ia, and w hil e the 
king was engaged in enjoying it, the actors suddenly threw off their masks 
and seized him and his principal supporters,* The d'ifat was completely 
successful, doubtless because most of the generals of Ammana, with the 
exception of Narasimba, had no teal sympathy for his cause. 

This version of what occurred, given in a contemporary document issued 
by Rama rhand ra himsdf, may be taken as correct. It may at first seem a little 
improbable, but there is on reflection nothing impossible in it, if we assume, 
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as have every reason fordoing, that Ramachandrahad the secret sympathies 

of the court officers,^ 

A number of Mahanubhiva works State that R^chandm blinded his 
cousin immediately after imprisoning himOne anthocitj' states that he put 
him to death. It is possible, however, that Ammana died a natural death in 
prison, and that people may have believed that his death was hastened by his 

AmniaM had a short reign of only about a year. During this period he 
must have been fiiUy occupied in the smiggle ag^t the efforts of his cousin 
to wrest the throne from him. The vague exploits that are attributed to him, 
curiously ^ough in the charters of his rival, should pmbablv be regarded’ 
as pxxnrly imaginajy, ' ^ 

Rdmacbandra 


(A.D. 1271-1 jll) 

Ramachandra’s accession took place in the latter half of a.d. 1271.+ Public 
opinion seems to have felt that he was perfectly justified in using force and 
stratagem to secure the throne which rightfully belonged to him. Whether 
it approved of the subsequent blinding (and murder?) of Ammana we do 
not know. Most of the trusted ministers of hfahadeva were disinclined to 
dianipion the cause of his soo- They almost immediately transferred their 
alJe^anec to Ramachandra and began to serve him loyally and zealously. 

lUmachandra signalized his accession by organizing an espeditioo to 
Malwa. Arjuna’i'aiman 11 had recently ascended the ParamarB throne (in 
f. 1270) and a dispute had iirisen between him and his minister, which 
resulted in a bloodthirsty conflict and eventually led to the division of the 
kingdom between the two disputants,^ Ramachandia therefore found it an 
easy matter to overwhelm and scatter the attenuated and demoralized Malwa 
army.® It scerns that in the course of the same campaign certain inconclusive 
frontier skirmishes occurred between the Yadavas and Gurjatas. We find 
each side equally claiming victory in these.^ The Yadava army returned to its 
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bast before the end of a..d. iiji after a short campaigo of four or five 
months.^ 

We have already seen hove' the Yadava forces wctc signally defeated by the 
Hoysalas when Mahadeva led an expedition in person against that southern 
kingdom. This defeat had long rankled in Ramachandra^s heart and he now 
derided to organise a powerful espedition to avenge it. Two or three years 
were devoted to making thorough preparationSj which were entrusted to 
the seasoned soldier and general Sajuva Tikkamarasa. Joyideva and Hara- 
plta,^ who wctc also citpeidcnced generals* were deputed to help Tikka- 
marasa. 

hloving from its bases at Baimvasi and NoJarnhava^I^ the espeditionary 
force entered Hoysaja territory in the autumn of izyj. It eaiiied cvcrjliiing 
before it and eventually reached Belavai^ not for ficotn the Iloysafa capital, 
Dvir^mudia. Tikkamarasa baked here for a while in order to complete 
his plans for the siege and capture of Dvarasamudra, In the meantime the 
Hoysaja king Narasiihha sent out an army under the cominand of his youth¬ 
ful and energetic generals Anka and Alaideva to drive back the invader. 
These efforts proved ail unavailing and the Hoysaja army was defeated with 
great slaughter about the end of January 1276, Encouraged by these victories^ 
Tikkamaiasa advanced to the capital and laid siege to iL The besieged fotecs 
now fought bravely for thdr capital and king. A numher of Hoysaja generals 
including Nanjcya and Gullaya were killed in action. Eventually, on the ijfch 
of April T276* Aikkeya Nayaka^ the son of the Hoysala Commander-in-chief, 
led a determined attack and drove back the invaders. ‘ ‘T will take Dvarasa- 
mudia in a single minute^* was the boast of Tikkamarasa^, says a Hoysala 
record; 'but when brave Aiikeya fell upon the Yadava forces, Haripik was 
afraid, Sajuva Tikkama fled, and Joyideva beat his mouth, * * , Though 
Sa}uva had spread over the whole country of Bciavadi, Afikcya gave him 
time neithet to remove his last encampment nor to take food, and drove him 
back as far as Dhummi/^ 

Saluva Tikkama rasa was no doubt ultimately foiled in hi^ attempt to capture 
the Hoysala capital and had to raise the siege and return home at the begin¬ 
ning of the summer of 1176* But he none the less brought hack with him 
a vast plunder* including a large number of horses and elephants. 

Occasional skirmishes did take place bctvi'ccn the Yidavas and Hoysajas 
during the next fifteen y^rs, but there was no further ntajor cticoimier. An 
internecine war w-as in progress between the two brother Hoysala rulers* 
Naraaimha and Ramanatha, although their father had divided the kingdom 
between them expressly in order to avoid this. They therefore were in no 

* The Tktijfy qver the Mik™ k mEntimuai in ihc ftiilhitfl pJifw bnicd in JantHry 1 

* LbCet dd wc COCK ACtOoS enother Horapak, the aoct^n-hiw of RimBchandre- Stoce ths 

lltiCT VM cmjy A jovih of ahout rwcnty-fiTc in A.u. 117% H not sccin posSLtilc ttar be coaki 

hoxc buMl any iod-En-kw st die time of tbia npcdicofl- 
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posltioa to avenge the hunuliation inflicted upon them in the siege of thpir 
capitfl] fa^ the Yadavas. Ramachandia on the other hand was fully occupied 
by military campaigns elsewhere, and had then no further time to follow np 
his vicroiics on the southern frontiers of his domain, 

Direcdy he was freed from his commitments in the south, however, 
Ramachandia planned an citpansion of his kingdom in the north-east.’ He 
first attacked the kings of Vajrakara (probably Vairagarh, eighty miles north. 
east of Chanda) and Bhan<^gara (Bh^dara, diirtj'-cight miles east of Nagpur) 
and brought their territories under his sphere of influence. Then he marched 
northwards to Tripuri near Jabalpur, which had once been the capital of 
the defunct KaJachuri kingdom, and occupied it without any difficulty. With 
this city as his base of operations, he resolved on a bold invasion of the 
Muslim empire. He was anxious to restore Banatas to Hindu rule, marched 
straight upon that city, and occupied it. Since Purushbttamapuri plates state 
that he built a temple at Banaras after its conquest, which was dedicated to 
the god Sarangdhara, we may well presume that Rlmacfiandra not only took 
possession of Banaras but also occupied it for at least two or three years. 
This must have been after the death of Balban in a.d. 1186 and before the 
accession of Jaial-ud-Din Khaiji; we know that during this interval Delhi 
was for a while unable to hold and protect the oudying provinces. It is 
further claimed that Ramachandra defeated the king of Kanauj and pene¬ 
trated as far as the Kailua range, but there does not seem to be much truth 
in these assertions.* Qashes doubtless took place between the Yadava forces 
and the Subedar of Kara near Allahabad; there is, however, no reliable 
evidence to show that Ramachandra was able to advance to Kanauj or the 
Himalayas. 

Ramachandia was not able to retain his hold over Banaras for very long. 
With the advent of 'AlI-ud-Din at Kara as its governor, his forces had to 
withdraw southwards, probably not later than about A.D. 1*91. 

While the imperial forces were engaged in the Gangetic plain, feudatory 
chieft in the Konkan ruling at Sangameshvar and Khed (in the Ratnagici 
District) and Mahlm (near Bombay) rebelled against Ramachandra. Rama- 
chandta sent his son to chastise them and he successfully accomplished his 
mission.’ 

The Yadavas were undoubtedly at the height of their glory In a.d. 1292. 
Their hereditarj' enemies, the Hoysalas, had been crushed and they had 
Succeeded in penetrating as far as Banaras. But their power soon declined 

fuUowinff pATM^la-ph is bose^d upon dsta fujiiishciJ by the Punubattam^puri blatn 
of Runachandm; El, nr, 199. 

^ * Love df BUitctaiifjp, rttlrtrthaii the desire to rac&diin ilic MtiMl inddoila, sons to be respon¬ 
sible for the ipcnifon of K£nyiU(nbj« JUld (Ciilasa ki vei« no. ry of the Puruihtiltamapuri pities. 

* PunithottBinapufi plata, t. 17 and JJC. l. ii, 17. A record ftom the Somb fjluk dated iwp, 
1*9+ trfeis toao ofEcerai ‘hiUlter of hostile Konkantks’ {BC, viii, Sh j<«). This peimti may have 
recently fEfujncd, fftim ihc K-onkan tamp^u^in. 
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and after about twenty years the kingdom was annexed to the nofth-lndian 
Islamic empiie. 

The daring raid of *Ala-ud-Dln, the then governor of Kara-Manikpur, 
undertaken in a,d. 1154, marked the first stage in the dedinc of the Yadava 
power, it is usually assumed that the raid was dictated primarily by the desire 
of the governor to acquire the resources he so badly needed, by the judicious 
use of which he hoped one day to pave his way to the throne. But another 
motive, that of punishing King Ramajchandra for his raid into the Uttar 
Pradesh a few years earher, may also have infiuenced his action, 

'AIa-ud*Dln had planned his audacious enterprise with great care. He 
decided to march only after he had been definitely assured by his spies that 
the main Yadvaa army was far away in the south on a raiding expedition. 
He first gave out that he was only leading a punitive force against Gianderi, 
and thereafter professed to be marching to Rajamahemld to seek service 
under the king of that territory, since he was dissatisfied with his treatment 
by bis own unde. Moreover during his march he pitched his camps on the 
borders of desolate places, in order to avoid aniacting attention. When, 
however, he reached Ladiur, the governor of the place reported the 
advent of the hostile army to the capital and endeavoured to prevent its 
further advance. 'Ala-ud-Diu, however, easily overcame the opposition and 
rapidly reached Devagiri by forced marches at amajdng speed. 

Rlmachandra was completely taken by surprise. 'Ala-ud-Diu had with 
him a force variously estimated as beiw'cen d,ooo and «,ooo horsemen. 
Against it Bamachandra could raise a mtUria of only about 4,000; he was, 
therefore, easily defeated in an engagement fought near the capital and had 
to take shelter in the fort. This, however, had then no ditch around it nor 
were its walls yet complete. The king’s plan was to hold out until his son, 
who had been summoned to his assistance with the utmost urgenev, should 
teach the capital to rescue him. But the fort was uot provisioned for a siege 
and Ramachandia was therefore compelled to sue for 'Ala-ud-Din 

agreed to retire on receiving an indemnity consisting of about i.joq pounds 
of gold, a large quantity of pearls and jewels, 40 elephants, and several 
thousand horses. He also obtained the hand of one of the daughters of 
Rlmachandra, who further agreed to pay an annual tribute eqt^ to the 
revenues of the Elichpur District, The laider had succeeded in i- Tratting gji 
booty and was about to retire within a fortnight of his arrival, when ^kara- 
devB, the crown prince, reached the capital with a force more than twice as 
large as that of 'Ala-ud-Din. 

Muslim historians are not agreed as to what happened after the arrival of 
the crown prince. The later ones among them, such as Firishta, tell us that 
in spite of his father’s advice he reopened hosrilities but was defeated by 
'Ala-ud-Dih who then naturally imposed a much heavier indemnity. 'Isami, 
however, records that the crown prince acH:eptcd his father’s advice and 
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desisted from attack^ though he had a much krger force tinder his command 
thim that of the cnemy^ 

'All^ud-Din^s raid was no doubt a daring eipioit, Vhether we regard the 
resolution jo forming the plaup the boldness of its execution or the great 
good fortune which attended its acI:ompl^shment^ It leflccts Htde credit on 
the cfficiencj' of the Yldava administration that it should not have anticipated 
the danger of a Muslim attack from the north and strongly garrisoned the 
Vindhyan passes; the capital lay open without any adequate defence. That 
'Ali-ud-Din^s retreat should not have been cut off, and that no effort should 
have been made to retrieve the disaster at DevagirS by surrounding and 
destroying the army on its return, through little fcnowm passes and forests 
would seem to prove that the Yadava leadctship was completely demoralized^ 
and its forces confused and discouraged. 

During the next eight or nine y^^ *Ala-ud-Din was occupied with various 
ai&irs and incidents in northern India, It is surprising to notice that the four 
Hindu states of the soudi^—the klngdocns of Devagirh Waraogal, EK lrlsa- 
mudra, and Madura—should have learnt no lesson from the raid of'AJa-ud- 
Din and the possibilities it foreboded. The Khaljis had become masters of 
pracricaEy the whole of northern India and their resources in men, money, 
and materials were much larger than those of any single HindiJ kingdom in 
the south. The only chance of survival of these lay in forming a pan-liindu 
league, pooling the resources of the whole of the Deccan. But not a single 
Statesman in any of the Deccan states seems to have conceived thj$ idea or 
tried to realize It. We have seen already how the Yadavas had stahticd the 
Chaulukyas and the Paramaras in the back while these were being weakened 
by invasions from Delhi (pp, 3 54,1 ; the discomfiture of the Yadavas at the 
hands of 'Ala^ud-Din was now fully exploited both hy the K^ariya ruler 
Prataparudra and the Hoysaja king Bahama II, As soon, as the news of Rama- 
chandra’s defeat reached Warangal, Prataparudra invaded and annexed 
the Yadavfl districts of AmntpMX and Raichur. A little later, in a.d. 1156^ the 
Hoysaja ruler B aTlaja annexed the Santalige one thousand and invaded the 
Banavasj twelve thousand b A*D. 1300. Neither of these rulers had the fore¬ 
sight to realize the common danger and to form a common alliance. They 
had their andent hereditary feuds with the Yadavas and were only rejoiced that 
the Muslim victory over the latter enabled them to pay off their old scores. 

Ramachandra continued to send the agreed tribute to Delhi till a.d, 1505 
or 1304. In that year the armies of ^Ala-ud-Din, rnarcMng against the Kaka- 
riyas from Bengal, were defeated by Prataparudra. This event induced a 
section of the Yidava court to imagine that the imperial power was decUiung 
and could be flouted with impunity. The crown prince Sankara was the 
leader of this party and prevailed upon his father to stop the payment of the 
annual tribute. He also cxdtcd the imp erial wrath by deciding to many 
Devaladcvi, a daughter of King Kanja of Gujarat, whom Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din 
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had wished to have handed over to him, since her mother KanudadevI, 
whom he had married after she had been made prisoner, desired to have the 
company of her daughter. 

After the conquest and annexation of Malwl, the Sultan sent two forces 
hi I Joy, one under Alahk Ahmad to capture Oevaladcvf and another under 
Malik Kafur to reimpose his authority over the Yadavas, 'Isatnls informa- 
tion that King Ramaehandra had sent a secret message to the Sultan inform¬ 
ing him that he was a mere prisoner in the hands of his crown prince and had 
no sympathy with his rebellion seems to be correct. For when the Yadava 
forces under ^ahkatadeva were defeated by Kafdr in the vicinity of Devagirf, 
in March 1307, and King Raimchandta was taken prisoner and sent to Delhi i 
he received remarkably courteous treatment from the Sultan, *Ali-ud-Din 
restored his kingdom ro him, giving him in addition the district of Naosari 
as a per 5 onal>gfr. He was also given the ride Raja-i-EaJdn and pcimined to 
go luck to E^vagio to mle his kingdom as an imperial feudatory. 

Riimadiandra was deeply afiected by this kind treatment and remained 
completely loyal to the Sultan throughout his life. When the imperial army 
halted at Devagiri in 1305 on its way to Warangal, he offered it all possible 
facilides. When two years later a second army arrived at Devagin on its way 
to Dvarasamndra, he placed all the resources of his kingdom at the disposal 
of his sovereign, and not only supplied cotton, wool, and brass objects 
Tieyond computation , but also directed his general Fumshottaiiia to guide 
the force to the borders of the Hoysaja kingdom. Personal loyalty, however, 
was not the only impulse behind this conduct; the Yidavas were the heredi’ 
taiy enemies of the Hnysajas and their king Ballaladeva had recently cicpioited 
the discomfiture of Ramaehandra at the hands of 'Ala-ud-Din by snatching 
from him the districts of Santajige and BanavIsT. The prospect of the defeat 
of King B a l ia l a at the hands of the Sultan was not, therefore, unplcasing to 
the old Yidava king. 

The exact date of the death of King Ratnadiandia is not known, but it 
seems to have taken place somctinie in a.d. 1 jii.> 

The cciga of Ramaehandra lasted for forty years (izyi—ijtj). It was 
thus long but not glodons. In his earlier years it is true that he indicted 
smashing defeats on the Hnysajas and even succeeded in penetrating as fat 
as Banaras in the course of a raid. But he had no real political foresight It 
seems that he ^d not appreciate the significance of the cjtpansion of the 
Muslim power in northern India or learn any lessons from it He chfinld have 
realixed that he would be the first Deccan king to succumb to the imperial 
ambitions of the Sultans of Delhi, vrfiosc resources wc®e very much greater 
than his own. Another ruler with more statesmanlike acum^ would have 
tried to form a south Indian Hindu federation to oppose the onslaught of the 
north Indian Islamic imperialism. Ramaehandra failed to conceive any such 

‘ He ww «till liviflif ia September ijio. when the Purushottaminii] pUtes eiucd by him. 
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projcd:. Probably he was not more to blame in this connexion than Ms mo- 
temporaries ruling at Warangal, Ovara^amudra^ and Madura, who were all 
too much actuated by personal |ealousles to think pf any acdon in common. 
Ramachaxkdra"'s defeat in 1294 was no doubt due to his being unprepared, 
but in succeeding years he did not make any effort to retrieve the situatiorL 
Probably he realised that his resources were too small as oompared to those 
of 'Ala-ud-Din to offer any possibility of successful revolt^ and therefore 
decided to remain loyal to him, m spite of his son's opposition to this policy. 
He thereby no doubt succeeded in keeping hb kingdom intact dow'n to the 
end of his reign. 


San^araJepa 

(a.D. 13 I I to 1 ^ 12 .) 

King Ramachandra had three sons, Sankara, Eallala, and Bimba. Of these 
Sankara, who was the eldest, resided permanently in the capital dty and 
assisted his father in the administration He ascended the Devagiri throne at 
hb father's death in 1311. During RSmachandra's rdgn Prince Bimba was a 
viceroy of southern Gujamt and Ballala of southern Mahar^htra ; the Same 
arrangement probably continued after the accession of Sankara. 

We have seen already how Sankara^ as crown prince, was all along opposed 
to the policy of his father in submitting motkly to the dictates of Delhi, 
When therefore be ascended the throne, he immcdbtely repudiated the over- 
lordship of 'jMa-ud-Din and declared hi$ independence. The courage of 
Sahkaradeva in thb respect was no doubt admirable. Hb military and 
financial resources were as nothirig when compared to those of the Sultan^ who 
was now the undisputed overlord of practically the whole of Indb and whose 
armies had gained the reputation of invincibilit}*. On hearing of Sahkara- 
deva's rebellion^ 'Ala-ud-Din once more sent Malik Kafilr to put it down. 
He easily defeated Sarikaradeva, who seems to have been taken prboner and 
put to death. Malik KafOr annexed the Yadava kingdom and administered it 
himself from Devagiri where he stayed for about three years. He succeeded 
in bringing most of the Yidava territory under his rule, A few local governors 
in the south like those of RaJdurg, Kbmpili, and Kandhyaim (the modem 
Sicbhgarh near Poona) refused to teeognbec the new government, hut Malik 
KafCir did not care to proceed against them. He devoted his time and atten¬ 
tion entirely to the proper organbation of the new adminbtiarion. 

He treated all those who submitted to him with kindness and modetation. 
Under his rule, people quickly began to feel a sense of security and the pro¬ 
vince prospered as a whole. Like all other Mustims of his age, however, 
Malik Kafur believed it to be m^itorious to pull down temples and build 
mosques in their placcs^ His actions in accordance with thb belief caused 
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much unhappiueas to his Hindu Eubjccts. However, Devagiri began to 
become a great centre of Iskmk culture under his administration. 

When 'AJa-ud-Din fell senously il] towards the end of 131 j, Malik Kafilr 
hastmed back to Delhi, leaving ^Aio-ul-Mulk in charge of the Devagid 
adtninistrarion. The latter, however, was soon recalled by him.to help him 
in his new duties. There were now few Muslim troops at Devagiri, and 
Harapaladeva, probably a son-in-law of King Ramachandia, and Raghava, 
a minister under the same ruler, came forward boldly to re-establish the 
Yadava power. But the resurrected Hindu State was unable to maintain 
itself for more than two years. When eventoaUy Qutb-ud-lHn Mubarak Shah 
managed to secure a firm control over the Khalji empire, he decided to march 
personally against Devagid and pnt down the rebellion. He readied the 
Deccan in 131s, defeated both Harapala and Raghava without any difliculty 
and re-established his authority over Maharashpa. King Harapala fell a 
prisoner into his hands and was put to death. 

Tire Yadava power thus came to an cod in i j iS. The Khalji emperor now 
appointed Muslim officers to administer the difierent distdets of Maharashtra. 




Ill 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

T he YadaYA kmgdorn had the features of a monaichy. The 

crown usually passed from the father to the eldest son. In some 
cases, when the eldest son happened to be a minor, a younger 
brother of the last king would succeed to the throne. This would sometimes 
lead to interucebe strife, as for instance happened more once during 
the twenty-five years preceding the accession of Bhillama V (r, a>d. iiBo), 
No instance is known of the division of the kingdom in order to satisfy the 
daims of rival princes. Not did public opinion tolerate the claiming of the 
crown for his descendants by a younger btothcr. Mahadeva carried out 
the duties of the crown prince during the reign of his elder brother Kyishna, 
and also succeeded him on the throne, since Krishna’s son Ramachandra was 
too young to rule at the time of his father’s death. But his effort to secure 
the crown for his own son Anttnana in place of the rightful heir, his nephew 
Ramachandra, met with only temporary success. The high officers and 
generals sided with Ramachandra and supported his cause. 

TAe Krft^ 

The notion that the functions of a king arc similar to those of the divine 
guardians of the earth, which is met with in contemporary works on political 
science, is also to be fo und in some of O'Ur records.* fCinga, however, did not 
claim and were not credited with infallibility. Queens and princesses are but 
rarely seen taking part in the administration. t.akshTn|_ a sister of Khole^vara, 
the Khandrs h feudatory of Sirhhana, is seen goveming her brother's 
principality during her nephew’s minority. Bhlgubai, who governed 
Tardewadi, was probably a relative of Sirhha^ But these two cases seem 
to be exceptional. 

For about joo years the Yadavas ruled a small principality as feudatories 
of the Rashtrakutas and the Cha|ukyas> When, however, they won imperia] 
status, the territory under their control continually expanded, i^ll at last it 
covered pta<mcally the same area as that of the Rashtrakufa Or the CMlukya 
empire. During the reign of Simhana and his successors it came to include 
southern Gujarat, the Maraud Madhya Pradesh and Berar, the Bombay 
Mahar^htta, the western half of the Hyderabad State, the Bombay Kamatak, 
the Ceded Districts, and the northern districts of Mysore. The K^tlyas, 
w'ho were at this tkne ruling the eastern half of the Hyderabad State, were 

’ £1, m, ill, Ikhl hucr. t, io. 
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for ft long pedod fendatGiics of the Yadavas, but they seem to hftvc enjoyed 
complete intcrral autonomy. Within the empire itself there werc,^ as usuah 
ft number of feudatories who very often had thdr own vassals and sub- 
chieftains- During the reign of Sirhhjinft^ for instande, Khandesh and Bemr 
were administered by his feudatory Kholesvara^ who had under him a 
number of smaller princelings belonging to the Abhira* the Nikumbha, 
and other families^ In the Kamatak also, the Rattas, the Guttas and the 
Kftdambas were ruling as vassals of the Yadavas^ while actually enjoying a 
great deal of freedom to act as they pleased. 

Fcttda/i^rks anJ l/Jcertys 

The powers and privileges of these feudatories appear to have been in 
g eneral the same as they had been under the Rashtrakuta admiaistiadon, 
They had to pay a fixed tribute and to bring their troops to take parr in the 
imperial campaigns when ordered by the emperor to do so. Otherwise they 
seem to have acted almost as independent mleni+ They could alienate 
revenues for cbadtable and other objects j nay, even if an imperial viceroy 
desired to make a grant from their revenues, he had to obtain their per¬ 
mission before doing so^^ 

Territories not under feudatories were directly administered by the central 
govenuTicnt through its own vicefoys* Curiously enough these also fre¬ 
quently enjoyed the status and title of a feudatory and often transmitted 
thdr posts to their sons,* They can therefore be distinguished from the 
feudatories referred to kt the Ust paragraph only as being of more recent 
origin^ and more directly under the jurisdiction of the supreme power. Pro* 
vinciftl viceroys were selected from the most successful military l^ders^ they 
usually enjoy^ the tide of da^^dj^aAa. They controlled the feudal chieftains 
of inferior rank, maintained law and order, supplied levies to the central 
government and collected the land revenue. They had no authority to 
alienate re^'cnues or assign villages; even such a powerful and fiivoiirite 
viceroy as Bicha^ before whom the lesser chiefs trembled in awe, had to 
ask permission of his sovereign Simhapft before he granted the lervcnues of 
a village for a religious objKt.^ Important provincial viceroys not only 
enjoyed feudatory status, but also held thdr own courts and appointed their 
own ministers- 

It is smmge that the Yidava records should not, like the Rashtfakuu 
plates, refer to the different grades of territorial officers such as r^ifrapa/U^ 
and bA&^ipa/ij. Because of thi^ omission it is not possible to say 
what exactly were the administrative divisions^ under the Yidavas and what 

* Sec HiiiataliaLli piitca ■ iV, jSfi. 

Thus Kfauki\'uA ind Mallbe^ woe sueceedtsd by didl fiorw Rajuachandra imd Quuttdn^ 
xcapccth'ciy. 

J The ennisStoa a£ lefcccnEt to Ebt? pfflimsjtm in tbe Tbana pbla sBcim to be pufdy sitddennl; 
5CC El, liil, m^r 
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were ^ek flames. Piobablj^ the Yaiiava empire was also djirided into rasktrat 
and vish^as, even though these are not spcdficalif referred to in the eiisting 
grants. 

Catttscil af Mmsters 

The Central Government was carried on by the emperor with the assistance 
of a council of ministers. The institution of such a council was regarded as 
indispensable for good administration. Crown princes were accustomed to 
appoint their own mioLsters when they were functioning as viceroys and the 
same was the case with ordinary persons appointed to important governor- 
ships. Thus the crown prince Jaitugi's minister is referred to in one place, and 
the premier of Tikkamadevaraya, the southern viceroy of Ramachandia, in 
another.‘ In a.d. 1063, when the Yadavas were a small feudatory power, 
their ministry consisted of seven officers among whom the Premier (waAJ- 
pradhaha^f the Foreign Minister {sanadktdff'akj'^^ the Revenue JVIinister ^s/aha- 
ardiya), the War Minister {mshSpraihan^^ndndyakd)^ and the Chief Secretary 
(pata/akarapt) were the most important. It is rather unfortunate that the 
records of imperial times should have preserved for ns no names of the port¬ 
folios of the di&xent ministers. We may, however, condude on the strength 
of earlier and contemporary practice that the ministry must have included 
all the portfolios in extstence in 1069 with die addition of several more like 
those of the Ecclesiastical Minister {pan^‘/a) and the Judicial Minister 
(pra^tpaka). When the kingdom expanded into an empire, the number of 
assistants or secretaries working under the dilfcrcnt ministers must have 
been considerably incieased. 

Certain officers like Bidiapa, Tikkamarasa, Pumshottama, &c., who were 
undoubtethy provincial viceroys, are also described as makspradkoftai or 
prime ministers in the Yadava records. As means of communication were 
very slow in those days, it is doubtful whether the principal officers of the 
central government residing at Devagin could also have funedoned as 
viceroys of distant provinces like the Southern Kamatak. A number of 
Yadava viceroys, however, are recorded as using the title of siakapradhdna 
or premier. It seems that this designation indicated that the status of the 
provincial viceroys who were hotiouced with it was actually that of a prime 
minister, and not that they were actually discharging the duties of that officer. 

Proficiency as a mihtaiy commander was apparently almost an indispensable 
qualification for promotion to the ministry under the Yadavas. as it was also 
under the Rashreakutas, JaitiapaJa, the prime minister of the first Yadava 
emperor, Bhillama V, was as great a general a$ he was a statesman. The same 
was ffic rase with almost all the important ministers, W'ho are usually 
described in our records as dasdaniiyakatf or mihtarv' leaders. 

One would have supposed that at least in the case of Hcmadri, the ortho¬ 
dox Brahman author of the Vrafakka^da^ the military qualiheation might 

' Sit, ix, not. 367 ind 5(7, 
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have been dEpensrd when he was selected a minister by and 

continued in tliat office by Rlmadiamlra, But such was not die case. Con¬ 
temporary evidence shows that Hcmadri was as intimately acquainted with 
the theory and practice of the training of war elephants as he was with the 
detaib of the diflerent tTo/as^ Not only so, but he had also led a successful 
military cspcditiari and subdued a rebellion in the JMdi Distdctp* Nagaxasa 
too^ the prime minister of Krishiyia, was as great a scholar as he was a 
soldier.^ 

It is dear that the knowledge of military scienoc and the art of leadership 
were largely cnldvated even by literary men during our period. Chahgadeva* 
who w'as the court astrologer of Siitihana^ was a highly skilled swordsman 
and an accomplished wielder of the lancc.^ Ministers were also expected to 
be well grounded in the theory and ptactioc of political affiiirs;; some of 
them indeed are expressly described as persons wffiosc intellect had been 
tempered and developed by intensive study of poUtics and other sciences.* 
Nagarasa^ the prime minister of Kri3hi;ia, was equally distinguished as 
scholar and soldier.^ 

The successful functioning of the ministry, it was hdd, was dependent on 
the king’s being able to trust his ministers as impUdtly a$ his own hearty and 
on their being in thett turn ‘as skilled in political science as Vishriugupla 
(Kautilya)^ and as efficient in destroying the enemy as the god of deaffi^ 
And in fact, in accordance with this pronouncement, certain tninistets are 
described as bosom-friends and close companions of the emperor, others 
again as bis right hand or mouthpiece.® 

Most of the leading ministers and gcncfals enjoyed the status of maAdsJ- 
or Probably they also enjoyed jdgFrj given to them 

as an equivident of monetary remuneration, and they were responsible for 
their proper administmtion. Mahapradhina Malli s effl is described as granting 
the revenues of a village ’which was situated in his own jurisdiction or 
{sifddkfidr£wijAayi)J^ The Toragak six thousand and the Sindewadi one 
thousand which Mahlpradhanas Pumshottama and Basavarsa respectively 
administered were probably in fact their own j^rs^ 


Prffvmaa/ and DhMct Oncers 

The central seccetariat controUed the provincial and district officers 
through its own inspecting staff whose meoibers were called ga^kas or 
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PROVINCIAL AND DISTRICT OFFICERS j6i 

acrauntants* Their functions were probably simitar to those of the 
bhaJSasanckarstis of the VikifakH administration. Members of this inspecting 
staff sometimes went astray themselves and had to be called to order by their 
Superiors.^ When royal olEcers visited villages for inspectioiij they were 
sumptuously entertamed.^ Naturally the villagers had to foot the hiU; 
imposts and special charges in conneiion with the arrival, temporary tesi! 
dence, and departure of royal officers, mentioned in various records, must 
have been levied to defray such eapenditotci. 

The admimstrative machinery, generally speaking, seems to have been 
reasonably efficient and considerate. The government was accustomed to give 
compensation to villagers when they had suReied as a conscrprence of the 
movement of troops or of the action of the cnemy.J Even when land grants 
were made for religious objects, the precautions necessary in the interest of 
efficient adniinistratioii were not forgotten. Rights inconsistent with local 
usage and practice were not tecogiii2ed. The administration did not encourage 
ah^tee landlordism; some grants state that the Brahman donees could 
enjoy their shares of the alienated revenue only if they continued to stay m 
the village. They were further required to be virtuous and loyal in their 
behaviour. Courtesans were to be given no asylum, gambling was not to be 
patronized, and the donees were not to organize themselves into a military 
band,* ^ 

Prisoifj mJ the Pawk^atJ 

Prisons were maintained for detaining oflenders, who were kept there in 
chains. Minor olleticcs and civil suits were tried locally at the village ck^a^i^ 
with the help of the villagepresided over by the headman ; serious 
offences were tried by officers of the central government. There is no evidence 
to show how far popular will could mflucnce the Central Yadava administra¬ 
tion. Our records do not refer to any councils of the people's representatives 
either central or provincial; probably such bodies did not exist. Central and 
provincial governments, however, had few duties apart from the main¬ 
tenance of bw and order. Most of the beneficial and atneliotarive functions 
of government were d i sch arged by the village communities, in which the 
popular dement predominated. The will of the people could thus make itself 
felt along certain lines in the affairs of government only through the channels 
of the village panch^atSt 

Sourcti of Rmmtf 

Some of the privileges conferred upon the grantees in our records give us 
a glimpse into the main sources of the revenues of the State under the Yadavta. 

•IA.mu.,,7. ^ ^ 18.79J. 
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We find that they were more or less the same as those found under the 
Rlshtnikum- The State dfliincd ownership in rrunes^ hidden treasures, waste 
lands, pastures, fotests, orchards (on State lands), bkes and public wells' 
many of our records transfer the State’s income from the ahoinc sources to 
those named in the benefice. Arable lands belonged to private individuals 
these had to pay to the State the land tax (fdraffga) which formed the back¬ 
bone of its revenue. Cultivators were also object to some additional minor 
imposts w^hich were called upari^sras. The inddence of the land tax under 
the Yadavas cannot be ascertained from the evidence available at present; 
its percentage was, however, reduced when lands urere made the subject of 
grants to temples and Brahmans. 

Customs and excise duties were the next most important sources of 
revenue. Customs officers are often referred to in the Yadava records,^ but 
hoTV they discharged their functions and at what rate they levied the duties 
on different articles is not known. It appears that the State claimed the right 
to demand the best articles brought to the market by a merchant as part of its 
tax upon him* This claini was doubtless not always enforced, but in the 
normal course of events a certain percentage varying from ^ to lo seems to 
have been levied on sales. 

We get occasional glimpses into the military organheation of the Yadavas 
partly from contempomry inscriptions and partly from the 
written in r* a.d. 1290. Soldiers were very carefully selected from the 
members of the viUage mUitias. The bow and arrow, the sword^ and the 
spear were the principal weapons. The shield was the principal means of 
defence, but the soldiers were also supplied with coats of mail There was 
keen competition for employment in the regular forces, since the soldiers 
were permitted to retain part of the Spoils of war and booty acquired.^ 

The Yadava forces consisted partly of the standing army directly recruited 
and paid by the central government, and partly of the levies contributed by 
the provindal viceroys smd feudatories. There was thus no general coherence 
or esprii d* r&rps uniting the whole imperial army» and its strength depended 
to a great extent upon the loyalty^ good-will, and cffidiaicy of the viceroys 
/ and feudatories who commanded and led the various contingents. T^ 

Yadava empire had a long seaboard, and there is some evidence to show that 
it maintiined a amll permanent navy. This was iri fact brought into use when 
Puri, the island capi^ of the Sil^ras, w^as captured. The navy, however, 
docs not seem to have aimed at controlling the routes to the west or the east. 

* Wlical vOkgCi were gtan red to iCttipJES or Bratmmxu, iIksc bcfsinc cntitiEd cml^ 10 the rcFcnuci 
whacis ikc SiEEc u*cd to dsdTc fmm the yilbges «ld no^ Co the produce which Wm ^athend hum 
the fidda [nchided in tbeiiL S«c xiVp l JBBiLAS^ xii, 7, 
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RELIGION 


HrjjdwjJXf, BmldAJsxfj 

O F the thfflec main neiigions of ancient India, Hinduism, Jainism, and 
I Buddhism, the last mentioned had pmctically ceased to exist during 
•he Yadava period. There arc neither sculptures nor paintings nor 
inscriptions to show that either Kanherj or Ajanta were active centres of 
Buddhism during our period. One Buddhist establishment existed at DambaJ 
in the K^atak during the eles'enth century; it is, however, very doubtful 
whether it continued into the time of the Yadavas. With the disappearance 
of its monasteries. Buddhism vanished fitom tlie Tand^ for it had no organiza¬ 
tion among the Jaity. Hinduism borrowed a good deal from Buddhism and 
sileotly shed a number of its features which had been the object of reproba¬ 
tion by the Buddhists. The Buddha himscif had by this time been recognized 
by the Hindu faith as an incamation of the Supreme God. Buddhism and 
Hinduism thus became amalgamated; the former was not supplanted by the 
latter, but rather absorbed into it. 

The spirit of toleration and harmony that had existed in Hindu society 
since early times continued to manifest itself also in the Yadava period, A 
Deccan record of this period, which describes the supreme spirit as being at 
one and the same time Siva, Brahmadeva, Vishiju, Jina, and the Buddha, 
gjves us a glimpse into the religious outlook of the age, which regarded even 
the founders of the heterodox faiths as so many incarnations of the one 
Supreme Spirit.* 

There is no wonder that while the generaj religious outlook was so btoad 
and catholic, followers of the didcring forms of belief should have lived 
amicably together. VFc actually £nd the Hindus and Jains intermarrying. 
Thus Chandramauli, a minister of the Hoysala king Vlraballlla, was a Safva, 
but his wife Achyakka was a devout J ain, ofiering her worship regularly in a 
Jain temple.* Brahmans arc often described as bees at the lotus feet of Jina.* 
It should therefore occasion no surprise to come across some cases of the 
same donor founding and endowing both Hindu temples and Jain kuaJii.* 
The prevailing spirit of harmony was unfortunately to some extent dis¬ 
turbed by the rise of the Vlia^aiva (lingayat) sect during the latter half of 
the twelfth century. There was keen rivalr>' between the followers of 
jainism and those of the new faith, and sometimes they came to open blows. 
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One reason for this state of affairs was the fact that the Vm^aiva sect gained 
most of its followers frotn the trading classes, often at the expense of 
Jainism, which had been so long popular among them. What may be 
described as active leligious persecution, however, did not adst, for the 
rulers tried to keep an impartia] attitude towards the rival beliefe and their 
adherents. The Yadavas were orthodox Hindus, but we find them extending 
patronage to the foUowers of the new religion as well as to those of their 
own faith. Thus the Gadag inscription of Simhana records a grant given by 
him to Trikupesvara, a VfraiaiYa temple at Gadag.* 

Timpks 

The temples continued to be the main centres of public worship among 
the Hindus- Deities worshipped in them were the Puranic gods like Siva, 
Madhava, SQrya (die Sun), &c. Pandharpur and Vitthak temple 
had already become a famous centre of worship. We find Mallisctp, the 
southern viceroy of KfisJujar making a grant to its temple while encamped in 
the vidnity during the cours-eof his campaigns.* It is interesting to note that 
the deity at Pandharpur was then known as Vishnu and not as Vitthak. 
Temples also continued to be built in the names of departed kings ; we find 
Tikkama, a general of Mahideva, building at Harihara a shrine called Maha- 
dcva-Rlya-Nirayana in memorj' of his late master.^ 

The records belonging to our period show that temple worship was then 
more or less similar to what it is now. Musk and sandalwood paste were 
used; flowers and garlands were offered; fragrant perfumes were burnt, and 
lamps and camphor censers were slowly swung in ritual cadence. Devotees 
were also entertained with music and dances on special occasions.^ 

The temples continued to be the most important centres of philanthropic 
and cultural activities* Many of them maintaiaed rest houses where free 
meals were available for the destitute* Some shrines nkntained Colleges for 
higher education^ and the sa/tras administered by them offered inv^uable 
assistance to poor students.® The recitation of the Puranas, which spread 
Hindu doctrine and culture among both literates and illiterates, continued 
throughout the period to be a special feature of temple activities. 

Pri\'atc or personal religion became completely dominated id this period 
by the views and theories advocated by the Smiitbp Puranas, and Nibandhas. 
It is interesting to note that no kings of this period nor any recipients of 
grants arc described as engaged in the perfonnance of Vedic rituab. The 
Vedas no doubt still continued to be regarded as inspired revelations, but 
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it was QDt tfac tiicories propounded in them, but father the views advocated 
by the latei Snuid wrJtecs like Paxisiia and Ahgiias, which held the fiedd in 
the domain of teJigioti.^ Generally, however, these Smyids were being 
superseded in their turn by the Puriius and Nibandhas, the vratas pre- 
scribed in which were becoming increasingly popular. Thus King Bhilknaa 
is described as devoted not to Vedk sacrihees but to the and 

upavasas.* A compendium of all these vraias and upavdsas was prepared by 
Hemadri, a minister of state who Boudshed under Mahideva and Rama- 
chandia. We may safely assume that most of them had become generally 
popular and were freely quoted. A record slightly later in time {a.D. 1378 
describes how the King of Verna had given all the d^uu prescribed by 
Hemadri.* The constant references to ch^table gifts at vretas, which recur 
so often in the religious works of this period, do not necessarily imply that 
such donations contributed merely to the selhsh interests of the priestly 
class; indirectly they also helped society as a whole. In fact we find severd 
donors applying their generosity to the building of tanks and irrigatton works 
and to the maintenance of dykes, canals, hospitals, and establishments 
for feeding homeless ii-anderers.* The property of Brahmans dying with¬ 
out heirs could not be daimed by the State; it was usually devoted to the 
financing of objects of public utility like the construction and upkeep of 
artificial lakes for water storage.* 

Some of our records desedbe the focmaJities that were gone through at 
the time of making rdigious gifts, and these ate veiy interesting. The 
selection of a proper time and place was regarded as very important. When 
this had been done, the donor used to bathe in the morning, offer arg/^a 
to the Sun and oblations to his ancestors, worship his tutelaiv deities, 
perform iama, obtain the assent of the elderly persons in the family and then 
proceed to make the grant.^ 

The belief in ghosts was common and there were persons who professed 
to exorcize them with success. There were also a few Aa/Ai^gtj, who would 
cut out flesh ftom their own bodies and offer it to a dicty as the sactihee. 
Some persons used to airy portable temples on their heads and thereby 
earn their livelihood.^ 


Nto' HifigieHi Mot/emealj 

Let us now tum to the new religious movements which appeared in ^ht1^ 
age. Of these the Mahanubhiva may be considered first. Govindaptabhu and 
Chakppani arc but shadowy figures in the history of this sect and are usually 
mentioned only because they were respectively die preceptor and preceptor’s 
preceptor of Chakiadhara, the real founder of the movement, Qiakradhara 
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was the son of VTsaladeva,’ a Gupnt princeling, his original name being 
Haiipilfl, He eventually renounced the world and became a disciple of 
Govindaprabhu, whom he met at Riddhipuia while on a pilgrimage to 
Ramateka. He obtained full God-realiaation in a.o. isyj and thereafter 
founded the Mahanubhava sect. He recommended the worship of Krishna 
and Datta, emphasiacd the supreme importance of devotion {hhaktt), 
non-slaughtcr {akirAsd), and good conduirt, and maintained that God was 
safftna, the relation between the divinity and the devotee being that of 
master and servant. Renundadon w'as the supreme ideal for every 

devotee and even women were admitted into the sect as nuns. This last 
step was Counter to the prevailing practice in Hinduisni and Buddhism and 
may have been partly responsible for the subset^uent unpopularity of the 
sect. Another cause for this was die permission accorded to the monks and 
nuns to beg cooked food from the members of all castes alike without any 
distinction. 

It seems that the Mah^ubhiva sect attracted the attention of King Rlma- 
chandra and that he and some of his queens were enrolled among its followers. 
But later on the royal devotees abandoned their allegiance to the movement 
for reasons as yet unknown. During the foDowing centuries the Maha- 
nubbava sect founded its maf/iaj in the Punjab and even in Afghanistan, but it 
never again became popular in Maharashtra. 

Far Afferent is the history of the Bhakti movement associated with Sri 
Vitthala or Pa^durahga of Pandharpur. We have shown already how a grant 
was made in favour of this deity by a Yadava minister in a.d. IZ45. A record 
in the temple of Vitfoala at Pandharpur, inscribed in a.o, 1175, shows that 
pilgrims from Tdangana and the Kamatak, Maharashtra, and the Madhya 
Pradesh, used to visit the temple and vie with one another in their bene¬ 
factions to the establishment. This temple became the most famous centre 
of popular worship in the Deccan towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
when its presiding deity became the supreme object of adoration in 
the Bhakti school. The Bhakti movement was rendered very popular by 
a number of poet-saints, most of whom were non-Br ahma by caste. 
Among them Nimadeva was a tailor, Janabai a maid-ser^™t, Sena a barber, 
and Narahart a goldsmith. Of these Namadeva was bom in a.o, layo,^ while 
the others flourished in the following century. The Bhakti cult, which these 
saints populariaed, has in fact been the real living religion of the masses of 
Maharashtra during the last 6 od years. It introduced democtacy into the held of 
religion and preached its principles in a language that appealed to the heart 
of the ordinary man and woman by its simplicity, cflectiveness, and sincerity. 

The rise and tenets of the Lingayat sect have been already discussed 
earlier. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

TAff Casti Sjsum 

T he ca^tc system did not undergo any nnsirked txansfoematiori in the 
Yadava period. Castes were determined by birth. The Vita^va and 
Mahanubhava movernents did Indeed in theory raise their voices 
against the dgidity of the caste system, but actually they accepted it in 
practice. The system, however^ was rigid only as &r as the absolute pro- 
hibirion of intercaste marriages was concerned. It did not prevent people 
from following a profession other than die one hereditary in their <^tep We 
find man y generals recruiced from the Brahman and Vaishya castes; JahJam 
and Khole^vara, who were Brahmans^ and Mailisetti who was a Vaisya, are 
only some tt'pical examples in this connerion^ 

The Brahmans of Maharashtra were strictly vegetarian. They would never 
take food from non-Brlhmans and avoided as far as possible having any 
communication with the untoachablcs. Their professions were usually the 
same as those followed by members of their caste in the Rashtrakut^ period. 

The Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were brought down to the level of the 
Shudras during our period. It wa$ at this time that untouchability took on 
its present form and character. The untouchable classes were the same groups 
of persons as those so considered in the preceding period h 
C ontemporary records often give the surnames of the recipient of grants* 
and Ur^e find that some of these are still in use. Thus the surnames Pa^ta- 
vardhana and Ghafisasa can be traced back to the thir teenth centuryd 
Migrations of Brahmans from one province to another took place from time 
to tiinc. "Ilius the beneficiary of the Kalas fiudruk plates was an emigrant 
from a village in the Madhyadesa (Uttar Pradesh). He settled io the Nasik 
District and eventually became a minister of state* One of those benefited by 
the Qukkabagewadi gram is called Varli>asiya i possibly he was an Immigrant 
from Banaras. Children of these immigrants probably married with the 
children of local Brahmans. There was as yet in this period no strong pre¬ 
judice against interprovincial marriages. 

As far as the position of women is concerned^ early marriages of girls at 
the age of lo or ti became customary in this period. This peaedee was a 
death-blow to female education. The custom of lutUe had begun to prevail 
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in royal families; at the death of Kamadiaiidra several of iu$ qtieens kq- 
molatcd themselves as suftwi. The coatom, however, was not popular out- 
side KshatciTa dxdts^ for certain writers of the age such as VijoaneSvara 
argued that it was not permissible, at any rate, for Brahman widows, since it 
was after all in efieef a kind of suldde. A widow's right to inhedtanoe of 
property had become a firmly estabUshed custom in the Deccan during our 
periotL Widows usually put off all ornaments, but they did not as yet shave 
their heads. The purd^ system had not yet come into existence^ 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 

T emp les, viliage^, and capital dties continued to be the main 

centres of higher education. Unfortunately coritemporaiy records 
afford us no descripdoii of saiiy of these educational institutioDS. The 
donors of some of the grants arc called ^expounders of the Vedic 

hymiis\ 'experts in **kramapd/Aa^^ \ ^ell-grounded 

in the ten branches of Vedic lore\ janfi^najijrasmtis^ ^omniscient like 
Sarasvati^ or prdsanmtsarojra/ii^ '&vouritcs of the goddess of learning". It is 
obvious that these must have been famous teachers^ who imparted higher 
Sanskritic education free of charge in their private schools, which were 
known as 

Apart from the aff^aAdra villages there also existed special colleges founded 
for specific purposes. One such college existed at P'itam in Khandesh, 
having been founded by Chahgadeva, a grandson of Bh^karachirya, for the 
purpose of furthering the study of the astronomical works of his illustrious 
grandfather. This institute had received liberal grants from the State, and 
the residents of the town also aided it with voluntary contrihuttoas in cash 
and kind on various auspicious occasions. * 

Vagbli, another town in the Khondesh, was also a centre of higher learn¬ 
ing J Devagtd, the Yadava capital, must have been a well-known educational 
centre, as were most of the capital towns in Ancient India. The same must have 
been the case with Paidiam and N^ik, which had been well-known holy 
places from very early days. It is a pity that the ertant records should be 
silent about the educational activities of these places. Nor do they refer to 
any temple colleges, though there can be no doubt that these existed in the 
Yadava period, as they did in the times of other dynasdes. 

Let us now turn to the literary aedvidcs of the period. A number of 
astronomical works were vrritten in the Deccan under the Yadavas by 
several members of a distinguished learned famil y^ founded by Kavichakra- 
varri Trivikrama, the author of the Dama^i^tAalAd. His son Vidyapati 
Ehaskarabhatm was a protege of the Paramara ruler Bhoja. Bhiskara- 
bhatta's great-grandson was I^vl^vara Mahe^varach^'a (ir. a.d. i lay), 
composed two works on astrology, SeAAara and Mahesvara’s 

son was the famous astrologer, Bhaskaracharya, who wrote a number of 
works on mathematics and astronomy. Chief among these are the SiWA^rtta- 
sirematti (composed in A*D. tijo) and the KarsnuAuitiAala. The second 
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chapter of the first of the above works is the best treatise on aJgcbra to be 
found in Sanskrit literature. 

Bhaskaracharya, who was given the titles of Sarvajna, 'the Omniscient 
One’, and Vi^asadat "the Abode of the Goddess of Learning’, was welJ 
grounded both in the Samkhya and in the Vedanta systems of philosophy. 
His son Lakshnudhaia and his grandson Chahgadeva were the court astro¬ 
logers of Jaitug] and Simhairia respectively. Bhaskaricharya’s grand-nephew 
Anantadeva was also a protufge of Sirnha^j he composed a comtnentary on 
the BrihaJjdtaAa of Varihamihira and also one on the seventh chapter of the 
^ahmasphutasiileShania of Brahmagupta J 

The SsM^tsrstndkara of Sarahgadeva is a work ou music composed in 
the court of Simhana. It is an interesting book showing a wide acquaintance 
with the music of both south and north. The Suktimuktai'd^ an anthology of 
Sanskrit verse, was composed in the Yadava court in a.d. izjS. In the intro- 
ductiou it is stated that it was composed by Jahlana, a comniander of the 
depict squadrons of King Kpshna. But its colophon expressly declares 
that it was compiled by the physician Bhanu for Jahlana, who was probablv 
his patron,- 

The mast famous Sanskrit writer of the Yiidava age k undoubtedly 
Hema^i. He was the officer who commanded the Yadava elephant brigade, 
in which post he seems to have succeeded Jahlana. Later on he was made 
chief secretary to the Government by Mahadeva in about 1265. This office 
he continued to fill unril about a.d. laSj.i 

Hemadri is the reputed authorofa number of Sanskrit works. The principal 
among these are the CkattiTvargachinSamitnu the Kikmrmya, the Tithinir^ya^ 
the AjtiTVfdarasdjatia, the D&nwskyasali, the ?arjatyaprayoga, the Ttisthalmdi 
and the Whether a busy minister, who in addition to the dudes 

of his office was also in charge of the elephant squadrons maintained by the 
State, could have found time to write all these voluminous works may well 
be doubted. It is likely that some of them may have been written under the 
guidance ot direction of Hemadri and their authorship then attributed to him 
by his prot^gffs, as was done by Bhanu in the case of the Sdktimuktdifaii. 

Of these works the Chaisffvaf^hitttdtsafi may be justly regarded as 
representative of the religious outlook and beliefa of the age. It gives us a 
vivid picture of religious life in these times and of the difieient rituals and 
observances which had by then superseded the old Vedic religion. There is 
no doubt (hat many of these rites were actively practised by the bulk of the 
general population under the Yadava regime. 

The rise of the Vira^aiva sect in the latter half of the twelfth century gave 
a great impenxs to Canarese literature; the (Varese works composed by its 
followers have been already mentioned in an earlier section. AH the great 
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MARATHI LITERATURE 

Canacese poets of tlie tliijteetith centuty like jamia, MalUklrjuna, Kesitijat 
&c., Nourished at the Hoysala court, Canarese literatim: did not prosper 
under the Yadavas, as it did under the Rashtrakutas and the Later ChaJutyas. 
The is not far to seek. The Y 5 davas dicmsclves spoke Marathi and 

their capital city was at Oeragiri, which was in the heart of Maharashtra. 
The age of the Yadavas is therefore very impottant in the history of Marathi 
literature, for it originated at this time. The formal parts of inscriptions begin 
to appear in the Maiathi language in some of the Yadava records. The earliest 
inscription of our period in which Marathi makes its appearance is the Patel 
Stone record of A.n. 11B7 where the curse is written in the Marathi language \ 
in the Patana inscription of a.d. 1 aoo the concluding lines describing the 
voluntary contributions of citizens arc also in Marathi. We may therefore 
fairly presume that Marathi had begun to be used as a vehicle of thought and 
literature during the twelfth and also eleventh centuries A.D., though we have 
no eatant worts as early as that period. Nevertheless the mature development 
of the language as a literary medium, which is to be seen in the worts of 
Mukundariya and Jfiandvara, presupposes a literary activity of at least two 
centuries. 

The earliest cjrtani Marathi poet, Muktmdaraya, flourished in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. King jay antapala of Jogai, the son of Ballala, who 
is said to have been his pupil, cannot yet be idendfled, but we know that 
Mukundatava composed his in A.D. tt88; in this work he 

expounds the Advaita philosophy on the lines followed by SaAkara and his 
school. 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century flourished the great jiiandvaia, 
who composed his immortal commentary on the Gfttif the in a.d. 

tzgo, when he was still in his teens. Though almost the fust man of letters 
to write in Mara thi, JnSadvara had supreme confidence in the capacity 
of this language to express the most profound thoughts and the most 
elusive and delicate emotions; he foretold that his work would prove 
sweeter than nectar to its rcadets and would win the applause of the learned, 
and his prediction has indeed been amply justified. The Jna^A/art is in eflcct 
the first* really important work in Marathi, and no later book can compare 
with it either as a piece of poetry or as a treatise on religion and philQsophy. 
Jnane^vara was a gifted poet, a scholar of parts, an original thinker, and a 
deeply religious peisonality. No other writer in the Marathi language has 
combined all these tjualities in himself as completely and thoroughly as did 
Jfiancivara. Though ostensibly a commentary on the GftJ, the is 

really on independent philosophical treatise. 

Namadeva and Janabai were junior contemporaries of JnaneSvaia, and 
their devotioaal Marathi songs are matchless in their beauty and incom¬ 
parable in their religious fervour. Namadeva travelled on foot all over India 

I The □£ th« ViHitiiniidhi ill its ptEsent form it IDUcb Utcr than that nf the JSimiiwi. 
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and founded his mafhas even in some places in the North. He also spent some 
years in the Punjab^ T^ditfe he established a mafia at Ghoman in the Gurtks- 
pur District, which is still in csistcacc* Wc can thus understand how it 
comes to be that some of his songs arc included even in the Graatiasaiel^ of 
Nanaka. 

The cause of Marathi Utetature got a further impetus in the Yidava 
period from the rise of the Mahanubbava sect, which was first brought 
into prouiincucc by Chakradhaia. He was very insistent that his foUowers 
should write in Marathi and not in Sanskrit^ and as a consequence of 
this preference the Marathi language became considerably enriched by the 
literary activities of the new sect. Qiakfadhara hims elf has left no literary 
works, but more than a dozen distdplcs of bis composed books in Marathi, 
mostly on religious subjects. Amongst these^ the SiJupdIapadAa of Bhinu- 
bha(a (a*d. 1275), the VaisaiiiAaram of Damodarapandit^ (a.d. 1278)* the 
RitAmittfstmarnifara of Narendrapandita (a.D* 1288), the Si^^^j^apafha 
of Ke^avaraja (a.d. riSB), the NahpaAijdr^a of Nrisimhakesari, the Riddki- 
/turopormaa of MaheSvara Pandita (A*D. 15 75) and the Lil^ianfm of Mahendra 
may he mcnrionod here^ Some of these works throw important light on the 
events of contemporary history. 


VII 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

T he obserrations mudc about the wealth g£ the cooiitry^ its industries, 
ccmmerce, guild organization, in conncsioii with the Rashtra- 
kuta period, also hold good about the age of the Yadavas. We will 
not therefore repeat them hete but will mcfriy add a few more detaib 
gathered from contemporary records and from the Jmnest^art^ 

The Virabalanja continued to be an influential trade organization having 
its beadc]uartcr$ at Aihole with its branches spread over most of the 
important cities of south India* It was a powerful gtifld dealing m most of the 
prindpal of merchandise, and its ejsccutive eoundl seems to haTC con¬ 
sisted of 500 memberSp The Jmnesmri refers to a state currency in gold 
issued by the Yadava govemincnt and the discovery of the Rachapatanam 
hoard in the Kistna District now reveals its real nature* The gold coitis 
were of the so-called variety, weighing about 57 grains and 

bearing the names of the various rulers under whom they were struck. So 
far the coins of Skbhana, Kanhaia or Krishinia, Mahadeva, and Smama 
or Rainachandra have been identified,^ It dots not seem that the Yadava 
Government issued any silver or copper currency* Small transactions were 
probably done by barter. The J^mJvari refers in one place to a currency in 
the fonn of inscribed skin pieces, but it seems estremely doubtful whether 
any Idindu govemmcrit would have issued such a currency for its subjects. 
It appears not improbable that this particular passage in the Jn^fyari imy 
be an interpolation made subsequent to the times of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughluq. 

^ddenial references in the Jmnehan would seem to indicate that the 
Deccan was in a very prosperous condition during the rule of the Yadavas. 
This inference is confirmed by the accounts of the loot taken to the north 
by Muslim raiders in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The main stilts 
of Devagiri and other important towns and cities of the empire were lined 
with the shops of goldsmiths, silversmiths, and dealers in pearls and fine and 
costly muslins. There were many wealthy householders and there was there¬ 
fore a great demand for such articles, since rich men sought ^gcrly foe 
ornaments with which to adorn themselves, their wives* their children 
and the images of godsp Ornaments and bullion were often buried under¬ 
ground in the houses of the more opulent. These Uved in three-storied 
houseSj, with good windows and doors, painted with pictures on the outer 

* JRAS, 1^15* p, i^. 
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&id£s^ and having guards stationed at the entiaoce. Cooks, umbrella- 
bearers and betel-carriers were among the servants who usnaUy formed their 
retinues* The palanquin was the noniial fashionable mcam of conveyance, 
but when a krge mimber of people were to be transported, ^ ^ the case of 
a marriage party, even the rich used to travel in bullock carts. Horse carriages 
were not in use at this dme. The poor people lived in thatched houses, as 
now; there is no evidence to show ui predsdy what was the ratio of the 
rich to the poor during this pcood. The usual rate of interest foe secured 
loans was la per cenL per annum. 


PART IX 

THE KAKATIYAS OF WARANGAL 


^ DR* N. VENKATAHAMAKATTA and UR. M- SQUA^KHA^A &AKilA 

L Oiiein of thjc dyiUfrty md cuiy ^cmduiorf mJm—Beta Ip 
Pmda I, &Dia IT:, and Prok E. 

n. The Ifuicpcodcnt Sovcreigna— Kikatl Riideidcv^ ha 
Tkturic^ OV« the neaghbooiinl^ prisicc?.; RudradEV*** WW 

with Bhima of tiic Ttlugu Chojil family auhiiigidijn pf ^ 

Kpfas otiH the Koodil^^uina^ IP the Scmcb, cemflutt With 
tbe of D£T?agiiij aufiet^ defcaE ami iS killed m the 

hatde^Id; his tniJlillCft aetd ui^Ctn^ Alahadcva (a,D. 

a doughty wamor» in^^dcd the King¬ 

dom and pcEishcd Maud Wl the back of U 1 ckpbaat d^ug 
the %h!. GanipatiEfca (A-i>. 1199-T 261)^ aivd hkclptjvlty; 
invuaDm of N^ad iild dse Chd^ cInpc^>^^ Kiilottpaga rn; 
Ganapadk subiequcnt fDHitatJcirKnt fmd bis mvasiod of the 
cUMtal AfHihia shstiitts agaittfit FrilhTO¥aia; after his victory 
OverPnlbviSvafa Clu^afKid Knlanarmy to Ka[mga to i^uee 
it to luhi>eCElcrti: the Eastern GaAga inniiiioD, cociqtBcst 

of Kpknu, Ganafwtrft southern cxpeditiaU^hls lekdoos ^ih 
the hk wmr vith the Faf;U^yu of Maduia: Gat^pfliik 

bltcr^tate rektaons, hk fkmily and vassfik, geoenJs and 
mmh ti-nL. Rudramadevi {iLo. iijg-ijj), mbclhAMi cf her 
half-brothers aided hy certain nobles; they ousted her from 
the which the: TTcaptared and pu t to death her half- 

broihOT; Kilcatiya authority re-eaiabliBhcd in ibe Godavad 
valln' Trith ihc help of hiiyafc norhmftndcH, war with the 
who bad luujpedi ic^ikad^ teedtorv in the Sonlhp 
the Srama MthSd^va invaded the KJltatiya Kingduin but 
Rudrama fernght valiantly ftf^I put the enemy to flight, 
Arnbadeva^ the ICiyastha rhlef, foreswore bk allfigiftncc 
to the Kikanya queen, tie entered into alliance with Scunas 
and the Pa^yas to cope cffcctiveJy with the superior forces 
cif the Kikatiyaa, Rudmmdf^el lanndicci a rhreC'pmngcd 
on xAihbadcva and his allies, RudmnadevTs vsssak, 
minJaim. and oflioals, her^tmtlyr Prataparudra (AhIX 

reexaited Mventy'^CFca to iLfcngthen tbe 

defences of tbe kingdansp felted hh new nacidellcd army 
againii soeeic rdbaccory KayasthachJcfii whom be subdued, 
the Muslitn, inenaiExis into the Pc or a n , the carlfcit of 
^Ali-tMi-Din\ erpedition agaifist Tclmga^ in ijOJt 
the Muslim gencralH Fskh r-nd-DTn and Jjbnjn peclfitfated 
info the heart of the kingdom and nached itew WamniraJ, 
ibqi" sustained a cruahing defeat, the failure of the eapedi- 
rirtffidid doe affect ^All-ud-Dln'l dedgna of conquest and he 
dlipatnbed a larger anny timief Matlk Nk'ib who arrived 
near the Kikadya capiral on 34 JiuiEiary t after a pfo- 
Jong«d siege by the enemy Pmtipiirudra sued fuC p«ee 
and M.»W jsSS'ib agmd on the cofidinon that Fwtiparudm 
sfaouki hand over ail his accmmilatcd weaJih and futtber pay 
annually a stapukted sum of DJOney and smd 4 condngcnl 




oT tBUDid depbanq uii} lio»& t9 the Delhi StilfSn U 
W 3 b^ jm-ad-Dih'k eanfidoieie in PmipMiidia *« t fkidw 
^ •lly wheil the Ivief to hdp ilalik Nfi’ib lo the conqttett 

of South Jodi*, PniipmdiacoKipcnUed trtth the Impcrinl 

siUEBston of new SoIssm hi Dciti], FtBiipandis 

did not icod the nipulaiod Mtntul tribute to Delhi Dwinjj to 

«»kQcS 8 ^rf the Itnperwl Ornttol attr the Decom. Chiyl*. 
ud.p£a Tu^liuj teat hi* sta Ulujh ^id, * km 
fttmy. the bailed WancgBl, the degc Itsted for lii 
o^ettne acHsunts of the lie^ by Muslim 
XfdsBcoiiipMitiTelynHjre telafok^ PtitSprudra 
mfljftufctfd fiiiftlly, ondeted by Uliab KJiSn lo be taJten m 
Delhi ^Ib his fitmily, died oq the wmy, Pratnpifiidnt'i 
111 gWHStsii, «id mhiiKcrs. 

lU. Miht^ lilMtitatioM end Aduutliiuatkrfi^-^Sources; Mili- 
Utf the Army; the Goremment: Tibi, 

lion: Itn^tlan; Lind Retismstion. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY AND EARLY 
FEUDATORY RULERS 


HE Kakadyas fast to diiriog ttc dominion of the Chklukyas 



of Kalyani. The attempt made by certain scholars to trace the descent 


JL of this dynasty from Kakarrya Gut^dyana, a subordinate of the Eastern 
Chalukyau king, Amma TI (a-D. 941-70)^ cannot be said to have been success¬ 
ful. since the evidence adduced by them is not strong enough to support 
their thesis. It is indeed possible that the names Kakartya* Klkatya^ and 
Kakatiya arc etymologically connected^ but there is no ground to warrant the 
belief that the Kakadya kings of Anumakonda and Warangal were really the 
descendants of Gundyana, the feudatory of the Eastern Chalukyan Anuna IT. 

Beta U, a subordinate of Tdbhuvanfltnalla Vikrainiditya VI (a.d. 1076— 
11 was the first prince of the Kakatlya family to leave behind any records 
of his mJc. His Anunrmkoi;ida and K^peta epigraphs, dated respectivdy in 
AkD. 1079 and A*i>, 1090^ not only indicate clearly the period during which 
he flourished but also furnish some interesting mformatiDn about his 
immediate ancestors.’ 

According to the Kazipeta record, BctalTs grandiatheXj Beta I, 'churned 
the ocean of the army of the Ch 5 |a king and obtained the Lakshmr (of 
Victory)! This assertion should be compared with the statement in the 
Palampcta inscription of the time of Gampati^ that Rcchtfia Brahma, the 
progenitor of Recherla Rudra, who in all probability was the commander of 

■ OtrpMj, 7^ pp. ij ff. 

^ ^kl. I. The FftEunpctii pillai lEua^tkid of ibe time of Gmp^ntidETa, dated in 

1 115 (a.u 1 2 1attdbui^ ibe co£iqu«tor KlAdil to n rnonitrch, the carapaigti being dkcoAl 

by hi| gcf>uai^ Bmhnm pf the Recbef b ^uiilx (v. l £}. Tbc Kikati mcHiarcb alluded to here ii in 
het on athet than Beta 1 , The rebdomifaip between Kiia, the &ther of KimA Cbaznapad^ and. 
Brahmm, the known rnenLber of Recb^la family, ia not made dear in tbxi imefipdcM^ 
KxntK ifi said Cn ha¥c been the chief officer ti KlRmii Pl^Sa, tbe CrppoiKOC of Mantbena 
Tbi# Praia k evidcDTly Pr^k It Hence it a reasonable tomppoae lliat the di^ennee in between. 
Rccbcfla Bnibma and his dsccndailt Kim* coneapoods td that hetweed Beta I aud Ftola 11 . 
However, the PilUiamajT^ reoottl No. 41, pp. 114 ff.)cs(f the RKhccIa cbieT hJSma tbat 

M uebeba nm die farber of Ka|a iitd dni he WHd boifl ill the family of Bamma^ evidently Brahma^ 
who *^hAvmg lAkcH ■ way the of the dry of Kaocbl uprooted the me qf die dlgnicy (iivJmii) of 
the Qioda king m the pky of tbr terriiic btede’ prs(^p§f- 

dkop^Arx^-CkS^mr^fpei^ Artopan Ibidn, Vp 4)^ Mucheba |i in faqt much 

Otrlier in time iban KIul^ Me was probably BtabtrU^t grandson or bis brotbet^s son. These Rccbcfla 
ebiefs served tbe l^^tiyasy «ty loyady from the time qf Brahma onwarda. In order Ig undctlttnd 
correctly the compiu^dve dates of tbe Rccibrirla cbkfa and tfadj Kikatfya Overlords the pcdlgrcci 
given oycHcaf may be bclpfid to the reader. 

From these pcrfpgreeft it would seem probahJic that Mutdicha and his ion Ki^a were the conv 
ounders of Pr6la I and his son Ben 11 rai^cdvcly. |q thif case Kaiud B£ia And hk commir^ct, 

b ^p 
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Beta Ts arnsVj ^flung open, like a curtain, the door^ of the cjty of K-^dif , 
and "promptly brought about the marriage of the Kakati monarch with the 
Goddess of Victory'. Neither the actual date of this victory nor the dicum- 
stances in which it was achieved, arc known. Beta 1 was an obscure petty 
chief in Tclirigat^a, which Dvas then included in the Western Chljukyan 
dominions. He thus obviously could not* on his own accouot and entirely by 
himself^ have led an expedition aU the way across the Eastern Chalnkyait 
kingdom to KanchJ, defeated the powerful Choja emperor, and captured the 
It iSj on the other hand, uot unlikely that Beta I and his general Brahma 
did in fact accompany their Western Gi^ukyan overlords during an expedi¬ 
tion which tlie latter conducted against the Ch 5 |a kingdom. Now before die 
date of the Kazipet^ inscription the Westctn Chalukyas invaded the Choja 
kingdom only once and that happened dtiring the reign of Ahvamalla Somes- 
vara 1. The Chd|a king RajadhJrlja I, raking advantage of Somesvara*s expedi¬ 
tion to Majava, made an attack On the latter's capital, Kajyani, and destroyed 
it by fire, in a,d. loja, whereupon Somcivara* as soon as he returned From 
Majava, sent a large army under Polak^in^ and devastated, in retaliadon^ the 
city of Kan chi, the northern capital of the Chdia kkigdomH Bcu and his 
general most probably participated in PolakMifi's expedition and thereafter 
assumed credit for the success of the enterprise. Of the other events of Beta's 
rule nothing is known, and it appears to have come to an cod soon after his 
return from the South- 

Beta I was succeeded by his son Prola who is said to have subdued a 
number of chiefs hostile to his overlord and to have acquired the hereditary' 
rulcrship of Anumakonda-^^/^itByjj from Somc^vara Ij to have 'straightened' 
the Chakrakuta-wriflyflp that is Chakrakot in Bastar^ restored order after 
taking it ftom his enemies; to have subjugated the Kohkam-jwo^^/^^ put to 
flight Bhadrahga; conquered the son (not named) of Dugga of Kadparti, 
driving him Into the forests; and killed in batdc Gonna, the chief of Puru- 
kata. Frola's victory over these chiefs was perhaps his earliest achievement, 
after which by the acquisition of the hereditary rulecship of the Anumakondu- 
he laid the foundation of a new prindpalit)' which was destined lo 
exKnd during the nest ffictur^' over the whole of the Andhra country* 

Prola 1 took an aedve part in the military campaigns of his sovereign and 
overlord SomEfivara I- According to Bilhana, the author of the VlJirzi^ 

BrfthtTA or B*inEm of chc Rcdi£xiA ftuiiJy^ wm tbp COtMOTipontries md Jubcvdinalcs o£ dac 
Watcfii Qz&fukj^ TniJjdkyarrbdiA S^coeivaia 1 (A-H. j □44-^A or ^alr^ 9^6-90}^ 

Cki^t Kdk^f^ AiimarcAf 

J*rsh™ or Bauuna, Cbrnmimkr of ^ I 

I I 

MurhdiK ^ , - - » , PnGla I 

I 


ILkmfl, rjTinrT^njilrr of . 


Bcu 11 

I 

pt^n 






beta 1 AND PROLA I n 9 

Vikcamaditya Vl» son of j\havamalta Som^vara 1, while 
be was yet a piifice, observing the unsettled state of aiTairs in the neighbour¬ 
ing Cho]a kingdom, obtained the pcmiissioii of his father and set out on an 
frspeditLon of conquest. Vikraimdity a advanced at tirst on the Kohkan, which 
be brought under his control* and then pssed th cough the Kcraja and 
Pacidya coun tries i after this he attacked and captured Gangakiin^ and 
Kanchu the two great cidcs of the Qiola kingdom^ and then overcame Vcrigl 
and Qiakrakom.* Prola seems to have accompanied the Chalukyan army 
under Prince Vikramadit],"a to Robkan in a.o. 1066, and bter assisted him 
in dislodging the Cholas from Chakrakota and ocnipying the fort with its 
dependent territory. "The identity of the Bhadrauga whom Prbla put to flight 
is not easy to establish. Bhadranga in fact does not appear to be a personal de- 
signation, since no prince or chief of that name is known to Itave existed. It is 
not unlikely that it is the name of a pbce. And in fact them is a town named 
Bhadranga very near Bastax on the banks of the Indravad, a tributary of the 
river Godavari. As Prola I is said to have put Bhadranga to flight, this should 
probably be understood as meaning that he drove away the chief or the people 
of that place. Purukuta, in view of its similarity to Chakraku^, must be 
Looked for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bastar. There is actuaJJy a town 
of thename ofParakor inits viemity, which may perhaps be identical with Pttru- 
kuta. Just as Chakraku^ became Chakrakbt, Purukupi might have tsecome 
Pumkot and subsequently Parakot in local speech^ Bhadranga and Purukuta 
appear to have been places of some importance in the Bastar State in andent 
times. Prola 1 evidently reduced them to subjection during the Western Clhlju- 
kyan campaign against Chajerakoja, He drove away the people of Bhadranga 
from their town and put Gomia* the chief of Purukuti* to death. Ridparti* the 
headquarters of the chief Dugga, whose unnamed son Prola 1 subdueef lay 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of Waiangal; it 15 probably identical with the 
present village of that name in the modem Watangal of the same districts 

Thus^ in all the important campaigns of the Western Chalukya Som^vara 
I and his son Vikramaditya, the Kakatiyas played a very definite part in 
helping them to win their victories. At first Beta I and after hirn his son Prola I 
remained firmly loyal to the Western Cha|iikyan standard, and thus won the 
afiection and favour of their overlords. Delighted by the military ability 
and unswerving loyalty of Prola 1 ^ the emperor Ahavamalk Som^vara 1 
granted him Anurnakonda-fj^/rj&aya as a permanent fief Prola I thus be¬ 
came the founder of the Kakatlya principality^, which under his ambi¬ 
tious successors grew into a powerful kingdom embracing the whole of 
the country. YUtbough he was engaged in various wars throughout his 
reign, Prola T seems yet to have found time to bestow attention on the civil 
administration of the kingdom and to promote its economic prosperity^ 
According to the inscriptions in the temple of Ekamranatha at KMchi and 
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Mompalli of his grandson Gampati, he constructed an itiigatioD tank of the 
name of Kisari ot Jngjiflkesari in commernoiation of one of his own bmidasJ 
Like his father before him, ProU 1 a Saiva by faJth^ having been a pupil 
of Rained vara ^ wen-known exponent of the LdAaifhura-A^firei^ 

on whom he bestowed the village of Vaijanarhpalli, making it a Sivapura.i 

Prola I died about the year A.D* loyj and was succeeded by his young son 
Beta IL The most important event of the reign of this king was the outbreak 
of serious disturbances in his dominion, which brought the power of his 
family to a very low ebb. The citcumsbinccs in which this happened are 
not known. It is not unlikely that the outbreak wras an aftermath of the civil 
war between Somesvara T1 and Vikramaditya VI for the possession of the 
imperial throne; Beta n probably supported the former, and on his defeat 
Vikramaditya either sent his armies to chastise him or instigated the chiefs 
who were his vassals to rise againsr him and overthrow his authority. It is 
significant that in the Hanumakogda inscription, dated S. loot (a.d. 1079-S0), 
the title Tribhuvanamalk is not associated wdth the name of Beta II, nor is 
there any reference in it to Tribhuvanaiiialla Vikramaditya, who by that time 
had succeeded in establishing himself firmly on the imperial throne. Beta U, 
how^ever, had pow^etful allies who stood by him in the hour of peril and helped 
him to overthrow his enemieSi Foremost amongst these were Erta and R^-a, 
the heads respectively of the Viriyala and the Vlma-Chola famities. The 
former, accor^ng to an undated epigraph at Gudur, in the Warangal district, 
took the side of Fotta-Beta (i.e+ Beta IT), put his enemies to death in battle, 
and established him firmly in the Koravi country;^ and the latter^ according 
to an inscriptioa dated a,d, itao at MatQm in the same district, oflered pro¬ 
tection to the kings of the Kakati family, defeated their enemies, and pre¬ 
served the integrity of their kingdom.* Howeverp, notwithstanding the 
victories of his allies. Beta TI does not appear to have felt himself securely 
established in his dominion without the sanction of the emperor. Therefore, 
his minister Vaija-dandadhisa, accompanied by Klmasani, the able wife of the 
Viriyala chief Era, took him to the court of the emperor VIkiamaditya at 
KaJyigj, and having there caused him to prostrate himself at the feet of the 
emperor, secured for him the govcmmeni: of the Sabbl-Thpnsand which prob¬ 
ably included the ^Vnumakonda and the Koravi districts^ and thus preserved 
the integrity of the Klkalya principality. ^ This event must have taken place 
before a . d . 1030, since in the Ka^Ipcta record dated in that year. Beta h said 
to have made the gift registered therein as bestowed during the reign of 
Tribhuvanamallad^TL, that is, Vikramiiditji'a VL* The titles TribhuvanamaJla 
and Vikramachakri which he thercaFter assumed also indicate his submission 
to Vikramadity^a. No information is available about the happenings in the 

^ xv, T97 f.; £/, kU, ifii f. * Cifrpttf^ No. 11. * Noi ^4; Tf/. bu. 55, 
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subsequent years of his rule, except that he perhaps parddpated in the Malaya 
and the ChCyU wars of Viltraniaditya.’ The duration of his reign is not defi¬ 
nitely known, bat he appears to have succeeded his father about a.d. 107}, and 
to have died in or about A.D. ic>9c> 

StKtessQrs of Bits U 

Beta II appears to have been succeeded by his son Durganrpati in or bc^ 
fore Ajj* 1090. He is represented by a single inscrtptioci at Kl^pc^ in tbe 
Warangal dLstnet, which, however, docs not furnish any infotmatioii of 
histocical importance- beyond the fact that he also, like his fiither, held the 
ririf; Tribhuvanamalladeva,^ Nothing is known about the duration of his 
reign or the events that happened in his time. 

Durga was succeeded by his brother Prola El in or about a.d. 1117. Two 
insciiptions belonging to his reign which have tecentiy come to light, state 
that he established the son of Gokarna on his throne, defeated Medaraja, 
conquered Polavasad^a (probably the territory of this chieftain), and be¬ 
stowed it on Gangataja, who built a temple for the God Prasanna K^avadeva 
at Haniimfllt nnda-J These facts ate not, however, mentioned in the Hanuma- 
konda record of his son, Rudradeva, which describes his other achievements 
at some length. Prola 11 , according to this record, captured Tailapa, the crest- 
jewel of the Chalukyas, but, impressed by his devout and amiable bearing 
immediately released him; he also conquered Govindaraja, plundered the terri¬ 
tory of Udaya, which he, however, restored to its owner; pursued Gurn^of 
MantrakOo, who having been defeated in battle fled to his capital, where his 
conqueror ^d his head shaved and caused him to be branded on the breast 
with the symbol of the boar. Prola also repel Jed Jagaddeva, who had laid 
siege to his capital Anuraakoni^/ Before proceeding to consider the identity 
of the enemies of Prola II and the drcumstaiices In which became into conEict 
with them, it may be noted that he was originally only a the vassal 

ruler of a small tract of countn* comprising at most the whole of the Warangal 
and parts of the Kamnnagat districts in TclihgaM and owing allegiance to the 
Western Chajukyanempertirof Kalya^ The enemies whom be is said to have 
vanquished were likewise feudatories of the same sovereign holding appanages 
in difff-rpTit parts of Telingaga in the neighbourhood of Ptob's territory. 

The names of the son of Gokarna and of the family to which he belonged 
are tuifortunately not mendoned in Prob's inscriptions, but the name 
Gakacna, which is peculiar to the Kandur branch of the Telugu Ch5|a family, 
to indi r^ir that the unnamed prince and his father belonged in fact to 
this family. An inscription found at MamUlapalli and dated S. 1100 (a.d. 
1178) states that it was set up during the reign of a king of the name of 
Bhima, who tstib the elder brother of Gokarna of the Solar family. 'Phrec 
generadons of kings, viz, Gokarna I, his son Hdayaditya, and his grandsons 

* Curpai, No. 7. * Eiiii. * JAHRS, jcii. loj-S, ♦ Cafpst, No. ). 
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Bhrma and Gokania IT, are mentioned in this records It is not improbable 
that Gokarni, the father of the prince whom Prola H established on the 
throne, was the Gokama I of the illmilkpalli instription. And indeed we 
know that a Gokari;iad^a Choda was m fact ruling at Panugal in the Nal- 
gonda district during the early years of Prola 11 . For, on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse which took place on a F dday, Phalguna-bahuk Amavasya of the 
year Subhakrt, corresponding to the Chaliikya-Vikrama. (a mistake for the 
Saka) 1045 (Friday, 10 March, a.d. i 111), this ruler made a gift of land to 
some Brahmans.^ He was in all probability identical with the Gokatna 1 of 
the Mamillapallj epigraph dted above. Gdkarria was, in feet, the kst of the 
three sons of Tonda and his queen Mailambikl, and was a younger brother 
of the Udayaditya and Bhlma mentioned in another inscription at P^ugal 
dated S. 1046 Krddhi 1114)^® Ton<k ^ scion of the E^va branch 
of the Telugu Choja &niily and a vassal of the Westem Cl^ukyan king 
Tribhuvacamalla Vikmmaditj'a VI, as is shown by a record of his queen 
Maikmadevl fMaiilmbikl) at Daksharamam dated S, 1043-—CV, 4G (a.d, 
iiai If the identiheation of the Gokajra of Prola JI^s inscriptions with 
the GokaiTia 1 of the MamiHapalli inscription suggested be accepted, it will 
follow as a corollary from this that the name of Gokarna^s son whom Prola 
II established on his throne was Udayaditya. He was probably idenrical with 
the Udaya or Chododaya mentioned in the Aniimakoi;ida and Ganape^vtram 
inscriptions of Rudiadlva and Ganapati respectively^ for it is stated there 
that ftdla II pillaged hi$ territory but subsequently restored it to hiniH* Meda, 
the ruler of Polavlsade^* was a powerful chief* Though he is said to have 
suRered a defeat at the hands of Prola H and to have lost his kingdom as a con¬ 
sequence of this, he appears to have recovered it again; for he figures in the 
Anumakonda inscription among the enemies later subdued by Rudradeva. 
Taila, "the crest-|ewel of the Oiilukyas", was the son of Vikramaditj^a VI* He 
is referred to as Kumara or Yuvaraja Tailapadcva in a series of inscriptions 
ranging from A,n. mo to he was evidentiy at that rime ruling over 

KandDru-ffd{i!tf and the region in its neighbourhood,® Govindaraja is generally 
taken to have been the same person as the nephew, a sisteris son^ of Vikra- 
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maditya VI*5 tamoiis Bfihman genend Anantapak Dandanayakii, who h 
mentioned in sevecal inscriptions in Tclingim and coastal Andhi^, He was a 
valiant soldiei who logethcr witii his brother Lakshmaijia rendered valuable 
assistance to his unde in the subjugation of Vcogl and other maritime dk 
tricts in a.d, ii iB; he was ruling over Kondapalli and its dependent tern- 
tories in A.D. 1126J It is^ however, more likely that Prok's opponent was 
not this Govindaraja but his namesake, the son of Bigi Madimayya Nayaka^ 
who was assodated with Lakshmana Dandanayaka, son of ^dlkanib^ in the 
government of VchgT in a.d. itj5, under Bhulokamalk Somes vara III.^ 
Jagftddeva was^ no doubt, the Paramara prince of that name who governed 
KollJpaka Seven-Thousand under Vikiamiditya VI and Some^vara 111 +^ 
The antecedents of Gun^ of Mantraku^ are not known. He was also in ail 
probability a feudatory of the Chijukyas of Kalya^ 

Neither the period nor the dreumstances in which Prola O waged war 
successfully on these chiefs are definitely known. It is not imlikely that be 
came into conflict with them when he attempted to carve out a kingdom for 
at theiT oepense^ taking advantage of the confusion prevalent in the 
Western Chajutyan dornimon subsequent to their defeat in^ and expulsion 
from, the coastal Andhra country in A.D. 1135. 

The defeat in the maritime Andhra coupled with the death of Somci- 
vara Ill a few years later in A*D. 1119 let loose the latent forces of dismtegra- 
tion and the CMlukyan empire began to fall rapidly to pieces. In the general 
scramble for power, the feudatories looked after riieir own interests and each 
attempted to grab as much territoiy as he could lay hands upon. It must have 
been about this rime that Prola II rose to piomineace, and throwing off the 
imperial yoke asserted his independence. His aggressions would not have 
been possible earlier, since at that rime the imperial army in Vcngi and 
other places in the neighbourhood would have easily crushed him. 

The extent of the territory acquired by him as a result of the wars described 
above cannot now be dcfinirely ascertained- However^ it can be confidently 
asserted that he made himself master of the districts lying between the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna. With the defeat of Gupda, Manthem on the Goda¬ 
vari and its dependent territorj- must have passed into his hands; and the 
Tclugu Qinla Udayaditya of Nalgooda-Panugal, to whom after conquest he 
restored the kingdom, must have acknowledged his supremacy. In the 
absence of evidence, it is not passible to state how far his autharity extended 
in the west. But it is certain that the victorious caj-ctr of Prola U met with a 
mde check. He invaded Vengi towards the close of his reign, when he 
appears to have met his death in battle with the forces of a confederacy of 
the local chiefs who opposed his advance. 

The Dakshacamam inscription of Kdm SuramamahadevI, dated Saka T091 
(a.d. j i<j9)j mentions of her husband, 

^ HJ, tit. p. ifiu ■ ir, Toquii i45'« of *5^ 4*^ 
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Kota Chodayaiaja, a faa which indkates that Kakad Prola, evidently Prola 
H, wa$ jlain by hlm.^ Like Kota ChOdayarija, Mamna Satj'a and Mallldcva, 
the Haihaya chiefs of the Kona country', and Mahad^arija, the Suryavariiia 
chief of the Malaya country, also seem to have borne titles of the same IfinH 
In the Pithapuiam Pillar ioscripdon of the Haihaya chiefs mendoned above, 
dated Safca 1117 (a.d. 1191),= the former is spoken of as 'Proda-Askitip^- 
maii/i-makaf~aIaMdr(i-simitdsaiiah, that is ‘one whose throne was adorned by 
the ciDWti on the head of Prd^-kshJdp^a^. The editor of the inscription, 
Dt* E. Huitzsch, wrongly corrected PcAda to Prati^a mid constmed it as an 
adjective qualifying ksAi/tpa/a, But the troircedon is hardly necessary. Proda 
is obviously a variant of the name Prola. Moteoyicr, Dr. Htiltwch's correction, 
docs not quite suit the conteaL Kings are usuaEy described as vii'as and 
lUrat^ and seldom as prai^kaj. Therefore the title in the Pithlpurajn Pillar 
inscripdon may be taken as referring to the defeat of Kakati Prok at the 
hands of the tkihaya chiefs, Maruna Satya and MaUideva. Mahadevaraja, the 
Makya chief of the Solar race, and a vassal of the later Eastern Chajuky an ruler 
Malla Vishnuyardhana of thcBcta-Vijayiditj a line, who came to the throne 
while he tvas still a boy, bears a similar tide, PrS^-dri-hadab-amloh, ‘the sub- 
marine hre to the enemy, viz. Proda', in the Madras Museum plates of his 
overlord.i Here also Prra^ cannot be corrected to Praudha, for PratdA-dri 
would make little or no sense. It is better to take Prak « a'personal name 
denoting a particular king. This view is supported by the evidence of the 
Ekamranatha inscription of Gaijapaddcya, in which his ancestor Prodaraja is 
said to have constructed a tank called Ju^flkeJan* Now the construction of 
a tank caWed JagaffAeJari is ascribed in Ganapatidevi's Motnpalli inscription 
to Praia 11 . It is therefore evident that Prok and Prola are idendcaL If, rlien, 
the Prok mentioned in the Pithapuiam Pillar inscription and the Madras 
Museum Plates dted above is identical with Prok II. it seems certain that he 
must have invaded the Vengl country some time about a,d. 11 jo, and that he 
was opposed by the Kota chief of Amaravatl, the Haihaya chirfs of Kona- 
mia^dala, and the Sokr chiefs of Makya, who were the vassals of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vehgl, He appears to have been defeated and skin during the 
course of this invasion. 

^ The reign of Prola U marks an important stage in the history' of the 
Kakatiyas. He was a mighty w'amior; he tians formed the feudal fief which he 
inherited into a sovereign state by his military skill. Though he began his 
career as a small ma^lika In the eastern marches of the Qialukyan empire, 
he managed, by taking advantage of the unsettled state of a/kirs which pre¬ 
vailed in the teedtories after the death of Som^vam lU, to throw off he 
imperial yoke and to carve out for himself an independent kingdom which 
was destined to grow under his successors into a powetftd empire embracing 
the whole of the Andhra country. 


II 

THE INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS 
Kd^ati Radradhfa 

(?A.D. I T 195/6} 

P r6i>a U had£ve sons,' of whom on]j two, nimtly Rtulradevaand A fahi - 
dcva, ftic generally meationed in the inscriptions and literary works. The 
name of another, Repalli Duggamja (DuTgaraja), so called after his appan - 
age, Repalli, is menttoned in an inscription at Dabshartmam dated 1163,* 

The Ycnamadala inscription of Ga^pambika mentions Madhava as the son of 
Prola n .5 This is obviously a mistake for Mahadeva; for no other record 
mentions Madhava and the fact that he is there spoken of as the fethcr of 
Gsujapati dearly shows that this Madhava was none other than Alah^eva 
and that the variation in the name must be attributed to a scribal error. 
Nothing 15 known about the remaining two sons of Prola II. Rudra may be 
assumed to have been the eldest of all the sons of Prola 11; for the Ekam- 
ranatha inscription of Kakari Gai;iapaddeva mentions Mahideva as *the first 
of the multitude of his younger brothers sprung from the race of the Sun as 
was the Parijita from the ocean'.* Ttm simile implies that Rudradeva had 
four younger brother? of whom Mahadeva was the eldest Rudradeva was 
probably a grown-up prince at the time of his accession to the throne, since 
he seems to have parddpated in some of the wars of his father. 

Rudradeva was a valiant fighter. He probably took part, as suggested 
above, in the campaigns conducted by his father, Prola n, and assisted him to 
establish his iadependence and to malntam intact the prindpiality bequeathed 
to him by his ancestors. After his accession to the throne he devoted all hia 
energy and resources to safeguarding his independent status and to extending 
his dominion wherever possible, fiis political activities may therefore be said 
to bare been directed to promoting the schemes of conquest designed by hb 
father Prolan Tn pursuance of this policy of aggrandiKcmcnt Rudradeva had 
to wage wars on many chiefs. Idis achievements are described in his Amt* 
makoo^ inscription,^ a lengthy document of great historical importarice* 
which fiilly justifies the lavish praises of his prowess embodied in the records 
of his successors. It narrates the valiant deeds not only of Rudradeva, but 
also of his frthexj Prola II. By the £aka year 1084 (a.d. 1162), the date of this 
record, Rudradeva seems already to have vanquished a number of his 
enemies and to have transformed his petty principality into an extensive 
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kingdom. The ArniiTmkQfl<^ necord mentions the niimcs of Donanurija, 
Me^Taja, and Mailigideva as opponents, whom he had ovmrome in battle. 
The;,'* seem to have been neighbouring princes whose dominions abntted 
upon Rudradeva^s territories, A cccord of \lahlmandalesvara Pommarija 
ftora Nagunur in the Karimnagar district, dated in the Qialukya Viktama 
year corresponding to the cyclic year Pramadi (Saka year 1081 —^a.d. 115 9),^ 
mentioas M^araja and Jagaddeva, and refers to a victory gained by them 
with an army of So,ooo over some enemy, not mentioned by name* It is not 
unlikely that this unnamed enemy was Rudradew himself; and the record 
refers in all probability to an earlier phase of the struggle in which he was 
involved with these chiefs* However that may be, it is certain that Rudra- 
deva was ultimately victorious; he put to flight Pommaraja, famous as a 
rider and cavalry commander, *by hundreds of his shining arrows as Arjuna 
did Karna*, and occupied *his village and dty having all excellences', which 
lay in the Karimnagar district on the frontier of his territory. 

The identification of Rudradeva's other encmieSp Medaraja and Mailigi- 
deva, is more difficult, A certain Medaraja along with a Jagadd^a is men¬ 
tioned in the Naguniiru record cited above. Whether he was in fact the 
Mcdarija who was defeated by Rudradeva, or another person of the same 
name, cannot, however, be definitely ascertained, 

A Mah^ajjii^civara, by name Ugravaffi Melarasa, bora in the family of 
Madhavavaitnan, the master of 8,000 elephants, eight crores of horses, 
and unnumbered masses of footsoldierSp &c>j is mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions at Hanumakonda^ He probably a vassal of the Western 
Cha|ukyan king Vikxamaditya VI, He figures among the benefactors of the 
Jain temple, Kadalallya Basadi built by Mrilama, wife of Beta, the minister 
of Praia II, in the Chalukya. Vikrama year 42, Hemalaiiibi, that is, in Sata 
1040 (a.d* TTtS), w^htn he besto'wed on diis foundation one maJiar of 
irrigated land at the head of the canal below the bund of Kuchikete belong¬ 
ing to Warangal included within his rule, and ten ma£far of miscellaneous 
land close to the same." Melarasa, it would seem, was at this time ruling the 
territory in the neighbourhood of Warangal as Prolans subordinate. It is not 
unlikely thac after Prola*s death he attempted to throw oR the Kakadya yoke 
and to assert his independence,^ but Rudradeva worsted him in battle and 
annexed the territory which he had governed to his own kingdom. 

1 luiiriptiiMr, No, 17. p. 1 19. ^ Ef, ii, pp. H, 
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The identity of Mailigideva still temams a sabject of controversy. Dr. 
Flectj the editor of the Anumakoncb inscription, confesses his inability to 
fijc his identity;* but Dr. Iliiltasch believed that he was identical with the 
Yadava king MaUugi, the predecessor of Bhilkma;^ this supposidan^ how¬ 
ever, is untenable, since the name Mallugi cannot be Gonsidered, on philo¬ 
logical grounds, as being a dcrivadve of Ivfailigi* Whoever he may have been, 
there can be no doubt that he was a neighbour of Rudradeva. Itis stated in the 
Anumakooda inscription that Rudradeva humbled the pdde of Mailigideva 
in battle and gained possession of the region of Pobvasa situated in the 
Jagatyab id/uA of the present Kaxiimiagar district of the old Hyderabad 
Slate .3 The victories thus gained by Rudiadeva over I^mrnaxaja^ Medarija^ 
and Maiiigidwa, all in the region to the north of Anumakonda, enabled 
him to extend his dominion right up to the banks of the Godavari- 

Rudradeva then turned his attcxidon to the south. The Anumakor^ 
record mentions four kings Bhlina, Gokarna, Chododaya, and Tailapa in 
this connexion, Gdkarna was killed by Bhima; Chododaya died as a result 
of the ^bewilderment bom of the fear produced fay the prowess of Rudra- 
deva"; and Taikpa "w'ith body completely overcome by dysentery^ died &om 
fear of Rudrad^a, Then Bhlma enjoyed the kingship for a shon time. He 
killed his brother by poisoning his food or otherwise while he was dining, 
and took his step-mother for his wife. To put an end to his misdeeds Rudra- 
deva invaded his territories, when Bhima fled to the forests with his mother, 
brothers, and wives, Rudradeva then burnt the city of Vardhamacia (Var- 
dhamana-nagaii) and subsequently the city of Chododayu, thought to be pro¬ 
tected by the surrounding forests. After burning the latter fort and the woods 
around it he constructed a big tank in the midst of the fort and became ^tbe 
resort of the shining lotus bom of the milky ocean of the dynasty of 

KandQr Odaya Choda* (L, 107). Scholars like Dr. Hult2sch opined that 
*Padrna has to be taken as the actual name of Ch 5 dodaya*s daughter, whom 
Rudra mairicd for political reasons^ though he had caused the death of her 
father and destroyed his ci£y*.+ 

Rudradeva^s war with BhJma appears to have been the one event of out- 
standiug importance which happened during the early years of his rule. The 
struggle between them is described at some length in the jAnumakou^ 
inscription, no less than twelve out of the total number of fifty verses being 
devoted to a description of it. In recounting the causes of the war the author 
of the inscription enumerates first the atrocious crimes committed by Bhima, 
which provoked Rudradeva to bunch an attack on him. Bhuna*s first evil 
deed was the capture and esccudon of a person called Gokarria; he next 
appropriated the territories of two chiefs named Qickludaya and Tailapa, 
both of whom arc said to have died of the fear caused by Rudra^s military 
successes. The confiscation of the territory belonging to Chododaya is not 
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recorded in the inscription as ocplidtly as is that of Tailapa. A do$e esamim- 
tion of the account^ however* leaves ao room for doubt. The statement 
that Rudra^ after the destruction of Vardhamana* went in pursuit of Bhlma 
to Chododaya*s dty, Kandur* and burnt it, clearly indicates that some 
time before that iaddent it must have passed into Bhima^s bands. Had it 
not been then part of Bhima's lemtorieSj Rudra would not have attacked 
and destroyed it. Moreover, the ruthless and villainous Bhlma had, as we 
know, murdered his exceUent brother by poisoning his food, and had taken 
his step-mother (co-wife of his own mother) as his wife. These dreajdful 
deeds, however, were actually but pretexts for Rudra's attack upon Bhiim, 
The real cause of the war was political rivalry. Bhlma gathered together a 
number of the petty chiefs around him, and proclaiming himself king, 
became Rudra^s rival for the sovereignty over Telihg^a. Therefore, it 
became necessary for Rudra to declare war on Bhmia in order to humble 
him and to establish his own supremacy over the whole country. 

The first important event of the war mentioned in the inscription is the 
burning of the city of Vardhamana, that is Vaddamln in the Mahbubnagar 
district, which appears to have been the capita] of Bhlma. It is stated that 
Rudra, having taken 'three or four steps^ in his march against Bhlma, offered 
the city of Vardhamana as an oblation to the fire of his anger. Bhlma, unable 
to offer resistance, fled from his capita] to the forest, accompanied by his 
mother, brothers, and wives^ after abandoning his royal fortune. Rudia set 
out in pursuit of him and attacked KandOr, the city of Udaya or Odaya 
Qio^, w^here apparendy he had taken refuge. Rudra first cut down the 
foirst, which formed, as it wctc, a protective barrier around the dty, then 
set fire to it and destroyed the foiX He constructed in the midst of the city^ 
evidendy on the site w^here the fort had stood* a large and wonderful tanL 
He then appears to have married Padma* the daughter of Kandur Odaya 
Choda. What happened to Bhima, in pursuit of whom Rudra had come to 
Kandur* is not definitely known, fie seems to have perished either during 
Rudra’s attack on Kandur^ or at some time subsequent to this; for it is stated 
in the Anumakg^i^ inscription that ^those kings like Bhlma and others who 
dwelt between KanrhT- manda la and the Vindhyas, and who came to be heard 
of by Rudiadcva, became gods (i.e. died) at the very sight of h^m^^ 

The identity and antecedents of Bhlma and the three other chiefs Gokarna, 
Chddodaya, and Tailapa, whose names are linked with his in the Anuma- 
konda inscription, are not disclosed in it. There is reason to believe that 
all of them with the exception of Tailapa were princes of the Telugu Qi6|a 
origin. Gokarm is an unusual name, which, as pointed out already* was 
peculiar to the KandtiT branch of that family* It is met witfo if at aU, very 
rarely elsewhere. Thus G 5 kan>a- may be said definitely to have been a scion 
of the Kandur Telugu Chola family. There is absolutely no room for doubt 
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about the femily affiliations of Ch^odaya; his very name proclaims that he 
wa^; a Tdtigu Chola by birth. Bhlma also appears to have been a member of 
the same family.. The brother whom he murdcied by poisoning has generally 
been taken to be identical wth Gokarna, on the ground that the latter^ in 
addition to beating a charactemdc Telugu Chola name, also su&red d^th 
at Bhitna’s handsp 'iTic idcntificatioR is probably connect. It may therefore be 
assumed that Bhima^ like Gokarm and QiAdodaya* was also a member of 
the Kandilr Telugu Chola family. In &ct the names Bhima^ Gokarna, and 
Odaya or Udaya occur frequently in the inscriptions of the family^ which are 
found in several places in the Nalgonda and htahbuhnagax districts of the old 
Hyderabad State over which they bore sway. The Panugal insciiprion of 
Maillrribika dated S. 1046 (a,ij. 1114), and the MamihapaUi inscription 
of Bhima dated Vijambi (S. itoo/a* 0. 1178-9}^ furnish, as noticed earlier^ 
genealogies comprising two and three gcnctadDns respectively. The former^ 
as stated above, mentions Tonda-nripa^ his queen Mailarhhika, and their 
three sons, UdaySditya, Bhima, and Gokarna; and the latter refers to Gokarna 
(I)^ his son Udayaditya, and Udayiditya^s two sons, Bhlma and G6kania(ir).* 
However, none of these^ with the esception of Uday^ti'a of the Ma m i j la- 
palli record, can be identiSed with any of the chiefs mentioned in the 
Afiumakocida inscription; for the Udayaditya, Bhlma, and Gokarna of the 
Panugal epigraph flourished a generation too early to have been the contern- 
poraties of Rudra. Since the Bhiim and the Gokarna 13 of the MimiHapalli 
record are seen lo have been r ulin g some fourteen years after the date of the 
Anumakoijd^ inscription, they could hardly have been the chiefs of the same 
name whose death is refcircd to therein^ Ic i$ not improbable that Udaya- 
ditya, tbe father of these two princes, a contemporary of Rudra; he may 
have been the Qio^odaya who, according to the Anumakonda inscriprion, 
died of terror in &ce of the military successes of Rudia^ and whose daughter 
the latter subsequently mar ried after burning his city. He Is perhaps identical 
with Mahamaodal^vsiiSr Kandur Udaya (^oda ^l^araja of tbe lineage of 
Karik^a Chod^ of the Solar race, who, according to an epigraph at Jed- 
cherla in the Mahbubnag^ district, dated Tuesday^ Pausbya ba z, Qntra- 
bhanu CV. (mistake for Saka) 10S4 (Tuesday, ay December, a.d. iitia), was 
then ruitng the country in the neighbourhood.^ Another record at Nelakoti- 
dapalli in the Warangal district, which records the construction of a sluice 
to the big tnnlr of KondapaJli by a certain in the reign of Maha - 

niai:idale^vara Kanduri Odaya Choda Maharaja, on Magha ^u, Maiunatha, 
X097 {a,d, xiyy), belongs to the jftign of the same king+^ In that case 
Kandur Udaya or Odaya Choda Maharija must be considered to have 

* mit, pp, Jvr 6, 
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hccn ruling between A.D. ij6z and 1175. This miscs an interesting questipn. 
The Anuimkonck inscdptiofi, tt may be remembered, refers to f^ death 
of Chododaya; but the Jedcheda and Nelakoi^Edapalli records dearly show 
that he was ruling between a.d. 1163 and 1175^ It is not ^sy to reconcile 
the conflicting evidence of these inscripdons^ Eichci: the Chododaya of the 
Anumakon^ inscHptton must have been a different person from his name¬ 
sake of the Jedcherk and Nelakon^paJli records, or the statement of Ifls 
death in the former is an unreliable antidpatioru In view of the fact that the 
jedizhefk inscription is only twenty-six days earlier than that of Anuma- 
konda, a period too short for all the events described thertio to have taken 
place, the supposition that Chododaya did not in fact die of the feat of 
Rudra as described in the inscription^ but lived for several years after, having 
made peace with that chieftain by giving him his daughter in marriage, 
cannot ahogether be avoided.^ 

The identity of Tailapa is not definitely known. On account of the simi- 
laritjf of his name and feet that he was a contemporary of the Western 
Ch 3 juk)'an king Tailapa HE, son of BhOlokauuilk Someivaia HI, he has 
generally been taken as being identic^ with that monarch. It is not possible, 
however^ to accept this identification ■ for the ktest regnal year, according to 
the inscriptions of Taikpa IE, is fifteen, corresponding to 1DS7 (a*o. 1165); 
but as the Tailapa of the Anumakonda inscription is said to have died of 
dysentery caused by the fear of Rudra in or before S. 1084 (a,d. 1162-3)^ he 
could not have been the same as the Western Cba|ukyan king. He was prob¬ 
ably some other chief ruling in the neighbourhood of Bhima's dommions 
whose identity is at present unknownp 

The victories of Rudm over the Telugn Choja chiefs, so eloquently 
described in his Anumakon^a inscription, do not seem to have brought him 
fresh auxssioris of territoryj for nq record of Rudra has yet been found 
anywhere in the Nalgonda and the ^labbuboagar districts, the region which 
was under their swayi and the NekkocidapsLlli and MamiHapalli inscriptions 
of Odaya Chodau Bhlma, and G5ka4T;tpL, which are later m date than the 
Anumakonda inscriptiou, make no mention of any overlord to w-hom they 
ow^ed allegiance. Taking these facts into consideration, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that Rudrak victories oyer the Telugu Chojas were not as com¬ 
plete as the language of the Anumakonda inscription would have us beliei^c, 
and that the latter continued to rule over their ancestral territories Indcptn- 
dent of any outside authority. 

Rudra appears to have devoted the rest of his reign to the conquest of the 
coastal region w hidi lay between his kingdom and the sea. Like his father, he 
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seems to have regarded himself as the poIidcaJ successor of the Western 
CMIukyan emperors, the erstwhile overlords of his family^ in the eastern 
provinces of their empirCj and to have laid r l ai m to the sovereignty over 
Vengi and other parts of the coastal Andhra country conquered fay Vikra- 
maditya, and ruled by him and by his son and successor Bhulokamalla 
Some^vaia III until a^d. 1135, Throughout the long period of his rule he 
made persistent efforts to reduce this coastal country whenever drcumstances 
appeared favouiahlc. Though no mention of the conquest of the maritiine 
tracts or of the chiefs holding sway civer them i$ made in his Anumako^d^ 
inscription^ there is good reason to believe that he invaded Vchgi some time 
before A,p. 1 i6a, the date of that ioseription; for it is stated in the record that 
Rudra's kingdom eixtciided ha the cast at that time as far as the sea. This 
claim is corroborated by the ex'idence of his inscription at Daksharamajii 
dated A.D, 1 j which registers the gift of a lanip to the temple of Bhime^ 
vara by Inangala Brahmi Rcd(^, a ptrgg^ or minister in the service of 
Rudradeva* The inscription does not, however, disclose the eixeumstances 
in which Rudra came to establish his authority over the Godavari delta, 
though the manner of its dating seems to offer a clue. Brahmi Red^ dated 
his inscription not in the regnal year of his master or simply in the Saka year, 
as was the custom observed by Rudra elsewhere in hi$ inscriptions, but in 
S. loBo coupled with the 13 th legnal year of the Chalukya-Chola emperor 
Rajaraja 11 , the significanct of which dating is s dll obscure. It may be 
remembered that the Cha|ukya-Oi6las, as Kulnttuhga I and his successors 
are entided by modern historians, were at this time still regarded as the over- 
lords of Vmgl and the coastal Andhra, and that their authority w^s widely 
recognized in the region, though their power was not felt effectively in every 
part of It. Rudra probably entered into an alliance with Rajaraja O, and having 
obtained the Godavari delta as a Eef from him, invaded the country with 
the object of avenging the previous defeat and death of his father at the hands 
of the Haihayas of KoUa and the SCiryavarhsis of Malaya, and of reducing 
these elans to subjectiDn. Another possibility^ is that Rudra invaded the 
Godavari delta on his own account without any reference to the Chaiukya- 
Chola emperor, and following the custom that was obtaining in Dak- 
sharimam and it$ neighbourhood, dated his record in the Saka as well as 
the regml year of the reigning Chalukya-Chola monarch. However this 
may be, it appears certain that Rudra led an expedition to the Godavari delta 
and succeeded in imporirig his authority over It. An insedption in the same 
place, set up by Repalli Duggarija (DurgarajaX so called after the name of his 
fief, son of i^numakonda Prola-nppati (Prola H), obviously one of Rudra^s 
younger brothers whom he had apparently placed in charge of the con¬ 
quered tendtory^ dearly $hovvs that Rudra managed to keep his hold on it 
for a period of four or five years after its conquest until a-D. 1163 A 

^ ill, iv, 1107; AR^ of ^ SU, jv, 1071; 11^ at 
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But Rudia’a authorily otci the G6dli¥iiil delta was soon challenged. The 
chiefs of Velanadu^ who had been ruling in Vcngl and its neighbourhood 
as the vassals of the Qm]iikya-Ch6]as since the days of Kulottuiiga h could 
not tolerate the existence of a powerful rival in this terdtory ’which they 
CQUsidcrcd as their own. Kulottunga Rajcndra Cho^ who was then 
governing the coimtryj sent an army into the Godavari delta under his pr^- 
Ai»w, Dwana-Prip^g^dfir, the son of Amritaluri Manchiraja, with instructions 
to bring it under his controL Dcvana'Pnp^^j^ successfully accomplished 
the task entrusted to him; he first reduced the country bordering on the 
sea and established hirusclt at Dakshlrlmam in a.d. 1165;* next he ad- 
vancedj in a-d, 1165, on the Haihayas of the Kona country, and having 
vanquished them in battle compelled them to acknowledge the supremacy 
of bis sovereign.^ Though the provenance of the inscriptions of Kulotmhga 
Rajendra Cho^ II and his suberdbates shows that his rule over this region 
continued until at least a.d. 1 iSi ,3 Rudra does not seem to have left him in 
undisturbed possession of it, for an inscription in Daksharamam, which 
register the gift of a lamp to the temple of Bhlme^vara by Rudra*s queen 
Dannamadevf in the ijrd year of Rajaraja U (a.d. 11 63 ), proves unmistak¬ 
ably that Rudra had^ at that tlme^ again urvaded the country to re-establish his 
authority^* This expedirionj however, does not seem to have had any per¬ 
manent result, since no further evidence of his rule is found in the Godavari 
delta in the years immediately follo’wing it. 

The death of the Chajukya-Chdla emperor Rajaraja 11 in a.i>. iiyz marks 
an important epoch in the history of the coastal Andhra territories. He ’wa$ 
the last monarch of his line who exercised real authority over his vassals in 
the Andhra country and succeeded in checking their separatisc tendencies. 
His successor Rajadhlraja IT was a weak monaich whose authority was hardly 
recognized by his Andhra feudatories. A scramble for power soon began, 
and the vassal chiefs were soon in conflict, each attcmpdng to esiabhsh him- 
self as an independent tiilcr+ The most powerful of them all was no doubt 
Kulottuhga Rajwdra Chca^ the ruler of Velanidu, who quickly took 
advantage of this breakdown of the imperial power and soon made himself 
master of almost the ’whole of the maritime tegiom 

The power of the Vclanadu chiefs had now reached its zenith. Their 
territory extended in the south-west beyond Tripurantakam in the Mackapur 
id/uA of the Kumool region; the western marges of their kingdom were 
guarded by the Kondapadumafi chiefs of Nadendla, who ’were subject to 
their authority. In the south, their rule extended as far as Datsi in the NeUore 
country; the tract comprising the Narasaraopeta and Vinukonda /dluAs of 
the present Guntur district was also included in their dominion. In the north 
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and Qorth-<!ast their sway was rtcogoiBed prolably as far as SimMchalam in 
the Visakbapatnam district. 

Kudra, who had himself similar designs on the coastal stretches, was by 
no means indifierent to the revolutionary changes that were taking place in 
the maritime provinces. But so long as Kulottunga Rijendra Cho^ II wa^ 
supreme at Chandavolu, he was perforce obliged to abandon for the time his 
schemes of aggression. Qccumstaaces, however, soon took a turn in his 
favour, Kuldttunga Raj^dra Choda TI died unexpectedly in 1181^ and 
after his death the power of the Velanlti chiefs suffered a sudden eclipse, the 
causes of which arc not definitely known. A tradition preserved in the 
ij^adha-cAart/ra of Palkurikj Somanatha ascribes their fall to the outbreak of 
a dvil war among the kte king's heirs for the possession of the throne. 
Gonka HE, the son ofKuIottunga Rajcndra Choda^ probably perished during 
the fighting, and PridivT^vara, his grandson, was then driven out of his native 
country. About the same time a fratricidal war broke out in Palnidu between 
the Haihaya prince Nalagama and his brothers. In which several local chiefs, 
including the Durjayas of Velanadu, were involved. Nalagama, according to 
the a ballad ascribed to the famous poet Srinatha, which 

celebrates the valiant deeds of the Palnadu heroes, sought the help of Kakari 
Rudra, who no doubt tt^dUy responded to his call, since it seemed to give 
him an excellent opportunity to extend his power over that part of the coastal 
tract lying along the valley of the Krishoa^ He set out with a large army 
accompanied by the of the MaJyila, Komaravelli, Vipparla and other 

fimiihes, the Natavldts of Matfapaili (n™- Manthcna in the Wamngal district) 
and other feudatories, and pushed through to the banks of the Krishna. How¬ 
ever* he does not appear to have taken much interest in the Palnati war, since 
he appears to have sent onl y one contingent of a thousand horsemen to ass ist 
his friend Nakgama; rather did he employ his forces in subjugating the 
districts of PennStavadi and Koi;ida- or Kon-nItava<h-t'ArA/)^i3/ situated re¬ 
spectively on the northern and the southern banks of the river corresponding 
to the present Nandigama id/^A of the Krishna district, then ruled by the Kom 
chiefs of Dharanikom (known also as Dhanyavid, Dannavada, and Danna^) 
who traced their descent from Harisimakrishna and Dhananjaya. These Kotas 
owed allegiance to the Chaiukya-jChola emperor and were closely allied to 
the chjcfs of Velan^u to whom they were bound by marriage alliances. 
Bhima U or Dod^ Bblnm, a son-in-Law of the Velanid Kulottuhga 
Rajendra Choda IT, who was then ruling at Dbacanikota, led out his forces 
to oppose the advance of Rudra'g armies. A terrible battle took place at 
Dharanikota, in which Kata, son of Sabba-j^f^v/ and Boikma of the Malyak 
family, won a victory over the enemy and captured the city. Dodi Bhima 
seems to have met his death during the confiict at the hands of the chiefs of 
the Vipparla, KomaraveUi, and Pcmpala families* who apparently assumed 
the tide Dod^-BiTmani-Iiral-^ArMidaAa to eommemorate their achievement. 
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Rudra was highly pleased | and he honoutcd Kata by bestowing on Kim the 
dtic ot Kofa^flpa/it or the conqueror of DharariikotaJ The power of the 
Kotas was broken, their capital fell into Rudni*s hands, and their territory 
lay prostrate at his feet; but Rudra did not amiCT it to his kingdom. Believing 
that it would better serve his purpose to treat the vanqtiished enemy with 
kindness and consideration than to confiscate his possessions^ he adopted a 
policy^ of condliation, installed Keta O, the son of DrM^da Bhima, on his 
father*s throne, and gave him back his ancestral tcrdtoiies. Kcta II recipro¬ 
cated by becoming a loyal friend of Rudra and supported him during his 
campaign in the south. Having thus made himself master of the Kc5p 
dominions, Rudra next proceeded against the tcrdtoiies of the Veknadu 
chiefs. He appears to have concentrated his efforts on the subjugadon of the 
Kon^padumaris, who, as mentioned above, served the Velmatt princes 
as wardens of the western marches of their kingdom* Though the details of 
this campaign are larking, it is certain that Rudra was successful. An insciip- 
bon at Tripurantakam dated a.O- 11B5, legLstermg his gift of the village of 
Rc\-uru on the bank of the Ivrishi^a in KondapaEi-ntdu to the temple of 
the god Tiipufantaka Afahid^a of that places show-s clearly that he had 
penetrated far into the interior of the Veknad kingdom and had brought 
Tripurantakam under his sway*^ The Kondapadumads would seem to have 
been completely obliterated as a family during the course of this campaign, 
since there is no further mention of them as a ruling family in the years which 
followed^ 

While Rudra W'a.s busily engaged in the subjugation of the Kdpis and 
Kondapadumatis in the south, import t changes were taking place at the 
same rime in the Godavari delta to the east. On the death of the Ch^ukvm- 
Qio]a emperot Rajaraja II in nyz, MaLlapadeva, the son of Vijavl- 
ditya III of the Bcta-Vijayaditya line of the later Eastern C 3 ia|ukyan family;, 
asserted his independence, and made hims elf master of Pr6lu“fli^i^ corhpris- 
iug portions of ihc Pihapuram and Kakinlda/^/jtttr of the E. Godavari district. 
How a petty chief like Mallapadeva succeeded in establishing his indepen¬ 
dence in defiance of the authority of the Vekaatis, the representatives of the 
Qialukya-Chdla emperors, without some powerful support from outside, is 
not quite dear. Judging from the friendship which obviously eiustcd between 
him and Kakati Rudra in subsequent years , it is not improbabJe that the latter, 
who had been making great efforts since the dme of his accession to bring 
the Godavari delta under his control, lent him a helping hand* In any case 
tuattet^ came to a head about a.d. e 1S4, when Vdanati Prithvilvara* who, 
as mentioned above, had lost his hold on his home territorj^j made his 
appearance in the Goda^-ari district at the head of an army and attacked 
MalLipadeva. The ktter, unable to oppose him single-handed, appealed to 
Rudradeva for help, and who, responding readily to the rail marched into 
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the Godavari valley with his army and joined him at Daksharamajn^ as 
shown by an epigraph found at that pUce^ dated in the 7th regnal year of 
SarvalokaSiaya Vishnnvardhana, corresponding to Saka 1108 (a-d. 1185-6)^^ 
Rudra^s help did notp however^ prove of much avail to Mallapadeva; for he 
seems to have been worsted in the fight and to have been driven from power; 
for the inscriptioriB of Ppitivl^vara leave no room for doubt that thk prince 
became the master of Prolu-flw^j:^ in ii8j, and successfully held it until 
tht time of his death.^ 

The history of the last decade of Rudra^s reign is a blank; w'hat happened 
between a.d. ii8j—6, the date of the Tiipurantakam and Daksharlmam in¬ 
scriptions, and A.D. 1195-6, when he appears to have met with his death on 
the battlefield, is not knowm. However, it is certain that he came into conflict 
with the Seums of Devagiri in the kst year of his reign, it has as yet proved 
impossible to ascertain the dmumstances in w^hich this conflict arose. ’^■Tiethcr 
Rudra, in an attempt to expand his territory w^estwards, invaded the Seuj;ia 
kingdom, or W'hcthcr it was the Seunas who, hoping to curb his growing 
power, first attacked him, arc questions whith we are unable to answer for 
lack of information. However this may be, it is certain that Rudra sufiered 
defeat and death in his encounter with the Seui^aarmy. The earliest reference 
to the Scuna victory over the Kakadya king jg met with in the Patna inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the time of Siiigharia (a^d. iiio—47), in which it is stated that 
Singham's father Jaitugi or Jaitrapila I 'put an end to the pleasures of the 
beloved ones of the ladies of An dhr a*,* This notice is ampUfied by Hcmadri, 
the iri^/irand^fpa of J^Iahadcva, and of his nephew Ramachandra, who states 
in the of his C&aftirvargoirMfiMfj^am that Jaitrapala ^assumed the 

sacriftdal vow on the holy ground on the battlefield, and throw^ing a great 
many Idngs into the fire of his prowess by means of ladles in the form of 
weapons, offered a human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of 
Rudra, the “Tillingi£ihjpa^\ the lord of the TaiHiigas, and thus vanquished 
the three worlds*.^ Further references to Seuna wetories over the Teluiiga 
king are found in the inscriptions of Sihghana and his successors. They will 
be dealt with in another context, since there h reason to belie\ c that they 
refer to a later incident in the history of the Kakatiyas* 

An important event which took place during the last years of Rudra^a 
reign must be noticed here. He founded near his capital Anumakoirida, 
according to the iit/£^ 3 gaSi 2 ra of Kolani Ganapaddeva, a new town called 
Orugallu, Tvhich was destined to become the chief dt)* of the entire Andhra 
country under his successors. How Rudra proceeded to build it is described 
in the Ganap^varam msciipdon urhich belongs to the time of GaqapatL It 
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is stated that "the towns \thich he med to the ground were known (only) 
by the quarters which (he) founded in the city of OmgaUu under their respec¬ 
tive names, and peopled with their respectiye inhabitants*** 

Rudradeva was a powerful kingn He adhered striedy to the policy of terri¬ 
torial expansion planned by his Either, and enlarged his onginal pcindpality 
into an extensiYe kingdom which must be reckoned amongst the principal 
states of the early medicTal Deccan. Rudra realized to a great extent the 
ambitions of his fithen He built up a kingdom ^stending from the Godavad 
in the north to the Krishna in the south. Although his eSbrts to conquer 
VcJigt and make the sea the eastern boundary of his dominioris ended in. 
failure, he yet paved the way for its subjugation by his successors by contract¬ 
ing diplomatic and marital alliances with the great feudatory farnffies such as 
theKopas and the Natavadis, Rudra was assisted in his wars by a band of devo¬ 
ted rtaydidx belonging to the families of the Cbctaku, the Maly alas of Samldsa- 
pura, and the Rccherks of Pilkkimiri. Of these the Recherlas of PUklamara 
had served the Kakatiyas with devotion and fidelity for many generations 
since the time of Beta I. Kama^ the son of Ka|a, and Nama, his grandson, 
were both in the service of Rndradi^vn as commanders of his armies. KIcl, 
son of Sabha and Achama of the Maly^ family, was his general as well as 
his pradkdm* It was this same Kafa who reduced the Kopi chiefs to subjection 
and received from his sovereign the title of Kofa^f/pdfa (conqueror of Kota). 

MimsUrj ami af Rudradeva was assisted in his wars by 

several feudatory chiefs* The services of the members of the Recherla, 
Malyala, and Cheiaku families have already been noticed above* Besides these 
the names of some of his ministers and officers are mentioned in the inscrip- 
dons. Among Rudradeva*s ministers Gamgadhaxa, son of Govlnda of the 
Vcllaki femilyp may be mentioned firsts as he appears to have stood high in 
the esteem of his sovereign* In an inscription set up by him at Karimnagar in 
the old Hyderabad State in S. 1092 (a.d. 1170) he gives a brief account of his 
own official career* First of aU he attracted the attention of king Prok II, who 
invited him to his court and took him into his Service* "King Prola of well- 
known '&me', says he, *sent for me with great consideration,* because T was a 
lover of fierce battle and a man of uptight character;; *1 could be considered 
to have known all arts^, and possessed *a group of qualities* Upraised by all men 
in the assemblies of the wise'. Therefore, he ^ciimmandcd me to attend to all 
necessary work in the (royal) pakce\^ Garbgadhara seems to have discharged 
his official duties to the satisfaction of all, and especially of the crown prince 
Rudradeva; fbc, on the death of Prok IT, Rudradeva made Gamgadhara a 
minister of state, bestowed on him the tyx/rir (lands) pertaining to that 
(office), and presented to him a paknquia (a^dalaw)^ white parasols^ jewels, 
ointments, and clothes*^ Gadigadhaia was a minister of pious inclinations. He 
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bnilt several temples in the capital and other plates in the kingdom^ founded 
an of the Brahmans^ and probably also was the benefactor who con¬ 

structed a tank called Gamgachiya-rfcrMw near the temple of Frasanna-Ke^ava 
at Anumako^da.^ jVnother minister of the crown of w^hom mention is 
made in the inscriptions was Mali! Nayakai who made a gift to a temple at 
Frugal in the Nalgonda district to acejuire medt for his royal masten He 
held the important ofSce of fartirapa/n or war minister,- The Sh*aySgassram 
discloses the names of two other officers, Peda Mallana and China Maibina, 
sons of Nanagaurya of the Induluri family, who held positions of great 
rcsponsihility in the state. The former was the governor of the newly built 
capital of Orugailu and the latter the peda-sa/ApFiiH ot chief accountant. 
These two oiEcers deserve to be remembered; for their descendants rose to 
positions of high distinction under Rudrad^a^s successors, whom they 
served with Steadfast loyalty and devotion, 

Rudra vras a patron of art and letters. Inheriting, as he did, through his 
ancestors the architectural tradition of the Western Chajukyas, the former 
Overlords of his family^ he delighted in building magniheen t temples in his 
dominions, dedicated to the god Siva to whose worship he was specially 
devoted. It is stated in the Ganape^varam inscription cited above that he 
built in the towns of the enemies w^hom he destroyed a number of celebra¬ 
ted temples called Rudr^varams, called of course after his own name. It is 
probable that the famous Thousand-Pillar temple (the 
at Anumakon^, the presidium of ’which is known as Rudre^vara, was also 
built by him . The king's example was followed in this respect by his ministers, 
his officers^ and his nobles and their families. It w^as also customary for people 
to erect temples in groups of three dedicated to Siva in the names 

of their relatives to perpetuate their memorj' and to acquire meet for 
them. These temples were generously endowed with donations of land, and 
permanent arrangements were made to carry on daily worship and the per¬ 
formance of Agamic rites in them. Thus many splendid fanes built in the 
Qialukyan style rose all over the country, and as a cooscqucncc Teliogana 
became justly famous as a vedtahle land of temples, 

Rudeadeva was a great patron of learning; he subsidized men of letters 
and encouraged them to pursue their caUing. In the Pillalamarri inscription 
of Nami Rcddi dated a^d. 1195 he is described as the resort and refiige of 
learned menj who regarded him with much affbetion,^ He was known, accord¬ 
ing to his Dakshar^am inscription dated a,d. 11S6, by the tide 

(he whose adornment is modesty),^ Indeed the authorship of a 
work on called is somedmes ascribed to him on the 

authority of an apocryphal verse found in one of the manuscripts of 

^ CorpNF^ V, ii, ^ Ihiil. ^ Ihy,, v. j, 
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Baddcm^s but it is extremely ddubtful whether this 

treatise was actually composed by him, since, in the verse of the Nitres- 
stra/ftuA/^ali dted above, Pratlparudra and not Rudra is said to have been 
its author. 

MaiaJ^t/a 

(A.D. 1195/6-^8/5) 

Rudra left no issue; and so after his death in the livaj with the Yadava$ of 
Devagki^ his younger brother Mahadeva ascended the throne, and ruled the 
kingdom for a short period of about three years. Only one single damaged 
and fragmentary record of his rime has coine to light go far, and this gives 
little or no information about the events of his reign. * As for the accounts of 
his rule embodied in the inscriptions of his successors, these are too vague and 
general to have much value for the historian, and offer pracrically no authen¬ 
tic infurmadoD about his activities. The tradition preserved in the Prafapa- 
^hartJra/^a represents him as a doughty warrior who invaded the Scui:ia. 
kingdom and perished in an attack on Devagiri, the Seu^a capital, while 
fighting seated on the back of an elephant.^ This stoiy^ is partly corroborated 
by the evidence of the Yenamadala insedpdon dated S. 1172 {a.d. 1149-50), 
in which it is stated that Mahadeva fcE asleep in a great battle on the two 
temples of a female elephant and awoke to iind himself reclining on the 
bosom of a celestial nympR^ The oontempotary and near contemporary 
inscriptions of the Seuria kings refer to victories won by them or their pre¬ 
decessors over a Tclunga king. Their evidence^ however, is not consistent. 
Whcfca$ in some records of Singhana he is spoken of as the uprooter of 
the water-lily, that is, the head of the Teluiiga king, the conqueror of the 
Telunga king, and the cstablishct subsequently of the Tdunga king on 
his throne/ the same acts are attributed in others not to Singhaijia but to 
his father JaitugL or Jaitraplla 1 . In the Bhawal inscription of Singhana 
dated A.d. it is stated that jaitrapala, the ocean of compas$ion, 

made Ganapati, whose life had been spared in battle, the lord of the Andhra 
country/ According to the Paithan copper-plate grant of Ramachandia, 
dated a.d, Jaitugi (Jaitrap^) ^lew the king of Trikalihga (an obvious 
mistake for Trilinga due to confusion caused by the simikritjir of names) 
in batdc, rescued Ganapati from his prison, and made him lord of the 
land.* As no Telunga king either sntfered death or began to rule during 
the time of Sihgham, the events rtferred to in the Seutia inscriptions can^ 
not have taken place in hJs reign (a.d. izto-47). Jaitugi or Jaltntpala, 
vrho ascended the throne in a.O- 1T91, ruled imdl a-d. iito; and during thk 

■ CvrptiJ^ TJ, ^ PrsiipB-theniramii (^airagranthimi ft, Wantn^), pp, ^0-41. 
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mahAdEva and ganapati m 

pedod Rudra was killed^ if we can depend upon the evidence of Hemidri, in 
a battle with Jaitrapik in a.i>. 1196; Mahadc^TL, who succeeded him on the 
throne, lost his life in a battle with the Scu^ in a.t>, i 199, and his son Ga^ia- 
pud succeeded him in the same year. It is therefore certain that the incidents 
mentioned in the inscripdons dted could only have taken place during the 
reign of Jaitugi I. It is nor unlikely that Sihghana, as the hdr apparent of his 
father^ participated in the fight with the Kakadyas and took an active part 
in effecting the release from pdson and the restoration of Ganapati to his 
kingdom; and that perhaps was the reason for his assumption of the tides 
T^fimg/2r^a-Jiyah-Aa^a/-&tpdfarui Telwigar^a-j/hdfkm-^hdrya. 

The Seuoa inscriptions do not, however, throw any light on the identity 
of the Tcluhga king whose head was cut off by JaitugL As both Rudm and 
Nfahadeva were killed by him in battle these records may be taken to refer 
to the death of either. The fact that* in almost all these epigraphs, the cutting 
off of the head of the Teluhga king is coupled wtith the release of Gampati 
from prison and his restoration to his kingdom, demands attention. It clearly 
indicates that the king who was slain was the immediate predecessor of 
Gaiiiapri, that is, his father, Mahad^- It is therefore more likely that 
Gar^apati accompanied his father rather than his uncle to the battle. However 
this may be, there is no doubt that the short reign of Mahadeva ended in 
disaster, and that as a consequence the country w^as thrown into confusion. 

Mahadeva had* besides his son Ganapati* two daughters, Mcllifibika or 
Mahama and Kundariibiki,* both of w'hom w'erc given in marriage to the 
Natavadi chief Rudra, son of Buddha, The marriage of his two daughters 
with this Natavadi prince, Rudra, shows that ^iahadeva adhered to the policy 
of friendship and intermarriage with the feudatory families initiated by his 
predecessor. Mahldcva was a staunch Saiva by faith; he was a disciple of the 
sage DhruvdSvara from whom he had learnt the DAar/Tja, Though he had 
acquired* by the grace of the Lord of Gauri, the sovereignty of the earth, he 
is said to have "cared not a straw for it, and to have become oae completely 
engrossed in the worship of the lotus feet of the god Siva*.^ In spitc^ however, 
of his alleged indifference to worldly power and possessions^ he showed no 
lack of interest in the protection of his kingdom, and never hesitated, when 
the call of duty came, to sacrifice his life in defence of it. 


Gapiipa/idep^i 

(a.d. 1199-1261) 

Gafsapad'i The death of Mahadeva and the captivity of Ganapati, 

his son and heir to the throne, at Devagiri, led to the outbreak of disorders 
in the kingdom. The nobles rose in revolt* and the rulers of the neighbouring 
^ SII, Ji, 2J4; SA4 of Th£ App, No. 14. ^ 1 j. 
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stales invaded the country. Of theforeigiiiavaden who appeared at this dme, 
the names of only two, king Nagad whose identity has otherwise not yet 
been established, and the Qi^ja emperor Kulottunga m, sue known, 'fluj 
latter, according to one of his inscriptions, ‘subdued the Vadugus (Telugns) 
who were fierce in war and (thus) brought under his sway*.’ 

Kulottunga III effected his entry into Warangal by lavish bribery and gifts of 
gold. Bat RecherJa Kudea, the commander-in-chief of the previous ruler, 
saved the kingdom from disintegration. ‘He forsooth cut off the head of a 
haughty feudatory, and set it up for public view, stuck upon the top of a 
lofty flag-staff, as a scarecrow to frighten the flocks of these wild beasts that 
arc hostile kings.King Nagati, threatened by the pennons fluttering from 
the lances of Rudra's army, speedily took to flight. Kulottunga 111 evidently 
followed his example, 'When the fortune of the Kakati through error had 
set her foot among many sharp thorns, he (Rudta) himself by the might of his 
arm forcibly crushed and remoTed them and very firmly established her in 
securityRudra appears to have taken the reins of government into his own 
hands in the absence of his master; for the titles KakatTya-r^a-bimra-dhaMrejs 
and Kdkats-riiJjia-samartkei* associated with his namr clearly show that he 
carried on the administration in the name of his lord and sovereign. 

Ga^pati was soon released from prison and sent back to rule his kingdom. 
Since his reign is usually reckoned as be ginning fo a,», 1199, his incarcera¬ 
tion cannot have lasted very long. The circumstances in which he was set 
free arc not definitely known. The Seuna inscriptions, no doubt, attribute 
his regaining of freedom to the compassion felt for him by the Yadava 
monarch Jaitraplla. Sjunparhy and generosity may indeed have played thelt 
part, but polibf^ considerations must also have weighed with the Yadava In 
setting the youthfril captive at liberty. He probably desired to secutc him¬ 
self against an attack from the east in the event of a conflict with the Hoy- 
saJas in the south. The aggressive policy of B alia la n, who had already 
wrested from him a large part of the Northern Karnapaka, must have made 
him apprehensive regarding the safety of his southern frontier. 

The idgn ofGarjapati, though it began under unfavourable drcumstances, 
wfas destined to become one of the most brilliant epochs in the history of the 
Andhra country. Gampafi was an energetic monarch, and during his long 
reign of sixtj'-three years he brought under his sway by war or diplomacy 
almost the whole land inhabited by the Telugu-speaking peoples. The 
political disintegration which followed the dismemberment of the Western 
Cha|ukyan and Chola empires rendered his task comparatively easy. The 
country subjected to the authority of numerous petty chiefs engaged in 
constant intemedne warfare for self-aggranduement. The' chiefs of Vclanadn 

■ htitriptiau iht Pitii/ckoffai StM, i6j, iM; K. A.NUafcmia SSstrf. CiJt/ i* 
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demand attention first. jVlthough their power dedined after the death of 
Choda II about a^Dp uSt, msenptiom at Dltsharimaiii, Pithapucam^ and 
Srikurmam indicate that Ptith vis varans authority over the northern portion 
of the maritime Andhra country remained intact until the rime of his death 
about A.D-1210.* Some of the loyal subordinates of his family in the Diviisland 
and its neighbourhood acknowledged his susserainEy and helped him in his 
wars,2 though ruling their own fiefs as independent princes. A tradition pre¬ 
served in the Ttlugu of Goparlju^ a work composed 

in the early fifteenth century A.n., represents Prithvl^vara as ruling from his 
ancestral capital Tsandavolu in the Krishna district*^ The evidence of the 
inscriptioiis, as well as literary tradition, thus bears testimony to the con¬ 
tinuance ofjthe rule of the Vclana|i family over part* if not the whole, of 
the coastal Andhra country. Their authority, such as it was, must have been 
limited by the power of numerous autonomaus or semi-autonomous petty 
feudal states which honeycombed the country. The chiefs of Kolanu or 
SarasTpuri ruled over the region round the Kol^r lake. The ChagU of Gudi- 
mcfta held sway over parts of the Krishna traa m the interior, and the 
Nitavadis over the territory along the northern bank of the same river now 
included in the Kambhamrnct district of the old Hyderabad State, The 
KotaSj and the Telugu Chofas of Konidena* governed parts of the present 
Gunpir region and farther south lay the Telugu ChoU kingdom of Ndlore, 
comprising the Nellore and Cuddapah districts of the Andhra Pradesh, 
and the major portion of the Chingleput district of the A-ladcas State with 
the dries of Nellore and K^chl as aitemate capifal$. The pett)^ chiefs of 
Emva, a small tract of territory at the junction of the Nellore, Guntur, and 
Kumool districts, acknowledged the supremacy of the Nellore ChoUs, 
whilst several minor prindpaliti^ flourished in the Cuddapah and Kumool 
marches. And in the north-east the Garigas of Ka|inga were supreme in parts 
of that country. Such was the politicaJ state of the Andhra country at the 
moment when Ganapari at length took the reins of the government of the 
kingdom into his own hands. 

Ga^pa/i oNd PrUhihara^ The policy which he had to follow in dealing with 
these states had already been marked out by his predecessors. Both Prola II 
and Rudra had cherished imperial designs ^ they desired^ as we have pointed 
out above, to bring under their rule not only Tdingaga but abo the coastal 
districts, and to establish their hegemony over the w hole of the Andhra 
country. Though they w ere completely successful in reducing Telingana, yet 
their attempts to «cpand their dominion towards the south and the east met 

* El, lY, pp, ff, j T, iiDo; Airj, i Ca/Itifi/am, p. 1)3^ No. f y: 
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with faUuK, owing kfgdy to the opposition of the Velarap chiefs who 
were then ruling the maddme tracts as the nominaJ rcpicscntatiYc& of the 
Chaluk}^-Chola emperors in the south. The power of the VelaEmti chiefs, 
howev'er* declined aAcr the death of Chodall about a,d, i andPuthvTiSvara^ 
Choda IPs grandson^ appears at that time to have exercised some sort of 
authority over his ancestral kingdom; but he was not strong enough to 
cdicck the turbulence of the nobility or to stem the forces of disintegration. 
Ga^pati seized his opportunity and invaded the coastal districts with strong 
forces in the year a.o. i 201, accompanied by all the subordinate chiefs whom 
he could muster* such as the Ko^, Natavadis^and ^ialyaks. He Erst attac^ked 
Beaw^ada which stood on the eastern fronrier of the Kakatiya kingdom. An 
inscripdon of the Natavadi prince, Vakkadimalla Rudra* found in the Kana- 
kadurga-wM/d/fej at the foot of the Indrakila hill and dated A. D. i aot ^indicates 
the presence of Natavadi troops, and presumably abo those of the Kakatiyas, 
in the city at that Be:^wada was soon captured* and the invaders pro 

ceeded cagta-ards to the island of Divi* near the mouth of the Kfishs^Li, then 
the headquarters of the Ayj^a chiefs^ who held $way over the fertile tracts of 
the delta. These Ayya chiefs did not submit without stubborn resistance. 
Trusting to the strong fortifications of their island fortress^ they stoutly 
opposed the advance of the invaders but ’were finally obliged to surrender 
and to see their rich and beautiful capital plundered by the enemy. In recogni¬ 
tion of the meritorious services rendered by the Malyik chief Chauoda, 
Ganapati conferred on him, as stated in the Kordiparti inscription dated 
Saka 1125 (a.o, i 203), the tide of or DFifi-ch^akdr/i, that is *thc 

plunderer of the island of Dvipi or Divr.* Ganapati^ however, did not annex 
the conquered territory to his kingdom, for he was an astute politician, and 
understofjd that by adopting a policy of condharion he would be able to 
build up his power on permanent foundations. He therefore dealt leniently 
with the vanquished Ayya chiefs; he not only restored their possessions hut 
contracted marital relations with them by marrying Narambl and Peramba, 
the two daughters of Ayya Pina Quodi, ^d took their brother Jay a or Jayapa 
into his service^ It i$ not iroprabable that as a consequence of these victories 
not only Divi but also the whole of Velanadu, as is in fact stated in the 
Ganap^varam inscripdon dated a.D* 111 r, fell into the hands of Gaiiapati at 
this tiirte.^* 

Although Pfithvl^vara was regarded, at least in name, as the ruler of the 
coastal region* his authority, as has already been stated, was confined to a patt 
of it. 'Fhe provenance of his various inscriptions is proof that Only the terd- 
torj' between Dakshaiamam in the Bast Godavari district to StikOrmam in 
the Srikakulam district was actually under his sway. What happened in the 
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years immediately foUowing Gampati*s conquest of Dfvi is not quite clear. 
PrithvKvata pcot^bly led an expedition tn recover Divi and other teratories 
conquered by Gajriapatij but met with diiiaster. in tbe cofatempvorary Tclugu 
literature and inscriptiorLS it is said that as a young man Tikta^ the Telugu 
Choja king of NelJore, pbyed ball with the head of Pdthvfivara on the jfleld 
of battle.^ Others besides Choda Tikka also take credit for this achievementn 
MahamaridaJcivara Balkya Choja^ probably of Kammanadu, and the Kaka- 
tiya king Ganapati* both lay claim separately to the same deed Each of these 
is reported to have treated the head of Pridiviivara even as Tikka is said to 
have done, after having themselves slain him.^ It is evident that Ganapati 
and the Telugu Choja chiefs. Tikka and flallaya. fought side by side against 
PdthvJ^vara and killed him. How they came to join one another and make 
common cause against Pnthvfsvara is not known. It is not improbable that, as 
stated above, he invaded the coastal Andhra, that Gai^apati and the two 
Telugu Chola princes, who were either that prince's feudatories or else his 
allies, opposed his advance, and that in the engagement which followed, 
Piitiiviivara was killed. With his death the power of the Vclanatt Idngs caroe 
to an end and their territory passed into the hands of the Kakadya monarch. 

KaAa/fy^ m fkt Gampad began to interest himself in the afiairs of 

the southern kingdoms very early in his reign. The Chebrolu inscription of 
Jaya-jfffr^/iys^/ dated S. 113 s (a.d. 1115) alludes to an expedition against the 
kings of the southcni region which Ganapati had undertaken on an earlier 
occasion.^ The conquest of the southern kings and the expansion of the 
Kakadya power Ln that direction were the direct outcome of his aUiante wdth 
the Telugu Chdias of Ncllore. who had established themselves there during the 
first half of the twelfth century a.d. Nalla Siddhi had become the master of a 
compact state comprising the modem Neilore, Cuddapah, and Chingleput 
districts together with the prosperous cities of Neilore or Vikeamasimhapura 
and Kafichj which served him as alternate capitals. The successors of Nalla 
Siddhi, taking advantage of the weakness of Eajadhicl|a IT^ ^eem to have 
asserted their independence. Very little is known about the events of the 
reigns of Beta 1 and Em Siddhi who succeeded him on the throne. The latter 
had three sons, ^Canuma Siddhi I, Beta El, and Tammu Siddhi. Of these the 
eldest, Maniima Siddhi I, followed him on the tlironc. During the reign of 
Manuma Siddhi 1, father of Qioda Tikka I. Kulottunga III invaded the 
Telugu Choja kingdom in order to bring it back under his suzerainty. As the 
inscriptions dated in his third regnal year (a.d. 1180) arc found in Kanchi, 
Kllahasd, and NandalCir/ all then included in the kingdom of Neilore, the 
campaign against the kings of the North and the entry into the city of 
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KMdiJ must haTc taken place at this rime. It was obviously diTCcted against 
Manuma SIdclhi I, wbo $ccms to have forfeited his throne as a consequence 
of his defeat. The victotious Oiola monarch entrusted the kingdom to 
Afanuma Siddhi's younger brother Nalla Siddhi and returned home in 
triumptL Insctipdons of Nalla Siddhi ranging in date from t tSt to 1204, 

found scattered in various localities within the Nelloie kingdom, show that 
be remained loyal to his sit^rain.^ Siibscqucndy government passed into the 
hands of his younger brother Tammu Siddhi, who seems to have usurped 
the throne and held it until A.D. 1207-8. Tikka, the son of Manuma Siddhi 1 ^ 
who considered himself to be the rightful heir to the throne^ solicited 
Ganapati's help to regain his pat£iiTiony+ As already menrioned* he joined 
forces with Ganapad who w^as then waging on the Veiana|i king 
Prithvi^vara, and helped him to slay the latter in battle. Inrtciitn for this help^ 
Gimapati, after reducing Velan^du to submission, marched against Nellnrc, 
and having put Tammu Siddhi and his supporters to flight/ installed Tikka 
on the throne of his ancestral kingdom and returned home, as stated in the 
Qiebrolu inscription cited above, by way of Tamrapuri. 

Tikka, whom Gaipapati had installed on the throne of NcUore, was indeed 
an able and warlike prince ■ but owing to the aggressions of powerful neigh¬ 
bours he was not infiequendy hard put to it to defend his ftontiers and pre¬ 
serve the integrity of his kingdom. It was probably for this reason that he 
propitiated Kulottuhga HI by acknowledging his snptemacy/ though he had 
himself come to power with the hdp of the Kakadya monarch by ousting 
his uncle, who was himself a loyal feudatory of the Cho|a emperor. Tikka 
had to face, early in his reign, a Senna invasion which threatened to destroy 
his power; following this be lost Kahchi and his other possessions in the 
Tamil countr)' as a result of the political disorders prevailing there, though 
he acknowledged the supremacy of the Ch 5 }a king Kulottuhga III, and kept 
on fricudly relations with him. The total absence of any inscriptions of hU 
between a.d. 121 j and i2.z% $cems to indicate that during thc$c years he had 
again been driven from the throne. Tikka, according to contempoiary Telugu 
literature and the Tclugu Qiola inscriprions, i$ said to have vanquished his 
enemies single-handed by his own efforts without any hdp from allies j de¬ 
feated the Seuna army in the battle fought at KurumulOr in the Cuddapah 
district, and made prisoners of aD theic horsemen/ There is reason to believe, 
however, that Tikka actually ow^ed his success, at least in part, if not wholly, 
to the help sent to him by Ganapad,, In an inscription of in the 

Warangal district, dated A.o. 1228, Gampati is said to have plundetod a 
Chola capital which was in all probabibty KihchL* A more expHdt reference 
to his achievements in this direction is furnished by the GaMp^varam 
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epigraph of dated a.d- 123 e , in which it is stated tto Ganapati^ 

having easily subdued the Cho|a* the Kajihga, the Scu^ the Bdhat-Kair^- 
pka, and the Lata ... made the whole eountty of VelanMdu his own together 
with Dvipa J It may be noted that all the kings mendoned here, c^tcepring the 
La^, were rulers of South Indian kingdoms* Evidently Tikka bad to face 
a combination of the kings mentioned above | and he natui:ally seems to have 
appealed to his old friend for help. It was under these circumstances that 
Ganapati proceeded to the south at the head of his army and having van¬ 
quished and driven out the associated kings he re-established Tikka at Nellore 
and Kinchi. Tikka appears to have appointed on this occasion the Kaya&tha 
Gahgaya Sihini, a brother-in-law of Arabadeva I, one of Ganapati’s vassals* 
as the Governor of Upper-Pakanadu to strengthen his position in the in¬ 
terior of his kingdom. Tikka's tfoubles* however* were by no means at an 
end. His interests clashed with those of the Hoysalas, and he was soon in¬ 
volved in a war with them. 

The statement of Tikkana Somayiji in the mtroductian to his 

that Tikka by indicting a defeat on Karnata &5mc^aia 
established his own power, and having without difficult)^ restored the Ch 5 ]a 
to his throne, assumed his (Somc^vaxa^s) tide of CAsii-sJkspaft-afhJfya or *the 
establishcr of Ch6la\ shows dearly that he had embarked on the war on 
behalf of the Chola emperor Raj arajallL The detaib of this war arc not known* 
but it is dear that Tikka marched to the soutb at the head of his army and 
killed Narasihdia 11 in battle at Jambai in a.d. 1139* defeated in the next year 
Naraskiiiia's son Sem^vara who had attacked him to avenge the death of Ms 
father^ and assumed the title of Cho^-sthJpan-dfJunyaf which he bore there¬ 
after,^ We have at present no information to show whcthci: Tikka received 
an y help from Gampad in his war on the Hoysalas. It is not, however, un¬ 
likely that Ganapati took part in this conflict also i for the Hoysalas, who were 
then in the heyday of their power, couJd hardly have been defeated by the 
unaided eflbrts of a minor chief like Tikka- Of this* however, there is as yet no 
evidence and in default of further intelligence the entire credit for the victory 
must be ascribed to the prowe^ of Tikka himself. 

Kji/jNgici Expedi/i&n. After his victon^ over PpthviSvara* Ganapati naturally 
desired to bring the latter's possessions In Ka]inga under his rule. He there¬ 
fore sent an army into that country to reduce it to subjectiofi. The conquest 
of the coastal districts to the east of Waxangal^ including the powcfful princi¬ 
pality of Kolanu (SarasT- or Kamalakatapud) as well as that of Kalinga, was 
effected, according to the a fifteenth-century treatise on Vira- 

Saiva theology* in the course of a single campaign under the command of 
Induluri Soma Pradhani, one of the ministers of Gampad.^ The available 
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cpigraphic evidence does not lend colour to this account. The KikatTya 
conquest of the coastal Andhra and Kajihga appears^ on the contraryj to have 
been effected piecemeal Kolanu did oot^ as a matter of fact, come under the 
Kakadya power until a.d. sereral years after Cariapari's invasion of 

Kajinga. Bhlma^ the Telugu Qiola chief of E^va^ who unist have been a 
contemporary of Ga^apad, appears to have joined the expedition ■ for in a 
verse in the Talja-Proddu^ni inscripiion of Jagatapi Gangadeva dated S. 
1144 (a.d. 1322-1), it is stated thatBhima conquered several places situated in 
Vengi, Orissa, and the Bastar State in the Matih)-a PradeshJ Bhinm was a 
petty chief who could scarcely have carried out all these successful raids 
entirely uith his own resources. He must have joineci like other nobles and 
soldiers of fortune, the Kakadyaarmy, and have participated in Ganapad’s 
campaigns in the districts mentioned above. Besides these, RajanSyaka, the 
commander of the Rcchcjbs^ accompanied the expedition and distinguished 
himself during the campaign.- 

The expedition probably set out from some ba$e on the banks of the 
Godavari and having entered Kalinga, conquered the Madiyas and the 
Twelve ManniyaS, that is, the country extending as far as the fconbers of 
the present iSladbya Pradesh and Orissa, Tckkali w^ captured, and a great 
battle was fought at Bokkera in the Aska /J&X- of the Gnanjam district, in 
which a famous warrior who bore the title of Godhumaiad was killed with aU 
his foliowers^^ Another engagement took place near Udayagiri in the Peda- 
kimidi Agency r Padiyaraya* the ruler of the pkee, was put to flight, and the 
fort was taken.* Godhufraiiti and Padiyaiaya have not yet been identified. 
It is not urJikely that they wrcie subordiimtcs of the Eastern Ganga king, 
Rajaraja HI, who was ruling over Kajinga at this time. The Kakadya army 
next marched into Bastar^ reduced Chakrakd^ and crossing the Godavari 
took possession of Manchena on the south bank of the tivet'^ and having 
thus completed the conquest of the hill tracts, the army finall y returned 
in triumph to Daksharamam, where Rajanayaka, the commander of the 
R^hcfla forces, endowed, as a thank-ofering, a perpetual lamp in the temple 
of the god Bhimcsvaia, on Sunday, Vaisakha, ^u ri, 1134 (29 April, a,d. 
1212)-® 

Ganapad^s expedition against Kalinga was no doubt a brilliant demonstra- 
don of bis military strength* hut it prodneed no material results. No trace of 
the KAtatiya rule has so far been discovered to the north of Daksharaniani. 
The Eastern Gafigas with whom Ganspad's army must have come into con¬ 
flict during the expedition $oon asserted their authoritj', a$ will be shown 
immediately, and shook off all traces of hb espedidon against them. 
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The affkirs of Kammanidu demanded immcdtati^ ittention. 
Some of the chiefs in the distdet, most probably the Tclngu Cholas of Kom* 
dena, appear to have defied Ganapati^s authority and begun to rule os inde- 
pendent princes. Opili Siddhi, a scion of the Pottapi branch of the Telugu 
Choja family^ commissioned by Ganapati to reduce them to obedience 
and to bring the entire district under his sway, Opili Siddhi accomplished 
the task to the eadie satis&ctiQti of his master and obtained the goyemotship 
of the territory from him as a reward for his services^* The Chakran^ya^ 
princes who were tilling over Addohki and its neighbourhood seem to have 
been conquered about the some time^ Though direct proof of this is lacking, 
the provenance of Ganapati's numerous inscripdofis leaves no room for 
doubt that this cegion also passed into his hands before a.d. 1217-iB.^ 
Easfirff Citfjga Rljaiija III, who was ruling in Kajihga at the rime 

of Ganapati^s invasion^ died soon afterwards. His son A n ahga (Aniyonka) 
Bhlma HI, who succeeded him in izn, freed his coimtry from the 
Klkatiya yoke, and penetrated into Gonapati^s territories as far ’west as the 
frofiricr of Vengi before his ith year (a.d. 1217). In an inscription at Daksha- 
ramani dated in that year he claims to have already effected the deliverance 
of the Trayt-tasurtiliar^^ that is, the Trikalihga country.^ Anahga Bblma III 
was an ambitious monarch; he was not satisfied with the espuhion csf the in¬ 
vaders from his native country but was desirous of dfccting the conquest of 
the fertile land of Vengi. Qrcumstanccs do not seem to have favoured the 
immediate prosecution of his designs. He had therefore to bide his time, 
awaiting a suitahlc opportunity for launching an c^edirion against that 
countT)'. 

Conquest of Koianu. It may be noted here that Vchgi, or at least a large part 
of it, remained independent until A,d. i ajo under the Kolonu chiefs ’who had 
their headquanets at Kolanu or SarasTpnd. Mahamandalei^araKolanj Kesava- 
deva, who came to the throne in a.d. 1192, held s’way over the country 
for thirty^six years until A.d. It ’was probably after the death of that 

chief that Aniyahka Bhima TTI, considering that the time was now propitious 
for realising his long cherished desire^ resolved to attempt the subjugation 
of Vehgt. The Kakodya armies were at that time busy in the south waging 
WOT against the Hoy solas and other southern rulers on behalf of the Telugu 
Cho^ Tikka of Nell ore. In order to ensure the success of his enterprise^ 
Aniyonka Bhima appears to have espoused the cause of the Velanati chie^ 
Kulottuhga Rajmdia Choda and Gohka, descendants of Velaniti Pfithvis- 
vara^ and to have dispatched his army to effect the final conquest of 
Vengi. Jesiajaka, the son of Kbadgasimho, the commander-in-chief of his 
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forces* arrived in a.d, 1130 at Daksbarlmara* where he buaied hjmself with 
carrying oat repairs to the temple of the god Bfaimesvara. His arrhril 
at Datsliaiimam was in fact the prelude to the outbreak of the war; and dur¬ 
ing the next three years he was folly engaged in accomplishing his purpose.* 
Gariapati did not remain mdilfctent to the aggressive activities of the 
Kalihga kiogH As soon as he had insfalled Tikka in Kanchi in mS, he 
recalled his army from the south and concerted measures for the expulsion 
of the Kajingas from V£ngl and for bringing that country under his control. 
He dispatched an army under Induluri Sorna Pradhaoi* and Etuva Bhima, 
Kalapa Nayaka, and NIalyala Hemadri Red^ who seem to have accom- 
panied him* rendered him valuable assistance. A study of the find-sites of the 
fCakatiya inscriptions shows that the process of the conquest began as early 
as A.D. i2|i. An epigraph of Ganapati engraved on a pillar in the temple of 
Pflllsvara at Iragavaram in the West Godavari district and dated a.d, 1231 
shows that Koianu was conquered by him in that year.= Vtlanad Gohl^ 
who sutfered a defeat at the hands of Malyala Hemadri Reddi^ took to flight.^ 
Kulottunga Rajwdra Choda appears to have surrendered at discretion; for 
Kalapa Nayaka, who* according tc3 an inscription dated ApO. 1234, was ap¬ 
pointed govetnor of Veiigi* claims to have b^n the saviour of Kulottunga 
Rajradia Cho^.* What happened after this is not known. The death of 
Anariga Bbima III during the course of that year^ or early in the next, led 
perhaps to the suspension of hostilities. 

The Eastern Gahga attacks on the Kakatiya dominions did not, however* 
cease with Anahgsi Shum^s death; for his son and successor* Naiasimha 1 * 
who ascended the throne in a.d. 1138, followed his father's aggressive policy. 
In the Valkbhahljytidajiim^ a late Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit SrfkdkuL- 
the sthah-purdmm of Srikakulam in the Krishna district, it is 
stated that Narasiiiiha sent a military expedition against Kanchi under the 
command of his foster brother* Dandanlyaka Anantapala, and that the latter 
halted at Siik^olanu during his march to erect a temple to the god Telugu 
Vallahha (Andhra Vishnu), and thence proceeded to Klhchi, where after 
defeating his enemies and exacting tribute from them he set up a pillar of 
victory describing his exploits and then returned home in triumpfo^ No 
record of Anantapak has so far been discovered; therefore* the information 
furnished by the itkak-pfirdmm cannot be verified at presenl. 

Ganapati* who had been preoccupied with the affairs of the western 
Andhra country at the time of Naraiimha's invasion* having settled these 
to his satisfaction* sent his army across the Godavar!* and attacked the Eastern 
Ganga territories on the northern side of that river. Not mneh is known about 
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this mvsisioii, since the inforimdan available on the subject is extremely 
scanty. The NnndaJur inscriptian of Maniima Siddhi 11 dated a*d. 
merely alludes to it. It is stated therein that Manunm Siddhi II, dcsifous of 
acquiring the fdendship of Ganapati^ joined him witb his forces on the banks 
of the Godlvaxi where he fought a great battle with the Kalingas and forced 
them to retreat into thdr own country.® It must have been on this occasion 
that Padikamu Boppade va of the Chajukyan family, who was at that time 
jdAwi and saAahsenddkspah in the service of Gariapatidcva, slew in batde on 
the Godavari Goijfuri Nagadeva,- a prince whose estate lay on the banks of 
the Kpshna, Inscriprions show that ihe Gonturi chiefs Nagadeva and 
Niriya^deva were ruling somewhere in the neighbourhoDd of Beawada at 
the time of Narasimba^s invasion,* TTiey probably joined him and made com¬ 
mon cause with him against Gampad; but they must have shared his defeat 
and ptobibly lost tbtir possessions in consequence. As a result of this victory 
the Kakatiya power remained undisturbed in the Godavari valley until the 
end of Gagapad's reign* 

Ga^pafri ExpfJifion, The state of a fla i rs in the south underwent 

a sudden change with the death of Tikka in A.D, 1 24%. The kingdom of 
NeDore was plunged into anarchy. Ga^prad was soon called upon to inter¬ 
vene and to restore peace and order* On the death qf Tikka the succession 
to the throne of NcUore was in dispute. The principal claimants were Tikka^s 
son Man lima Siddhi II and a certain Vijaya or Vijaya-Ga:gdagopak, a prince 
whose teladonahip with the Nellore branch of the Telugu ChoLa royal 
family is uncertain. On the death of Tikk% Vijaya seized the Chingleput and 
North Arcot districts then included in the kingdom of Nellore, leaving only 
the northern parts of it, comprising the present Nellore and Cuddapah dis¬ 
tricts, in the possession of his rival To strengthen his position he then 
entered into an aUiance with the kings of Dravida and Kan^atakan The fotmer 
was no doubt the Chota monarch, ^jaraja HI or his co-regent Riijendia IIT^ 
who had been recognized as heir apparent to the Chola throne in a.d, 1146 
and had since then been virtual ruler of all the Chd|a dominions. The Kariiii- 
taka was certainly Vita Som^vara (a.d. 1234-5-60). Though he was assisted 
in the administradon of his Karciataka and Tamii pos^ssions by his two sons 
Narasimha 111 and Vira Ramanitha respectively^ he yet wielded supreme 
power over his entire kiogdom until the very end of his reign. S 5 m^vata 
must have welcomed the proferred alliance with Vijaya-Gaqdagdpila, since 
it gave him an opportunity to re-establish his hegemony over Conjeevaram 
and its neighbourhood* Having thus strengthened himself, Vijaya-Gajjda- 
gop^ appears to have made an attempt to extend his authority northwarcb 
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into thf: Ncilore distdct,' At die same time a rebellion^ headed bv 
Bayyaaa and Tikkana, broke out in Nellort against Manuma "Siddhi II, 
who was, as a consequence, driven from his capital* Takkarasa Ganga, better 
known by his title Rakkasa Ganga, a sdon of the Kalukada branch of the 
Vaiduniba family, attacked Manuina Siddhi’s territory in the Cuddapah 
district and having defeated Gahgaya Sahini, the commander of Manama’s 
forces, and ousted him from his goTcmorship, annexed his tenitories.* 
Manuma Siddhi 11 thus became, as a consequence of a combination of dr- 
enmstances which he could not control ^ ^dng without a kingdom; be thetr- 
fore appealed to Ganapad for help. In his loj'al minister, the famous Telngu 
poet, Tikkana, he had an able advocate. Tikkana’s fame as the greatst 
Tclugu poet of the age had already spread to the most remote comers of the 
Andhra country. When, therefore, he visited Watangal he was warmly 
received by Ga^tapad, who on hearing the errand on which the poet came, 
readily agreed to help his master Manuma Siddhi and sent a powcrfiil army 
under his general SSmanta Bhoja to the south to implement his promise. The 
outstanding events of the campaign are briefly described in an undated epi¬ 
graph at Nayanipalli in the Guntur district. The Kakatiya army set out, 
according to this record, on an expedition charged -with the conquest of the 
southern cpuntries.+ It reduced Nelloie to ashes, played a game of ball vdth 
the heads of all its opponents who had joined the Pa^ihSris Bayyana and 
Tikkana, and having catered Dravila-Wfl^tf/j captured Kulottuhga Rajendra 
Chfflli and received a gift of elephants from the king of Nellore. The Kulot- 
-utiga Rajendra Cho^ referred to in this inscription is believed by some to 
have been identical with the Choja king, Rajendra Choja UI, and if so, he 
must have been a ditferent person from the prince of the same name whom 
Malyita Hcmadri Reddi drfeated in Kalihga in a.d. However this 

may be. it must have been during the course of this expedition that Manuma 
Siddhi n defeated at Prayeru, i.c. Pakiyiiu in the Tanjore district, the com- 
bmed armies of the kings of Dravida and Kanjataka imd of Vijaya-Garida- 
gopla,^ Although Tikkana claims entire credit for this victory for his master, 
the part played by the Kakatiya army cannot justly be overiooked. If it was 
Rajmdra Choja IB who was taken prisoner by Ganapati, as contended by 
some, it is more likely that he fed into the hands of the enemy after his 
defeat at Pakiyaru than at any other time or place. The enemy’s forces 
havmg been sljattered on the battlefield of Palmyaru, Samaiim Bhoja 
turned back, and marching towards Kanchi captured that dry without 
difficulty. 
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Ganapatt in U^'esfem jiadhra. The victory obtained in the battle of Palalyara 
and the Qpture of ICaiichi by bamanta Bhuja in a.d, ii jo do not seem 
to have ptoduced any permanent rcsuJts, since the provenance of Vijaya- 
f^dagopala’^s inscriptions leaves no room for doubt that he soon recovered 
his hold ovei Kanchi and its neighbourhood, and condnned to rule there 
until A.D, What enabled him to regain his authorin' without difiiculty 

was doubtless the preoccupation of Manuma Siddhi n and Ganapati with the 
affairs of the Western Telugu country. Rakkasa Gahga had, as may be remem¬ 
bered, defeated Gangaya Sahini, the Kayastha chief, whom Cho^ Tikka had 
appointed as the commander of his forces in Upper-Palcanldu, and had 
the temtory under his rule. He was supported in this enterprise by the Telngu 
Choja chief of Jagatapi-Gntti (the modem Gutti in the Anantnpujr district), 
who, as a consequence, assumed the title of Gai^pt^im-Gangsya-Sahim- 
sanaspa-hmSkS^a or ‘the plunderer of the entire property of Ga^pcnd^ia 
G^gaya Sahjni A'lanuma Siddhi and Ganapati, after their victorious cam¬ 
paign in the Tamil country, marched against him by way of Kalahasti in die 
(^ttoor district and attacked him there. In the war that followed Rakkasa 
Gahga was worsted and had to surrender the territories which he had 
wrested from Gangaya Sahi^ Though Tikkana attributes the credit for the 
victory to the prowess of his master, Manuma Siddhi, the evidence of the in¬ 
scriptions de^ly show's that it was not achieved withou t the Kakadya support. 
Gangaya Sahini, after his defeat at the hands of Rakkasa Gahga and his conse- 
queat loss of territory, joined the service of Gaj;iapflri, who conferred on him 
the high ofhcc of bShattarn-npioi^Sdkipitti, or ‘the superintendent of seventy- 
two at his court.i In an inscription at Tripurantakam, dated a.d. 

iaj 4 , he cioinis to have vanquished Rakkasa Ganga and put him to flight.-* 
Gandapcqdera Jannigadeva, a nephew' of Gangaya Sahini, and a feudatorv of 
Ganaparideva and subsequently of Rudramba, evidently assisted his unde in 
the campaign against Rakkasa Gahga; for in a record dated a few years later in 
A.D, 1264 he is said to have pursued the latter after his defeat.® It follows from 
this that Ganapati had lent support to Manuma Siddhi U and Gangaya Sahiqi 
to overthrow the power of the Vaiduriiba chief. His victory no doubt resulted 
in the rcconquest of the territory seized by the Vaidurhba; hut Mamima 
Siddhi, to whom it had originally bdonged, did not get it back again; be 
had to surrender it to Ganapati, who conferred it on Gangaya Sahi^, 
apparently with Maouma's consent, as a family estate, a transaction which 
is euphemistically described by Tikkana in his Nirtwhan-OUafa-Rlin^mam 
*5 a gift gracefully bestowed by his master on the Kayastha chief to demon¬ 
strate his affectionate regard for his faithful dependant.* 
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GaHapafi riffled /Arf Sia^s. The rclaEQn& between G^ap^tl and hia western 
neighbours the Seun^s appear to have been on the whole peaceful. The 
Ganapesvaram epigraph does indeed refer to the Seuna king as one of the 
enemies conquepcd by him;* but the circumstances in which he came into 
confiict with the Seunas are completely unknown* Very probably Gariapad 
lent support to his friend Choda Tikka of Mdlore to wand off the Seum 
attack on his doriunians. However that may be, there is reason to believe 
that subsequent to the battle of Kunimalur the relations between the two 
kingdoms underwent a change for the better* and that they even joined 
together to resist the attacks of the Pagdyas. Among the enemies conquered 
by Jatlvarman Sundara Pandya a king bearing the name Kshema or 
Kshemasura is mentioned in connexion with the Seu^.^ The idcntEty of 
this king has been a matter of considerable doubt. It has however been 
suggested on the strength of the phrase occurring in a 

fragmentary record on a temple at Tirupatip t^t he was none other th^ the 
Kakatiya monarch of that name.^ Accepting for the moment the soundness 
of this idendiicadoDL* it may be auggestoj that Gariapati and the Seu^ king 
joined forces and attempted to check the expansion of the P^dy^ power in 
the early years of the reign of Jatavarnojin Sundara Pand)^ I* This is not at 
all unlikely* since a few years ktcr, in when the Pandya long 

advanced on Nellore* he found arrayed against him the Tclugu Choda, the 
Xakatjya, and the Arya (i*e* Scuga) forces on the battlefield of Muttukur.^ 

Gartafiijfi £md fha Pm^as. GanapatE"$ alliance with the Telugu Chola kings 
of NcUore involved him in a war with the Pandyii$ of Madura* who^ under 
the able leadership of the famous Ja|avarman Sundara P^dy^. Ij subjugated 
between A.D-. izji and 1^57 the whole of Southern India and established 
their hegemony over it. As the Telugu Chola rulers of Nellore owed alle¬ 
giance, even though only nominally, to the Chola emperor, the Pindyas who 
had overthrown his authority considered that as his political successors they 
ought to briiig the Telugu Chola dominjons also under their sway* Of the 
two Telugu Chola chiefs who succeeded Tikkap his son, Manuma Siddhi 11 * 
known also as VTra-GandsgopIla, held the northern or Telugu districts* 
whilst Vijaya-Gandagopala ruled over the southern or Tamil districEs. The 
latter by reason of the proximity of his territory to the Pa^dyan kingdom* and 
al so on account of his alliance with the redoubtable Kidava chief, Koppenin- 
jihga, naturally became the object of their first attack. The steps taken by 
Vijaya-Gandagop^a to protect his dominion from the Pindyan invasion are 
not known. He ultimately had to submit to the superior mili tary strength of 
the Pa4:idyas and acknowledge thdr supremacy. An inscription at Kanchl of 
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Jatlvamian Vira Pa^idy^a* dated A.o. 1160^ shows that the Pltidyas had by that 
tiirit ovcDdome his opposition and entered his capita].^ They next turned 
their attention to Ncllotc ■ but the coiiijucst of that place was not so easily 
effected^ since the attempt to reduce it invoked them in a with the 
northern powers, especially the Kakatiyas, with whom Vira-Gaj;idagopa]aj 
otherwise known as Manuina Eiddhi II, was in alUance. Apprehending the 
danger of an imminent Pai^ir'an attack on his territaries^ he appc^alcd to the 
Klkatiya^ the S^na, and the Bana nikrs for help. To weaken the forces of 
the enemy by means of a diTersion, the P^dyas sent an expedi tion, consisdng 
mostly of feudatory forces, into the KakatTya kingdom. The inscriptions of 
Rajendra Cho|a Ill, Kopperunjihga, and Vijaya-Gan^agopala, who had been 
reduced to ira^salage by the Ptodyas, found at Tripurintakam^ in the heart of 
the Kakadya kingdom, clearly indicate that these chieftains took part in the 
expedition.^ Kopperufljij^iga, who is believed to have led the advance guard of 
the Pindy-an army, penetrated as far as Dakshlramam in the East G odlvart 
district^ with the object probably of esfablrshing contact with the king of 
Kalinga^, the enemy of the Kakatiya monarchp but be suffered a defeat at the 
hands of Gaj:iapati and was compelled to acknowledge hm snzerainty^^ It wa$ 
obviously after this defeat that Koppcninjinga, on the occasion of his P^^yiug 
homage to Ganapati, was honoured by him with the decoration of pFra-p^- 
mndra or the anklet of the heroes.^ Rajendra Choja III and Vijaya-Ganda- 
gopak, who probably suflered a defeat in an encounter with the Kakatiya 
nobles headed by the Kayastha chief jannigadeva, retreated hastily towards 
their dominions. That was apparendy the reason why Vikrama Pandya re¬ 
linquished the idea of invading the KSkatfya kingdom, though he attributes 
it to his unwillingness to attack Ganapati who had two carps (the P^dyan 
emblems) on his kec and a woman who wi^ ruling over it with a man^s 
name.* 

While the expedition under Koppemnjinga was stUl in progress in the 
north, the main P^dyan army led by at least three of their kings, Jatavartnao 
Sundara Pandya I, Bhuvanaikavlra Vikrama Pandya, and Jatavarman Vlra 
Pandya, advanced along the coast towards Nellore. Tliey swept away all 
apposition and reached MutrukOr, a village simaxed near the ^ at a distance 
of thirtecti miles to the east of the city. Li a fierce engagement which took 
place here in 1265 Vira-Ga4;idag5pak was killed and his allies sustained 
a crushing defeat and retreated towards Perlru (the KpstiM). The Kakatiya 
and Seuna forces appear to have suffered terribly during the course of their 
retreat; their dead bodies, accoiding to the contemporary Pindy an records, lay 
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stieuii over the country as far as the banks of the Peram, and the Bana sought 
safety in the jungle.* As a result of this victory the Telugu Chok kingdom 
qf NcUore was annexed to the P^dyao e mpit r, though its administtation was 
entnistcd to the brothers of Vira-Gai^dagopala, who apparently were com¬ 
pelled to rule it as the vassals of the Papdyas.^ In honour of his victory, 
JatSvarman Sundara Pandya celebrated i’irabhishfhn^ or the anointment, as a 
conquering hero, both at Nellorc and at Kanchl, these being the two alicmatc 
capitals of the kingdom of Nellorc,! a^d struck a coin btSiing the F^dyan 
emblem of two fishes separated by a sceptre with the legend Siardara Pd^a 
in Tamil on the reverse and the Klkatiya Boar kdng right below the symbols 
of the Sun aud die Crescent Moon on the obverse.* 

Jnttr-Slatt RclaiiaTij, Gaj^apati is credited in some of his inscriptions with 
victory over the kings of several other countries. The Chebrolu inscription 
of Jayapa, for instance, states that the Madia king, the Panchila, the Vi- 
dcha king, the Hammiia, the Hiina, and the king of Kail were suppliants at his 
doorJ Similarly it is stated in the Pakh^ inscription that his heralds at each 
assembly announce before him the names of the Lord of Kail, the Kalinga, 
the Saka monarch, the Ruler of Kcraja, ‘the (King) of Tummani, the Huija 
King, the Prince of the Kurus, the Lond of Arimarda, the Ruler of the MSga- 
dhas, the Nepala, the Chola Monarchs* and present them to him,* Ganapati's 
lelations with the rulers of the Kahnga and Chd}a countries have already been 
noticed. Of the other kingdoms, Madra, Panchala, Vidcfaa, Kail, Magadha, 
Kum, and Nepwia were situated in the north; and ail of them, excepting 
probably the last, disappeared long before the rime of Ganapati; for the whole 
of Northern India was at the time imdcr the rule of the Muslim Sultans of 
l>lhi. The Saka rule which had been confined to Western India in ancient 
times waa destroyed by the Gupta emperor Chandragupta II Vikramaditya 
in the latter half of the fourth century a.D., and the Hurias were ovctwhelmed 
by Yasovarman and Naiasimha Gupta Baladitya early in the next. Neither 
the ^akas nor the Huijas art known to have ruled subsequently in any part of 
India. The inclusion of the kings of these countries among the princes who 
came to pay homage to Gariapati must, therefore, be attributed to a literary 
convention popular with the praiasti writers of the period and it may be dis¬ 
missed without serious consideration. Tumraaria was situated in the Madhva 
Pradesh adjoining Telingaria, and K^a in the extreme south on the west 
coast. Arimarda has been identihed with Pegu on the Burmese coast; it is 
nor unlikely that Gaijapati may have had intercourse, tricudly or otherwise. 
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with rulers of these countries. Of the l-IaininTras, who also figure in the Scupa 
insedptions a$ the opponents of Sihghana, nothing Is known, although they 
had been identified by some, but on very inadequate grounds, with the 
Muslims.* 

AcAin^mfnfj fl/ Ganapad was the most powerful of the KIkatfya 

sovereigns. Duriiig hi$ long reign of sixty-three years, he met wuth few 
reverses, except during the P^dyan invasion in a.d. 1265* though he was 
conrinuously engaged in warfare. At the time of his accession, the Andhra 
countT)' was in a 5 tatc of complete political disorgani^atioa. The power of the 
Chalukya-Cho{as and the Chalul^as of Kalyam had finally disappeared^ 
leaving behind a congeries of feudal states, small and great, cogaged m a 
confused scramble for supremacy. He set before himself the task of restoring 
the political unity of the country and succeeded in a large measure in accom- 
plishing his object. 

Gartapati was a good administrator; he concerted measures for improving 
trade and industries in genera^ especially agriculture. The petty chiefs ruling 
in the region round MonipaUi had been scaring away the foreign merchants, 
who had been accustomed to frequent that harbour, by levring heavy dudes 
on imports and exports and confiscating articles of merchandise which had 
been cast ashore. He put an end to these exactions; and by granting special 
concessions to the metchants who came to trade ia the port and taking 
measures to ensure the safety of their lives and property he attracted them 
into his dominions. In consequence of this policy the econoinic prosperity 
of the country rapidly increased, whilst towns and dries became rich trade 
and industry grew and prospered. 

An important event in the civil administradon of the countr}'- was the 
change of the capital from Anumakotjda to Watangal. The foundadons of the 
new capital were kid, as we have mendoned above, by G^mapad^ unde 
Rudradeva in the last years of his reign. Ganapad continued his work, and built 
two fott$ one within the other, constructed tespecdvcly of stone and of mutL 
The new fort, if we can rely on mdition, was provided with seventy-five 
bastions, each of wliich was guarded by a ri^aJka in the service of the 
king. 

Gaj^pari had no male issue; but he had two daughters, 
the eider called Rudrimba or Rudramadevi and the younger named Gana- 
p^ba or Ga^pamad^L The former was given in marriage to a prince of the 
Eastern Chaiukyan lineage caJed Vlrabhadra, and the Utter to Elcta of the Kota 
family. Ganapati chose his elder daughter, Rudr^ha^ as the hek apparent; 
and regarding her as a son, named her Rudradeva and in a.d. i rfio or a little 
earlier made her his co-regent. 

l/tfjjrf/j, Cf/Kra/s, md Mimsiers. Ga^pari was assisted in his 
wrars and in the administration of the kingdom by a Urge number of feuda- 

^ Fleet: DKDt Gastiitrri VoL i, pirc ii, p, 
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tones, geaerals, ministers, and ckSidals. All of them, to whichever category 
they belonged, had to serve in the acmy, since the public services were 
organized on a military basis. It is not possible, therefore, to malrr any 
distinction between civil and mOitaxy properly so called because no such 
distinction existed at the time. The feudatories may be divided broadly 
into two classes, old and new. The Rechectas and the Maly a las were the oldest 
of the Kakadya feudatories. Their fortunes, as we noted above, were linked 
up with those of the ICakatiya monarchs almost ftom tliiT very beginning, 
Rudra, the head of the Rfcbetla family, played an important part in thf 
a&irs of the KaJcatiya kingdom in the opening years of Ganapati's reign and 
indeed saved it £tom destruction. When, on the death of Kakad Rudia and 
his brother Mahadevi in the wars with the Scupas, and the irnpiisonment of 
Ganapati at Devagiri, the nobles rose in revolt and warriors from beyond the 
frontieis swept the country, Rudra stood firmly loyal and took upoii himself 
^e task of preserving the integrity of the kingdom. He drove out the foreign 
invaders, put down the nobles with a stem h^, and governed the land tmdl 
the return of his young master &om eapti^-ity at Devagiri.' Rafanayaka, the 



the death of the Vclana|i king PiithvKvam, Gai^poti invaded that country in 
A.D. 1211, and rendered distinguished service on several of battle.^ 
plough several other tnembers of the Rcchefk family are mentioned in the 
inscoptions they do not demand any special notice, since they do not seem 
to have had any considerable share in the aflait s of the State, Of the r-Hir fr 
of the Malyala femily, Chaura^, the son of Kaia, the conqueror of Kota, 
deserves pa^cular mention, for he look a leading part in the early unrs of 
Gapapali with the Velanap ruler Prithvlfivara. The appellations 
and dlvi-tkuFakara which are associated with his name in the inscripdons 
clearly prove that he took an active part in the overthrow of the Ayya family 
and the subjugation of Dfvi which was situated on the shore of the estuary 
of the river Kpshnl.^ 

The feudatories of the second class came under the Kikatiya rule only 
dutmg the rime of Gapapati. Of these the Ayya chieft of Divi are the most 
noticeable. Ganapati, it may be remembered, reduced the Ay^a family to 
subjection about a.d. laoz, married, as mentioned above, two princesses, 
Naiamamhaand Peram^b^ the daughters of Pina Oict^, and took Jiyapa* 
one of the three sons of that chief, into his service.^ Jayapa was a 
soldier who appears to have been specially skilled in training the war elephants 
and overseeing their employment on the field of battle. He became the^a- 
jahini of Ganapati and renduied valuable service in his wars, especially during 
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his cainpsjgn in Kajinga. Jayapa was a connoisseur of art and a distinguished 
man of letters; he composed a treatise on dancing and choreography called 
the Nritiarafn^li^ which is considered hy competent authorities to be the 
best work ejttant on the subject by any Tndian writer. The most important and 
powerful feudatories of Gaiuipati, however, belonged to the various branches 
of the Telugu Chola femily. Of these, the Telugu Cholas of Nellote, who 
must be regarded as subordinate aUies rather than feudatories, demand atten¬ 
tion first. The part played by Tikka and Manuma Siddhi II in the southern 
wars of Ga^pati has already been described and their activities need not be 
considered afresh in this context. Neat in importance were the £niva and 
Pottapi branches of the &mily. How and when these were reduced to sub- 
jection by Ganapati is not definitely known, but the former appear to have 
come under the Kakatiya power soon after the overthrow of the Vclanadus. 
As Cho^ Tikka, who took part in Ganapati's last war with PfithvIS vaia, is said 
to have conquered the irratt/tiya chiefs of Eruya in the early years of that king’s 
it i$ not unlikely that Tikka may have in fact undertaken the conquest 
of the district at the instance of his ally. However that may be, it seems certain 
that this conquest was effected before Gaiiiapari’s invasion of Kalihga in 
A.D. tail; for Eiiiva bhima, who must have entered into the service of the 
ICakatiya monarch after the stihjugatioD of bis territory, took an active part 
in it, as we have mentioned above. The Telugu Chnlas of Pottapi appear to 
have come under the Kakatiya rule about the same dme or a little later; and 
^^ddhi of this fiunily, at the instance of his master Ganapatideva, 
Mallideva, the Telugu ChAja of Konidena, conquered Kamma-nadu, 
and was granted possession of the Six-Thousand Goiintiy as a reward for his 
services,* The Ghakranaiayana princes of Addahki were pcobablv forcsl to 
submit about the same time, Mahamandaleivaia Madhava Maharaja of this 
la^ly, w^ was apparently ruling as an independent chief in a,d. i iog-9, is 
said in an inscription of his son Siringadhacadeva, dated a,d. to have 

been a vassal of Kikati Gamparideva;^ a certain Madeva or Madhiiva 
Nayaka, who was ruling over this region as a subordinate of Ganapati in 
A,D. I2J9-4D, has been Idenrificd with this Mahamandaleivara Aladhava 
M^raja .3 If this identification should be accepted, it would corroborate the 
evidence of ^^gadharadeva’s inscription that Madhava was indeed a 
vassal of Ga^iapari. He was succeeded ^ his sons Siiigha|adeva and Sarnga- 
dharade va, who ruled their prindpality jointly os the subordinates of Ganapati 
until A.D. lajy.* The Chakraniiayai^a line has been wrongly taken by 
modern writers to have been an ofishoot of the Scuna family of Devagiri, 
There is, however, absolutely no evidence in support of this view, though 
since Madhava Maharaja and his descendants were members of the £alah- 
kayana-^/raorclan, iris not improbable that they had some remote connexion 
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with the kings of the Siljinkayam dynasty who held sway over the coastal 
Andhra, country in the 4th and jth centmies of the Qidstiaii cia. Certaki 
chiefs of the Eastern Chajukyan descent do m fiict hgtire m the insedptions of 
Ganapati^ but nothing of importance is known about them, though Garmpati^s 
daughter Rudratnba was given in marriage to Virabhadra, one of the members 
of this family J Another member of the family j Bhimaraju who made the gift 
of a village to the temple of Tripurantaka-Mahadeva at Tdpurantakam in 
A,D. 1257* appears to have taken an active part in Ganapati^s espedition to the 
South. His titles Dr^ila-bhi^apetr^^ K&r^ta-mm^ikn-pmri-g^dkama-gkattam- 
gharatta^ and clearly indicate that he participated in 

Samanta Bhoja^s expedition in a:d. 1249.^ Another Qialukyan chidT, whose 
name is now imfortumteJy lost, held the offices of the sakala lindilkipiiil (com- 
mander-in-chief of all the armies) and He claims to have been the 

Gan^va (Arjuna) of the batde which was fought on the banks of the Goda¬ 
vari and that he there cut off the head of Gonturi N%adeva,^ who, as we have 
mentioned above, was probably an ally of the Eastern Ganga king Nar^kaha L 
The names of several generals in the ser^dee of Ganapati are recorded in the 
inscriptions of his reign, but since no kifocmation is available about their 
carters or the part they played in the wars of their master, most of them do not 
call for special notice j exception, however^ must be made in the cases of a few. 
Samanta Bhoja of the Dochi femily led the Kikatiya armies dtmng Garapati^s 
espedition to the South in 1245^ He defeated the southern rulers and 
captured the city of Kanchi, where he re-established the authority of the 
Tclugu Oiola king of Nellore,’* it is not unlikely that he also assisted 
Arfanuma Siddhi 11 and Gangaya Sahii^i in overthrowing the Kalukada chief 
Rakkasa Ganga. Blmkara or Bhaskaj:ad^''a and Prolu Rautu also deserve men ¬ 
tion. The former was the conomander of the elephant force, and the latter 
held the office of tmtrapdla or war minister.^ Among the ministers of the king^ 
Somaya of the Induluri family was the most eminent. Though a brahman by 
birth and lankiiig as a mahdpradhdna at the court, he, like several others of his 
communit}^, followed the profession of arms and by sheer merit rose to the 
position of one of the foremost generals in the service of his master. If we can 
trust the evidence of the he commanded the Kakatiya espedi- 

rionary force against Kajiiiga in A.t>. 1212^ when he overmn that country, and 
having destroyed the authodtj- of the Kolanu chiefs^ reduced Vthgl to 
subjection. In recognition of his meritorious services, Ganapad seems to have 
conferred on him the title of Kolani-Soma. Another mahupmdkdm of this ting 
was Prola-Bhima Nayaka, w^hp bore several disdnguished titles, the most im* 
portant of which was Arm*iia-diismk^ (destroyer of the Aruvclu, i.e . the Vela- 
Six-thousand CouxitiTi'), Srny^wamh-prafishthd^hdfya (the estahlishcr of 
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the Solar family of kifigs);^ and K^^i-^h^raAara (the plunderer of Kaiiclil)* 
As this muMpmdM/ja is said to have died in a.d. 1213,^ it may be presumed 
that he served in Ganapatfs last war on Ppthvisvafa of Vclanidu, In which 
he restored Cho^ Tikka of NcUoie to his ancestral kingdom^ and helped this 
prince to reconquer the city of Kanetu from his enemies.^ Muche-Nayaka of 
the Musund^xn-anviiya, and Penungula and Mannma-Xii^/ia'^ an 
of Kd/agf/ui^a and i.c. the lord of the lady 

victory won by conquering the dty of ECanchi)- appears to have assisted 
Pmla-Bhlma Na^Tika in recapturing KaiichT. Potana, Kuchena Preggei^ 
and Kon^ya Prcggai^ all held office as pradMn^ijJ The position of Gahgaya 
Sahi^i who held office as ^aAattiira-fiiycg-^ipaii in the official hierarchy of 
the State is not easy to determine. He would seem to have been* according 
to the literal interpretation of his official designation^ president of the 
seventy-two categories of royal serviceSp in whk± the muhd- 

pradha^s^ pradhdffjir^ &c.» were included, but whether he actually occupied 
such an exalted place at Gampad^s court cannot be ascertained definitely^ 
since the evidence on the subject is so meagre and fragmentary. Apart from 
his posidon as a idja£~ddhjp&fi^ Gangaya Sahim was a disringuished 

miiitary officer; he was probably in charge of the Klkariya cavalr\'^ for he h 
spoken of^ in one of the Tripurantakam mscripdoas, as a ffir^ga-sddAanlAa^ 
The early history of Garigaya Sahii^i is obscure. He was originally:, according 
to the of OgOru^ in the service of Chof^ Tikka of Ndlore, who 

appointed him as the governor of his territories above the Eastern Ghats 
On the death of fus master in A,o. 1148, he was attacked by the Kalukada 
chief Rakkasa Gahga who deprived him of his authorit)'^ and drove him 
into exile. Thereupon he entered the service of Gaiiapati about a.d. 1250^ 
probably wida the help of his brother-in-law Adibadeva, and succeeded 
some time before a.d. 12 j 5 in winning back his territory. Gampati appointed 
him to the office of the l^Aa^/afiu-ftljog-adkip^ij as we have fust mcnrioncd, 
anti conferred On him an extensive tract of territory extending from Panugal 
in the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad State to the fort of Kaivarani 
in the Kolat district of the Alysorc State, which he ruled from Vulluru* 
patpina in the Cuddapah district of the Andhra State as his capital* It 
may be noted here that this territory granted by Gampati to Gangaya 
Sihii]ii as his fief became the nucleus of the short-Hved Kayastha king- 
dont of Vallur which rose to such power under his successors. Gangaya 
Sahim is said in his inscriptions to have won victories over several eoeml^ 
of whortij however, nothing more than their names is now known to us. 
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Gangaya Sihini died in a.d, 1157 aitet scrviog Gaijapati for dght years. 
As be had no issuc^ he was succeeded by his nephew Jannigadeva, the son 
of his younger sister ChandaJadevi. Gaogaya Sahim had in his serdec an 
able minister called Namadeva Pan^ita, who helped him to carr^' on the 
administration of his territory. He stood high in the favour of Ganapati^ who 
granted to him the standard of and the tide fka/amiirti- 


Jiiidratnadivi 

(a-d, tr59-9j) 

Rudiamadevi or Rudramblt who*, it may be remembered, was nomirtated 
by her hither Ga^patideva as the heir to throne, began to rule the king- 
dom^ as already seated, conjointly with him as hi^ a>rcgent from S. iiBi 
{a.D+ iz 39-^) onwards,^ under the name of Rudradtva ^lahlraja. During 
the first two or three years of her joint rule with her father, whilst she was 
being initiated into the mysteries of government under his guidance, the 
country was thrown into confiision and disorder, as we have explained 
above, by the invasion and the disastrous dct«it on the battlefield of 

MuttukOr. Although Ganapati was, as we know^ uldmatcly successful in 
vanquishing the Pandyan armies which had penetrated as far north as the 
banks of the Krishna, and in tunung back the tide of invasioD, he yet siiHcred 
considerable Joss of tecritory^ and his hold over his feudatories and nobles 
was very much shaken. In consequence of this they became more powerful 
and manifested an Increasing tendency to act independently without reference 
to the central government* Realizing perhaps that be was too old and feeble 
to cope with the new situation, Ganapati appears to have withdrawn from 
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active politics about this dme and to have retired into the background^ 
leaving the government enthdy in the hands of his daughter and her 
CPiinscUoEs- 

The king did not, however, as is generaliv assmned, die immediately after 
his retirement. There i$ reason to believe that he was alive at least until a.d. 

though he no longer took much part in the affair s of the kingdom. 
Two records call for special attention in this cQnn™on. In an epigraph at 
Tripurwtakam dated S. iiSS KBhaya(A.D. ii6fi) Pedda Ntallaya Preggada, 
feudal lord of the doner Tammiiaja, is spoken of as the and 

the subordinate of Ganapatideva Mahat^ jg j It is evident then that Gariapati 
was still hving at this time; otherwise the donor of the record would not have 
omitted the name of the ruling sovereign Rudramadevi and referred to bh 
master as a MaAdptntiAJftn of Ganapatideva, More important still is an in¬ 
scription of the KSyastha chief Jannigadeva at Duggi in the Palnad fa/vA of 
the Guntur district dated S* 1191 Sukk {a.d. 1269}^ in which Rudramadevi 
ia $poken of as the of Gaijapaddeva Maharaja and not as a queen 

formally invested with sovereign powers for the l^nnpa//^JSatj\ m obvious 
scribal error for paffoddkri/i (/w/M royalty * and chosen or sdccted), 

indicates that RudramadCTi was stiH at that timr only queen designate and 
not yet formally anointed as sov«dgn ruler. Two important conclusions 
follow ffom this: (t) that Ga^paddeva was alive until S. 1291 (a+d* 1269); 
and (i) that RudeamadevI w^as not the crowned queen of the Kakatfya king¬ 
dom until that year. The time was not yet propitious for celebrating her 
coronation. The political situation in the country was indeed critical; both 
internal and citcmal danger threatened the stability of the kingdom. 

The nomination of Rudramba by Canapaddeva as his heir and successor^ 
and her appointment as his co^regent^ did not meet with general approval 
Some of the nobles of the country who were unwilling to pay obeisance to a 
woman and submit to her authority took up arms against hex and attempted 
to throw off her yoke. Certain other memlms of the royal housc^ accoring 
to the Pratdpiifkaritra, also made a bid for the throne. It is stated that Han- 
haradeva and Mutarideva, sons of Gapapatideva by wiother queen who was 
not the mother of Rude^ba, gathered their followers together, captured 
Warangal, and ousted Rudramba from the capital city j but she had powerful 
supporters who rallied round her and helped her to put down the rebels writh 
a stem hand. She marched on the capital with all speed at the head of a large 
army, persuaded the dtkens to join her and abandon her enemies, and with 
their help easily eflected entrance into the fort and put to death her half- 
brothers who there fell into her hands.^ This account^ however, is not sup¬ 
ported by other evidence^ Nowhere excepting in the Frafap^jfkon^ra do wc 
find any mention of Gampatideva's sons Harihaiadeva and Mur^deva 

* AR, JD7 of igcj; Jlf, 1; 407. * AH^ J7| t£ 1^; SIJ, i, 412, 
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m the numerotis cpigraphical and literanr' records of the tbne. Thm in the 
absence of supporting evidence of a trustworthy character no historical vaJuc 
need be attached to the story of Haribiiadeva and Murarideva, chough it is 
not nnlikely that the account preserve® the metnory of a rebellion against 
the authority of Rudramba^ Most of the feydatories^ general®, and ofEcjals 
remained firmly loyal to the queen. The Kayasiha chiefs, Jatmigadeva and 
his yoimger brothers Tripurari and Ambadeva, Prasaditya of the Recherk 
familyj and some of the Reddi chiefs like Gona Ganna^^ Reddi espoused her 
cause and helped her to defeat the rebels. According to the 

Rudraihbl^s victory over the rebels was entirely due to the 
unswerving loyalty and soldierly prowess of Richerb Prasaditya, After van¬ 
quishing the queen^s enemies, he is said to have cairted through her corona¬ 
tion and himself to have assumed the proud titles of 
i*f^i 4 ^jind Ri^a-pifaj^ahdftAsJ 

The which is in fact the family chronicle of the 

Recheda chiefs, attributes the entire credit of suppressing the rebels to 
Prasaditya and ignores the parts played by others. But in fact Prasadity^a was 
not the only chief who ivas distinguished by the titles mentioned above. 
Several other nobles and officers w'ho bore the same or similar tides must 
have joined him in suppressing the rebels and in establishing the queen 
firmly on her fathcr^s throne,- Of these Kannarst Nayak% 

Afuhapfdjihdfta Ganapaddeva Mahaiajulu, Nissahkamalk MaUikaquna Na- 
yaka, and Arhbadeva, who are all referred to as in their 

inscriptions ranging in date from 119$ (a.d. lajO to b* tail (a.ei. 1290)* 
descr^'c special mentioo*^ And beside these Gun^ya. Na}^a and Madaya 
Nayaka, who bore the ktradm of wdwidrehara-ga^^ and Michaya Nayaka 
who, in addition to this, is called may have abo parri- 

dpated in putting down the intransigent chieftains.^ 

The external dangers were not less threatening. Sonne of the rulers of the 
neighbouring states seized the Klfeatfy a territory in the neighbouthood of their 

* of 1939, ImHid.p pp. 3,-4 vr. 17—1S+ 

^ DcTari sqd of jNtadoayji Nayuflirtij^anl* k ipoicn of u KdAilardl^t^JkffJiirrr-^ka^in hlfi 

inseriptiom ditcij S. 1:^3? (a.Dv 15J3) ^nd 1 ujj {aax. 1317) ( 5 f/, i. 501 - AR^ 79 o 3 l 193S-9), 
Smiilajly, KuJsxyL Rcdi *Trha Twicptahed ihc Mudim julcf had pcectnlnl into ihe TcJwgu 
coUcttiy' tjauliii 001731^ NlslmiasJilfni and other tOWl-tciea' is scyli^ 

ALtk^^yn-jtkapiie-dfAMfya ui an undaicd lE^icdpdiDc mi finisilam ui ihe KiimooL distnci {AR, 
34 of 1 These two ocSicciB my have utjuircd iheir titJcft by the ^m'Kcs which they ren¬ 

dered to the xmic the ineurtkif^ of ihe Muhammadarn tniu tl^ Tdo^ cK^untry^ and had in 
all profaohility no conoexiotn with Rndrainlbi^^ m^iaThiHf>fi ckl thf throne 

^ Ijtfmpaont (Unpublkhcilj^ No. 114 (AJu^dapa. Nalgonda dkirkt), 

ng£ Raktilcshi fA.la. 1271}j ^J£, 604 of i^aaj 4J0, daoed S. iJSOa Piamldj (a.O. iiSdJ 

BiipaiU /aMp Gunlvr diatrkt)^ G^rptii, 33 Nali^onda di^iricEp, dau^ £, ma 

Vlkfiri (A.la, 1490J; AJi^ afiB of i^qy; SJI, s, 465 (Tripurantatam, Kymool district}* dated 
Vlkdti 12^). 

* TfllAt^gSmi Itumpiimf RfetJi^ (Unpublisbed), Nol laS [i 1x19, A.D. xi97XNtA 127 (S, mo, 
A.n. 1x9s}; Add SUi 4^1. 
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frontiers and established themselves there petmantndy^. The Kalinga Gaja- 
pati Namsimha Ij it may be remembered, had suffered a drfeat in or before 
A.D. 113 7-S at the hands of Ganapari in a battle fought on the bank of the 
Godavari and had had to retreat into his own country^ abandoning his con¬ 
quests on the bank of the river. The Kakatiya authoritj^ lasted there until 
5 . 11B4 (a.O* Ta 5 z)^ as is dearly proved by Kopperurijiriga^s IMkshiramam 
inscriptions of that date, in which he acknowledges the supremac)^ of 
Gaj[iapaddeva. * No trace of the Kakatiya rule is found in any documentary 
evidence from the Godavari valley until a.d. 117B-9, when a certain Kara- 
pajtti Suraya Rcddi, a servant of Kakatiya Rudradeva ^laharaja^ who is 
identical w*ith Rudrarhba, made a gift to the temple of the god Bhimc^vaia 
of Daksharamatn.^ It is obvious that the Kikariya power must have suffered 
an eclipse in the Godivad valley during the interval What happened there 
during this period is not definitely knoTsm. It is not unlikely that the Gajapati 
Narasimha I of Ka|ihga, taking advantage of the then unsettled state of the 
Kakatiya dominions, led his forces into the Gtklavari delta with the object of 
recovering his lost possessions. A short incomplete epigraph at Dakshara- 
mam dated 1184 (a.d. iz^a) mentious a Narasimga Naradliipa who may 
well be in fact the same person. ^ 

However this may be, no trace of the Kakatiya rule is to be found either in 
the Godavari valley or in Vengi during the first sixteen years of Rudiamad^rs 
reign. The Eastern Chllukyan and the llaihaya chiefs who were ruling in the 
region during this period acknowledge no overlord. It is not possible 10 
ascertain whether they were actually independent or were merely for some 
time allowed by the queen to govern as nominally autonomous princes be¬ 
cause of their relationship to her through her marriage. During the latter part 
of her rtign, at any rate, the Godavari valley and Vragi would appear to have 
come once more fuUy under her sway. The Gajapati Vlra Bhanudeva T* sou 
and successor of Narasknha I, accompanied by ALrjunadeva, the Afatsya chief 
of Oddadi, and others, invaded V^gf in 1196 ( a . d . 1174) and ad^nanced as 
far as Dakshatamam on the Godavari.* To check his advance and to defend 
the territories of the petty chiefs of Vehgl who were probably under her pro¬ 
tection, Rudramadevi sent an army to the east under two capable commanders« 
Pori Nayaka and ProH Nayaka, sons of Nalkpa Nayaka, to oppose the in¬ 
vasion. The Kakatiya generals met the Gajapati somewhere on the banks of 
the Godavari and inflicted a crushing defeat on his army. They assumed as a 
mark of their victory the titles (lion to the rut¬ 
ting elephantj viz. the Gajapati) and (the destroyer 

of the pride of Od^yaraya, that is the Gajapati}, s Kakatiya authority was tliu$ 

* .t/J, iv, 1J41, Tj4ip T54a-B* » rbkL. 1152, 

* Ibid., I 05 t 7 . ♦ Sli^ iJid rjTi- 

* X, 4^2.; Tjftt Ajsd&m l^ii, Kiftiia ha. 30 Satw^djiy, The 

Pnlidinji tslscriprion. 
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r^-tstablishcd in the cqa$ihI Andhra country, and that it remained tin- 
diflUengcd thereuntil the end ofRudmihba^s reign is shown by the provenance 
of the inscriptions of herself and her subordinates found in the rtgion,^ 

The P^dyas were now in possession of a large part of the Kal^tiya terri¬ 
tory in the south which they had occupied after their victory ac Muttukur, 
Jatavarman Sundara Pindya I is indeed said to have entrusted this country to 
the brothers of that Vlra^Gan^gppala whom be had in the batde^ 
appaxendy they were to goyrro it as thefeudatuiics of the Plndyas.^But in fact 
nothing is itally known either of these brothers or of their reputed rule at 
Ncllore, It is most probable that Vikiama Pandyaj one of the co-regents of 
Jatayarman Sundara P^dya I, had actually made an unsuccessful attack on 
the Kakatiya dominions; the statement in one of hig undated msciiptions at 
Chidambaram that he did not carry his arms to the north because a woman 
who had assumed the namic of a king was then niiiag there would seem to 
be a euphemistic cover for the failure of an ahortive expedition led by him 
against the Kakatiya kingdomJ The available epigraphic evidence shows that 
immediately after Jativarman Sundara Partdya Ts return to the south, Ndlore 
and its dependencies passed into the hands of Tribhuvana Chakravartiii 
Viraraj^dra Cbola, ^ho is identical with the last Ch5|a empecor Rajendra 
and who apparently held the ti^tory as a subordinate of the Pandyan 
monarchy The mscriptions of Jatavarraan Sundara Pandva I at Nandalur and 
Tirupati show that the eastern half of the Cuddapah district as wdl as the 
Chirtoor district were also annexed by him** The Kaluka^a chiefs Kesava- 
devaand his brother Rayamurm Socrudeva, sous of Rayadeva Alaharaja whom 
Gahgaya Sahi^i had previously fought with and ^bdued» encouraged prob- 
ably by the Pli^dyas, forswore their allegiance and proclaimed their in¬ 
dependence. They made inroads into the I^yastha territory and succeeded 
in reducing a large part of it* Though in his inscriptions dated iiS^ and 
S. 1191 Gani^peiji^ra jannigadeva is said to have been then ruling the terri¬ 
tory extending friim P^ugal to Kaivarauikota in the Kokr district, this 

^ SR, ii|2x Dalf^Tiaramim, S- I 3 o 0 (AJi. 127^-9); 281 of 

Tcliktclicdflr-T i A q;w i 1 [ t gydtin Wcse CcKiilvad dismci; S, ISOI lioo); AJt, of 

1914, Ou^imenx, Kaadigain Kris^um diauicr, S, i ji j .f//, vi* Nq^ St. Pcdakalffi 

paUc, Alsmuljpamro KriikEia dUtri^t, 5 . 1114 (a d. sn, Iv^No, 1307, mfcihlfWo, 

East GoddtHii dutzictr tstj (a.D. 

^ K. A, K. Sistri, Th P^jius Kh^jst, p, ifii. 1 ^ j 

* V. VenkiTva k of oplnkm clui iMi Vliafljaidta Cbola h H diFfctttlt pcracrfi ffUm die CbA}a. 

cmpwtJT tsf the tame na™ {lA, mvij {1999), p. 356), Tbt chrambfpmJ ebu fumidlfid by hIs til- 
H^iiptiDni, m wbkh Ihc yicala 1174, iiyS. i iBj are coaploJ ttspcctiTtlj w’ltli hia g^ib* ifth. 

and iOtb ir^nd ycaua, tluH hc to tbe ihrooc in Saka it6j, ihat u a,u, 1243-4^ and 

tbau^h hc to hAve bej^rni hh Dcfgn tome Elirec jwi hdbfE the dale of iccmiMi asaigfsed 

to the CbS^a empernr IU]cndra Ilf, yet ibc ^ dm he \s mentioned as the OTcrlord both of the 
Tclaini Chala thief Hkka I and of J114 ^ Mmuma Sjddhi D Vonld pcoti to ituhtate dmr \Tta 

Cbola and itijfilMira ChS^ [U lire in fact i4kndcal {Nflh^w JmeKprim, C. 3S* Bf, jo; 

* ^ fii j of 1907; TTDl 1* N«. 45, 46, 4fl. 49, 51, j4 
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assfrdon is contradicted by the records of the vwo Kalukai^ chieftains.' It is 
stated in an epigraph at EllonN^pallc in the Katnalapiir fkuA' of the Cudda- 
pah district, dated PrabhaTfl corresponding to S. 1189 (a.d. 1267-S), that 
Bbujabala Viianaiayam SameSTraiadeva Maharaja, who is the Soirudcva 
mentioned aboTC, was at that mne in control of the districts of MuUki 300, 
Horiuiahad (Honnavl^) 90, and Pen^ckoUu 800 from the Kayastha capital 
Valluiipattanam.i Another inscription at ChintalaputtQm in the Cuddapah 
M/u/r ot the Cuddapah distantt, dated Vibhava corresponding to S. 1190 
(a.d. 1168-9), testimony to the rule of Maharntt^lisvaras Muraii 

Kesavadeva Moh^ja and Somideva Maharaja, the lords of Kalukaj^pma, 
over the Kayastha territory at that tinie.J If the Somideva mention^ to a 
record at Gnndlutu in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district dated 
S- i ao6 is, as is very likely, identical with the Kalutada chief of that name, 
then the Ka}'astha territory must have remained under the Koluka^ at least 
until that year.* The absence of any reference in the inscdptlous of Tripuiari- 
deva and r^nihadcva, brothers and successors of Jannigadeva, to any victory 
over the Kaluka^ chiefs prior to 1194 (a.d. 1272)^ seems to point in the 
same direction. 

The most serious danger which threatened to subvert the KakatJya 
monarchy came, however, from the west. The Senna Mahadeva who suc- 
(Wed his cousin Krishna in Am. 1160 appears to have invaded the Kakariya 
kingdom soon after his accession to the throne. In some of his inscriptions 
Mahadeva is said to have been 'the uprooter of the stalk of the lotus of the 
head of TiJlihgaraya*; he is also said to have 'blown away like a tempestuous 
wind the heap of cotton, viz. the ruler of the Tillmga country’, and to have 
'captured in battle the elephants, and the five musical instruments of the ruler 
of Tilliiiga’; but to have left that ruler Rudrama free, ‘because of his reluctance 
to kill a woman'.* These statements cannot possibly be accepted at thek face 
value since they ate clearly one-sided and, to say the least, highly exaggerated. 
In the first place, hiahadeva never in fact killed any ruler of the T illin g^ 
country, as his tide Ttluagar^a-lirak-kamsla-mSlstpdtatus appears to suggest j 
for Rudramba, his contemporary on the Andhra throne, actually survived 
him for several j^cars. The title was, as a matter of fact, hereditary; it had its 
origin in jaitugi I’s victoiy over Kakad Rudra in a m. 1196 ; and it was home 
by at least one Seucia king before Mahadeva ever came to the throne.’ His 
invasion of the Kakatiya kingdom was, however, a fact; it was an attack 
which, though successful at first, seems to have ended, entirely contrary to the 
statement in the S^ima records, in utter faUiitc; for according to the Fratapa- 

' and of SHf 401 and 4Z2, 

* yi/l.&zi i3fi9i)9. 

* Alt. 16a and 14S of t^i; x, 451 tmd 471. 

» ftijipiErfuy I, VT. 4a and ji; hc Bami^ voL il, 1, p. *75, 

^ HC, vS, Sk. 97. 
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eharitra Mahadciraraja did indeed invade the Kakatiya kingdom and laid siege 
to the capital, Warangal; but Queen Rudiathbl fought hi-m valiantly for 
teen days during which she destroyed three lakhs of the Seuna infiuitry and 
a lakh of cavalry. In the end she completely defeated him in a battle fought 
under the walls of the fort and put him to Right, pursuing the letreatiiig 
Seutia forces up to the walls of their capital Devagiri. Unable to oppose her 
advance, Mahadeva sued for peace and, agreeing to pay a croie of gold coins 
as war indemnity, he concluded a treaty with her. Rudiamba distributed the 
money thus obtained among the commanders of her army, and after setting 
up a pillar of victory returned to her own kingdo m t This account of the 
Seuna invasion seems at any rate to embody substantial elements of fact. 
The vast numbers of Seuna in&ntry and cavalry said to have been slain by 
Rudraihba in the battle may doubtless be dismissed as exaggeration; but the 
cpigraphic and numismatic evidence available bears witness to the esscatially 
authentic character of the narrative of the PmidpickarUra, Two interesting 
facts so far ignored by scholars may be taken into considemtion in this con¬ 
text. An inscription found at Fanugal in the Nalgonda dlstrier of the old 
Hyderabad State and dated S. it 85 {a.d. 1267) registers a gift of land to the 
temple of the Chhaya-Somanatha of that place by S^gapanideva, son of the 
Seuna king, Sihghana, a subordinate of Kakato'a Manuma-Kudradeva, who 
is Rudrabibi.^ We also learn from another epigraph at Hire’Kogilur in the 
Channagiii fd/ui of the Shimoga district of the Mysore State dated 11^ 
(a.I>. 1 x68) that this Siragapanideva was the father of Miahldeva.^ The fact 
that Siingaf^idcva, the father of Mahadeva, was compelled to accept ser¬ 
vice under Rudilihba and enrol himself as one of lier vassals clearly indicates 
that the Seupa king must have suReied a defeat, and thus the account in the 
Pratdpwkuritra is confirmed. Evidently Sarogapariideva, who had probably 
sebed the fort of Pinugal during the invasion, was unwilling to surrender it 
and rctuni to his native country even after the defeat and subsequent retreat 
of bis son. Having lealiacd that under these circumstances it would be im¬ 
possible for him to cxetdse independent authority there, he appears to have 
decided to acknowledge the supremacy of the K^atiya queen and to pay 
homage to betas one of her vassals in order to retain the fort in his possession. 
The buried treasure which wa.s unearthed in 1922 at Rarluparnafn jn fKi* 
Kaikalut taluk of this Krishna district throws further interesting light on this 

’ (W aiang iil), No. pp_ 

■ Cf>rpMI, No. -54^ 

* viu iO, »I, The tnscftEaiiDn whkh tncts tie dwenc of h of imnumsc ijne«sL 

firs Sti Msk&- 

Al eSi 4J TncntiDned ki ihb tchc nerer EWMided ihc Scu^ dirDne and u Krishna- 
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subject. This find consisted of forty-three of the gold coins known as psdmih 
/anAai bearing the legends Singhana, Kanhapa, Mahadeva, and Sri Rama in 
die Dcvanagarl scripni Attempts have been made on the evidence of these 
coins to build up a theory supporting the existence of Seutxa rule over the 
coastal Andhra coiuitry at this dme,* Any such theory is^ however, utterly 
untenable. No territorial claims can be put forward on the evidence of the 
place where the treasure trove has been found. Coins are remarkably migra¬ 
tory; they often travel vast distances from the places where they were 
nmted.’ And it is in fact by no means unlikely that the hoard of Seuna coins 
discovered at Rachapatnam actually represents a part of the money which 
Rudrambi, according to the Prafafior/i^fram, received from Mahideva as 
War indemnity and distributed among the olficers of her army. 

Very early in her reign Ru dramad evT seems to have recovered a part of the 
territory conquered by the Paijdyas in the course of their invasion in a.d. 
> z6}. Though no definite information is at present available about the events 
which took place at this time, yet the provenance of the inscriptions of 
RudramadevT and her subordinates in the eastern part of the Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts bears ample testimony to the triuinph of the Kakariya arms 
in this region. An epigraph at NandalCr m the Rajampeta fdM of the Cud¬ 
dapah district registering a gift to the temple of Saumyanathasvami at that 
place by NSgaraja, the pmdidtu of the Gan^pendcca Jannigadeva, shows that 
foe Kayasth^ had displaced the Pandyas in that neighbourhood as early as 
S. tiSG Raktakshi 1264J;* another record at Adilru in the Siddhavatam 
td/j/A- of the same district dated 5. irgo Prabhava. (a.d. lifiS) indicates that 
foe Kayastha success was not temporary but involved foe permanent 
dislodgcment of the Paqdyas from that arca.^ This second inscription is 
unfortunately damaged, and the name of the chieftain at whose instance it 
was set up is lost; but the tides, hrtdmardksfuisa, and Ga^pt^ra 

coupled with the date of the record leave Hf, room for doubt that foe nJer 
mentioned in it was in fact none other than Jannigadeva. 

Vira Rajcndra Choja who, as we have seen, was tuling at Nellore from 
S. 1185 to 1150 (a.D. 1265-B) was ousted from power by a certain Maha- 
mandaJeswara Nagadeva Maharaja, a vassal of Rudradeva Maharaja, who is 
RudramadevT. Evidently RudramadevT had effected the conquest of Nellore 
and foe surrounding territory, and had placed Nagadeva Mah^ja in charge 
of its government. His rule lasted there for a period of five years ftom 
S. 1193 to ii97(a.d. izyi-j),* at the end of which time he was compelled 
to retire northwards into the southern marches of Kamma-nadu, where he 

" JIL 4 SB, **i, Nmnignnrk Supplcinent, No. *xiiiv, pp, 6 ff. * E/, ndii. 193, a. i, 

* HoaaJs RomiU] emna havt bccfl discovraf in place* In South India; WfT^Iy E, 

Udluksm Isjim bearing the C4 b^4jm Ci<j*JhT (SalcdTSirmM 0 ha VC bmi unearthed in JJu rtda. 

It woidJ be lidbculcm* to aiguc on the evidcncE of these that the aiiih(*rity cf the Roaua empemn 
Ot Of SaktavaiTnan J cXEAKlcd Dvtr Snuth India and Burma napeedvdy. 

* 610of 1907. ■ 1 nf i5J9-^o. * ,\ 7 , A. Ji. KV. 4*, and N. ti. 
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continued ^ govcfnoi at Manik^vamm and in its neighbouirhoad in the 
Oagole td/uA of the Gimtur district unti] S. 1201 (a.d. 1280)/ It would 
appear that he was displaced by TdbhuvamdiakmTarti Iniroa^ ([ mma di) 
Tinikalattideva, or Tirukijattideva II* of whom a record dated in his second 
regnal year^ corresponding to S, 1201 (a.d. 1279)* was fotuid at Madamanur 
in the Gudur fdltti less than twenty miJes to the south of Nellorc.^ He was 
the eldest son of Manuma Slddhi the Tclugn Cbola king of Nellote who 
suffered death on the battleheld of Muttukur during the Pandyan invasion 
in A.D. ia6;j. His antecedeots are, however, completely unknown to us. 
How he managed to expel the Kakatiya governor from Ndlore and to re- 
occupy his ancestral territory cannot be ascertained definitely in the present 
state of knowledge- TTiough his title Tcibhuvanachakravarti is suggesti\'e of 
independent status, he was probably no more than an instrument in the hands 
of some external power hostile to the Kakati}^ and cherishing designs on 
the Ncllorr country. An interesting fact which has so fiir escaped the atten¬ 
tion of histortans may well be noticed here. Irumadl Tirufcljjittideva*s attack 
on Ndlore synchronked with Vijaya-Ga^dagopala's invasion of the Kayas tba 
dominions^ as is shown by an epigraph at Nandalur dated in his zptb regnal 
y»r (a.d. 1278-9).^ We may remind ourselves at this point that the whole of 
the Gudur fJ/uA of the NcUoic district and parts of the Outtoor district 
COmptisLng Kajahasti and Ticupad were included in Vijava-Gandagopaia^a 
possessions.^ It is not unlikely that Tinikalattidcva*® attack on Nellore wa^ 
somehow' connected with Vijaya-Gandagop^'s invasion of the Ka^iastha 
territory. How long after tiot (a+D. 1279) Irumadi Tirukijattideva con¬ 
tinued to rule at Nellore is not known; his rule probably lasted until S, 1104* 
when he was succeeded by Manuma-Gandag^pHia, obviously another Telugu 
Choja chiefs whose rcktEonship with Iruma^ however, cannot be deter¬ 
mined owing to the lack of any evidence* 

: Vijaya-Gandagopala’s attack on the Kayastha dominion was not 
perhaps an isolated act of aggression; probably it was part of an organized 
attempt made by thePindyas to recover the territory leccndy taken from them 
by the Kakatfya queen and her Kayastha feudatories. Beside Vijaya-Gatidagd- 
pala^ Kopperunjinga and other P^dyan feudatories joined the expedition and 
marched against the Kayastha country under the command of Kula^ckhara 
who had come to power in a.d. i 268. The attack naturally brought them into 
conflict with Ambadeva, the ambitious and powerful Kayastha duef, who 
had succeeded his brother Tripurmdeva I in A.d. 1272. He seems to have 

t » M. G. 41, 

^ JT^p iVttp pp. xiiS AJL X13 of lasfj; sn^ iVp &fii. * Nil, 4x5 of 1911. 
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resolved almost at the very outset of hj$ career to resusdtatc the fortunes of 
his femily, which were then at a low ebb, and to carve out an independent 
kingdom for himself. In pursuance of these two objects, he wai constantly 
^ wartarc with his neighbours during his long reign of thiitj'-two 
years, Aiiibadeva would seem to have forsworn his allegiance to the Kakadya 
queen almost from the very beginning of his rule, since no mention is made 
of an overlord in any of his inscriptions. His achievements are fully set forth 
in an epigraph at Trtpurantakam ^ted S. i z i z Viknti (a,d. 1 190).' In the iirst 
part of the insenption, which is entirely in Sanskrit verse, Aifabadeva is said 
to have conquered a chief of the name of Sripati Ga^apati and to have assumed 
the UX\^ R^asahosra/imJIawhjsAi had been home by him; he is also said to have 
cut off the heads of seventy-five kings, to have breaded Eruva Maltidc^'a in 
battle, and assisted by twelve kshont-maa^ikas, to have put to fUght Ke:5ava 
together with Scimideva and AUugahga; he killed MaJlikarjuna, the enemy of 
gods and bnhmans; he gave his daughter in mamage to Rljattga, the son of 
king Bollaya,and conferred on him, probably as a marriage portion, the terri¬ 
tory in the neighbourhood of Nandanapura; he also defeated all the Andhra 
kings and thereby acquired fame, and he re-established Manuma-Gajjdt- 
gnpala who had been deprived of his kingship by his own foUowcts at 
Vikramasimhapura (Nellore); and finally he tiiumed the ocean of his enemies 
from which he obtained troops of horses and elephants, wealth, and immortal 
renown as well as the Pd^a-islpa-dmmas or wish-jddding trees, that is to 
say the (five) Pondyas. The long prasasti in Sanskrit prose forming the second 
part of the record enumerates seveial birsdas or tides of Aiiibadeva, some of 
which ate important because they refer to real events -which actually took 
place during the course of hjs career. Of these the titles (i) R^asahammalia 
(the wrestler with thousand kings), (a) (the 

hero who had taken the head of Eruva MiUideva), (j) Prap^-anika-pr^ad^a- 
maiM.-Kvlaiikluira-gfisda (the hero who vanquished iCula^khara who m^e 
the opposing army his own palace), (4) Dh>affri-r^ prasthapitn-pr^bkrita- 
f/ta^-A'aitakadikijiaiia (he who is adorned with ornaments of gold and gems 
sent as gifts by the king of Devagiri), (j) MdiikafjsBm-ssptanga-haritm 
(confiscator of the seven constituent inemlKts of Mallikarjuna's royalty), 
(6) KMdavardya-vtdknamsaBa (destroyer of the Kadava king), and (7) Ati 
Pdttdota-Piirdkama-Pa^a-r^a^a-pnja-prtsbita thania pitimda Ymnstiya-jam- 
ghdh-turasga-^Srtha-virajamSjui ssmpdshUa-sankSrda (be whose frienf^hip is 
nourished by the fierce elephants and the horses fleet as Vainatcya (that is 
Garu^) sent witii affection by the (five) Kjjdya kings who have surpassed the 
Pattdavas in valour) deserve particular attention. They not only confirm some 
of the statements made in the catlier part of the inscription but also furnish 
much fresh information w'hich finds no place in it. The information contained 
in this record is of immense importance, since it throws considerable Ught on 

* AK, i6g nf 190J; Sn. X, 46;, J55. 
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certain events of the reign of Rucidkhbi which had previously been shrouded 
in obscurity* The chronolDgical sequence in whi^ they occpxrcd cannot, 
however, be ascertained with p^fect ceTtaint\% though it is not altogether 
impossible to determine it roughly from the data which we find in other 
records of the period. 

Arhbadeva seems to have come very early in his carctir into conflict with 
the Kakadya feudatories who owed aUegiaoce to the queen. The first enemy 
whom he vanquJshetb according to the Tripurantakain epigraph mentioned 
above^ was a chief named Srfpati Gampad w'ho bore the title It^s-saidjra- 
msllii. From the fact that he is spoken of as "Gndndala'Gajildhipa* in Amba- 
drt^a^s Nilagangavaram inscription^^ it may be surmised that he was the niler 
of Gutindala^ that is Gurijala in the Palnad t^uk of the Guntur district. This 
is confirmed by the evidence of another inscription at Mutukur in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gurijala dated Sk 1190 Vibhava (a«d. lafiB) in which it is stated 
that Sripati Gampati was then ruling at Curindak, obviously as a vassal 
of Rudmdeva h^lahlraji (RudrambiJ; for according to anotlier inscription 
engraved on the same stone on the same day^ the local Vfra Balanja commun¬ 
ity had at the same time made a gift to a temple in the village on behalf of 
the queenJ Evidently Queen Rudrathba and Sripati Gaj;iapati were both 
f illing over the district at the time, the former as sovcrtdgn lady and the 
latter as her vassal. 'The title which Sripari Ganapati 

bore throws light on the past historj^ of this icader. It would appear to have 
appertained originally to a certain Mahadevaraja who vras ruling over a part 
of Palnldu in S* 1170 Klbka(A*o* i as 8).^The designation of 
which he bore in addition to the title seems to show that be had 

once hdd a command in the royal army under Gampati. Mahadevarija was 
probably one of the recalcitrant Kakatiya nobles who had opposed Rudiama- 
devPs coronation* It is not unlikely that Sripati Gaciapati, who was loyal to 
the queen, took up her cause and attacked and defeated him, and that he then 
appropriated his enemy's title as well as his estate. ThecircumsEances in which 
he came into conflict with Arbbadeva are not known. But he was certainly 
worsted in the battle which took place in a.d. 1 zyj and Ambadeva then seised 
his possessions and appropriated his title as a token of his own victorj'.* 
Arnhad^ a^s victory over Sripati Ganapati led of course to his conflict with 
the Kakatfya queeru She seems to have sent a powerful army against him 
to have made an unsuccessful attempt to put down his rebellion; for the 
seventy-five princes whose heads he claims to have cut off in battle are with¬ 
out doubt the seveuty-hve in her service. It must not, however* be 

supposed that Ambadeva was actually involved in a fight with all the seventy- 
five /i^4iks whom he is said to have put to death by cutting off their heads. 

^ ET, =17. * 8? rjf * AR, of i9Z9-3,p. 

* Afi. S&if nif 190^; SU^ K, 433. AihbulcvA b rcfcircd to in ihu macDpticaa as 
i^hiiiraait/Lr-xa^idslih'aiVi Jkc, 
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Ambadeva's ckim of success is expressed in exaggerated language and must 
not be taken literally- The seveoty-fiveij^ij/'j in this context should doubdess 
be understood as representing the whole of the Klkatlya army and the cutting 
off of their heads perhaps really means no more ihm that he was in fact 
victorious over them- 

Some time after his victory over the Kakatiya amiy Aihbadc^^ concerted 
measures to reconquer the ancestral territories of hi$ family which had been 
under the occupadou of the Kaluka^ chiefs ever since the Paj^dyan invasion 
iu 1165^ Although the Katukai^s were strongly supported by their ally 
and kiusman, AlJu Gahga the Telugu Choja ruler of Jagatapi Gutti, now 
Gutti in the Auantapur district in the Andhra Pradesh, they seem to have 
felt that they could not by themselves successfully withstand the Kayastha 
attack and therefore sought the help of the Pandyas who were at this rime 
masters of the whole of South India. In response to his request, Vijaya- 
Gandflgopaia and Kopperunjinga were commissioned by the Pandyas, as 
recorded above^ to march with their forces to the north and to help the 
Kaluka^ princes to defend their possessions. They set out with their troops 
iu 1x78—9 and reached the &onticr in due course, ^fhey seem to have 
met Ambadeva‘s army somewhere in the neighbourhood of Nandalur. In the 
engagement that followed they sufiered a defeat; Kopperunjihga was killed,^ 
and Vifaya-Gandagopata withdrew into his own kingdom where he seems to 
have died during the course of the same year. Soon after this victory^ an 
opportunity presented itself to Ariibadeva which enabled him to extend his 
sway as far as Nellore in the east, hlanuma-Gan^gopala, obviously a prince 
of the Telugu Cho|a Uncage, who had been driven out of his kingdom by his 
followers, sought his help. He immediately marched to Nellore at the head 
of his army, and having put doTa-n Manuma-Gandagop^*s enemies re¬ 
established him on his throne. The date of Ambadeva^s intervention in the 
affidrs of NcUore is not definitely known- It took place probably in a^o, ti8i, 
in which year, according to the evidence of Manuma^Garidagop^'g inscrip- 
tions, he began his rdgn*^ 

^ In hi* Tdinjjrantakflm uucripdcin diteJ S. tm (iun. 1290) (,AR^ zfiB of i^oj; SII^ 465) 
Ambttdc^a dasmi to twvfr lUiu ihc Ka^Tariya Tbt term 

hw btea taken to man defcit;md the flveoi is said lo haves tftlfcn place in 1184 i t6l-x f?)) 
dmdog Koppcmt^iki^ga^s imoad into VcQgf xii, InCrDeL liu, n, lo). Now the term riJh'umjff 
doestlordciiDDc dcfcxCaf it Ueappoted to dolucir, butnuhertlesOuctiim, ruin^ordrvhr AriibadfiTa 
lucEKtlcd hw brutber TiipuxiHdcra tmiy in a+p^ 1 jja and nottun^ U koowfi of him, 35 £*r adiibc 
Jiivaikblc cridcncf gpc*, bdorti ibiu date. It ii not therefckre reasonaialc to rnppow ifeaf ArtibideTa, 
some ten yesJB before hia acccsjEoii, met K^pcmftjhipi m hank ai Vertgi aXul inAictEsd a dcfoit cm 
him. The indiicnt couJii have taken place aoJy after Athbadera cajx ta power aCbd indeed 
dafin^ Vtjii™-Gan]^6paJa^ invaaion ui 1*7^9; and » thta alao to hftTtf been 

the last year (if K&ppefuA^b^'s rale, bla dcaJh Iq die batdc with Amhadeva leetm to be more 
tiem probable. 

* ^ buenpiion of Manyma-Ga^ii^aijop^ ar Kf>^vdlurp in tbc KqTnr Jilaf of the Ndlort 
dUmet (JVl, N. 51, p. 794) couplet S. uciS with his jid icgfud jmr. It ii evudent thaj the initial 
year of hU rule be^nfl in {304 (A-Q. 
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TTi€ Pind^as did not^ itowwcTj 6 ^^^ their dcsigos on the Kiyiastha 
dominions. The defeat of Vijaya-Gantkgop^ and Aditradcva^s intetference 
in the internal politics of the kingdom of Nellore spurred them on ro make 
a fiffish effort to reconquer the southern Andhra couirBy and to crush the 
Kayastha ruler who was causing so much trouble on thdr northern fronder. 
The Pandptn army led by Japvarman Sundara Pindya II (^f* a.d. ti 76 )» 
Maravarman Sundara Paijdya (ofc. A.D. i and Mamvatman KuMckhara 

(d 2 £r, A^D. 1268 ) marthed into Pottapinadu in while Aihbadeva 

was probably still busy with the affairs of NcUoie, as^ is shown by an inscrip¬ 
tion of MaraYomian Sundara Pandya dated in his 15 th regnaj year, at Lepika 
in the Rajampet Mini of the Cuddapah district,^ An epigraph at Gundliiru 
in the same locality dated 1284 Tarawa {a.D. laSz— 3 ) of Sumideva, the 
brothet obviously of K€^avad£va of Kalukada, leaves no room for doubt 
that the Kalukada chiefs joined the invadersJ The provenance of the 
P^dyan inscripdom in the J-epaka-NandaJur region shows that the rule of 
the Pandyas in this part of the country lasted for about five years during which 
time Filial Pallavarayan of Tunjalkir in the Pandya-mandalam was in d^ge of 
its adiTiinjsttatjan,'^ No dcfmite infommtion is available about Ambadeva^s 
activities during this period* As a matter of fact he is not represented by a 
single inscription between the dates S. 1194 (a^d» tr 7 z- 3 ) and 1109 . But 
curiously enough an epigraph at Akklreddipalli in the Badvel /dI$tA of the 
Oiddapah district dated S, 1205 SvabhIin:i(AiD. izSf) refers to Gandapendeia 
Tripurarideva Mah^}a as the ruling monarch and records the construction 
of a temple of Siva by GaurKvambayammaiigarii for the worship of Go| 
gesvara enshrined therein.^ His rdationship with Amhadeva and the circum- 
stances in which he came to ^rnle the earth" in the middle of Aiiibadeva^s 
reign are not easy to understand* The Government epigraphist is incUned 
to believe that he was identical with Arhbadeva^s dder brother, though it is 
equAUy possible that he may have been his son and successor Tripuriti II> 
It may also be noted here that about this time Aihbadcva lost the Eniva 
country which he had to reconquer a few years Uten He very probably came 
into conflict with the Plijdyas and was dented by them, as a consequence of 
which disorders broke out in bis dominions and he temporarily lost control 
over the govemmenL However that may be» it is certain that Aiiibadcva 
gathered his forces together and attacked the Pairidyas in a.d* iz 36 » and that 
be indicted a defeat on Maravarman Kuiaif khara who had come to oppose 
him at the head of a powerful ^rtny, as a consequence of which the elephants 
and horses and all the equipment in the Pandyao camp fell into his hands.^ 
The Pandyas then appear to have retired from the Kayastha territorj', leaving 

■ ScwtU, hi , p. J75. 

' 4ij dt 1511. S« Scae^l, Hh p. 1^12, p, fw eIk date of i,ht udcessiui of 

^ &*1 of 1907, 

* AJt, Jjo, 191.191, J9J. ind 614 of 1507, I zli of T941-1. 

* ARIz, 1919-40 to 1941-43. U, E**™- 7 ^ ’ AA, i£i of 1907; Jif. ; El. imt* 
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Ambadev^ free to deal with his other enemies. He first turned against the Kalu- 
kadachidfsj Keiavadeva and Somideva^ and having vanquished them in battle 
together with their ally Allu Gariga, the Telugu Choja ruler of Jagatapi Gutti, 
won back from them all the Klyastha country including the capital Valluru- 
pamna which had been in their possession ever since the Pa^dyan invasion of 
A^j5^ 12.6}, He made Vallurupattaija the headquarters of his government and 
strengthened and occupied Gajri^kop^-Manorathapiira, a strong hill-fort 
which commands the gorge through which the river Pcnnar forces its way 
into the plains below* Having thus destroyed the power of the Kalukada 
chiefs and their allies and made himself master of the temtoiies under their 
rule, Ajiibadcva nest proceeded against Manu-Mallideva, the Telugu Chdla 
ruler of Epava, who appears to have still defied his autho^it5^ Though two 
records of Manu-Mallideva, both dated probably in S. 11S9 Prabhava (a.d. 
1267-8}^ are found at Tripurantafcara, they do not mention an overlord or 
reveal his political afhliations.’ Very probably he was a Kakatiya vassal owing 
allegiance to Rudrarhba and perhaps it was his loyalty to the queen that 
brought him into conflict with Ambadeva. Manu-Mallido^ could not with¬ 
stand Achbadeva's power, and in the conflict which followed between them 
he was killed and his possessions passed into the hands of the victor. After 
thus reducing Ejuva, Ambadeva proceeded against Pes^dekallu (Pe^kallu)^ 
a tract of country comprising the old Bang^pallc State and the Dhone 
/o/mA' of the Kumool district which lay in its neighbourhood to the west. 
To ensure the success of his enterprise^ Ambadeva formed an alliance with a 
chief named Bollaya and to strengthen the bonds of friendship bestowed on 
BoUaya^s son Raianna the hand of his daughter together wirii the territory 
adjoining Nandanapura fNandavaram in thcBanganipialle State) as her dovnv^ 
Ambadeva's attack on Pe^dekallu did not go unchallenged. Queen Rudrachba 
seems to have sent an army to oppose his advance and frustrate his attempt. 
The princes of the whole of the Andhra country who, according to his 
Tripurantakatn mscription, met him in battle somewhere in that neighbour¬ 
hood were without doubt her feudatories;^ but in the combat which followed 
Arhbadifva was succestsfiil; 'he vanquished^ in the language of the inscription, 
^all the kings of Andhra and acqnkcd gloiy\ As a result of thi5 victory the 
whole of Peodekaliu up to the river Krishna parsed into his hands, and he 
became the master of an extensive kingdom. Athbadeva was then at the 
height of his power. According to an inscription dated S. 1209 Sarvajit (a.D. 
1187) found at Attirata in the Rajampet of the Cuddapah district, he 
ruled from his capital Vallurupapana at that tiinc aU the countries of Gandi- 
kota, Mulikinadu, RCTindu, Pcndckallu, Sakili, Eruva, and Pottapinadu.^ 
His authority extended probably as far west as Gutti in the ^\riantapur 
district. One of the verses in the Tripurwtakam inscription seems almost to 

^ AR, 189 and igc oT [90^; X(T> x, 417 ind 418* 

* a6S caf JH, x, 465. 


* AR^ 406 of 19L1; J'JJp X, 448. 
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suggest that the fort was under his protection.' He was scired by a tirr-lf- of 
twelve vassal princes and the rulers of the neighbouring states dispatched to 
his court elephants, horses, costly jewels, and other valuable gifts,* 

The good fomuie which had smiled on Aihbadeva since the begi nning of 
his career deserted him in the iattcr part of his tcign, 'fhe tide at last turned 
against him. He met in Knmara Rudradeva, the heir apparent to the Kakadya 
throne, a foe who proved mnie than a match for him. Kumara Rudradeva. 
was a grandson of RudramadevI—^the son of her daughter Mummadamma. 
and her husband Mahideva—whom she had adopted as her son a nH appointed 
as heir apparent.* By the time that Aihbadeva succeeded his eider brother 
Tripurari I in A.D. 1172, Kumira Rudradeva appears to have been fiiUy ad^lr . 
According to one tradition preserved in the Tflugur^ida^karitntmu, he was 
bom in S. 1166 (obviously a mistake for S. 1176) Ammda (a.d. 12J4).* This 
15 not unlikely, since he is nientioned in the Malkapuram inscription of 
Rudramadevi, dated ii8j Durmad (a.ij. 1261).* Ever since he bad taken 
the reins of government into bis own hands, be had made tfac rehabibtation 
of the kingdom bis sole aim, and to achieve his purpose, had, if tradition can 
be depended on, reorganized the military force of the kingdom and had 
strci^thencd the mymkara system which appears to have lost its vigour and 
efficiency during the previous administradon. Aihbadeva was not unaware 
of the danger threatening tlic security of his kingdom, and he took necessary 
Steps to defend his possessions as soon as tfac danger took a concrete 
Considering that his army, notwithstanding its strength and its tradidon of 
continuous victory on several fields of battle, was unequal to coping with the 
KakatJya forces, he entered into an alliance with the Scu^ and the Pandvas, 
the hereditary' foes of the KikatTyas. The former, according to his Tripuran- 
takam and Ndagangavaram inscriptions dated 5 . iziz Vikdd (a.d. i 290-1), 
merely sent him only presents of golden jewels set with gems presumably in¬ 
tended as tokens of their goodwill; but the latter showed their friendship by 
the dispatch of fierce elephants and fieet-footed horses as amdliacy forces to 
his assistance.^ This is corroborated by the evidence of three intit 4 pt i on s 
atNan^ur, one dated in the rjth and the other two in the 17th regnal year 
of Jativarman Sundara F^dya 11 corresponding respectively to (S. 1208) 


' S}U I. 4^3- 

Dk^maiya isrtfrfaCTo/iw/flcwjeET 
A-C,kamdramA R^i 

itiis-immimYfipmn-pmmsthi. 

k obTiQiiajy p, SsmkddiatiiMi of rhfi Tcmaoilu nunc iBgiiani Cutti 

^ IbitJ. 


* J^mAwisfww). * TAIiRS ^ 

■ AR, 94 of 1917: J/i, I, 393: 

Sri si 

Tjsrf^ kirn SrJ ^unrir, 

* Ak, df 1905; 5 / 1 , ^ 463; EJ, pp. rja L 
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Vyaya, and ( 5 . iz 14) Nandam (a^d. 1279-91)^ which seem to mdicatt the 
presence of ttendly Plndyan troops in the Kayastha dominions J 

When Kumara Hudradeva, baTing completed hi$ preparations for war, fdt 
that he could take the field confid-ent of victory, he proceeded most carefully 
to draw up his plans for the invasion. He was well aware that an attack upon 
Ambade^^a would also involve him in a war with his allies, and it was his object 
to isolate Arhbadeva from these allies and so to deal with each of thetn 
5epanitcly+ Keeping this object in view, he concerted nicasiires to launch a 
three-pronged attack on j\jiibadeva*s territories and at the same time to dis¬ 
patch separate expeditions against his allies. In a.d. 1191 Queen Rudiamhi 
set out for Tripurantakam to attack Aihbadeva, accompanJed by a large army 
under Manuma-Gannaya* son of Kolani Somamantri, and his cousin Annaya- 
deva, son of IndulQxi Peda Gamiayamantri, No details of the ensuing conflict 
are recorded. It is, however, certain that Amhadeva was defsited and re¬ 
treated southwards into Mulikinadu; for according to the Shfi^gmaram the 
Kolani and Induliiri chiefs mentioned above, inspired by the valiant leader¬ 
ship of Rudramadev ip dispersed the dispositions of the enemy^s forces, and 
captured seventy-two forts during a single onslaught*^ As a lesult of this vic¬ 
tory. Tripurantakam and the surrounding country passed into the hands 
of Rudramadcvl, who concerted measures for re-establishing her authority 
iinnly over the districts The exact date of the reconquest of the region is not 
definitely known; but a compana-dve study of the various Kayastha and Klka- 
tiya inscriptions found in the locality points to the middle of AJi, 1291 as the 
probable time when it vir^s effected.^ The attack on Cheraku Rajanar^dra 
by the Chajukyan chief, Tata Plnuama,, ancestor of the later Arevidu family, 
which took place at this time, was apparently connected with Rudrainadcvrs 
TripuTMtakam expedition. Rajanarendia was probably a vassal and ally of 
Arhbadeva; he is referred to in the Tdugu DifiJ^dn of Donem 

Konerunatha as perpetrator of all kinds of ovil deeds.^ Tata Pinnama 
appears to have been a contemporary of Kumara Rudrade^^^ and it is not 
unlikely that he proceeded against the Cheraku chief at the instance of 
Rudradeva and put an end to his evil career. It is iuteresting to note that the 
Cherakus who make their appearance in the inscriptions in the Nandikotkur 

* AR^ cHM. 590, S5J(, flflil (if 1907* 

P^n. L latTDductiCia: 
ram FTjiW^ 

fawyaxM 

^ Tbc ktcat rmud nf AmbwIStd it Td pUffineakltn [AR, 17 j of 190;: SIl, 3 C 4^) ^ dated on 
WednesdAV,. j.Ll. cU. l^tNijd (.^likitA-J^-Aibaditi, Khars, S- (Wedneidsy, JiiCK, 4 .I>, 

The. c^UcsE Kik^diya Imczipdaii, which is dial of lnduluru ArmAroti\iinali)de¥a {AR, s^S of 
1903, SH, I, 467) ubd of Nladuirs-^knnaya {AR, 239 of k daticd on (MiUKlavHix) 

at chc nme of die ftwiar cxcUpsc in Khan S. 1113 (SatuidiLy^ 11 August; ajj* It ii 

DhT^ems that Tiipurintakan] and iti ncighbourheod muit have hAtlih between e 3 Jujif 

u>d I r August, A.D. 1391. ^ vi, S4S. 
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of the Kimioo] disdict from iiii Saka (a.d. 1250-1) on^rcb in- 
viiiiably figiicc ^ Yiassab of the Klkadya moimich owing alkgknce to Ku- 
Rudfadcva (or PratSparudradcw as he had come to be genendiy known 
by this time). The earliest record of the Cheraku family is found at Malyak 
in the Nandikotknr /dlfik of the Kumool distiicit and h dated S-1 2 Viktid; 

it refers to Rudradeva, son of M^hdsdmojiia Cheraku Bolkya Rcddi as a 
feudatory of Klkad Rudfakumara, who isKumira Rudiadeva,^ This chieftain 
is very probably identical with Richa Riidiadevia, son of Mixkdsdmmta 
Chcralra Velum Bollaya Reddi, who is mentioned as a vassal of Kikad 
Fmapanidradc^ri in another insenption found at lingik in the same tdlnk 
and chstrict and dated S. izi j Nandana (a.d. i 295}.^ Though it is tempting to 
identify Raja Rudradeva wilh Rajananendni, the enemy of Tata Pinnama^ the 
available evidence does not lend itself to any definite conclusion about this. 
For the present, the connexion of Rajanarmdra with the Chcrakn diicft men- 
doned above must temaiii uncertain, though all these notables were un¬ 
doubtedly members of the same family. 

fltTiiie Rudramadevj and Tata Plnnama were engaging ArhhadCTa and the 
Chcrakus in the west, A^idam Mallu, the sdkala-ilnddkipati and the right-hand 
man {dokikina^h^d-iia^a^ of Pratapamdra marched southwards ^ong the 
coast towards Vikmmaji i rhhapattana (Nellote), where Mafiuiiia-Gsu:idagdp^ 
the protdgi of Aihbadcva whom he had CMStablishcd on his throne in A*i>. 
iiSij was sdll rulings with the object of pieventmg Him from joining fonocs 
with his patron or sending him miUiHry assistance. Manunia-Gan^g^p^ 
opposed the advance of d3e Kakadya army and was kiUed in the encounler, 
’whereupon Adidam Mallu assumed the dtle of 

(he who cut off the head of Manuma-Gandagopaia) as a token of his 
victory.^ The date of Manuma-Gai^d^^P^k's encounter with the Kakatlya 
genera] and his subsequent death in the battle is not known; but since a cer¬ 
tain Madhurantaka Pottapi Oioda Ranganatha, otherwise known as Raja- 
Gandag^pala^ who succeeded him on the throne of Nellore, began his rule* 
as is evident from his inscriptions, in S, iziz (a.o. i 290)* it may be confidently 
asserted that the Kakadya invasion and ^lanmna-G^dagopab's death took 
place in that year. 

The circumstances in which RijaGandagopak ascended the throne of 
Nellore are obscure. Perhaps he owed his enthronement to the support of the 
Kakatiya monarch. If 50^ the choice proved most unwise; fot MjaGarsda- 
gopaJa showed hhuseif to be a treacherous ally; he soon joined hands with the 
Pandyas and turned against his benefactor. To chastise Mm for his periidy, 
it became necessary to send a second expedition to Nellore and this naturally 
led to a war with the P^dyas. The command of the army was entrusted to 
Manuma-Garid^gopSk, a Telugu Chok feudatory of Prataparudra—not to 
be confused with his namesake, the prot^g^ of Arhbadeva who was kiUed 
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in the previous expedition—and the ruler of a tract of territory in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Naras^opet in the Guntur district. When Manuxna-Ga^da- 
goptla approached NePote at the head of his army Rija-Gani^gopak and his 
Pandyan allies offered stout opposition to him; nevertheless they seem to have 
been defeated, for according to the Narasiraopet: inscription of Maaunia- 
Gandagopala dated S. 1119 Hevakiiibi (a.d. 1197) he "drank up like the 
or submarine fire the wean of the Dravi^ (P^dya) army^ and 
Raja-Ganikgopala and his allies too were disgtaced before him ^^ 

Another expedidon under Gona Viithala set out about the same time, 
apparently from Vardhamanapura, the piesent Vaddamanuinthchkhaboob- 
nagar district and the headquarters of the Gona famil y^ and invaded the 
Seuna territory on the western frontier of the Kakadya kingdom. The 
Manuma-Gan(^opa]a of Narasaraop^ mentioned above, and Pcoli Nayaka, 
son of Nailappa Nayaka, two chiefs who bear the respective titles of Si^- 

(one who is like the wiJd fire enveloping the 
bamboos, meaning the army of the Scunas) and (a 

mistake for he who is as a lion to the deer, i.c. 

the Scuna) obviously joined the expedition and both won distinction on the 
field of battle.* Some of the important c\''cnts which had taken place during 
the invasion are recorded to an inscriptioo desetibing his achievements set 
up by Gona Vinhak in the fort of Raichilr and dated t xtfi Jaya (a*D. 1294). 
According to this inscription, Vitthala captured the forts of Adavani and 
Tumbu[am in the old Beilary district of the undivided Madras State, together 
with Aianu-^^ and Hajnva in the RlichOr daaB. After reducing to subjection 
the chiefs who held sway over this region, Vit|hala finally entered the dty 
of Rtichur, where he erected a strong fort to protect the country and ka 
inhabitants from further incursions** It is obvious that Vi^riiaja must have 
wrested the Krishna-Tufigabhadra from the Vadavas of Devagiii, and 
taken steps to prevent its neconquest by fortifying Raichilr, from which he 
couJd effectively control the enrirc legiofL 

I'hc expedition against the Scuriag described above would appeat to have 
been the last military enterprise of Rudramadivi’s ceign; for the queen seems 
to have died in S, 1217 (a.O. 1295)^ some time after the conquest of the 
Kpshiria-Tiingabhadra daat and the construction of the fort ai RaichOr. 
Rudramadevi was undoubtedly one of the greatest of the rulcis of the 
Andhra country. Though a woman, she did not allow the difficulties attaching 
to her ses to obstruct her in the discharge of the duties of her exalted office, 
and by her conduct of affairs fully justified the male name Rudradeva, which 
her father had confeired on her. She tCK^tk an active part in the govemment 
of the country; attired in ntaJe garments she daily presided over the durbar^ 
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gave interviews to foreigneeSp listtord to the feports of the secret service, 
held consultations with her ministers^ generals^ and other high dignitades of 
state and advised all these how the7 should act to promote b«t interests 
of the state. On occasions of emergency she did not hesitate to take the field in 
person to lead her troops against the enemy* She was not only a valiant and 
courageous fighter but also showed great ability a$ a general especially in the 
war with the Senna king Mahadeva, who invaded her ldngdom fully confident 
that he could easily vanquish an army led by a woman. In spite of the wars 
which firequently disturbed the country, her people remained contented and 
happy under her rule. 

and ^ Jijfdramadii^it The Malyalas, the Gouas^ 

and Recbeda^f the great feudatory' families who played such an impor¬ 
tant part in the eariy history of the Kakadyas, appear at this time to 
have ceased to take much active interest in the a^rs of the kingdom. 
Although ^lalyala Gnnda^ who had been a general under Rudradeva 
(Rudrimba), was alive until S. i i^G (a.Oh i 274), he seems to have been 
living in retirement, taking no part in the stirring events which shook the 
kingdom to its foundations during the first decade of the quecn^s reign. His 
sons and other members of his finnily were now interested more in the con¬ 
struction of temples and the excavation of irrigation tanks and canals than 
they were in political matters.* The Gonas» however, nnlike the Malyalas with 
whom they had intermarried, took part enthusiastically in many important 
military enterprises and rendered valuable help to Kuimara Rudradeva in his 
rceonquest of the Western Andhra country'. The victories of Gona Ganimya 
and his general Vttrhala over the Seuna armies in the Bellary and Raichur 
districts and the conscruE;rion of a strong fort at Raichur are of special interest 
in this connexioa No trace of the Kecherks is discemibie in the nunaerons 
records of the time, though a Vclama family of the same name appears 
to have taken its place as a political iofluenecH The part played by Praslditya, 
the son of Qicvvi Reddi or Ecta|a Nayadu^ the founder of this family^ has 
already been noticed. Another member of the family wa^s Maha/^anda/isPora 
Mummadi Nayadu, son of Kontak Nagi Nayadu, who held the office of 
sa/:aL~seftadkipa/i, supreme commander of all the forces, during the Last 
years of Rutkamadevrs rcign.^ His exact connexion with the family of 
Chewi Reddi is, however, not ascertainable in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The Kiyastha$ were without doubt the most powerful of Rudtamadevrs 
feudatories. A$ tbeir history has already been rmrrated at some length, any 
detailed account of it here would be superfluous. But it may be pointed out 
that they remained steadily true to the queen and supported her stoutly until 
the accession of Ambadeva in a.d. izyz. There is reason to bdievc that he 
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also did not swerve from the path of loyalty until he caroe to power, but 
rendered valuable help to his sovereign in suppressing the recalcitrant nobles 
and in consolidating her position on the throne. The tide R^a-ithdjkm^&ajya 
which is associated with his name in some of his inscriptions is specially 
significant here since it indicates unmistakably that the part played by him in 
the war against the nobles was by no means inconspicuous. ^The circumsianCcs 
which finally caused his rebellion against the queen and the assertion of his 
independence are still eactremely obscure, even although the main incidents 
of his eventful career are for the most part pretty clearly destribed in the 
extant records of his time* 

The historj' of the Tdugu Cholas of Nellore who played an important 
part in inter-state relations owing to the situation of thek kingdom at the 
meeting place of the Pandya, Kayastha and the Kakatlya dominions has 
already been described. Notwithstanding their temporary loss of power after 
the death of Manuma Siddhi TI in the Pandyan invasion of a.d* 1165, they 
eventually managed to recover their ancestral possessions as we have seen 
above^ and Ranganatha, otherwise known as Raja-Gandagopaia^ a grandson 
of Manuma Siddhi II, was ultimately successful in establishing himself on his 
grandfather^s throne. 

Several Kshatriya families ruled in Vefigi at this time, but their position in 
rebtion to the paramount power is difficult to make out since they never refer 
to any overlord in thdr inscriptions. The total absence in V^gT of any 
Kakatiya records between a.d, 1 afiz and 1278-9 lends colour to the belief that 
duxirig this period Rudramadevi had lost control over the country and that 
the varioiis Kshatriya families mentioned above were exercising independent 
authority. Two Famtlfes^ the Eastern Qiijukyas of Nidadavolu and the Hai- 
hayas of Kona, deseiv^e special notice here, not so much on accoun t of their 
political importance and miliiary strength^ as because of their rektionship to 
the Kakatiya royal family* To the Nidadavolu cbn belonged Virabhadra on 
vrhom Kakati Ganapatideva bestowed the hand of his daughter Rudramiidevi 
iu marriage. The antecedents of this prince are not clearly known, though 
some hifomiation is furnished in the InscdptjQns about his parents and 
family. The (sirliest of the epigraphs inscribed on one of the pilkrs in 
the mafffapa in front of the Visuki-Ravi Som^vara temple at Juttiga, in the 
Tanuku tdiuA of the West Godavari district, is dated S. iiSt (a,d. 12)7); 
it records a gift by Vishijii, the minister of that Vlrabhadre^vara of the 
Chajukyan family who married Rudramadevi, the daughter of the Kakati king 
Ganapati.^ Next in point of rime comes an inscription foun d at Pllakol in the 
Narasapux fd/uA of the same district and dated S* iiS6 (a.d. 1264), which 
registers a gift by Virabhadra’s mother Udayarhba so that he might acquire 
an increase of religious merit. It is here stated that Vlrabhadra was the grand- 
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3on of ^ certain Chlluky^ chief Vlsli^uvarElliajia aad the son of Indu^ekhaiE 
by his quixn Udayamta.^ The identity of this Vishnuvmrdhaim cannot, how- 
cver, be established* since this name was a tide home in common at thb 
time by almost all the princes of Eastern Chajukyan descent. 

Among the vassals of Rndramadcvl there were a good many nobiemen of 
Arc or Maharashm origin. Several faEnUies of Are or Mahaiashpu descent 
appear to have migrated into the Telugu country from the Western Deccan 
in pre-Kakatjya times, especially from the region Found Kalya^ the capital 
of the later Ch^ukyan emperors, and to have settled down in the hilly tracts 
on the eastern fringe of the ^rii^aila mountains which came to be known sub- 
sequendy as jirt-hAum or A/^ifu/u, the country or habitat of the Arcs^ They 
attached themselves to the Kll^tiya kings and rendered nChtablc service in 
various wars^ Vamga and hi^ younger brothers Davuja and Peddiga, who 
flourished in the time of Ga^paddeva, took part in most of his battles, and 
the last two perished in a sanguinary fight against unspecified enemies in or 
before S. 1 lyx (a.o» t 2149),- It may be remernbered that the Aryas along with 
the forces of Gampatideva and Man uma Siddhi 11 of Nellore had opposed the 
Rindyas, and had suflered defeat on the batdefield of Muttukur+J Among the 
Aje vassals of Rudramadm, Sarngapa^ideva# thesonofkingSirighanaandthe 
father of king Mahadeva of Devagiri, was beyond doubt the most important 
of alL+ Two other chiefs of Ace descent deserve notice* One of them was 
Ra^aka Gopadevaraja, mentioned in an epigraph dated 1195 S^rfmukha 
{A*n* 1^75) found atGupdl^^dQ in Palnad /dZtfA in the Guntur dismet^^ and 
who held a co mmand in the royal atmy^ as his designation R^a-datsdd:iAt^i 
denotes. The other* Pinnama orTita Pmmma, the progenitor of the later Aie- 
vidu chiefs, was in all pFobabiUty a dependant of Kumara Rndradeva and was 
employed by him in reducing the ■ Thrmlm chiefs to subjection, as we stated 
above. 

The sdmm/as probably belonged to a diflerent category^ They fail into two 
groups* properly so called and the or the great 

idmj2itf£is. The Komgiri pktes of Rudramadevi S. 119J Srimukha (a.d. 1^75) 
menrion Sdmmfa Sura of die Viriyala &mi]yA Sdmoff^a Pori Nayadu, the orna¬ 
ment of the Du^jaya-^J«^T* is referreeJ to in an inscription dated S, 1199 
Bahudh^ya (a.d. 1^77) at Ravipadu in the Narasaraopet /dJuk of the Guntur 
district.^ The names of several mahd-fdmaa/^ni of the Cberaku family occur in 
the records of the time. They are found governing parts of the Nandikotkut 
tdlffA of the Kumool district in S, lat a-i 5 (a.d. t ^ 90-1),* How the 
and mafm-sdrffojjtax diflered from the \'a&$al$ meutioned abovc^ and what their 
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status, privileges, and functions wcic, cannot be accurately determbed at 
present. 

Sewci2lmaAapradA^as of RudmmsdeYl and KumMa Rudmdeva mate their 
appearance in the cpigrapbk lecords* Amongst these MuidprailMna Indul^ti 
Annayad^a son of G^nnavA deser^-es mention first as being related by blood 
to the royal fiimily.^ Next in importance ’was AlaAapmJhd/ta Po^ala Mallaya- 
the fxdka^^ara-ngog-ddkipiiti of the c^uecn.^ It may be noted that he 
was the fir^t ministex to hold this office subsequent to the death of Ganda- 
pendcra Gahgaya Sahim in a.d. 125 S-9^. The post seems to have remained 
unfilled during the interval for reasons not quite d^r to us, and was then 
revived by the queen after she had become firmly established on the throne. 
Two other ministers* Alahdprai&dfta Ganapaddeva Alaharaja and MaAd- 
pFiididna GangSdeva, were also in the service of the queen. Kum^ Rudra- 
deva, like his grandmother, had hi$ own special ministers,^ ^dih-jindpati^ one 
of his is referred to in an epigraph daced S. 1111 Viknti (a.d. 1290) 

found at Frugal in the Nalgonda districE/ Several maAd-si/iddhtp^iHs and 
jiffdpiitis and other officers of Rudramba figure in the inscriptions of ihc reign; 
but as they have been spoken of elsewhere in the chapter on administration, 
it is not necessary to give an account of them in this context. However^ BoUi 
Nayaka^ the lord of Ejfit^^/s-MadapaUe on the banks of the Godavan, ’who is 
spoken of as a tfdMitipati or commander of an army in an epigraph from Pinnali^ 
in the Palnad/J/b^^ of the Guntur district dated S. 12x4 Nandana (a.d. 1192), 
deserves special mention.* As the term ^AAadf/w which is prefixed to the name 
of Madapalle^ the village from w^hich BoUi Niyaka hailed, 1$ the plural of the 
word or gAAah\ meaning an unattached warrior, it is reasonable to 

presume that BoUi Nayadu commanded a battalion of 

The afig/iraAshos ’ft^ho are ftequently referred to in the inscriptions prob¬ 
ably formed a separate corps in the army. Their main duty was to guard the 
person of the monarch. It would seem that they fell into two groups, those 
w*ho protected the persons of the queen and the co-regent, and those who 
guarded the palace. Paru\'ata Nayaka, Appana BoUi Nayaka and Chenna- 
j^mdkipaii belonged to the former category, and Ballaya, Kl|aya and Vallaya 
sons of Nlli Niyaka and BoUi Nijiaka, to the iattcTp* The were 

men of standing; they were appointed as commanders in the army and given 
fiefs under tenure like the other officers of the crown. 

Rudramadff^Vj Rudramadcvi^ as we have seen, married the Eastern 

Chajukya Pdncc Vimbhadra of Nidadavoln. She had no male issue but only 
two daughters M umrcadamma and Ruyy^amma. The former, according to the 
Pr^tdpomlra^ii/dbAdjAaftam^ married a certain Mahideva who is otherwise 
unknown. To them was bom a son caUed Vira Rudra or Pratiparudea 
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whom RudmirntJ^r, by the command of her father, Ga^patid^va^ adopted 
as her sod and as heir to the throne. Though called upon while sdll a youth 
to share the burden of the govemment of an esetensive kingdom in troublous 
times, Prataparudra, as we have seeci^ rose to the occasion and guided the 
ship of state with remarkable skilJ and ability. According to the tiaditloa 
preserved in the Ptatdpackariira^ he had a younger brother called A nnama ^ 
deva, but no trace of this pmijce*s existence is found in any of the conterapo- 
CAry records, although the rulers of the last dynasty of Bastar trace the origin 
of their &mily from him* Ruyyamina,* the second daughter of Rudcamadevi^ 
was given in marriage to Annakdeva or Annaya son of Gannaya of the 
Induluri family.^ He was a and in the serviffi of the 

queen and rendered her invaluable help ki the administration of the kingdom 
and in the wars which she vraged against hrr enemieSi 


PrataparuJra 

(a.D. 1Z5J-TJ1}) 

Prataparudra asHHideci the timonc of Waracgal at the beginning of the year 
A-O* 1 ^ 95 , on the death of Rtidtamadcvl towards the close of the preceding 
year. He was, at the time ofhis accession, about thirty-five years old^ and as he 
had been associated with his grandmother for several years before her death 
in the goTcmmcnt of the kingdom, he bad already a great deal of militar)' and 
administrative experience. As a result of the wars which he had conducted 
during the last years of the late i^ueen, the enemies of the kingdom had been 
thoroughly subdued, and none dared to lift up his head against the energetic 
young monarch after his accession. Tradition has it that as soon as he ascended 
the throne he set about reorganising the administrative system with a view 
to strengthening the defences of the kingdom. It is said that Prataparudra 
recruited exclusively finom the Vclama community seventy-sevtn 
assigned them territories, and entrusted to each of them the defence of one of 
the seventy'Seven bastions of the fort ofhis capital Warangal.i Though this 
tradition is coloured by communal bias. It is undoubtedly based on authentic 
facts. A study of the inscriptions reveals that from the time of Rudraihbi, 
if not earlier, the administration of the kingdom was carried on through 
adyoAs holding sway over districts called j/Sa/dr; but they belonged to no 
single community' in particular but were recruited from all classes of the 
people; moreover, the number of nayakships was actually seventy-dve and 
not seventy-seven as tradition would have us believe;* nor is there any evi¬ 
dence to show that they had any deliaitE ccspoitsibiHty for the defence of the 
capital. 
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Prataparudra put his new-modelled army to tc$t by pittkig it against the 
Kayastha chicls. It may be remembcncd that Athbadeva suBered a defeat at 
the hands of Pratapamdia when he was still the co-regent of his grandmother 
Rudfuniba about a.d. 1x95^ and was compelled as a consequence to retire 
fmro TdpuiMmkam and its neighbourhood- however, continued to 
rule over his native Muliki-nadu until a.d. IJ04. He w^as succeeded by his 
son Tripurm U, who held sway over his ancestral kingdom until at l^st 
A-D, 1305^^ The relations between Prataparudra and the Kayasthas after 
Arbbadeva*s defeat mentioned above arc by no means clear. Though writers 
on the Kakatiya history declare that aAihfaadeva subsequently became a vassal 
of Pratiparudra^ the available epigraphic evidence seems dcftnitely to indicate 
that the status of himself and his successors &$ independent ptinces remained 
for the moment unaltered. Neither in the inscriptions of Amhadeva nor in 
those of his successors is there found any mention of an overlord. It seems 
therefore reasonable to assume that they stayed mdependent for a while. 
Their power, however^ was not destined to enduxe verj^ long. Prataparudra 
sent an army against them under his general AljihJri^'a-Pii//fisdkirri Somaya 
Niyaka in a.d. 1309^ and Induiiiri Annaya as well as a number of other com¬ 
manders accompanied him with thdr forces* In the war that foUow^ed* the 
kings of Mopuru, that is^ the Kayasthas, were cverthrow^nj and the gowra- 
ment of their territories^ which were annexed to the kingdom, was entrusted 
to Somaya Nayaka.^ 

The strengthening of the defences of the realm, in fact, called for immediate 
attention in the face of the Muslim incursions into the Deccan which at that time 
constituted a standing menace to the security of the southern Hindu kuigdoois. 
Epigraphic evidence make^ it quite clear that the Muslim armies first made 
their appearance in the Deccan about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
In an inscription at Frugal in the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad 
State, dated .3 .d, 1^67^ the Seu^ prince SiirtigapamdEva, a subordinate of 
Rudraihba, h said to have rescued *the earth w'hich was submerged under 
the Tumshka deluge*.^ A similar feat is attributedj in another inscripdou 
found at Haluvagalu in the BcUary district, dated a,i>, ii 3 z, to the 
Seucia king Ramachandraraya, that is, Ramadeva, who is described as the 
‘rescuer of the earth from the depredations of the Tu^ushkas^+ Although 
the Deccan Hindus had been conscious of the Muslim danger from the North 
for several decades before his accession, what actually prompted Pratiparudra 
to reorganize the military resources of his kingdom was the attack by 
Garshasp MaUk on Devagiri in A.d, 129^, an event which occurred at the 
same time as his accession to the throne. It demonstrated, as nothing else had 
done before, how utterly inadequate and inefficient the Hindu military 
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orgftnization was to cope with the new danger. Prataparudra therefote pro¬ 
vided him self, by remodelliiig the n^mkara system, w-hich appears to have 
come into vogue dviring the reigns of his predecessors, with a well-equipped 
army of 900,000 archers besides cavalry and elephants.* An opportunity to 
teat the strength of his ‘new-model' army soon offered itself. Gatshisp Malik, 
soon after his terum to hlindustan from his eKpedidon against D€vagiri, 
treacherously murdered his uncle and sovereign, Sulnin Jalal-ud-Din Khaljl, 
ascended the throne of Delhi, and having assumed the tide of 'Aia-ud-Din 
I&aljl, began to rule the kingdom. He was the ablest and the most ambidous 
of the njlcTs of Turkish descent who ever sat on the throne of Delhi. Having 
resolved very early in his reign to make himself the master not only of 
Hindustan but also of the Deccan and the South, he initiated a policy of con¬ 
quest which, under his successors, resulted in the subjugation of the entire 
peninsula as far as Secubandha-Ramesyaram in the extreme South. According 
to contemporary Hindu sources, there were no less than eight Muslim 
expeditions against Tdingajja alone during the tcign of Prataparudra, in all 
of which, excepting the last, he withstood the invaders successfully, though 
in the linal expedition he suSered defeat and was taken prisoner. - The Muslim 
historians, however, speak of only five expeditions, of which three were 
victorious and two disastrous. It is just possible that the Muslim historians 
omitted to mention some campaigns which they considered unimportant; 
but the claim to an unbroken series of victories except in the case of the last 
expedition which is attributed to Prataparudra must be rejected as untenable, 
since the available e vidence on the subject definitely points to its inaccuracy. 

The earliest of 'Ala-ud-Dm’s expeditions against Telihgtqa took place in 
A-D. 1 j03. The objects of the invasion were plunder and territorial expansion. 
'Ala-ud-Din wanted money to finance his wars against the Rajputs and the 
Mongols, who constituted serious menaces to the safety of the Sultanate of 
Delhi, He was eager to despoil the rich Hindu kingdoms of the Sotith so that 
he might organize cfHdcndy the defence of his own tetritorics. At the time 
of dispatching his first campaign against Telihgana, 'Ala-ud-DTn was also 
engaged in besieging the fort of Qiitor in Rajputana. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din 
jQna, dadbik-i-katsirt^ and jhaju of Kara, the nephew of Nu^rat Khan, were 
sent with all the available officers and troops of Hindustan to invade Warangal. 
The account of the expedition which has come down to us is indeed very 
meagre, since such of the Muslim historians as deign to notice it dismiss it 
hurriedly in a few words. The ^fusliin army commanded by the two generals 
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mcntioiifid above is said to have marched by way of Bengal and to have 
suffered disaster in the couj:se of the march OK’ing to floods in which a large 
part of it perished. However that may be, the expedition did, as a matter 
of historical feet, reach Tclihgana, There is reason to believe that it was 
worsted in an encounter with the Klkatiya forces. The chronicles of the 
Velama chiefs embodied in the VtJffgofhfJri VamMWi alladc to a Kakatiya 
victory over the Muslims of Delhi prior to the advent of Malik Na"ib KafQr. 
Potugand Mailj one of the officers of the court of Prataparudra^ Haims to 
luive destroyed the pride of the TurtislLkas of Delhi in a batde near Uppara- 
palli in the Karimnagar district of the old Hyderabad StateJ As Maili is said 
to have visited the court of "AJi-ud-Din Khalji at Delhi on a later occasioup 
the victory at UpparapalH must have been won by him over the army com¬ 
manded by Malik Fakhr-ud-Dln Juna. Venna, the son of Rechcfla Prasaditya, 
one of Rudraihba's ministers, is also said to have overthrown the Turusbka 
army m battle.^ As Venna^s sons are repotted to have parricipated in the 
later wars of Prataparudra with the Muslims, hi$ ^nctory over the Turushkas 
must also have been won at DpparapallL An epigraph engraved on a pillar 
standing in the fort of Warangal, copied by the Alackenxie Surveyors in 
1806, refers to a victory of Ma na ra rigodarj Raju and Lavingavadeva over the 
Muslims in Sarhvat 1562 {a.d. 1304-5}.* It Is evident from these records tliat 
Malik Fal^'ud-Dln and Jhaju penetrated into the heart of Telingina^ and 
reached Upparapalli in the neighbourhood of the capital WarangaL At that 
place their advance was checked by the Kakatfya army, and in the little that 
followed the Delhi army, having sustained a crushing defeat, wag compelled 
to retreat in confusion. 

The failure of this expedition did not, however* a/Tcct "Alamd-Din*s designs 
of conquest, although he could not at that time pay immediate attentjon to 
the affairs of the Souths owing to the firquent Mongol attacks on his north¬ 
western ffonticr and the outbreak of war in Rajputana and in Western Lndiji. 
The affairs of Hindustan and Western India had been settled satis factoriJy 
by A.D. 1509: the Mongols had been finally crushed; Malava had been con¬ 
quered; Ray Karan, the king of Gujarat, had been defeated and driven out 
of his kingdom; the rcbclljon of San gama, son of Ramadeva of Devagiri, had 
been suppressed; and Maharashtra had been brought effeerively under the 
control of the Sultan, who therefore felt that he could now devote himself 
without distraction to the conquest of the Southern Hindu States^ and dis* 
patched a large army under Mahk Na’ib Kafur and Khwaja Hajf to effect the 
conquest of Teling^a. Apart from his desire to plunder the rich Hindu 
kingdoms of the South, *Ala-ud-Din had two other delinlte reasons for 
sending the expedition to Tcliffgana* In the first place he wanted to uripe off 
the disgrace of the defi^t formerly suffered by his army, and secondly he was 
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arLxioas to chASUSC Prataparudia for having given asylum to E.ay^ Karan of 
Gujarat, who had come to seek refage at his court. The Sultan,, however, 
seems to have entertained some doubt about the 5uct:e&$ of the campaign, for 
he cautioDed Malik Na*ib Kafiir against eitreme measures and commanded 
him to leave Pratapanidni in possession of his dominions, if he should 
submit to him and agree to pay tribute.^ 

The expedition set out from Dd-hi on the ayth of Jumada, a.h, 709 
(51 Oct, 1309)1 passed through Devagiii where it halted for a few days, and 
then marched on to Tclingam through the diamond-mining distdet of Basira- 
garh and rt-ached the fort of Sarbar^ which it captured after a siege. The com¬ 
mandant and the garrison resolved to perish rather than fall into the hands of 
the Musalmlas, They lighted a huge (ire and threw themselves into it with 
their wives and children^ The fort was handed over to Anna NTH^ the surviving 
brother of the late commandant, who promised obedience to the Sultan,^ 

Prataparudra was informed of the Muslim invasion by refugees from 
Sarbar who had fled to the capital for protection^ He was not, however, 
surprised, as he had been expecting an attack cpn his doniinions by the 
Sul^ soDner or later. He had a strong and well-equipped army of 900^000 
foot, io^ooo horse, and 100 elephants, Asides this some of the neighbouring 
chiefs had promised to join bim. Mahk Na’ibj however, did not give him time 
to gather his forces together in fighting array. He moved swiftly towards 
WarangaJ and laid siege to the city before Prataparudra could complete his 
preparations, 

Malik Na’^ib fCafut met with no serious opposition on his way. On his 
arrival near the Kakatiya capital on 20 January, a,d, 1310, he seked the hill 
of Aanumakonda^ and having erected a ka^Akar or tvooden palisade to protect 
his camp he established himself there. The city of Warangal had two forts, 
one within the other, and both were surroutidcd by a deep ditch; the outer 
fort was built of mud and was pfrjtectrd^ according to the Prtifdpafharj/rSf 
by seventy-seven bastions, the defence of each of which was entrusted to a 
All the fighting men of the kingdom were assembled in it; the subor¬ 
dinate chiefs and the distinguished nobles with their treasures and elephants 
took up their residence with the king in the inner citadel, built of stone. The 
siege began on 19 January, a,d, 1310, Notw'ithstanding a counter-attack by the 
Hindus on the Muslim camp, it continued with unabated vigour for a period 
of twenty-five days when on 1 z February^ A.D. 1510, the mud fort was taken by 
storm, and the dcfeudcrs w^ho survived the fight retired into the inner fort. 
Prataparudra^ however, refused to surrender^ and Malik Na'ib Kafur had to lay 
siege to the stone fort. His attention was much distracted by the activities of 
f lindu soldiers who were eperating in the countryside around hiin* The postal 
system, by means of which news passed between his army headquarters and 
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DeUii, had been put out of actfotij and it was even apprehended that the 
comfiiunicaticjna might be entirely cut off Nevecthdess, Malik Na'ib did not 
relax the vigour of his operadons. He sent pardc^ of soldiers out into the 
country to devastate it and to terrify the lohabimiits. The condition of the 
besieged in the inner fort became increasingly diificiiJt owing to lack of 
accommodation, and at last Prataparudra cx>uld hold out no longer. There¬ 
upon he sued for peace and Malik Na^'ib agreed to raise the siege and to return 
to his own countiy on the condiijan that Prataparudra should hand over all 
his accumulated wealth and should further promise to pay the Sultan annually 
a stipulated sum of money and send a contingent of dephants as tribute. 
Prataparudra accepted these conditions and surrendered all his treasure and 
his elephants and horses. The Malik Na'ib^ who was now satisfied that he had 
£uDy carried out the instructions of the Sultan^ set out for Hfelhi and ardved 
safely at the capital on 10 June, A.D. i jioJ 

Prataparudra discharged his obligadons faidifully. Every' year thereafter 
he sent the stipulated amount of tribute and the quota of elephants to the 
Court of Delhi. An interesting incident which took place in the court of the 
Sultan on one occasion when some of the officers of Prataparudra were there 
on a visit deserves nodec, since it demonstrates the existence of friendly 
reladous between the conquer oes and the conquered at this diue^ Two 
officers of Prataparudra, Potugajyri Maili and Telinga Bijjanap who had 
probably gone to Ddhi in command of the troops conveying the tribute, 
fought an GshibMoQ duel at the DaAJi 3 / in the presence of the Imperial 
Court, perhaps in order to display before the Sultan and his courtiers the 
^Idll in swordsmanship for whidi the Deccanis had long been famousv 
Sul^ ^Al^-ud-Dln seems to have held Prataparudra in high esteem, since 
he later called for his assistance, as will presently be shown, in the execution 
of certain militar)^ enterprises in the South. 

The failure qf Prataparudra to ward off the Muslim invasion let loose the 
forces of ditintegradon in his kingdom, especially in the southern districts 
which had only recently been reduced to subjection. A rebellion appears to 
have broken out in the erstwhile Kayastha dominioiis; and Ranganatha, 
the Tclugu Choja ruler of NeDore, threw off the yoke and asserted his 
independence. Prataparudra concerted measuresj as soon as circumstances 
permitted after the retirement of the Muslim invaders from Telinga^a, to 
suppress the rebels and bring back the southern districts under his controL 
He sent an army under Ju^ya-/fff^tf Gorikaya Rcddi against Mallideva, 
probably a scion of the Kayastha family, who had established himself at 
Gan^ota, and had attempted there to revive his ancestral kingdom. He 
perhaps received some help from the Seuqas, since Prataparudra is referred 
to in the inscription describing Gohkaya Redffi^s expedition as 
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dtJapaf/a and MaUideva was defeated and killed and 

Gaii^kota was captured, Pratapinidra appdlmxd Gonkaya fledi^ as the 
governor of MoJiki-n^u and the adjoining teoitorifcs and posted him at 
Gan^ko^ But ’whik be was further engaged in making preparations for 
invading tbe Teluga Oi6|a kingdom of Ncllorc he received a mandate from 
Delhi instructing him to accompany the Impcdal Army with all his forces 
against the Pandyan dominions in the South. 

The circumstantts in whidi the Sulfan issued his command to Piatl- 
parudra to proceed to the South call for explanation. On the death of the 
Pand)’an king Maravarman Kulasekhara in Am. 13 lo^ a civil war had broken 
out for the possession of the throne between his two sous Sundara Paj^dy^ 
and Vila F^dya. While the struggle between the brothers was sdll in 
progress and the issue as yet undedded, Malik NS'ib Kifur invaded the 
Pandyan kingdom in a.o. 1511 at the instance of his master, 'AJa-ud-Dm 
Khaljj. Owing to the confusion caused by the intestine conflict, he wag able 
to ovemm the country without opposition as far south as the P^dyan 
capital Madura. But though at first he swept ever^lhing before him* he was 
ultimately overcome, and had to retreat homewards, carrying with him what¬ 
ever booty he could lay hands on. The dvil war, which had been mtemipted 
for the time being by Malik Na*ib"s invasion, was resumed after his defeat 
And soon the situation was further complicated by the rise of Ravivanmn 
Kula^khara of QuiJon, a subordinate of Sundara Pagdya, who rose against 
his master and drove him out of the kingdom; he ncict attacked Vha Pandya, 
and having put him to flight in a pitched battle, had himself crowned 
at Kanchi in a.d. lyii- Sundara Pli^dyai thus dispossessed of his king¬ 
dom, fled to the Court of Delhi and solidted the help of ^Ala-ud-Din. "Ala- 
ud-Din, who was eager to bring the Pandj^ kingdom under his suzerainty, 
readily undertook to restore him to his throne; but he was unable^ owing to 
the outbreak of a rebellion at Devagiri after the death of Ramadc\^ in 
A-D. 15 iz-i and the fact that the major part of his forces under Malik Na'ib 
were engaged in warfare in ftfahar^htra, to send a fully fledged cipedition 
for this purpose. Therefore, vrhile dispatching a contingent to accompany 
Sundara Pandya, the Sultan, in order to ensure the success of the enterprbcj 
also, as we have mentioned above, instructed Prataparudea to co-operate with 
the imperial troops in thdr effort to reinstate the Paj^dyan king as ruler over 
his lost territories. 

The Sultaj]*s command fell in with Pratapanidra'a designs, since it w'ould 
enable him not only to re-establish his authority over the kingdom of NeUon: 
without difficulty but also to wrest from the Pandyas the city of Kanehi, which 
they had taken from his predecessors in ^Mer dmes* He therefore gathered 
together all his forces, and placing thcjn under the command of Muppidi 
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Nayaka, dispatched them to the South with iostructioiis to take possession 
of Nellore and to fcstoTC Sundaia Pa^dya to his kingdom. Although the 
avaikble epigraphical evidence dearly indicates that the SnJtln^s army pat- 
ddpated in the struggle,* yet the main burden of the expedition seems to 
have dcvolvicd on the shoulders of Prataparudra himself* owing to the 
death of the Sultan in Delhi in 1516, and the subse<]ijent withdrawal of 
all the Muslims from the Deccan by the orders of Malik Na'ib Klfur.^ Opera¬ 
tions during the campaign fell into three definite stages: (i) the subjugation 
of the kingdom of NcUore; (a) the fight with Ballala EU and die restoration of 
the Sarhbuvariya; and (5) the war with the Pandyas and the rcstorafion of 
Sundara P^dya. The K^dya army commanded by Muppidi Nayaka^s 
son Pedda Rudra seems to have set out firom Waj:aiigal and to hare marched 
against king SrT Rahganatha of Nellore* who was defeated and put to flight 
The commander next came into conflict somewhere in the neighbourhood 
with a certain chief of the name of Kota Tikka* who was slain in battle 
together with all his folio werSp After thh he proceeded to the forest tracts 
of Narayanavanara, and reduced the numerous muifNiya forts which then 
abounded in that region. The Nellore kingdom which Pratapamdra seems 
to have assigned to Muppidi Nayaka as an appanage w'as quickly brought 
under control* and Pedda E.udra then advanced against Balla|a IIT, who 
seems to have been somewhete in the neighbourhood at that tJme, How 
he came to be there just then is not difficult to surmise. Ever since the death 
of his cousin Viivanatha and the unification of his kingdom in a.d. 1300, 
Ballaja 111 had been making attemptSj whenever circumstances appeared 
favourable, to recover his family possessions in the Tamil country. Thus on 
the death of Maiavarman Kulasekhara in a.d. 1310, and the outbreak of 
civil war between his two son% Vira Pandya and Sundara P^dya^ Ballala set 
out toward the South on an expedition of conquest^ but was compelled to 
retrace his steps by the unexpected appearance in his rear of the Malik Na'ib 
KafiLt at the head of the Delhi army* Although he had for a time to give up 
his project of annexing the southern country owing to his fear of the Sulfan 
and the presence of the Malik Na'ib in the Deccan, yet the death of the former 
and the withdrawal across the Karmada to Delhi of the latter* with all his 
Muslim forces, emboldened him to nmke a fresh attempt to realire his ambi- 
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doiL This time be was evidently suctessM in his enterprise, since a large part 
of TondaLmandalam, including perhaps KacieWj the capital of the district^ 
seems to have passed into his hands, and some of the local chieftains, such as 
theSaitibuvaraya of PajiM%ndu and the Yackvaraya of Chandxagixi probably 
tendered their allcgianrK. Pedda Rudra, however, defeated Ballila ITT and 
his feudatories^ took possession of the tcrritoiy recently concjucred by 
Ballila, and conciliated at the same time the Samhuvaraya by teinstaring him 
in his hereditary dominion. He nest proceeded to Kanchi and occupied that 
dty without much opposidond 

The Klkatiya occupation of KanchJ roused the Pandyas to fresh activity. 
The Tive Pandvas^ according to the collected their 

forces and marched on Kanchl to expd the Kakatlyas from the dty and to 
le-establish thdr own authority there. Praiaparudra scema to have arrived 
in the dty at this juncture to conduct the operations in person and to have 
taken over the command of the army. A great hatde look place in the vicinitj' 
of Kanchi in which both sides fought with great determinadoru The Pai^yan 
elephant corps charged the Tclugu infantry furiously and spread panic in 
their ranks; but the Vclamas, under their chie^ Rechcrla Dacha, as well 
as the Reddi contingents, stood finn and averted disaster. En^ Dacha b said 
CO have exdtcd the admiration of the famous warriors of Prataparudra's 
court by rushing on the leader of the Pandyan elephant squadron and arrest* 
ing the charge. This act was the tucnifig^point of the battle, and victory soon 
declared itself in fevour of the Klkatiya monarch. Pratapamdra appointed 
Mana vira as the goveroor of K^chi* and ordered Devari Niyaka to carry 
the war into the interior of the Pandyan dominions and to install Sundara 
Paridya on his throne at ViradhavaE; he then returned to his capital. 

Devari Niyaka inarched southwards in obedience to his master's command. 
The movmicnts of his army and the events which took place during the 
conrse of his march are not known. It is, however, certain that Vira Pindya 
made up his quarrel uith his former rival, Ravivaraian Kak^ckhanL, and 
gathering together the other Pindyan princes under his banner prepared to 
withstand the advance of the Telugu army. The opposing forces met near the 
village of TiruvAdikumam m the Ginfee td/fd of the South Arcot dbtrict^ 
and a fierce engagemeot, elephants again playing an important part, took 
place, in which Devari Ni>^a inflicted a defeat on Vira Pindya and the 
Malaysia Tiruva^ Rayrivajinan KulasSkhara and fe'CStablbhed Sundara 
Paijdya on hb throne at ViradhEvala.- 

But w*hibt Pratapamdra was engaged in waging war on the Piqdyas in 
the South, important political changes were taking place in Delhi, Malik 
Na^ib K^r, who was carrying on the administration of the empire in the 
name of Sultan Shihab*ud-Diii, was murdered, and Quth-ud-Din Mubarak 
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ShShi another son of"Ala-ud-Din, ascended the throne. Ast soon as Mubarak 
SMh had consolidated his position, he set out in the second year of his reign 
(a.d* 131S) on an espedidon to the Deccan to restore the imperial authority 
in Nfarhatti, where a formidable rebellion had broken out under the leader¬ 
ship of Harap^devra, who had proclaimed his independence and attempted 
to revive the old Seui^ kingdom of D^agiri* A second object of the cam¬ 
paign was to collect the tribute from Prataparudra, who appears to have omit¬ 
ted to for^^'aid his payments, having taken advantage of the revoludon in the 
imperial capital and the breakdown of the Muslim power in the Deccan. The 
Sultan ^oon arrived in Marhatta and there put down the Hindu rcbdlion 
with a stem hand. He then dispatched his favourite skve ^usiau ^an to 
Warangal at the head of a powerful army with instmetions to overthrow 
Pratapaxudra unless he should iruihedktely submit and pay the arrears of 
tribute due to the Suii^. Whar happened during Khusrau Khink expedition 
to Warangal is nor easy to determine, since the available evidence on the 
subject is conflicting in charajctcr* AmJr fOins rau aud 'Isimi, the earliest his¬ 
torian s who describe the events connected with the expedition, are unfor¬ 
tunately at variance with each other. According to the former, PiataparudiXL 
refused to pay the tribute and offered resistance. Khusrau Khan, like Malik 
Na*ib before him* marched at the head of the Delhi army from Devta- 

giri, and halted in the neighbourhood of Wajangal. Pratapamdia is said to 
have attacked hin:i with io,ddo horse and mnumeiable foot, but to have been 
defeated and driven back into the fort b y a smaU band of about 100 horsemen, 
l^usrau next laid siege to WarangaJ and captured the outer fort. A large 
number of Hindus of distinction, including Pratlparudra^s commander-in- 
chief Antil Mahta, were killed in the hglie The bold advance of the Muslim 
forces alarmed Prataparudia* who r ealisin g that it would be useless to resist 
further made peace with Khusrau Khan and agreed to cede five districts of 
his kingdom to the Sul^n and to pay an annual ttibtitc of more than lOO 
elephants and i£,ooo horses, together with gold, jewels^ and precious stones 
beyond compute. Kh usrau Kb^ then raised the siege and returned to Delhi 
laden with bootyj 

This stems to be an overdrawn picture of Khusrau Khan's achievements in 
Tclihgana; for who ako describes l^usrau's Telingina expedition, 

does not refer to any hostilities; on the contrarj% he states that Khusrau 
coUcctcd all the tribute due to his master without having any recourse 
to force- 

When ^hiisrau reached the frouticr of Telingina* he dispatched a 

courier to Prataparudra with a letter demanding the payment of arrears of 
tribute, threatening him with dire consequences in the event of refusal. Whtm 
the courier arrived at Warangal, Prataparudra received him with cordiality 
and respect. He sent a reply to FQiusrau Khl n affirming that he was a loyal 
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vassal of the Sultan; that his failure to pay the tribute was not due to any 
attempt at evasion but to the insecurity of the roads which were infested 
with malefactors, and that he would send the tribute to the Khan who had 
arrived in his kingdom and would add presents for the general himself. 
He sent back the messenger with this reply, and immediately disp-tched the 
stipulated amount of trihutc^ together with more than one hundred elephants, 
to the KMn"s camp. Khusrau was sadsfied, and in accordance with the Suitings 
instructions he presented to Prataparudra an umbeeUa, a fhirhasA^ and a f^ira 
set with gems. Having succcssfuUy accomplished the task entrusted to him 
by the Sulpin, l^usrau Khan then marched away with his forces io the 
direction of Delhi.* 

Jt is hardly possible to reconcile these incompatible accounts. Amir 
Kh usrau was a contemporar)'^ histeman; he could not have been ignorant of 
the events that had taken pbee during the expedition; but Tsimi was himself 
a Daccani; and he wrote his history within thirty years of the occurrence 
of the events. Haying regard to the authentic character of his chronicle, his 
nairativc cannot easily be set aside as untnistu'orthyp Whichever of the two 
accounts one may be disposed to accept, there can be no doubt that Khusrau 
Kh^ succcssfiiUy esccutcd the task entrusted to him; for Amir Khusrau and 
l$aml both agree that he collected the arrears of tribute from Prataparudra 
and restored the imperial authority io Teiihgana. 

Prataparudra seems to have sent an expedition against the kingdom of 
Kaxhpili some tLnic after the departure of Kh usrau Kha n from Teliaglna. The 
ctrcumstances in which he invaded Kariipili are not djefirdtcly known. 
According to the tradirion preserved in the and 

other late Kannada literary works, Kumara Rama, the son of Kampiliraya^ paid 
a visit to the court of Prataparudra at Warangal to solicit that ruler^s help 
against Ball^a HI, with whom hetvas in conflict at the rime. Though Prata¬ 
parudra honoured him and treated him with consideration, he dedined to 
join him in the war against Bailaja III, Kumara Rama returned to his countf)^ in 
great anger and odeted an adront to Prataparudra by assuming some of the 
Kakatiya titles. Prataparudra, provoked by this act, dedared war and sent 
his army to invade the kingdom of Kaitipili. He was, however, defeated ia 
battle by Kumara Rama and had tc> make peace with him and redre into his 
own territories.® This account is, however, contradicted by the evidence of 
Telugu literary works of the bter centuries. Prolaya Annaya, one of Pmta- 
parudra's commanders, destroyed, according to Srinatha^s 

the pleasure gardens on the outskirts of Kummatha^ the capital of 
Katiipiliraya .3 Korikanti Raghava, an elder brother of Somadevaraja, one of 
the forebears of the later Arevidu chiefs, is stated to have defeated Kampili- 
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riya in battle and deprived him of the ‘seven members of his rojralty^J 
Taking into consideration all the evidence furnished by both the Kanna^ 
and the Telugu sources it is not unreasonable to conclude that victory leaned 
at one time to the side of KampilMya and at another to the side of Prati- 
parudra, though it is not possible to oondude, in the present state of know- 
ledgej what the ultimate issue of the war actually was, 

Pratapamdra, however, was not ailawed to rule his kingdom long in 
peace. Within a year of their return from Wamigal the Muslim armies were 
again on the move, Bialik Ek-Lakhy, whom Sult^ Qutb-ud-Dm had ap¬ 
pointed as the governor of Mahar^htra, rose in revolt and proclaimed his 
independence; he assumed the insignia of royalty, adopted ihe title of Shams- 
ud-Din, and minted coinage in his own name. The Sultan, on getting news of 
this rebellion, sent Khnsrau Kh an out again with an army, and commissioned 
him not only to put down Ek-Lakhy and to restore the royal authority in 
Maharashtra, but also to reduce MaT^r to subjection. The presence of the 
Delhi forces on his frontiers must have caused much anxiety to Pratapajudra, 
but the storm passed away without affecting his territories, Khusrau Kbn n 
defeated Ek-Lakhy quite easily and sent him as a prisoner to Ddhi, He re¬ 
stored order in the coLintry and put in force measures far carrying on the 
administration. Next he proceeded to Ma'bar and had reached its capital 
Pattan, when he was taken back to Delhi as a pidsonec by his mutinous 
followers, who suspected his loyalty to the imperial govemmenL The 
Sultan, who was infatuated with him, set him at liberty and restored him to 
favour. Then followed a series of events which shook the Muslim empire of 
Delhi to its foundations, Khusrau Khin basely murdered his sovereign and 
benefactor and usurped the throne; but the Turkish nobles, who resented 
his usurpation, conspired against him and put him to dgath, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
TugWaq, their leader, then ascended the throne and prockimed himself 
Sulfm in A.D, 13iQ, During the first three years of his rule he was engaged 
in establishing his authority over Hindustan, and when that business had 
been successfully accomplished, he turned his attention to the South and, in 
A+o. 15^3* sent an expedition against Tdihgara under his son Ulugh Khan. 

The ctrcumstance$ which decided Ghi yas-ud-DJn Tu gh lug Shah to simd his 
forces against TehhgSua are not definitely known; butFirishta, writing in the 
early years of the seventeenth centuty* states that ‘Rudradev, the raja of 
Warangal, during the late disturbances had refused to send the tribute^ and 
Ulugh Khan was therefore sent against him. ^ This in itself is not unlikely, 
since Prataparudra had withheld the payment of tribute once before under 
similar dreumstances. Ulugh Khin marched to Warangal by way of E>cvagiri, 
Prataparudra, according to Firishta, opposed the advance of the Muslim 
army with spirit, but was obliged in the end to retreat to his capitiaJj which was 
immediately invested by Ulugh l^ anJ The succeeding struggle was indeed 

* p, B4S. ^ Bdggl, FhiiAta^ i, p, 44^. ^ 
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both protracted and fierce. Nor was the fighting confined ^dnsivdy to 
Warangal and its neighboiwhocMi. A part of the Delhi army under Mapr 
Abu-Ei^ was engaged m besieging Kotagiri at the same time as Ulugh Khan 
was Tainly attempting to capture Warangal. It is not at all unlikely that other 
places of importance in the country were also attacked by wrions detach¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, Ulugh Khan failed to achieve his object and had to beat 
ahasry retreat from Telihgi^ hotly putted by the Kakatiyaarmy. The failure 
of Ulugh Kha n is attributed by Muslim historians to the machinadons of the 
poet TTbaid, a treacherous companion and friend of the prince^ According to 
Barani^ Ulugh Khan had dosely invested WarangaJ, and had reduced the 
defenders to extremities. Of the two forts that surrounded the city, the outer 
or the mud fort was about to fall, ivhen Prataparudra sued for peace and 
offered to submit to the authority of the Sultan and to pay the tribute de¬ 
manded ; but Ulugh Khan, who had sec hh heart on the capture of Pralaparu- 
dra and his capital, rejected the offer. In the meanwhile, a change came over 
the spirit of the Muslim army. Since the postal sj stem had broken down, no 
recent news had reached the camp from the capita^ and at this juncture the 
poet 'Ubaid and Shail^ Zada-i-Dimashqb who were intimate friends of Ulugh 
Khin, spread in the army the &lse itimour that the Sultan was dead in Delhi, 
that a usurper had seized the throne, and that the j^an was about to arrest 
some of the important chiefs of the army, their loyalty being suspect in his 
eyes on account of their KhaJji sympathies. This information* coming as it 
did from the intimate companions of the Khan* created panic in their mineb, 
and they fled from the camp wdth their followers. The Muslim army was 
thrown into confusion as a consequence of their flight, and the Hindus^ 
taking advantage of the sudden misfortune that had overtaken their enemies. 
Stormed into Ulugh Khan’s camp and plundered it. Unable to withs tand thdr 
attack, he rallied his troops and retreated in haste towards Devagiri.*^ Ibn 
Battuta, who came to India some ten years after the conquest of Telingim, 
attributes the disaster to the miscaniagc of the ambitious designs of Ulugh 
Mian himself, and represents "Ubaidas the unfortunate victimof his treachery. 
Ulugh KhM who, according to Battum, was planning to stir up a rebdhon 
against his father, instigated 'Ubaid to spread in the army the false minour of 
the Sultan’s death, expecting that the leaders of the army would swear 
allegiance to him as their sovereign; but his plan miscarried. The amirs rose 
against him and would have killed him; but Malik Timur, one of the principal 
amirs in the army, offered him protection and helped him to flee to Delhi. 
Though the Suitin was aware of the treacherous designs of his son, he 
accepted the false accusations which the latter levelled against the amfrs^ 
and not only punished them severely but also sent him back with men and 
money to Telingana to retrieve the disaster. = Though Ibn Baptum visited 
India within a decade after the fall of Warangal, he actually wrote his 
I Twi^i-Fir^ .tApif. iH, pp- * ED, Hi, p. 6 og. 
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Risdla from memory in the last quarter of the fourteenth century, after his 
return to his natiYic Morocco. The accuracy of his account is not &ee &om 
doubt; for it not only contradicts the evidence of the contemporary Indian 
Muslim historians but also runs counter to the character of the Sultan, 
Ghiv^-ud-Dm TughJug Sh^ was a just and upright ruler. It is not likely 
that he would haTc condoned Ulugh Khan's treachery and sent him back to 
Tclingai^ with men and money, if the bttcr had really acted in the manner 
described by Ba^m. 

The most satisfactory account of the events mentioned above comes from 
the pen of T^ml, the earliest writer on the subject, who finished his historj'^ 
in A.D. IAccording to him Ulu gh Khan plundered the country until he 
reached Warangal. He then invested the fort for six long months but could 
not reduce it. The Sultan at Delhi became impatient* and wrote letters to 
Ulugh Khan charging him with indifFerencein the execudonof his commands. 
Ulugh Khan, in his eagerness to bring the siege to a successful end, consulted 
*Ubaid, the astrologer, to find out the day on which the fort was destined to 
fall into his hands. The astrologer made his calculations, fixed the day of the 
fall, and declared that if the fort sdll remained unconquered on that day he 
would forfeit his Hfc on the gibbet in its vicinity. The day fixed by *Ubaid 
approached; but the defenders of the {hrt showed no signs of submission. 
'Ubaid was greatly alarmed, if his prediction should fail, as it appeared cer¬ 
tain to do, Ulugh Khan would certainly demand his head To escape the evil 
consequences of the failure of his prediction^ he devised a plan, and spread¬ 
ing in the army the fiilse news of the Sultiji's death, of a revolution in the 
capital, and of Ulugh Khart^s secret resolve to IdU the ptmeip^ uMrs in the 
camp for their alleged 'AlaT sympathies, he created a panic which led to their 
conclusion of peace with Prataparudra and their subsequent flight from 
Warangal followed by that of Ulugh Khan himself.* 

Although all the dinee Muslim writerF mentioned above were contetn- 
pomrics of Ulugh Khan (the later Muhammad bin Tughlug) yet the account 
of "IsamJ, as already ^tated^ the earliest* and may probably be considered 
more trustworthy than the other two. What presumably happened at Waxan- 
gal may now be stated briefly, though it is not possible^ owing to the conflicting 
character of the available evidence, to present an indisputably accurate picture 
of the events. Ulugh Kj an marched to Warangal with his army and b^eged 
the city for six months, but failed to capture iL A rebellion broke out m his 
camp owing to the machination s of ^Ubaid who is variously spoken of as a poet 
and an astrologer, and Ulugh Khan was obliged as a consequence to raise the 
siege and retreat homeUi^rds, body pursued by the Hindus^ who attacked 
him frequendy* plundered his baggage, and followed Him until he reached 
Kotagiri, where Majir Abu Riaa, who was engaged in besieging the fort 
there, came to his help and saved bis army from dcstmctiofi. 

^ (Madms cde.)^ pp. J54-7. 
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Telmgdnj Expedifhn. Ghivi^-ud-Dln Tughluq was a man of strong 
will and firm determination. Defeat did not discou rage him, bnt rather urged 
him on to make a fresh effort to achieve his purpose* He severely pimished 
the rebel amirs, and sent leinforcetnents to D^agiri, where Ulugh t^In had 
taken refuge, with instructions to his son to march again into Telihga^ 
and to subjugate the country. As soon as the reinforcements arrived in Devagki^ 
Ulugh started for Telingina^ which he reached by rapid marches to the 
frontier post of Badrikot (Bidar?)* He seized that fort and several others 
along his route and posted strong garrisons m them under trustworthy officers 
wdth instructions to hold them to the last. Finally he canne to Bodhan which was 
distant ten tiays' journey from WarangaJ, After a siege of three or four days 
the fort capitulated^ and the governor and his followers saved themselves by 
embracing Islam* Ulugh Khan next proceeded to WarangaJ and bJdaiegc to the 
city. Not much Infotmation is available about the second $icgc of Warangal 
by Ulugh Khan . It is disposed of briefly hy Bamnl and the Later Muslim his¬ 
torians who follow his account It is stat^ that Ulugh Kha n first laid siege 
to the mud fort and stfeed it; and that the inner citadd next fell into his hands. 
The fort was captui^d and Pratapanidra was taken prisoner and sent to 
the court of the Sul^ at Ddhi, The capture of Warangal was not so easily 
effected as these historians would have us believe ■ but for the amazing lack 
of foresight of Prataparudra, it is doubtful whether Ulugh Khan would have 
effected its capture as quickly as he did. The siegCj as a matter of fact^ tasted 
for five months. ^l§Srni describes this siege and the circumstances in which the 
fa rt wras captured. It appears that after the retreat of Ulugh Kh^ from Waran- 
gal at the end of his firsE expedidon, Prataparudra held a feast to celebrate his 
victory over the Muslims* Believing that they would not again invade his 
kingdom in the near future, he opened the granaries within the fort and sold 
the whole of the grain stored up there; he also commanded his subjects to 
abandon their military activities and to busy thcmsclYes with their cattle 
and crops* But he wa$ soon undeceived. Within four months of his retreat 
Ulugh IGiM returned with a fresh army to Warangal and saE down before 
the walls. The fort was without any proper garrison to mamtain its defence, 
and lacked adequate stores of com to provision the garrison during the 
siege. No Tvonder the Muslims quickly succeeded in effectiug its capture* 
Though taken by surprise Prataparudra put up a plucky fight; hut the scanty 
stock of provisions which he hastily gat^red together soon ran out, and the 
troops inside the fort began to Suffer severely from hunger. Prataparudra was 
obliged to surrender. He threw open the gates of the fort, and delivered 
himself with the other members of fais family into Ulugh Kha n^s hands. The 
Muslims then entered the fort^ plundered the houses, and demolished the 
public buildings. 

Ulu gh Kha n did not allow Pratipanidra to remain long in Telingina after his 
submission. Considering that it was not safe to keep him in the country 
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where his presence might lend to popular levolte and other political computa¬ 
tions^ he sent him immediately to Dtdhi with all the members of his family, 
escorted by a contingent of his army underQadir Khan and l^waja Hap, two 
officers in whom he had great confidence^ They were not, however^ destined 
to bong the fallen monarch into the metropolis, for before they could 
reach Delhi he died. Shams-i-Siraj *Afif, who dispatches him to hell with 
a single senteoce, docs not disclose the circumstances in which he diedJ 
More information is famished by the inscriptions. In the Vilasa grant of 
MusunQd PtoLaya Nay aka (c, a+o. it is stated that Prataparudra, whUc 
being carried away as a captive to Ddhi, died on the banks of the river 
Somodbhava, i.e. the Namiada,^' His death does not seem to have been the 
result {jf natural causes, for according to the Kaluvache^ grant of the 
Redi^ queen Anitalli, dated a.d, t41j, he departed to the world of Gtxis by 
his own desire.J This seems to suggest that he cither committed suidde or 
was slain by one of his followers at his own instance. Prataparudra was a 
proud monarch, and it w^ould seem that he could not reconcile himself to the 
changed conditions of his life in captivity. Considering perhaps that death 
was preferable to dishonour he seems to have voluntarily embraced k. With 
the defeat and death of Prataparudia ended the rule of the Kakatiya Hue of 
kings; and the country passed into the hands of rulers belonging to an alien 
race and religion. 

Prat^pamdra^s The available information about Prataparudra^s 

family i$ scanty. None of his queens is tneattoned in any of the numerous 
inscriptions and liierary works of his time. The Pruldp^karitra^ a late 
legendary account of the Kakatiya kings, no doubt refers twice to his 
chief queen Vi:iilakshl;* but this doemnent is so encrusted with legend 
that no real rdiaace can he placed on its evidence. The Krf^dhkiFaiNam^ 
a fifteenthnxntury Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit Vidkfnd!^k^im^ Pfi- 
of Ravipad Tripurantaka by Vallabharuya of Viimkonda^ 
speaks of the bcautifUI and highly coitured hetaera, Machabdm of 
WarangaJ, as his favourite mistress.^ Although persons aUeged to have 
been his sons are referred to in the inscriptions and in the historical and 
quasi-historical works, he appears actually to have died without leaving 
issue. Of the various persons mendoned as his descendants JutQya-jkiiXd 
Gorika Rcddi, who is described in an undated inscriprion of his rime found at 
Upparappalii in the Proddatur AfZvX' of the Cuddapah district as ^his [Pratipa- 
rudra*aj dear son^^ deserves nodcc first.® Juttaya-/cvXd Goiika Reddi cannot 

^ Shmnn-i-Sif^j ^ Afif* 5Ja?IS' p. j. 
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possibljf have been the son of Pratapamdra for, as his name clearly indicates, 
his father was a person called Jumya who was a k^Aa by profession. Juttaya- 
iffiJta Gohka Rcd^ is a compound word consiscing of two names, Juttaya- 
ienAa and Gookl Rcddi, signing that the persons whose names are thus 
joined together arc related to i^ch other as father and son respectively, and 
obviously Gohka Reddi could not have been the son both of Ju^yz-ienAa 
and of Ptataparudra. The truth of the matter is that Gonka Reddi, like his 
father Juttaya and his younger brother Rudraya^ who is mentioned in an 
epigraph at Chanduvayi in the Siddhavatam /dlj^A of the Cuddapah district,^ 
was a member of the order of the MAas; and by custom, like all the other 
persons belonging to this brotherhood^ he is referred to in the inscription 
as a son of the king. The historian Firishta introduces a son of Prataparudra 
called Kbhan NIyak, who headed a rebellion against the Musalmans in 
TelihgSm in 13 36 A.n., and having expdlcd them made himself master of the 
collntr>^^ The name Kishan is the result of a scribal error. In actual fact, there 
never was any person bearing the name of Kishan Nayak who played any 
such part at ^at time as is attributed to him by Firishta. On a careful es- 
arnination of the text of available manuscripts of Firishta and a comparison 
of these with the accounts found in other Muslim histories, tiic real name of 
the author of the rebellion against the Musdmans in a.i>. 1356 is found to 
have been Kapap Kayaka; and a study of the msoiptions left by him reveals 
the fact that he was a member of the MusunQri family and was in no way re¬ 
lated to the Kakatiyas. How Firishta came to regard Kapaya as the son of 
Prataparudra cannot be ascertained without further resources than we at 
present possess- His statement that Prataparudra had a son of the name of 
KJshan Nayak must therefore be discarded as completely unhistorical^ The 
Pra/dp^hurifraw states that Pratraparudia was succeeded by his son Vira- 
bhadra. On the death of Prataparudra, 'it is said that j\imaiiiadeva performed 
his funeral rites and himself renounced the world. In accordance with the 
wishes of his brother’s $on Viiahhadraj he had him crowned king and 
retired with Virup^sha to the Vindhya hills in the north^cast^^ There is 
absolutely no evidence to show that Prataparudra either had a son called 
Virabhadia or that such a person crowned king of the country on the 
death of his father. The author of the chronicle seems to have confounded 
Pratiipamdra with the Gajapad king of that name who ruled over Coastal 
Andhra and Tclihga^a during the first half of the sixteenth century. This btter 
had indeed a son called Vinabhadra^ a celebrated warrior, who held sway over 
Ko^dzyidu-ilaN^i^paf/txJ as the governor of that territory under his father. It 
is not improbable that the audior of the had this person in 
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mind when he spoke of Virabhadra as being chc son of Pratapjutudia, 
jMthough Pratapamdra seerns to have had no children, he certainly had a 
brother named Annamadeva, who became die progenitor of the later rulers 
of Bastar in the present Madhya Pradesh.^ 

His Vassals, Cemrais, ajul Minij£ffrs. Several feudatory princes, nobles, 
ministers, generals, and other officials played an important role in the affairs 
of the kingdom. Among the feudatories, the Kayasthas deserve mention 
first. Ariibadeva and his sons Jannigadeva II and Tdpmw II probably 
owed no allegiance to Pratapamd-ra. MaINdeva, who appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded them, must have been forced to submit to his authority'. Though 
the Kayastha prince made an unsuccessful attempt, taking advantage of the 
invasion of Malik Na*ib Kafur in A.o, 1510, to regain his patrimony, he lost 
his life in the enterprise, and with him ended the short-lived dynasty' of the 
Klyastha kings of Vallurupattana. 

Next in importance are the Telugu Cho[as. Two branches of the Telugu 
Choja family, those respectively of Ncllore and Komdona, and particularly 
the former, demand special notice. The history of NcLlorc subsequent to the 
death of ^lanurna GandagopilaL at the hands of Adidam hlallu is obscure. 
This ruler was probably sucraeded by Madhumntaka Pottapi Choda Ran- 
ganatha, who bore the tides of TriMsa^na-Ckairm^arii and Jt^'a-Ga^g^pd/a. 
From his inscriptions, which record hb regnal years coupled with the corre¬ 
sponding dates in the Saka cra^ he appears to have come to power in S. 1113 
( a . d . 1191-2)^2 although the circumstances under which he did so are not 
known. Judging from his hostility to the Kakatiyas from the early years of hb 
rule, it is not unxcasonahlc to suppose that after Manuma Gandagopila^s 
death he seized power with the help of the P^dyas, who took intense interest 
in tlte affiiirs of the Telugu Chd|a JJngdom of NcUorc. However that may bcp 
Prataparudra found it necessary^ to take steps, immediately after his acccssiDu, 
to strengthen his authority in the southern districts of his kingdom, and sent 
an army there with this purpose. The command of this army was probably 
entrusted to Bolneningaru, ’who is said in an undated epigraph at Uppu- 
Magaluru in the Narasaraopet of the Guntur district to have led at diis 
time an expedidon against the Pilndyas.^ Manuma Gan^gopaia of Kotyadona 
also accompanied the expedidon. Some of the incidents which took place 
during this expedition are alluded to in one of Manuma Gapdagopila’s inscrip¬ 
tions at Narasaraopcit in the same district^ dated 1297* Manuma Ganda- 
gopik is said in this record to have been "the submarine fire under the ocean 
of the army of the Dravilas^ and the destroyer of the enemies who were the 
friends of Raya Gandagnpala.^ The Raya Qandagopala referred to in this 
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record was no doubt Rfinganatha-RajagandflgopsOa of NcUore, and the 
Dravi}as whose army Manuma Gandagop^ destroyed were his allies the 
P^dyas^ whom Bolincnihgaru in the Uppu-M 3 gajQru insenption dted 
above is also said to have vanquished, ^rhe apedition appears to have been 
completely successful^ and Ranganatha rctosi probably refrained from rising 
against his ovedord for several years after this defeat. Aiaitk Na'ib Kafur's 
invasion of Telingana, however, gave him a ftesh opportunity to establish 
his independence. Taking advantage of Prataparudra^a defeat and consequent 
loss of prestige, he rose in rebellion once again, but fortune did not favour 
him. M^dpradhana Muppidi N^yaka, at the instnnee of Prataparudra, set Out^ 
as already mentioned, at the head of a Urge army, accompanied by his son 
Pedda Rudra and other officers i be overran the kingdom of NcUore, expelled 
Ranganiitha from his dominions, and made himsdf master of the coastal 
region extending as far as Klnchi in TondaimandakirL With the defeat and 
flight of Rangmatha, the Telugu Oi6]a kingdom of Neliore disappeared, 
and NcUore finally lost its polidcal importance. 

The Ko^adona family was probably connected with Opili Siddhi who 
conquered the district of Kamma-nadu at the instance of GsriapadH Manuma 
Garidagopala, a scion of the Neliore Choja fiimily, has already been noticed- 
According to his epigraph at Uppu-Magaliini he was the eldest of the 
five sons of Nalla Siddhi, the second son of king Manuma Siddhi TT of 
Neliore. l ie was a loyal vassal of Pratapatudra, to whom he attributes all his 
prDSperit)^^ The part played by him in the southern expedition of Bolinenin- 
garu in a-D, i zgfi has been described above; it is not known how long he 
continued to serve the king after this event, 

Tcluhgu Bljjana was another Telugu ChoU prince who seems to have 
acquired great fame as a warrior under Prataparudra, Bis family aifiliadons, 
however, are not definitely known, Bij jana’s name is coupled writh that of the 
VeUma chief Pdtugand bialti in the /roArj/tr of the Velama families pre¬ 
served in the lie is said to have paid a visit to Delhi 

in the company of the sevenw-seven ndyakai of Pratapamdra^s court, and to 
have fought an exhibition duel with Maili at the Ddkkdi in the presence of 
Sull^ ^'\la-ud-Din and Msdik Nl^ib, in which contest he was vanquished* 
The reason for this dud between these two nobles, both then in the service 
of the Kakativa mc^narch in the imperial capital, is now^hem stated. It was 
probably arranged to satisf)^ the curiosity of the Sul^ and his court, who 
desired to wimess a dispLay of the swordsmanship for which the Deccanis 
had always been famous.^ 

Another dan of these feudatories which played an important role in the 
afialrs of the kingdom in Prataparudra^s time was that of the Rcdclis of the 
Chernku family. They were natives of Malyala in the Nandikotktir tdbik of 

^ Tki Mxiiim Expatuhn in Smfk /fnAw, ppr 41^41. 
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tht Kumool district^ and membcni of the faniily always bore the tiik mahd-sa- 
manfa^ cif 'the great feudatory'* The Qieraku BoUaya Red^ 

son of Cheraku Peda Devaya* is the first member of the family to make his 
appearance in the inscripdons;i horn the fad that he is referred to as Manuma- 
^llaya or 'grandson-BolUya" it is not unreasonable to suppose that he was 
called after his grandfather who had bomc the same namc,^ Bollaya had two 
or three sons. One of these, Raj anna, became an adherent of the Kayastha 
king Ambadeva;^ for there is reason to believe that he went over to the side 
of the latter and fought with him against Pratapamdra. In the introduction 
to Donem Kuncriinitha's LhipaJti-BJJizhMgmfulijmj Tata Pinnania, the pro¬ 
genitor of the later Arevidu family, is said to have led an espedidon against 
the Cbcjaku chiefs; Rajaana, who is there represented as the petpettator of 
all kinds of evil deeds, oflered resistance, but was overthrown in batde^ as 
a consequence of w^hich he forfeited his right to the Succession and wm 
deprived of his principality.^ The Cherakus themselves^ however, did not 
lose their possessions, since Rudradeva and Racha-Rudradeva, hodi sons of 
Bolkya Reddi,® as well as the Cheraku Jagaddaju Maraya 

Gar^paya Redth, Cheraku Jagaddalu Annaya or Annama Red^, and 
Cheraku Mah^vara Reddi,* alt continued to rule their hereditary estates 
as Prataparudra's vassals until almost the end of his reign* 

The Vekmas or Padmaniyakas, as they are sometimes oiled, especially 
those of the Recheiia family^ pkyed an important part in the history of the 
Kakatiyas, A certain Mummadi Nlyadu^ son of Kontala 

Nagi Na}Tidu of the Rccherk-^« 4 ?, is mentioned in an epigraph at Tripuraii- 
takam dated S* izi^ (a^Dv Although in the record he is styled snAaU- 

stnddhipai^ij^ the cominander-in-chief of the whole army^ his achievements are 
not known; nor is it possible to determine his place in the family pedigree 
of the RcchcfU chiefs described in the The services 

rendered by several ether members of the family in the wars of Piataparudra 
are, however, detailed at some length in this chronicle. Vennama, son of 
Dama, led liis troops in a defeat of the Mur aimln s, very probably during 
*Ala-ud-Dln ^aljik first invasion of Telingloa in A.d. 1503. It is not un¬ 
likely that this incident took place on the battlefield of Uppaiapalli, where 
Potugand MaUi is said to have put the Moslem army to ^ght. Erxa Dacha 
and Nalla Dacha, sons respcctivdy of Vennama and his youngci; brother 
Sabbi, disduguJshcd themselves in the Pandyan invasion in a.d* 1516- 
Sihgama L, with Venna and £cha, sons of Eria Dacha, took a prominent part 
in the defence of the kingdom at the time of the Tughluq invaMon^ in a.d. 
1323* Singama I, according to the Parijd^iis^ra-Iidmaffa/ha^ta-AaiAff^ abo led 
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the Kakatfya expcdidon against Kampili where he sufered defeat at the 

hands of Kumira Ramanatha,^ 

The miniatcis of Pratapanidra may be dassilied undei two heads, makii-' 
prtuihditas and pradhdms. The mahdpradhanas were the highest in rank. Th<^ 
served the state in diffttent capacities, as the mcmbeis of the king’s ministerial 
council, as heads of depanments, and as governors of provinces. The 
Mahdpradhan^f Vepeti Koimnayyaagani, Gangideva, and Induluri Gannaya 
appear to have been members of the king s council of ministers, and very 
probably it was they who guided the policy of the state.* Makapro^Snas 
like Pochiraju Peddi, on the other hand, seem to have been mere adminis¬ 
trative officers: for this person bore the title of san^hikdn^ an office w'hich 
was conferred even ou such less csiaited persons as Salakamu Ellaya Rcddi, 
Nemani Tamraaya Preggada, &c., who certainly did not belong to the minis¬ 
terial cadre. 3 Makdproiihaifas like Muppidi Nay aka and Juttaya-Afljta Gocika 
Rcddi were in charge of the government of the provinces; the former is also 
spoken of as the kdfyakarta (agent) and the pmtimdht (representative) of 
the king and ruled over the NeUoTe-njjyj, which estended from Addanki 
in the Guntur district tr» KanchTpuram in the South.* The latter, who is said 
to have been anointed to the office by the king himself in ^rson, governed 
pyp 1 districts including Muliki-nadu, Sa k ili, Pottapi-nadu, and Gandi- 
kota; Kokni Rudradeva,* although his name is not associated in the in¬ 
scriptions with the government of any particular province, was in fact in 
charge of the VefigI country with his headquarters at Kolanu, the modem 
EUore, in the West Godavari district. From the we Icam that 

he was the son of Induluri Somaya, oue of the and commanders 

of Ganapari, whom that monarch appointed as the governor of Kolanu 
after its conquest. His son Rudiadeva succeeded him in the office, and was 
given the surname of Kolani (or Koknu) on account of his official connexion 
with and continued residence in that town.* 

The pradhaaas in general were probably mete administrative officers; the 
pradhaai Kamancni Boppaningaru for Uistanoe held the office of purapari, 
superintendent of revenue,’' though in the case of IndulCri Annaya an excep¬ 
tion seems to have been made, probably on account of his martiage with 
Prataparudta’s maternal aunt Ruyyama;® for he is described in m epigraph 
at Dakshiramam as a saPhiva and All the ministers and 

other officiab held commissions in the army in virtue of the ftayankara system, 
and fought in the various wars which the king waged on his enemies, whilst 
some of them, like Muppidi Nayaka and Juftaya-A/iirf Gonki Reddi, won 
mditarv fame as great commanders and conquerors; the tirst led a victorious 
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pratAparudra 

cxpcditioQ flgflinst the Pafidyas &od brought the coastal region as £ir as 
Kanchi under the control of his sovereign, and the second put down the 
rebellion of the Kiyasthas and reconquered Muliki-nadn, Satali, Pottapi- 
n^u, and Gan^o^. 

The military officers also fall into two classes, the jafeWr and the rntiiS/' 
pafif. The term sdAiwy a derivative of the Sanskrit word sdelktna through the 
Prakrit idham, denotes an officer appointed to oversee the training of animals, 
especially horses and elephants, for the purposes of war. Those who trained 
horses W'ere known as ah/a-sahinis while those responsible for the elephants 
w'ere called ^jti-sdUtHis. Manya Sahim and Potaya Sahini belonged to the 
former class, Gun^ya hlayaka, Oa^ Vitaya Nayaka, Madaya hilyaka, and 
htachaya Nayaka to the latter;’ some of the sdhims such as \fitaya and 

Sdmayanayaaingaru arc termed pafta-sdkt^s or rdytf’patta sdhimM.?- Ben^pQdi 
Annaya, who is said to have been the chief of the elephant forces of the Kaka- 
dya king, and the 'moon to the ocean of the kingdom of tbe lord of nine 
lakhs of archers’, must be mentioned in this context. He was in all probability 
one of the mahai^a-^ja-sahims in the service of Ptataj»iudra.J How these 
officials differed from the two classes of sakims mentioned above is not 
definitely known; it is not unlikely that they were attached to the king's per¬ 
sonal forces, w'hereas the others were assigned to the troops maintained by 
the ft^'akttS, Though the main duty of the s^inis was the preliminary train¬ 
ing of the cavalry' and the elephants, they were not exempt from active service 
in the field. Some of them, like Macheya Sahim and Somayanayanirigam, 
were doughty warriors. The latter, for instance, led the expedition against the 
Kayasthasin A,D. ijog and overran their territories.^ Ben^podi Annaya who 
was mentioned above appears to have rendered valuable services in some of 
these wars: he is said to have been 'the fire of destruction to tbe Yavana (Le. 
Muslim) army’; and ‘the ravager of the pleasore-gaxdens of the dty of Kum- 
ma^'.’ 

There appear to have been two grades of satMiipetii, the sahaia-shta- 
dhipatis and the mJidr^asakala-seaddhipatis, Somayajuk Rudndeva and 
Rccherla Mumtuaffi-Nayaka held the office of sckala-sisadhipati in S, 1213,* 
while Adidam Mallu in S. 1216, Rudradeva in S. 1218 and S. 1219, and 
Somaya'/fnita in S. 124° were muh^^a-sak^-sttudhipatisJ The distinction 
between the sahala-sitiaJhipcti and maksr^a-jakala-ieaaMipati is somewhat 
obscure, their respective position and rank being undefined in our sources. 
The former was perhaps the commandcr-io-chief of the entire army, and tbe 
bttcr only the head of a section of it comprising the king’s personal forces. 
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664 the independent sovereigns 

The eatsct posidod of some of the moat disttagulshed gmerals of Prata- 
parudra auch as Muppidi Nayaka^ JutiayWwirf Gookl Redth or DcTari 
Nayaning^ La the Kakatlya army is not knowo to us. losciipdons no doubt 
eloquently ptoolaim their tides and the oiEces they held in the civil adminis- 
ttadoa of the kingdom^ but hardly ever refer to their rank and status in the 
army. Muppidi Nayaka indeed ranked as a jsraAdfiradkdm; as we have men¬ 
tioned idjovc, he was the governor of the NeiIorc-r4^jj and a Jtd^aAoria and 
the pfa/rttidiii of the king.* jutpaya-/tf^tf Gonta Reddi, as we have seen, was 
the governor of Muliki-nadu^ Sakiii, Pottapi-nldu andGan^k6|a; his dtleSp 
prafsjna-FaroJm-d/^c^ bimda-fTrakma-r^Aj&asa^ and 
pratimalia^ witness to his military prowess Devari Naytinihgacu apparently 
held no administrative office 35 did the other two. He was a great warrior 
who defeated the Pai^sdyas and carried the Kikatiya arms victoriously to the 
banks of the Kaveri* He bore several high-sounding tides, as his father^ 
Machaya Nayaka, had done before him, but none of them, excepting perhaps 
that of KaAaii-rdja-ff/tJpii^biSrya^ 'the cstablisher of the Kakatiya king*, which 
he received in addition to these, refers to any military achievement. ^ Several 
other officers of the king such as BendapOffi Annaya and Immadi Mallikar- 
juna Nayakflp son of a certain AlaUikariuna Nayak^ laid claim to the same 
distinction.^ What it was intended to signify is not clear. The suggestion that 
it refers to his rescue of the kingdom from the Muslim Invasions is hardly 
tenable,^ since it was borne by the Immadi Mallikariuna Nay aka just men¬ 
tioned as early as S. iiia (a-d. 

The Tdugu pcjct Marana mentions in hi$ MdrAaft^aptmi^ajsi certain 
officers in the service of Prataparudra not known from other sources, 
Nagaya Gannaya is said to have obtained from Pratapaiudra the insignia of 
authority and the position of a by his ra ii y c ability and. 

courage in the field. He became the iafnAap^ (the governor of the capital) 
of the Kakatiya monarch. His two younger brodicrs EUaya and Madiaya are 
also said to have been militarj' commanders.'^ Gannaya w’as probably idendca] 
with Kannu (Kattu), the officer who, according to the historian Shamsd- 
Sicaj accompanied Prataparudra to his captivity in Delhi and who, on 
the death of hiB master on the way during the journey^ embraced Islam and 
was renamed Malik Maqbul Tilaugi by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq.* 

Several JgfjAaj who served under Prataparudra in various capacities appear 
in the inscriptions. The moEt imponant of them was 00 doubt the Juttaya- 
Gonki Reddi of whom much has been said already. I Ec had a younger 
brother called Rudraya w^ho was also a member of the society.** Yet another 
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PRATAPARUDRA 

member of the UrrAa (iRtctnity who occupied m exalted office in the state was 
the Sofnaya-/AVitd, father of Pochu-k^a^ and 

probably identical with the ItfiAa of the same name mentioned in an epigraph 
at Kaitempudi in the Guntnr district, dated S. laaj (A.n. tsoj).* The kriA^^ 
like the other servants of the state^ held tt^anAaras granted to them for their 
malntmnncc. MayidCva’-Awifl for instance held the Ko^uri-j/fo/d consisting 
of eighteen villages,* whilst a group of four ImAai consisting of Tikkaya 
Raudiaya ktiAa^ Maiaya-^^id, Pichchiya-AffAa, and Rudtaya-Jfcii^d held die 
Koppamm-/rjtz/£7 as Some of these were on the personal staR of 

the }^g- Pochu-Z^fi^tf mentioned above was the king% (bearer of the 

betehbag)/ Peddeya-A^iir was the holder of dl^sfoifam (a krge fan),^ and 
Ejfeya-^/?>ta was the adgar&kjha (guard) of the palace,* Beddes these^ the 
names of Amnu-ZewA^r of Anumatonda,^ Annaya-/rfjiiiff a younger brother of 
R^agqjiUdhini Madaya Red^® Immadi /ffl^,’ Decbeya-/?flAa and Pinnaya- 
kttkd appear in the inscriptions;^® how these persons were employed in the 
service of the state is, however, not known, 
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kAkatIya military institutions and 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ssurcti 

M uch valuable information, though not of a precise character, is avail¬ 
able about the Kakadya a<lniinistratioo and military institutions. 
Beside the inscriptions of the Kakadya monaichs, and of their feuda¬ 
tories and subo tdinates, a few works on the rdjatlti deserve consideration, since 
they throw some interesting light on the subject. Although the works on 
the rSjaniti are generally based on the Sanskrit tcit-books on polity, they em¬ 
body infnrmarinrt OH sevcial topics not found ebewheK. Of these, two books, 
the NliisditramuktA'alf of Baddena, and the Sekeia/afba/nwatamH of Madiki Sih- 
gana d'^ mand spectal attention, Baddena was a feudatory of Ganapati and Rud- 
raihba; and as for Singana, though he flourished in the ^st-KakatJya period, 
and composed his SakalanUisammatumii very probably in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century a.d., yet Ws work is of inestimable value to the student 
of Kikatlya history, ths. Sakaianltisammetamii is not a single original com¬ 
position but rather a collection of extracts culled from earlier books on 
policy such ^%%aAdcnsi’iNIt^idstramsktdlfaii^ Sivadevayya’s Purushdrthasdram, 
Prataparudia’s Nitisdram, etc,, all of which were written during the Kakatiya 
pciiDd. It may be noted that the authors of these works were not scholars 
indulging in mere speculation, but statesmen devoting most of their time 
to the pracrical administration of the kingdom. Though they seem to lay 
emphasis on the theoretical side, their works call for serious notice, because 
their views must have exerdsed a profound influence on the political and 
administrative Institutions of the period and have brought theory nearer to 
practice. 

Military Or^Ptizatioa 

The Kakatjyas devoted much of their energies to safeguarding their 
dominions from internal troubles and foreign invasions. In dealing with, the 
military otganiaarion of the Kakatiya kJngdom, two important facts demand 
special notice. In the first place, forts played a dominant part in the defence of 
the realm. Considerable space is devoted in the contemporary works on the 
rdjtaiiti to the description of these forts, their classification, and theic strategic 
importance in the work of organizing the defence of the country. The Pura- 
^hdrihasdrata points out that just as tigers, elephants, and lions ate protected 
respectively by the shmbberj’, the hdls, and the caves, so a human being, 
however powerful he may be, needs a fort for protection; he who has no 
fort, it adds, resembles an elephant that docs not rut or a snake devoid of its 
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fangs. Wc know that it is hard to oveKomc a person suixoundcd even by a 
slight fence, and therefore how much more difficult it must necessarily be to 
vanquish a king who establishes himself within a sttong fortress.^ According 
to the i^nisdra of Prataparudra, it is a network of forts which enables a king¬ 
dom to endure for a long time. Following, no doubt, older Sanskrit works on 
polity, he divides forts into four classes. ‘They arc% says he, ‘of four kinds; 
sthalajaJa, vma, and parvafa^^n)-, that whidi is surrounded by a w^ of forti¬ 
fication built upon the ground h called and those which are sur¬ 

rounded by water and forests are known as jala and v^sa dstr^u respectively; 
whilst that built on the top or slopes of a hill is spoken of as a paniata or ^iVt- 
Jta-ga. Although the last three are in themselves natural fortresses, they can 
be easily occupied by the enemy without walls of fotrification. The forts, to 
whichever of the four classes mentioned above they may belong, must have 
special attdlakas (rooms) over ^gspuras (gates) fitted with sundry wooden 
contrivances (inachiEes), guarded by wamors adept in military exercises and 
the use of sundry missiles and weapons of warfote, and w'ell stocked with 
money, grain, condiments, fltc. They should have several extensive open 
grounds inside to facilitate the &ce movement of large bodies of men; and they 
should be provided with plentiful supplies of grass, fuel, and watra, and have 
passages for the entry and the exit of people without obstruction. A fort 
which is not so provided is but a ‘pig-sty*. The Pitthdn also describes the 
pre^urionarv measures to be taken for the protection of the foit. Strong 
guards must be posted at the gates to watch them by day and by night; the 
garrison of the fort must be stationed at a suitable place; watches should be 
kept over the defiles or the passes in the hills (in the neighbourhood); efficient 
men should be posted to guard the central hall of audience; sentries should 
patrol around the palace; and /<i/iaMrtr (watchmen) should be sent into the 
streets and the lanes. The daily life in army camps should be subjected to 
carefol scrutiny; men with torses should go round the fort continuously at 
night; the captains, commanders, and all the fighting men should be well fed 
and properly treated, so that there may be no room for discontent.- The four¬ 
fold classification of the forts mentioned in the Mriaara was known in the 
KakatTya times, as is attested by the evidence of inscriptions. The Kayastha 
chief Ariibad^ for instance, is described in an inscription at Ttipurantakam 
datfd S. T 21 a (a.d. 1 ijo) as a gir'hditrgfl-vajra-Hipdta (stroke of the thunderbolt 
to the hill-forts), a vaaodurgct-ddidttala (wild-fire to the forest forts), ayrt/d^u^- 
(submarine fire to the water-forts), and a sthda^g^-samchsirnana 
(pulveriaer or smasher of land-forts)y iVnumakonda, RaichQr, and Gat)di- 
kdta among the Kandilr and Niirayanavanam among the pamdur- 

gaj -, Divi and Kolanu among the jaia-(i»rgds\ and Warangal, and Dharaijkotai 
among ther ihaia durgas were reckoned as the most famous strongholds in the 
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pedod. The Fcgul^tioiis laid down by Pratapanwirafof the pfotection 
of the fom cnvi$age only the common pnecaudormry mca^mits indispensable 
for thdt prppct defence; it is not unlikely that he embodi^ in his treatise 
the knowledge which he had gathered from his own practical experience. 

Secondly, the administratioo of the kingdom was organized on a militaiy^ 
basis. The Klkatiyas appear to have apportioned thdr tenitories among a 
numbef of mihtacy chi^s known as Several of these and the 

rtqyaAa-i/kalas or the rt^aht-s/Aiils-vri/tiSy as the estates were called which 
were granted to these jsJynAaj to secure for them the rcejuisite cconDmic basis 
for the proper discharge of the duties pertaining to their office, are men¬ 
tioned in the Kakatiya inscriptions. Obviously the system which 

became a prominent feature of the administratioTi later under the Vijaya- 
nagara emptirors was already in existence at this time, though its character 
and its political and miUtary' obligations arc nowhere precisely deiined. The 
Nitfjdra of Frataparudia, however^ seems to throw some light on the subject. 
The king^ according to this work, should assign only small villages to the 
sdman faSt reserving the big ones for the upkeep of the four fold army and the 
replenishment of the treasury^ This suggestion must not be dismissed as 
mere theoretical speculation. Prataparudra seems to liave kept in mind the 
administrative system obtaioing in bis dominions^ while laying down these 
rules. The are apparently the who obtained grants of lands 

from the Kakatiya mooarchs to enable them to support thdr potitioo* It is 
intEjTcsttng to note that the vilkges which they held as feudal vassals fell into 
two classes, small and large. The former were gi ven to them in lieu of salary i 
they had to maintain themselves from the income derived from the cents 
whether in money or kind. From the proceeds of tiie latter, the larger estates, 
the had to maintain for the service of the king a stipulated body of 

troops, elephants, horse and foot, and in addition to pay a sum of money into 
the royal treasury every year as tribute, Baddena urges that the king himself 
should maintain a stronger military force as his piivaie guard chan he should 
allow to any one of his ; since otherwise it would not be possible for 

him to enforce his authority in case of insubordkiatEOCE or revolt. The 
Kikatiyas were* as a matter of feet, always extremely apprehensive regarding 
the excessive growth of the pow'er of their ; for this reason, they never 

allovrcd the fidjaAai to remain in one place and strike root there permanently. 
From the tradition preserved in the wc Icam that Prataparudra 

entrusted the defence of the seventy-seven ba$tion$ of hi$ capital dty Waiangal 
to seventy-seven ndyaAas of the Velama communitj'j allotting to them a fourth 
of his kingdom as estates to enable them to disdiarge efficiently the duties 
pertaining to their office*^ This statement is in the main corroborated by 
the contempruy and ncaj contempory epigraphic evidence, despite diBecences 
regarding tiic number and the communal affiliations of tiic n^^Aoj. The 
* ^ JTA^ vil, pp. ^87-6. 
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number of the n^aAtii is said to haire been seventy-five and not seventy- 
seven;* nor did they all belong esdusivdy to the Vclama community. The 
n^ka system became a chaiactctiscc feature of South Indian Hindu polity 
in subsequent ages. The Riyas of Vijayanagaia who inherited it from the 
Kikariyas bequeathed it to the Nayaka kings of the South, especially to those 
of Maduia, where it flourished continuously up to the advent of the British. 

Tki Ars^ 

Though rdjiodti woiks like the Niiisdra lay it down as a principle that kings 
should maintain an army comprising four classes of troops, viz. chanots, 
elephants, horses, and foot, the first of these had gone out of use long before 
the age of the Kakatiyas. The Kakadya army, like that of the other Endian 
States of the period, was made up of three arms, namely, elephants, cavalry, 
and infantry. According to contemporary sources, it consisted in the days of 
Piatlparudra of one hundred elephants, twenty thousand horses, and nine 
iairhi! of archers.* Ko definite infomiatioo is available about the way in which 
the ICakatfya mouarchs gathered their forces. The elephants were perhaps 
partly ra potred from the forests of the Eastern Ghats and partly acquired by 
purchase from such countries as Kalinga, Burma, and Ceylon, where th^ 
flourished in a wild state. As horses were not largely bred anywhere in 
India csccpt in Sindh, they were necessarily imported from abroad, especially 
from Iraq, Iran^ and .Arabia. And since military service was not sabjected to 
any communal restrictions, it was possible for anyone who wished to adopt the 
profession of arms to enlist a$ a soldier irrespective of the caste or creed to 
which he might belong. The existence of the offices of the ^jaidhim and the 
ahfasahip indicates that the piactice was in vogue of trainin g both elephants 
and horses for the purposes of war. An officer of the name of paffasdhtm 
or mahdr^a-patfasdhini is sometimes mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Obviously he was an officer attached to the royal establishment, though it is 
not easy to find out exactly what his functions were. We have no evidence as 
to whether the piacricc of drilling the foot-soldiers and instrucring them how 
to combine m mass movements on the battlefield was known at the time. 
But doubtless all persons desirous of following the military profession wnere 
able to get instruction in the gymnasia and to acquire skill in wielding the 
sword, the buckler, the lance, the bo-w, and other weapons of warfare. 

The Kakatiya army fefl into two divisions, the royal forces and the tii^aka 
levies. How these were officered and commanded is not known, though 
dandddhipatis and setiadkipafis are both frequently mentioned in the inscrip 
tions. The king was the ipa facto commander-in-chief of the whole army hy 
virtue of his office. Very often he actually took the field in person. Rudra and 
Mah^eva both fell in battle; Ga^iapati was taken prisoner while fighting by 
' of 190s: SU, I. 46? 'paKJf-^'ia^taplatj iiiili-kkritan'. 7 »™ia, Jyistlii, 
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the side of his fctheri snd even Rudrairudcvi, if we can rely on general tradi¬ 
tion, donned male amre, put on armpusr, and fought with the Yidava kUig 
^fa^I2deva when he came to invent her capital. The king was usually accom¬ 
panied by a number of officers called whose special duty it was to 

guard his person and palace. Beside the ^iffgar^oAsAas a body of or com- 
panions-at-arms, who called themselves his sons and who shared his boards 
fought by his side. The lenAoj were slaves who had entered into a coveuaux 
with their lord to devote themselves exclusively to his service. They took an 
oath {iar^j) to look on thdr lord as their and deity in this ivorld and the 
nexT, to tmve no regard either for their own property or for their lives in 
furtherance of his interests^ to stand by him in the hour of danger, to fight his 
battles, cither to perish with him in the clash of arms or to kill themBcives if 
they should chance to survive him- * However^ no instance of the immolation 
of the ie/ihis after the death of their master is actually on record in the Tdugu 
country, though such occurrences did take place in the neighbouring K.anja' 
laka, as illustrated by the example of the under the HoysaksA The 

ideal of conduct which the were expected to follow was indeed lofty. 

It will be of interest here to cite the chief characteristics of a /rwAtf as described 
in an inscripdon of a.d. 104J; "Truth should be his utterance, praise (of hb 
master) his work, chari ty his recreation, succour of the distressed seeking his 
protection his merit, and unRinching attitude in a great battle his prime 
concern/^ The duties and obligations of the UftA'os were collcctEvdy known as 
the and in return for their performance the were granted 

estates by the king out of the proceeds of which they were to maintain thimi' 
selves. The royal feudatories and the myaAaj dependent on the kings also 
maintained in their private services, so that these retainers became a 

common feature of Andhra sodety during the middle ages. 

A number of commanders and officers are mendoned by uame in the In¬ 
scriptions, but no exact information is available about the way in which the 
military hierarchy was organ bed. Distinguished serv'ice in the army was 
frequently rewarded by the grant of landed estates and the conferment of 
title s and badges of honour by the king. Titles such as 

i^f/iPid/i-^haAei^ KJ^hi-AotiJ/a-cA^aAdrii, and Si^mafAJa-jihipan-dcA^a were 
bestowxd on their respective bearers to commemorate unportant historic 
events with which they had been $pedally associated- Some of tl’ie such 

as the and p robably also the had spedal 

insignia attaclied to them- The ffSrt^-pe^ra or 'anklet of the heroes" was a 
common decoration bestowed on distinguished men for meritorious service. 

The 

The Kakatiya government like that of the other Hindu states wa$ a 
monarchy- 'fhough the crown usually descended^ as in the other states, in the 
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male Une from fiither to son. the Kltatiya dynasty alone presents a unique 
example of a female ruler who sat upon the throne and exercised royal 
authority in her own right. Nevertheless the prejudice against the rule of a 
woman was so strong t^t even thb lady had to adopt a male name and to 
attire herself in male garments, whilst holding court. The practice of a ruling 
monarch taking the heir to the throne into partnership in the governance of 
the kingdom appears to have come into vogue late in the history of ^e 
dynasty. Gaijapati had made his daughter Rndramadevi his co-regent during 
the dosing years of his reign and she in her tom followed the example of her 
father by associating her grandson and heir Prataparudra with herself in the 
administration of the kingdom. The king or the queen, as the case might 
be. was the supreme head of the state; he or she was the pivot about which 
the entire structure of govemmenr moved. The monarch was the source 
of all power, though his power was not absolutely unfettered autocracy. 
It was subjected, as in all other Hindu states, to the limitations imposed by 
the dkarma and undent custom of the knd which he was not allowed 
to override. The Jharmn which he had to observe was mainly ear^-dhsrma 
or dhaTPift pertaining to the castes. It was the duty of the king to see that 
the members of each caste followed the dktsrma peculiar to that caste and 
to punish those who trespassed against it. Aihhadeva, the Kayastha mler of 
Vallurupattaita. for instance, speaks of himself in an inscription at Tnpuran- 
micam dated S. iZTZ (a+d. izpo) as cha^^r-varna-s&mufldhariim and takes credit 
for putting to death a certain Mallikariuna, sinner and violator of the dharma, 
who "was the enemy of gods ■and bralimans.* 

The qualifications required of a monarch by the composers of treatises on 
rdjtmtti are indeed very high. A king, accori^g to t^m, should be wdl-v^d 
in the Vedas and the^r/wr and proficient in political science, art, and litera¬ 
ture. He should be wise and just and regard himself as the father of his sub¬ 
jects, in whose interests he should rule the kingdom. He should be econo¬ 
mical in his habits, and treat his servants and dependants with kindness ^d 
consideration. He should use his discretion and judgement with due propriety 
in the choice of his sen ants and should select the gon^d and take care to avoid 
the wicked, How far the Kakatiya monarchs came up to the standard of the 
political thinkers of the age cannot be ascertained, though it is not improb¬ 
able that some of them, such as Ganapri and Pra^parudra, judging from 
the great popularity which they seem to have enjoyed in their lifetime, 
attained verj' nearly to the Ldad of the perfect ruler as laid down by the 
philosophers. 

According to the Nithafu of Prataparudra the king should grant frequent 
audiences to his subjects at prescribed times. Since he docs not hear complaints 
without a previous appointment, they will be left without redress unlus they 
have regular opportunities of submitting their grievances to him. It is stated 
* A/t* 174 and 26s caf s ** 4 ^ 
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in the that whilst a king holds a durbar the womcu-fblk shoidd 

stand behind him» the poets to his right, the vnruHs (the bards) who praise 
him to his left, and the singers in front of Kim . His mini sters, his relariYies, 
and the princes, with officers of the standing army and learned men, should 
surround him.^ 

The Kakatiya monarchs were assisted in the government of the kingdom 
by a large number of ministers. Although ffiaAJpr^uIkdms^ pr^idkaftas, 
aftffd^aSj and maittrini are mentioned in the inscripdoiiS and the Tclugu 
literature of the period^ yet unforturabdy no infqrmarion is available about 
the way in which they were organked or how they helped the monarch in 
transacting the business of the state. Much Importance is, no doubt, attached 
to the office of the minister in the works on fuj&mti, A mantrin was recognised 
from very ancient dmes onwards as one of the seven constituent 

members) of the body politic. A king who has no minister to advise him is 
compared to an dephant without its trunk. The king is required to exercise 
great caudon in the choice of his ministers and the dckgadon of powers to 
them. He should, according to the MiiiJdsiramuktdPali of Baddena, avoid an 
ignorant man even though he may happen to be a personal friend, and 
should appoint a wise and trustworthy person as the minister. He should 
place conildcnce in people noted for their discretion and loyalty^ and should 
avoid ficklc-mindcd individiials who arc likely to divulge the secrets of the 
coundL He should not make any minister head of the government of the 
stare; for a mioister entrusted with such unlimited authority would become 
too powerful and wealthy. The respective posidoos of the king and the 
minister in a state should not be reversed, for the escessive growth of the 
power of any single member of the body politic would destroy the majesty of 
the regal state and ruin the kingdom. The Kakadya monarchs appear to have 
paid due regard in this matter to the maxims of the political thinkers, for 
during the period of their rule no instance is on record of any minister who 
passed the limits of his authority and usurped the power of his sovereign. 
At the same time the injunctions of the rdjmlii were not invariably observed 
in all respects* The king, for instaocc, is required to appoint as his ministers 
brahmans wtU versed in the Vedas, the Idstras^ and poHdcal science. The 
Kakatiyas (who perhaps came originally from the Sudra caste) do not seem to 
have paid much attention to this rule, for they did not restrict their choice to 
any single community in selecting their ministers* The Umanccs of MalylLa 
Hlmadri Rcddi and of Muppiffi Nayaka^ who held the office of Aliihapriidh^sa 
respectively^ under Ga^patideva and Pmtapamdra, show that they selected 
tfafir ministers from all the principal classes and castes of their subjects. 
Merit was probably the criterion when making appointments to the public 
service; the example of Velkki Garigadhara, who* starting his career as an 

’ iflS, ija. 
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offickl in the roya! palace under Pidla El, was subsctjucntly promoted to the 
office of nn or minister by his son and successor Rudra on account 

of his loyalt}^ and his efficient discharge of his duties, indicates that weight 
was attached by the king to pure merit when Ming vacant ministerial posi¬ 
tions. The appoincrnent of a person to the office of a minister was invariably 
accompanied by the conferment of special insignia such as the paLanqiiin, die 
white umbrella and a special dress, beside the grant of jFpita or the 
tffJfti (land) pertaining to that myoga {office) and presents of valuable 
ornaments and costly perfumes,^ The number of ministers in the service of 
the king at any given time is not known. Tmc, a passage in the 

which is said to have been extracted from an old Tdugu render¬ 
ing of the mentions twenty-ane tirtias or ministers j 

but, in fact^ it actually names only eighteen, viz* (i) (2) (5) 

^ ( 6 )J/ 4 ifdki 3 ^{i)pfsJdsira^ 

(S) djddha-i? t^idha) ffdynAii, (5) (lo) ss?m/mr/p^ (ii) iiaft^pd/a, 

(ir) (tj) (14) pmdisk^i\ (ij) k^jrmdntiAa^ (iG) *w;/£jr- 

V£imIiA-JdfnAdr€ij and (rS) It is interesting to note that 

tills list of the firiAaj is not found in the available editions of the Sanskrit 
and Tdugu KJmamfuAw, Prohably the author of the Tdugu KdjTiiindaAiJ/;^^ 
quoted in the SijJtit/<iffIthammafaffft(cop\cd this list into his translation from some 
other work on polity^, since wn know that the institution of the ifryhas was in 
existence in the countr}" in his time. The term according to Icxicogra- 

phcis^ denotes a group of eighteen ministers^ beginning with the in 

the seivdce of the king. The institution of the eighteen ffrtlras is, as a matter of 
fact, not unknown to the Andhra polity in general. The Marigallu plates of 
the Eastern Chajukyan king Antma II Vijayaditya VI (a.D. 94J-970) mention 
also eighteen such //r/AaJ-including the iijidpah\^ndjuvan^a,^ 

whilst the inscriptions of his elder brother Danamava and his descendants 
refer Co xhediUfs^fiAitj and in addition to the other ministers 

cited above.^ Though some of the ministers tnduded among the eighteen 
tMAiis are mentioned in the Kakativ^ inscriptions, it is not possible, for bek 
of definite proofs to state whether the institution as such actually floufished 
under the Kakatlyas. It seems probable, however, that the Kakadya. ministers 
constituted a tx3undl or cabinet, for in the course of his daily routine, the 
king, according to the PimisMrfhasdraM^ should regubrly join his mirustets and 
deliberate vrith them on the a&irs of the state.5 Another institution which 
deserves notice in this context is that of the n^ogiiS- Offidals of all classes who 
were in the employ of the court-—both civil and military officers and the 
royal household—were divided into or categories, seventy-two in 

number, referred to collectively as bdAitytisra* They were under the super^ 

I CorpMT, 16. ^ 3:3.75. 
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vision of a high-ranking oflicerof State called ^ebahattara-my^-^Jputi^ This 
is an ancient office going back to the early Oulultyan period. We find the niy^- 
Sdhikriia menrioned in Eastern Chalukyan inscriptions as early as the time of 
Amma I.i This niyeg-Sdhiknia is indeed the fbic-ninner of the bahsttara- 
fiiypg-a^hipfff’ of later Western ChaJukyan times. The KlkatJyas who in the early 
phase of thdr history were feudatories of the later Western Ch^ukyas, in¬ 
herited the classification of officials into tdyogfu ftoin their overlords with 
other political institutions. Ganapad appointed the Kayastha chief Gahgayi 
Sahini to this important office in a.d. li j i, and bestowed on him the teriito^ 
extending &om PaniigaJ in the Nalgonda district to the fort of Kaiviram in 
the Kolar district-i Subsequent to his death Induluri Gannaya, son of Gapa- 
paya,i and after him the Kayastha chief Tripurari or Tripurintaka and 
Makdprdhana Pomkala Malkya Preggada held this office under Rudrama- 
deviA What exactly the funcrions of the b^ttara-tiiyog-adhipati were is not 
definitely known. Whether he was a mere titular dignitary, or an officer 
ranking only below the king and wielding enormous power, cannot be 
ascertained in the present state of knowledge. 

A full and accurate description of the territorial organriation of the Kaka- 
tJvTi kingdom is not possible, because the data available on the subject are so 
scanty and meagre. I-iowever a few scattered notices collected from the 
inscriptions show that beside the village, which was the primary basis of the 
whole organization, the administrative divisions fell into two main classes, 
the ttfutk and the na^. The former, which was the smaller of the two, con* 
sisted of a group of villages tanging perhaps from ten to sixty in number. The 
Manuru-iMflAr, for instance, comprised twelve villages, the Konduru-ri.&r^ 
eighteen, the unnamed sthaia granted to Yerrama Nayaka as his tmyaikkant 
twenty-two, and the Pallinandu-Gurindak-riArf/ti sixty.* 

ChadaJava^ ChandtiSru, Gurindik, KaviUsam-kota, Kota, Kotiiru, 
Mahadcvicherla, Nandyala. Pihgali, RavinutuJa, Tahgeda, Tekumbedla, 
Induladsiya, Adara, and Vclanadu are some of the other Jfkolas which arc 
referred to inridentally in the epigeaphie records.® 'fhe name of an analogous 
sub-division called the karkpom is also met with here and thereJ Several slhalas 
were combined to form a nada. The names of twenty fiadiu such as the 
Anumakonda-niMf, Ayija-Aw/#, Gopdala-jsdrfw, Kamma-w//*, Kanduru-/r(^», 
KAn-nddtt Kiisala-jJaii/. Marata-Baj/if, htihgala-n^, 

Paka-w^M, Palli-wi^*f, Pottapi-ffi^f/if, POngi-iwjte, Rc-mii/if, 
Vela-yxtfi/^, VengT-xi^, Visari-naxiiif, and Sabbi-flaAr are known.® Beside the 
nado, two classes of territorial divisions called ^pddi’ and ‘bhSmi' as in Mirja- 

' Sil i, i6. ^ -ri*. ‘Iri, 1,152. 
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Motpi-Piirf;; Naia-t ™/4 Nata-r*^/, and ISlagataJa- 

MiWf also deserve consideration in this context.^ The former was a survival 
from the past, whilst the latter occurs more frequently in the succeeding period. 
Some of the provinces^ such as Pcdakalla, Sheddem, Mudunutikoia, and 
Gaci^kota, seem to have taken their names from the impcirtant dries and 
forts situated within their respective jurlsdictionSi^ 

The villages in the kingdom fell into mo main classes, according as they 
paid taxes to the government or were exempted from such payments. To 
whichever of these classes they belonged, they were invariably under the rule 
of a body of village ofhdals called collectively the ^agdrs. The origin of this 
system cannot be definitely traced. When and how these bodies supplanted 
the old village assemblies are questions about which wc have up real in- 
fommtion; by the time when the Kikatiyas were establishing their power 
over the Andhra country^ the had already taken firm root in the soil 

and had begun to exetdse authority in all the ^dllages diroughout the laud. 
The tenn^ei:,w means “dimension, extent, or measure^ as of afield. The 
therefore, denote people who hold or fields of a certain extent granted 
to them free of tax by the villagers or by the State as payment for undertaking 
public services. Their names varied according to the locahty; but they 
were generally tvxlvc in number, though this number is occasionally ex¬ 
ceeded, They were: 


(i) KsraRam 

(7) Carpenter 

(i) ^tdda-kaptt or Rii^. 

(8) Potter 

(j) Titi^ 

(3) Washerman 

(4) Psftokit 

(10) Barber 

(j) Bkcksrnilii 

(11) Ff/ri 

(^) Goldsmith 

(iz) Shoemaker. 


The name of or vraterman is met with in some villages. 

The (like the northern pafiyari) kept the accounts and plans of the 

village, called collectively or in which were set out the 

boundaries of each hamlet, the extent and the limits of the site^ the crema¬ 
torium, the lands owned by cultivators, the holders of the mV/fr and tax-free 
lands granted by the king to the brahmans and to the temples, the origin and 
history of these, and in geneml everything concerning the land belonging to the 
village. Besides this he had to measure the extent and keep the accounts of the 
cultivable, the non-cultivabk, and the waste lands, gardens, diy fields, and 
pastures* He was closely associated with the re^' or pfdds-Adpa in the adminis- 
tratiou of the village. This or the pedda-Aapa was the headman of the 
village. His main duty ivas to collect the taxes due to the State, as sdpukted in 
the settlement of accounts, and be had to work in close co-operation with the 
Anramm in realizing these payments. The taldri was the village policeman, 
« Ibid* 1,41a, 304 * SU^ S04, jjfi. 
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It was his duty to protect the life and property of the villagers; he had to 
watch the movements of vagabonds, wandcriiig bands of players, dancers, Stc. 
He was held responsible for any property that might be stolen from the 
vihagers and he had to make good all lasses sustained by them if he failed to 
catch the thieves and regain the stolen goods. The pirohii was the village 
priest; it was his duty to conduct religions rites in the houses of the vLUagets 
and to fix auspicious days for ploughing the fields and harvesting the crops. 
The carpenter and the blacks midi made and repaired the agricultural imple¬ 
ments. The goldsmith assayed the coin and measured the grain during the 
harvest. 'ITie potter supplied pots and jars, and the washerman and the barber 
performed the duties pertaining to thdr respective ptofessioos; the veffi or 
watennan attended to various menial tasks, kept a watch over the tank-iW, 
and regulated the flow of water for irrigating the fields. The shoemaker, 
beridcs making sandals for the villagers, supplied the cultivators with leather 
ropes and buckets for drawing water from the wells. 

The in addition to the tax-free lands granted to them in lieu of 

money paymcaits, received also allotments of grain called miras from the 
villagers. Tlie cultivators had to measure out to each of them a quantity of 
paddy or other produce for every field, Aap'la, or Akasdi^a, as fixed by the 
custom of the village. Some of the Syagdrs, especialiy the washennan and the 
barber, received doles of food on various festive occasions. 

It is cx'ident from the duties of the described above that they were 

primarily the servants of the village rather than of the government. Indeed 
most of the ^agdrs, all in fact cxcepdng the ksTamm^ rt 4 di^ and t«ldri. had no 
direct connexion with the State. In the tax-free villages granted to brahmans, 
temples, and other religious and charitabiie foundations, the first three, 
namely the karaKum^ the ft 44 K and the taidri, were also freed from any obliga¬ 
tions of direct sert'ice to the govermnent; they had instead to serve the 
rnsAdjtam'iabiuis of the s^nhdras^ the sthdiiikas-, and the committees of manage¬ 
ment in the divadtyiis. Nerverthdess, the importance of the^tfg^r in the village 
administration s^uld not be undcrtatcii They served as a link between the 
village-folk and the government,^ 

Very little is known about the government of tlie sthala. But the bctni 
*sthala’karamm*, which is occasionally met with in tlie records of the period, 
would seem to indicate that the sthah had its own office and staff of offi.cials, 
including the AuwMfflr who was obviously responsible for keeping the registers 
pertaining to the land revenue of the district. Though several are men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions, little is known directly about their local organiza¬ 
tion. But if the nap* ii in &ct identical with the jonapada of the Niiisdra, as 
ypTns probable; a few facts there related concerning this body may be of 
interest in this connexion. According to the Niitsaray it is the function of the 
king to appoint adhikdris (superintendents or governors) of ministerial rank 

‘ AnArapatrikoy Viadi T911; p. tJ7, 
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to govern the since it is not possible for the mimstets of the court 

to visit these personally.^ This suggestion must not be cliGimssed mete 
theoretical speculatioDj since Pratiparutlra seems to have kept in mind the 
administrative system obtaining in his own kingdom whilst laying down 
these regulations; in fact^ the Kakatiya provinckl governoirs likeGacidapcn- 
dar a Garigaya Sahini* Juttaya^/fff^d Gohka Red^, and M^opnuiksfiit Moppidi 
Nay aka, who were appointed by Ganapati and Pratapamdra as the govecnors 
tespocdvely of Marja(MaharSja)-t^Jj^/> and the Nellore-i^^^^^- seem to corre¬ 
spond approximately to the nJ/tiAdrii oi ministerial rank mentioned in the 

Irrf^fK/j 

The Kakatiyas like the rulers of Andhra in all ages paid mueh attention to 
the storage of water for the purposes of agriculture, which was of course the 
main source of the country's prosperit)'. They inherited a system of irrigation 
which had been in use in the land from dmes immcmririal. The main feature 
of the system was the cndsttnce of a netw^ork of tanks or reservoirs in which 
rain-’watcr was mugbt and stored for urilization in the cultivation of the soU^ 
Excepting perhaps in die valleys and the deltas of large rivers like the Tuhga- 
bhadra^ the Fcnnar, the Kpish^ and the GddavarJj where the fields derived 
their water supply from the channels dug from these streams, the rest of the 
country^ depended on storage tanks and on wells sunk deep in the earth. Every 
village in country had one or more tanks, according to the extent of its 
arable land and the condition of the crops raised thereon. The village tank 
was usually caUed though its Kannada equivalent was not 

altogether unknown. In the case, however, of tanks consmicted by persons 
on their own behalf nr in honour of an individual or a deify, it was customary 
to call them after the name of the builder or don or himself, or of the individual 
or the deity in whose honour they liad been consimctcd^ with the sudixers 
*sa/viaita\ or attach^ to them. 

Before the rime of the Kakatiyas the tanks were smaU, the irrigation facili¬ 
ties were quite inadequate, and the area under cultivation v^as usually very 
limited in extent. The Kakatfya^ were the first to realize that the red and sandy 
sod of Tclingana, lying on a ^d of granite and crystalline rock, was extremely 
fertile and eminently suitable for wet cultivation, though its porous character 
demanded a pIcntifTil supply of water tu make it fruitful and to yield sufficient 
grain to feed the people. They also saw that if the waters flowing down the 
many rivers and streams in the country could be consented and utilized for 
the purposes of agriculture^ wet crops could be raised on a large scale^ and 
the economic wedth of the country gfeatly increased. They accordingly con- 
ceived the idea of constructing large tanks or dams in which water sufficient 

^ jori5[5^4ff, XII, JVT, A, j^^Kr. 2S : / 0 ^, xit, p. ^ 41 . 
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to irrigate vast of land could be stored up. The kind of tank con¬ 
structed by them became very popular in later onaccomat of its suitability 

for the country; and the rulers vrbo succeeded them followed their example 
by repairing old tanks and consttuctlng many new ones in places where they 
did not already exist. 

It must, however, be noted here that the State undertook no direct re¬ 
sponsibility for the construction and maintenance of imgadon works. No 
mendon of a public-works dq^artment or of officials direedy appointed with 
the duty of carrying out irrigation projects is to be found in any of the records 
of the periods The constmetion of a tank was regarded as an act of charity 
which would acquire great religious merit, and as a matter of fact the building 
of such tanks is ineJuded as one of the or seven acts of right¬ 

eousness which would perpetuate the name of the doer and establish his 
fame permanently in the worlds The merit accruing from the construction 
of audi tanks is clearly set forth in an inscription of the early ifith century 
which is of much interest in this connexion: ^the Gods, men, pitpj, the 
z/Annw, rMxkusuXt and the permanent all depend on a tank. The 

person in whose tank beasts, and birds quench their thirst by drink tng its 
water acquires the same merit as attaches to the performance of an osi'afffidAan 
The pi/a of the excavator of a tank rejoices, the dances (with delight)^ 

and even the piirrs of his cognates join Influenced profoundly by this 

belief, the kings and the the nobles and officials^ religious leaders, 

merchants, and wealthy men in general all busied tliemselves in the con¬ 
struction of tanks* and thus the whole country was provided with an adequate 
irrigadonal s^^stem. Beta II is the first Kakadya monarch w'hose name is 
associated in our records with the construction of tanks. He appears to have 
undertaken the building of two tanks called Sctti-/tffjf and Kcsari-jjfflfjw/r4 
and to have performed in that connexion the ceremony of Vsrum-prafiiA^^M 
or the instaUation of Varutja, the presiding deity of the waters, to ensure that 
his reservoirs might always be fnll^3 B.udra constructed an enormous and 
wonderful tank in the centre of the dtj' of Chodudaya which he had destroyed.^ 
Ganapati, if the Praidpackari/ra can be trusted, built several tanks in difTcroit 
parts of his kingdom, at Nellorr Tclugu Qio|a capital in the south, at 
Ellore in the Krishna-Godavao delta, at Ganapuram on the banks of the 
Ganga (i.e., the Godlvaii), at Ga^puram in the south-west of Ekasillna- 
garam (Warangal)^ and at Vidasa to the west of the same dty. Similarly, 
Pratapamdra is credited with the construction of a big tank somewhere in 
the region about Plkhal,^ This last statement, however, is not borne out 
by evidence of a tmstu^orthy character. Even more than kings and royal 
personages did the nobles and officials in their service take great interest in 
promoting irrigation schemes. Two noble families of Tclihgana, vix. the 

* <JBrpiiiF, ^6, TmL fw, Kd^, 6, ■ UK 4*. p. 71 . 
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Malyalas and the R«herks, dcserrc special mention in this connexion, 
since many of the surviving tanks which secured the name of the ‘tanh* 
district’ for the region in later ages were the feuits of thek enierpiise and 
activity. The Gha vun A< 3 .^samtidra!}t^ Ganapi' 

i&mtidTsm^ BuddbuiU’X'wn/d, Kuppanaba-id/f^, Polred^i- 

Rjedi-^difetf, Dadk-j(a/fw, and the great tank at PLkhal were all 
excavated by the Maly alas/ whilst the ^-Jc^-samudram^ Nama-rawMaVaw, 
Viivanatha-JHiWfia/rtJW, Gaura-iff.ww(fri(?W( Hrra-Jif^vwfritiWj 
Kudikudiya-f;fr?nmj«, Katyaje-fA™!i^Ncro^-fAfnH'ji(,Etramaraju-.i«^/fir were 
constructed by the RKherlas." In the South, the Kayastha princes, ^ecially 
Ariibad^a and his subordinates, sunilarly increased the prosperity of the 
country by providing it with fresh irrigation facilities. Ghodeyaraya Gangaya- 
deva, the famous fuahaptodham of Athbadeva, caused two tanks called Amba- 
siimudrum to be excavated in the nam e of his master at Bali (Obah) and Opiltuni 
respectively. He also had a canal called Riyasahasramalk-iJ/ji^ dug from the 
bed of the over (arcyycru) at Lerhbaka, and another named Gandapendara- 
kalva excavated at TS^paka.J And again SantaSiva Desika, the rsyagurn, 
caused a tank called Gaijapa-jdw«/rdw to be constructed at Gaijapapnram.-t 

Information regarding the way in which the tanks were built is indeed 
very' scanty; diflerent methods were doubtless employed varying with the 
terrain and locality'. 

The moi-t important piece of work in the construction of a tank was always 
the erection of an embankment strong enough to withstand the pressure of 
the water impounded in it. This was a comparatively easy task and naturally 
involved less trouble and expense in the hilly tracts than in level country. 
Whereas in mountainous country a group of hills could be easily joined 
together, as for instance at Buddliapuri, by means of a bund made of stones 
piled on one another,^ it was necessary in the level plain to throw up earth 
banks all round the tank bed. In some places rows of trees called Aafim/a were 
planted on or by the side of the tank-bund, evidently with a view to adding 
to its strength,® Unfortunately no details of the means adopted by the tank 
builders in the accomplishment of their task are described in any records of 
which we have knowledge. There is reason to believe that, in some cases at 
least, they directly employed labourers and paid them wages in cash. In an 
inscription dated Saka 121 j (a.d. tajj) at Tripurantakain in the Kumgol 
district, it is stated that the construction of a tank called Kumara-jjs/wrti^tf/if 
involved an expenditure of 241 aadas whilst two other tanks, both named 
Ttipura-jflwWra^, cost 7-’ and i ;6 ssd^ respectively.* The items of 

expenditure mentioned in this record were obviously incurred for the pay¬ 
ment of wages to the labotkcrs employed in the work of constructing the 
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said tanks. But doubtless tbe practice of *o popular with the tank- 

builders of the age of the Rayas of Vijayanagara, emnot have been altogethei 
unkoown in the earlier periods According tu this mechod the cciristruclioD of 
the tanks was entrusted to persejns who had to esccutc the work and to 
maintain the tank in good repair after its completion at their own eTipcnsc, 
As a set^jff they were granted tax-free orie tenth of the area of the land 
irrigated by the t^nlr^a constructed by them, as a remuneration for their work. 
There is, however, no direct evidence to show tliat this practice was pfeYalent 
in the Kakadya times. 

Rain was no doubt the sole source from which most of the tanks derived 
their water supply. Water collected during the monsoon in the catchment 
area flowed into the tanks through strcainlets called Tanks situated in 
the vicinity of the rivers were fed from them by means of canals excavated for 
the ptirpose. The from the Perakamma, the 

Krishnavem-^tf/rtf dug by the Reddi of Penumhika, the Antarganga-.fc/Aw 
from the Chc}7cnj excavated by Ghod«^y^a> * Gangayadeva at I.embik% &c.. 
referred to in the inscriptions of the period* probably conveyed the waters 
of the said rivers to the tanks of the neighbouxing villages.^ The mendon 
of and signifying temporary embankments 

of earth and stones* called mas and shows that the rivers 

and streams were dammed and ca n a K were dug from them to lead the 
water into tanks or directly to the Adds under cultivation Subsoil water, 
from springs and or canals dug deep into the ear£h* was also utifecd 

to All the tanks in oenain areas. The tuention in an inscription from 
Tdihgdria of an and of the plentiful rice crops in the Aelds fed by a 

canal from it proves that tanks of this description were abo found in the 
interior.^ Tanks were provided with sluices, and canals were dug from them 
to cairt^ water to the Adds; the mtndon of canals such as Kuchinj^-AsYp^i, 

BoommkaijEi-iiijaAw, Prolredih- 
Rcd(h->tJ/«^^ iMedavirupurh-^^i?, Mnddi-mad(h-^nA».ff, 

Rayasahasnamdia-AtiAiff, and Gan^pendax3.-4J/Mff,-t all of which art found in 
the records, may properly he noted here since they provide striking 
evidence of the efforts made by the people of that age to promote agriculture 
and to increase the produce of the soil. 

Land Rer/a/natian 

Besides pro\'idiug itrigarion facLtitici for the improvement of agriculture* 
the Kdratjya mofiarchs, especially Prampaxudn* attempted to increase the 
extent of cultivable land by cutting down forests and bringing large tracts 
of fresh territory under the plough. Local tradition prescr%^ed in the AaJfyatJ 
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of several villages in what is at present known as the Rayaksrma refer to 
the deforestation of much of this country by command of Pratlparudra and 
to the foundaticin of new villages on land they reclaimed &om woodland 
and wild jungle. When Pmtaparudta reached Kochcherlakota in the north 
of the NeJJorc district during the course of his campaign against the 
Kayastha chief Ambadeva, he ordered fmgappa Kcti Nayaka, one of the 
ofiicerg in his ser\ice» to cut down the forests which then covered the ndgh- 
bouring country and to build there the village of Duppipadii, modem 
Dupadu, ’which in the course of time became the beadquartcrii of a district 
of that name; an officer of the king^s suite called Sriultharaju of Anuma- 
kon(^ was placed in charge of this township. The country to the west of 
the ^rlsaila mountain cotrcsponcitiig to a large part of the existing Nandi- 
kotkur of the Komool district of to-day was also at that time covered 
by dense woods which W’ere cleared at the instance of the king, and several 
new villages ’were founded In the open spaces thus created; these in like 
manner were placed in charge of a kshatriya chiefs Siri Sibgalaraja^ who had 
migrated with his wife SLci Nagulad^i from Kalyani in the north, Viejemu 
Kommaya, to whom Praiaparudm had granted the temtory in the neighbour^ 
hood of Kurnool os felled the trees and established Nagaluti near 

Damegatla and several other villages in tliat region on land thus made 
available. Similar accounts are rebted in the regarding ffie founda¬ 

tion of a large number of villager in the Cuddapah and the Kurnool dis¬ 
tricts; these all bear testirdony to the real and intense interest taken by 
Pjatiparudra in increasing the economic resources of his kingdom. 

But the establishment of new villages in the forest clearings proved to be 
a hard task fraught with many difficulties. It was not always easy to find 
suitable settlers who would consent to be transplanted to form the new 
communities. The government did not itself undertake this work; it v>as 
left to the elTorts of enterprising farmers chartered by the State who would 
visit villages in their neighbourhood and gather together bands of men eager 
to break loose from the entanglcTncnl^ of the joint fiimily, and to set them¬ 
selves up in independent homesteads. The government also encouraged 
sucli movements by gnantlng special privileges to the emigrants. They were 
allowed to cultivate the land at first for a term of three years free from the 
payment of any rent or fiscal charges * from the fourth year onwards taxes 
were levied at low rates which were gradually raised year by year until they 
came up to the level of those obtaining in the older established villages of 
the vicinit}'- 

After recruiting ftunihes willing to move* the selection of the village site 
was the next important step : a suitable place provided wkh a gtxid supply 
of water Was chosen; the presiding deity was then installed in a temple, and 
a festival called was held in his or her honour. Then the houses for 

the new settlers rvere erected; the (the extent and the details of the 
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fields. See.) of the village was determined, and the that is, the twelve 

village officers, were appointed. After this the bud was parccUed out among 
the settlers according to the vlsaba^^, and the cultivable fields were plotted. 
With the construction of a tank to store water for irrigating the fields, the 
formation of the village W'as finally completed. 

Very little is known about the inddenoc of taxation during the Kikatiya 
period, though the names of many taxes arc mentioned in the inscriptions 
of that period. The main source of government revenue was the taxation of 
agriculture, the chief and most important occupation of the people. Next 
to it in value came charges levied on trade and industry and last but not 
least were the assessments of forests and pasture lands on their yield of timber 
and the value of glaring rights. Taxes were collected by regular officials 
(both from the sources cpf income mentioned above and from a number of 
others). Some of these taxes were conventional and customary ^nd tad 
been in existence from a long time before the appearance ot the Kakatiya 
dynasty. Darihm!ntt,appa«amu, and upakriti were such traditional ^d accep¬ 
ted charges,* of which the first had to be paid to the king when visiting him 
on important occasions such as festivals and State ceremonials. This custom 
of ofTciing presents to the king in kind or in cash at the time of tiarha 
(seeing him) and of paving him k^ikas in money on State occasions remained 
in vogue till very tee'ent times, in the Native States. Vpakriti was another 
offering consecrated by long usage, paid not only to the king but also to 
the officials of the State. Gifts thus offered in acknowledgement of some 
benevofem action on the part of the ruler were known as ttpakriii. They may 
be cegarded as a kind of customary tax levied by the government on villagers 
Qj (Q\sfxismen in return for some kind of service, permanent ot temporary, 
performed for their benefit. 

The government, as has been stated already, derived the bulk of its revenue 
from the land tax. More land was brought under cultivation in this than in 
anv previous periods, as is proved by the Lflfu/ Ritoyds, These state that much 
of the forest in the and other regions was cut down by the Kakatiya 

monarchs Ganapatideva, Rudramadevi, and more particularly Prata- 
parudradeva, who thus vastly extended habitable and cultivable areas. Since 
the Kakatiya kings further encouraged agriculture by improving irrigational 
facilities, especially by the construction of large tanks called in regional 
language saaHdrams, and the extent of arable land thus rapidly increased, 
die iiicome derived from the soil must have been augmented in due pro¬ 
portion. A study of the inscriptions of the Kakatiya period shows that land 
was divided, as at present^ into dry or vtii’fkknn or 

wet (oTffl-ar/d), and garden areas {t&ihta-bhS//if) for purposes of assessment, 

i 511, *, w. w. J°9- 
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in accronknce with the natujx and fettility of the soil. also 

called f&mfa-prhmk. After this prcUininary classification the land was Sur^ 
veyed by means of a bainboo pole or or usually of thirty- 

two yMJX in length.^ A study of the inscriptiDJis of the period reveals the 
fact that there ’were regtonal varkticpris in the standard length of the pole in 
different parts of tlie Kakatfya empire; for instance, poles of eight and 
twcntV'four cubits in length for measuring house sites and fields rcspcctiYely 
ate referred to in an inscription at Pemimifii in the Guntur district.^ The pole 
used for measuring or surveying lands in many places during the Kakatiya 
period was of thir^-two cubits in lengthy known as Kfsartpdfi-^^u a pole 
w^hich was in use in the village of Ksaripadu, The assessment on wet land 
differed from that on dry knd in accordance with the difference in standard 
mca^iire. It was customiLry that the wet land should be measured in mar^u 
or ma^far, and its subdivisions* while dry land ’was reckoned in 
Ahandt/Aa^ or pfitti and its component parts; it is clear that the former com¬ 
prised a comparatively smaller area than the latter. How the assessment was 
made is not known. The monarch had his own land called 
or probably in each village in the district.^ This land as well 

as its produce ’was the exclusive property of the king himself. 

CAe/i*Aa or CA^SAa fallow land which had been newly brought under 

cultivation* was tased progrt^sively in proportion to the yield of the crop 
after a period of three or four years had passed^ no tax being levied during 
the first two* three, or even fonr years. The tax was collected both in kind 
and in money* The expressions ^at the rate of one ^Atmawu per fv^rft/ru of 
sowable ploughed field^ and *one per of dry land' occur in 

inscriptions of this period.^ It cannot be said that the^e wete the invariable 
rates at which money payments were assessed on ’a'ct and dry lands tc^icctiYely 
but these records do furnish us with definite proof that taxes were assessed 
not only in kind but also in cash. The tax on dry land and garden land 
{f 3 Mfdj-AAum or was al’ways paid in cash and was respectively 

kno’ftm as pwffi-piikinJi and 

Taxes in kind were geocraUy paid to the government in two mstalments* 
one in the month of Klrtika (October-November) and the other in the 
month of Vai^akha (Apdl-May)/ these evidently being the two main crop- 
seasons* The king's officers went round the villages to collect his share of 
the grain from them. There were persons engaged in measuring 

the king's share of grain* and also ttrpam/u^ umpires or judges^ to see that 
no mjustice ’was done to either party, the rj^ots of the village, or the 
government.^ The king's share of a householder's income in kind was 
called /«///-and that of its income in cash, pM/it-pahAfi,^ The govem- 
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mcni also coJIcctcd a uomkial rent e^ea on lands which had been gtanted 
to gods and brUimans. That which was collected from wet land was called 
parji and that from dry land, atcordkig to the Telugu 

dictionaries, means oac-fonrth part of the itLtit and para meant probably 
one-eighth parr. Even this minimum rent was remitted in certain cases and 
the land was listed as entirely tax-free. The general term for land tas; was arr^ 
and those ryots who were subject to it were called ^gapuJit. 

is a term of broad import. It is used in inscriptions to denote 
taxes on garden lands^ duties on tzrpotts and imports, customs duties 
coUected on articles of merchandise brought to and taken from the prfaj or 
market-towns or places, and excise duties. These tolls, either customs, duties^ 
or Others, collected on articles of trade, induding $alt, were farmed out to 
merchant-gtiilds or assodations compdsirtg members of the trading com¬ 
munity hke the Ylrabakfija-j-ffy^/i^a or the Aj7avali guild of fnerchants, on 
payment of a fixed sum to the government. It is not knowm whether the 
right of collecting taxes was sold by auction, nor have we any infonmtion 
as to the exact length of the period during which the bidders were cm* 
powxrcd to coUecL These tax-farraerE had their own branches in different 
localities, and their own offidaJsp office cEtablishmcnts, and accountants to 
keep records of their transactions^ receipts, and remissions in the course of 
the collccdou of tolls and duties. The tax-collectors were called su/iAam/ii 
and their accountants Probably with the common consent 

of the members of the local branchy the money collected as dut}^ on certain 
articles of trade in the locality^ was sometimes bestowed as a gift for charitable 
or religious purposes such as the setting up of lights before gods in temples, 
&c. The duty collected on sales effected in the pifa^ market-town or market¬ 
place, on articles of trade, was cRlled or These tax- 

coUectofE*^ guilds w^cre held responsible only for the amount to be paid to 
the governinoit, being allowed full freedom to manage thdr own affairs 
without an y mtetferencc by the government or its officials. The extent of 
autonomy allowed to these trade guilds in managing their own affairs, and 
the limits to which the policy of noti-mtervendon was followed by the 
government during the KakatTya period, are revealed to us by two very 
interesting copper-plate records of the perifKl dated in Saka 1244, corre¬ 
sponding to A-B. ijia, and in 5 aka 112 % corresponding to a.d. 1504, 
respectively. The inscription of a.d. lyii mentions the Kakatiya monarch 
Prataparudra of >X^arangal and records the grant of a privilege to trade in 
certain articles without paying duty, to a certain Attena, son of T.oki^e|ti, 
by the merchants of the Eighteen SaJxi^d^ of all countries residing in the 
Nandyala as a reward for having killed Annaimrafa and Singaraja, 

the SanAa-karitfftajt of Chcninuru in the Pedakairitidcsa.^ The other grant 
dated in Saka irzj is similar in its general term5 to the above; but it does 
^ SlL t. 415^ ^ Cp. IT of ig-ia-ig. 
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not micnuoa King PratSpamdra. This document too records the grant of 
the same kind of privilege by the same body of merchants to a certain 
PuUyamasem for having killed Karapikala Kitinlyaka v-ho had shown 
himself a traitor to the These two records—^if they are genuine as 

is generally supposed, and there is nothing to disprove this supposition— 
throw considerable light on these trade guilds. Even retail dealers were 
not exempted from paying these duties^ It was left to the merchant!* of the 
Eighteen of ah countdes^ who were the toll-farmers, to exempt 

any dealer from paying the stipulated duty or to grant such exemption to 
him as a privilege for some important semcc which he might have done 
for the guild organization. 

The non-intervention policy of the government even when murders were 
committed, thougli these had been perpetrated flagrantly in the interest of 
the organisation, is quite incompreherksiblc. The two recijrds mentioned 
above show how mudb pcjwcr these guilds wielded and how powerful they 
were during the last days of the Kakatiya empire. This complaisant policy 
on the part of the rulers was probably due to the help which these merchant 
guilds had given to the Klkataj-a monarch during the iMusIim invasions. 
Members of these guilds probably iomed the army in times of need to form 
a distinctive component part— Mm-kfla —guild-force, one of the six divisions 
of the royal army whidi performed mcritoriouE services for the king and 
were accordingly rew^ded wkh these powers and privileges. The 
or formal preamble, of tlie Vtrahalanja guild in their inscriptions always 
contains a long list of rides indicarivc of their valour and achievements, 
some of which, like those of the Ba/Id/a-r^s-mardatta,. are historical. Whatever 
may be the case as to the origin of these immunities it is a feet that these 
merchant'guilds vrieldcd unlimited powers and enjoyed full autonomy in 
the internal management of their own afialrs. 

tliat is tolls or duties with varying designations such as iff/jmfi- 

gJni/pidla (oiUmUb)- 

^^m^uAn-art-sa^AamUf and uppa-pfriAff-sii^AiirffU^ &Ct find 
menrioQ in the records of the Kikadya period. These w'ere all duties col¬ 
lected by toll-farmers and mcrdiant-guilds in market-places, in places of 
pilgrimage, and in the pretdnets of shrines and temples of acknowledged 
repute. and appear to be equivaJent 

terms for the same impost* If it h argued that they were in fact separate 
fiscal dues, then the former may be the duty collected at some spechied rate, 
now unknown^ on sales eflected, and the latter the duty levied on each shop 
or Aiida as a going concern. The tax on pack oxen (ptriAe-f^u) laden with 
sacks containing articles of trade, was called pfriAM^a-suAAaM/vu^ GdflArew/tf- 
mudra-smAaffiu was probably the duty on oil mills paid as a registration fee, 
whilst ^^unf^/Au-ari-iuAAamti may be the annual or semi-annual tax payable 

^ AI^ Cp. ID of 1918—1^^ 
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on an oil as such. Tolls were collected not only on tbe sale of all goods 
hut also on the possession of many other commodities such as carriages 
slaves and horses 

Salt was probably a monopoly of the State. Pedda Gaojamu, Pinna Ganjamu 
(China Ganjim)^ Kadakudura* Chotiipaiela Kanupaicd, Devaramupalh, and 
Parndofti—all on the sea coast— were some of the places known from the 
records w^here salt was produced during the Kakatiya period.^ These salt 
pans were either managed by government oflBdals like the accountants who 
collected the duty on salt,* ot were farmed Out to merchants as explained 
ahove.^ Since this is a commodity^ which has to be measured like grain, there 
were also salt ofirfah called /ic/ai^dru and /irpamh.^ 

Another source of income for the State was the pM/Iari or tax on pasture 
lands (Juifiit = grass and an tax). The tax called /m/iari was collected on 
cattle grasdng on the government pastures attached to each village or in 
the adjacent forest areas.* Besides sonic of the Kakatiya msenpdons 

mention another kind of swnAama known as What this 

tax was is not definitely knowcL According to some sdiolars it was a tax 
on a herd of sheep and amounted to a kind of property tax on cattle. It b 
not known whether this term denoted a tax on ah classes of cattle or only 
on certain kinds. If it referred exclusively to sheeps then it would have to 
be interpreted as an impost relating lo industry^ since blankets are woven 
with the wool of the sheep, and not as a pure property tax levied on all 
classes of cattle. Just as it was on the loads of pack-oxen, in general duty 
was also collected on each pack-load of salt smissiUM)* 

Beside those mentioned before, there are other taxes such as 

ga^du^-kanika^ upaAshifi^ ialdn-pamH and t>anfcla-{baapda^y^amHJ 
Cad^ga-md^ and evidently the same, since the word 

means an offering {k^ikd^ compulsorily made to the king as an act of 
homage and generally it was a What upakskiti was, is not known. Could 
this be a mistake for upakfiti'? Taldri-pamm the tribute collected from 
the public for the maintenance of a faliiii or watebmanp Buntuia-^amn was 
similarly a maintcnancjc-ratc and formed the allowance paid to fooT-soldicJrs 
for their support. 

Besides these taxes there were customary^ fees in money or in goods or 
grain knowm as miralu or vasimaJH to which the government servants and 
their mentals were entitled, and which were collected periodically or 
seasonally. 
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LITERATURE 

S anskrit occupied, as in the previous ages, the first place in the educa¬ 
tional system of the Andhia cauntryp The inscriptions of the Kakatiya 
monarch^ and their subordinates bear ample testimony to the floiirishing 
state of Sanskrit learning when they were conciposed. The educational attain- 
ments of the donees who hgure in the numerous land gtants of the period 
show that besides the Vtdas and the subsequent literature connected with 
them^ the Vpanishads^ the SdstraSy the Jtikdsas^ the PurMas and the six Darlmai^ 
as well as the various branches pf classical Sanskrit literature^ were ail widely 
studied, and that in fact most educated persons in the country were very^ wdl 
versed in Sanskrit language and leaming. The liberal patronage w^hich the 
Kakadva rulers, their nobles and their dependants, extended to Sansknt 
scholars and men of letters, gave an impetus to this literary activity, and 
several wotks of outstanding merit which now serve as ornaments of San* 
skrit literature were produced under the aegis of the court and the nobility 
dependent upon it. The time for assessing the estent and value of the Sanskrit 
literature which originated at this time has not yet come* slucc our knowledge 
of its history is still fragmentary^ No systetnaiac attempt has yet been made 
to collect and investigate the rdev^t cmterkl and to reconstruct a sarisfec- 
tory history of the literature of the period on its basis, and until that shall 
have been done our knowledge can only be tentative and imperfecL 
Several eminent Sanskrit writers and poets besides those whose works 
have come down to posterity are know'n to have flourished during the age 
of the Kikadya rulers. Some of them figure as the authors of ifuscriprions 
which must be taken into consideration, on account of thdr literary excel¬ 
lence and manner of composition, as being kd^^s in miniature. Qf these 
writers Achintendra, son of RlmSvara Dikshita, and the pupil of the adiNiitn- 
sei^dijn Advay^rita, deserves mention first. He was a contemporary of 
Kakati Rudradeva and was commissioned by that king to compose the pralasli 
embodied in the Hantimakon^ inscription dated 1165.^ Nandi, son of 
Rcchi and grandson of Nandimitra of the Bhlradvaja-gQ/m^ is mentioned as 
the author of the Ganapavaram inscription dated a.d. 1214;^ another poet 

^ This Bcciion b hwA pmitlj on tbe Kcoimt dT SuiAkrit litemtuic m ihc Kiiiim pednl 
by Di. V. Rii^luv^, ProfnsCNr cf SvisiLciE in tbc Unvo&iiy of In hts lenzn^ letmdyction 
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who is known only by his tide, Kjufi-CAaAramr/mj is $iiid to have composed 
the undfiied P^haJ msedption of Gagapatid^a which has been assigned to 
about A.D. i[54yd .Among the donees of the Kotagm Plates of Rudramadevi 
dated S. 1195 (a:d. 1173), the names of three poets* Dravida Uhjipira-ijiA 
and Suri-AriJr/, ate enumerated^ although nothing is known about 
their achievements,^ Anantasuri, the daughters son of a cettain Govinda- 
bhatta, is said to have composed the Panugal instription of Immadi Malli- 
karjuna Nayaka* a subordinate of Kumira Rudradeva, in A.d. 1 The most 
famous of thewriters of the time was, however* TsvarahhattSpadh- 
yaya or I^vaiasuri* the author of the Bothpur inscriptions of the Mnlyala clan* 
l^vara was the son of iNtayiirarya of the Taragikanid family^ who appears to 
have been hijmeFa notable scholar. He mastered the Paniniyan Grammar 
and also the A'afur-Veda together with its and was an adept in 

the The Bothpur inscriptions in which am inserted verses comr 

posed wdihout guttunds or without palatals {msh-fdh^^tX ot 

without cerebrals or dentals or labials {air- 

cskihjff)j as well as bArm/oA&i and may be taken as examples of liis 

skill in poetic composition/ 

The part pbyed by these "epigraphical poets^ as they are called, in the 
growth of the Sanskrit literature dudng this period is not known^ their 
prahffi-Adpjas^ however* give us an insight into some of the prevailing 
Ubetary fishlons of the day. And quite apart from these* the contribution of 
the Kakatjya poets to Sanskrit literature in general is not inconsiderablep 
Important works in several branches of learning were produced. Agastya, 
who has been identified by some wdth Yidyanatha, wrote no less than seventy- 
four works, but only three of them have come dowm to us. Of these the most 
important is a called the Bdhbhdra/a which is in fact a shortened 

version of the ALiAdbAJra/a. The poem appears to have been very popular and 
widely studied in the south during the following centuries. Saluva'rimma, tlie 
Sirah-Proilkijm of Krishi^ad^ariya of Vijayauagara (a.o. 1309-^0), wrote a 
commentary on it called the Agastya alM produced a Ahoff^a- 

Ad^a named the Na/aAtriiAaimridi in four cantos. Agastya had a distinguished 
pupil in the famous poetess Gahgadevij the wife of Kumom Kampana of 
Vijayanagam and the authoress of the AiaJiurdi^T/qyam or the 
rAart/ra. Another w^ell-known Adiyit writer of the time was the renowned 
scholar and poet Sakalya Malla or Sakalya Mallu-bhana* who is said to have 
been an ornament of the court of Pramparudra, He composed two works* 
the UJd/fardg/tum-A^ya and the tsf which the former 

appears to have attained great populariTy, as evidenced by the two com¬ 
mentaries which were w'ritten upon it jn sucoceding centuries. AppaySr}^ a 
Jaina poet at the court of Prataparudra, composed a A^a called the pMm- 

' HAS, hte. 4, ^ lyd.. Nti, 6. * Car/Kf* f j, 
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draAa/yd^^tdaja or Arhatpratish/ha, which he completed on Sunday^ zo 
Jaxiiiaxy^ i 3 zo, at the Kikatiya capital Waxajigal. 

Nest in impormnee to the is thcitdfaiji. Though plays in all ten Taiie- 

ties of the Sanskrit drama were composed by the dramatists of the age, none 
of first-rate importance comparable to plays of Bhasa^ Kajidlsa, and Bhavn- 
bhuti appear to have been produced- Judging^ however, from the few which 
have come down to posterity, they dcscr^'^e recognition on account both of 
their literary merit and of their artistic excellence. The first dramatist of the 
period who demands notice is Gahgadhata. He is known only through a 
reference in Gahgadevrs ALulksiratf^ayn^^ where it is stated that he dramaiiacd 
the story of the AfakdltAdra/a. The play itself is not extant, although it seems 
to have attracted much actendon in his own time, and it is therefore not 
possible to estimate its value or the poetic talents of its author* Gahgadhara 
married a sister of the poet Agastya by whom he had two sons Visvanltha 
and Narasimha, who both made their mark in the field of Sanskrit drama. 
The former wrote the which was obviously based on the 

wcU'known episode in thtAra^'a-parp^js^ of the AluJidbAarafa dealing with the 
journey of Bhimasena to the land of the Yakshas to fetch the 
flower for Draupadln The latter was a more prolific writer t h a n his elder 
brother. He is said to have produced pkys in each of the ten varieties of the 
Sanskrit drama, bu t all of these with the exception of his Kddambiiri-Aafydm- 
HdfaAa seem unfortunately to have perished. Narasirhha also wrote an hi^- 
torical work called the KMat^iirkanta. It is not known whether this was com¬ 
posed in prose or in verse. Eavipari Tripiirintaka i$ said to have been the 
author of a i^dhf-mtaAa^ one of the ten accepted kinds of Sanskrit drama, 
called the Primdhhrdi?faj», The origiuaJ pby itself is lost, but it is known 
through a fourteenth-century Telugu txansiation entitled Kri^bAird^^am by 
Vaikbharaya, the governor of the fort of Vumton*^ under Harihara II 
(a.I>. TJ78-1404) of Vijayanagara, Whatever may have been its merits as a 
it is undoubtedly of importance, since it describes the religious 
and social life of the Klkatiya capital Warangal during Prataparudra‘s reigcL 

The fourteenth century of the Christian era may be regarded a$ the golden 
age of the o/anAdra-Jdstra in the Deccan, when very great progress was made 
in the study and investigation of the subject and several important treatises 
noted for their originality and profundity of thought were produced * Of these 
the of Vidyanatha, which is still used as the 

standard work on the subject in all the Sanskrit schools where ahnAdra- 
Ids/ra is studied, is easily the best. VidyiLnatha w’as the greatest imn of 
letters of his day; he was the poet laureate of Prataparudta, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated his work; other ’writers like Sapma, Viw^vara, and Siaga-bhiupila 
followed in his wake \ but since they w rote after the carinction of the Kika- 
tiya monarchy in a.d. 1525, consideration of their works is not called foe 
here. 
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Music and the fiue arts floudshed under the patroflugc of the Kik^tlyas. 
How popular music land dancing wercr in Kakaiiya tim^ can be seen from the 
sculptural representations of musicians and dancers in some of the famous 
shrines of the age, especially the Rimappa temple at Palampeta in the 
Wamngal district of the Andhra Pradesh. Palkupki Soma enumerates various 
instruments of music in his Pan^tdr^i^ja^haritra as well as the rdgas which 
were in vogue among the musicians of the day^ Jayana, the G^^-sahim of 
Ganapatideva, wrote the but this work, as also the FiS^uTu/- 

nJraJi^ which he i% said to have written on the subject of musical instruments, 
is no longer extant ^ however, his a treatise on dancing, has 

fortunately survived the ravages of dmcp Ihe is divided into 

descriptions of the two modes of dance, mJTga and Jfif, each being treated 
separately in four chapters- It is one of the best works on following 

Abhinavagupta and KJnidhara for the marga and Matanga for the dlfif 
system^* 'Hiough a work on a technical sub],cct, the is not 

without literary merit. The author displays considerable poetical talent and 
remarkable command over both the Sanskrit language and its prosody. 

Though verse was generally employed by the poets as w-dl as by other men 
of ietten, prose compositsons were nor unrepresented- Agastya wrote the 
KpjhrfiifAari/a and hi$ example was followed by hia nephew {sister's son) 
Narasmiha, who produced a go^a-Ad^^ called the The former i$ 

available, whereas the latter is known only from a reference in an inscription 
in a Kikatiya temple at WarangaL Sanskrit graminar was widely studied. It 
may be remembered that the cpigcaphlcal poet I^varahhartopadhyaya clauns 
expert knowledge of the Pimnian grammar- He would hardly have boasted 
of his proficiency in gfammar had not grammatical s tudies been held in high 
esteem by the educated public of his day. The pvopularity of grammar is also 
attested by the appearance of several new worts on the subject- Kokni 
Rudrndeva^ son of the ($cal*bcarcr) Ganna and a praJhdm of Prata- 

panidra, wrote a gtanunatical work in the form of a commentary on the 
called The Sl&Amtdr/^iAa is not itself an original 

work ; it sets forth the metrical data of a mrffjAa character quoted by Patahjali 
in his Besides the several exegetical works on other 

subjects made thch appearance about this time. The Kakatlya period was an 
age of intense religious activity, an activity which nami^Ily led to foe produc- 
tion of numerous philosophical and theological works of importance* ^rhough 
most of these were written in the vernacular languages, a number of them 
were composed in Sanskrit also. Gundayabhat^, the hrdhmm-dJftiidrin in the 
court of Prstaparudra, wrote a commentary on the Advaita cbssic 

of Sri Harsha^ Gundaya was a learned scholar, well versed in the 
bVi?, Sd^fra and JfflyiV/; he appears to have inherited his love of Advnita 
from his father Rajamaih^dra, who is said to have been a distinguished 
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Vedantin- The MaheJi^r^-S^roddhara, commonly fciiown as the 
bMs^aj and the SomaMtha arc^ howwtf* wofks of 

a different charattrr. Of these the latter, which was apparendy a gloss on the 
Rjklrailf^i^a of the Yajnr-veda, is not extant. The former is a treatise com¬ 
prising twenty-five chapters in which the author attempts to establish the 
superiority of SaiTism to other creeds^ He dtc$ in support of his contention 
a large number of texts fmm the I par^nas and as well 

as passages from Haradattacharya^s Although the 

displays the vast erudition and extraordinary skill in debate 
of its author, it has failed to win gencraJ popularity and is in fact scarcely 
known outside the Vtra-S^va commimity- 

Tchgu 

Telugu literature appears to have suffered an eclipse for nearly a century 
(a.o. io6c^i i&o) after Nannayabhatta; for no writer who left his impress on 
the annals of our literanire is known to ha^"e flourished during this period, 
literary activity^ however, did not completely cease. The evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions, several of which were composed partly or wholly In Telugu verse, 
indicates that poetrj' was still cultivated, and that the rulers and magnates cjf 
the age stilJ cherished learning and extended their patronage to men of letters. 
Such d£x:uments frei^uently allude to the feudatory princes and their minis¬ 
ters as patrons and protectors of poeui; but they seldom mention the names 
of any individual writers or the literary compositiDHS by means of vrhich they 
rose to distinction and fame. Occasionally, however, the name of a Telugu 
poet does occur here and there as the author of an inscription. Bhimava 
Panda, who is mentioned in an epigraph at Qicbrolu in the Guntur district 
dated S. 1067 (A,rj. tt4S)» ^ have been a poet capable of producing 

verses both in the and the JffJi styles as the ancients had done. He was 
probably the author who composed the praJssfi embodied in the record 
Is vara Bhattopidhyaya, son of Mayurarlya, who was employed by the Mai- 
yalas to compose the family pral/sjfj incorporated in their Bdthpur inscrip¬ 
tion, was a famous poet. He is said to have been proficient in Paninian 
grammar, and skilled in Mhda-sffdya (philology) and the knowledge of fvkfeVrtf- 
(ornate poetry). Though his compositions are mostly in Sanskrit 
verse, they are interspersed with long passages in Telugu prose which show' 
that he was as great an adept in the vernacular a$ he was in the classical 
language.* Inscriptions in Telugu verse, though mostly anonymous com¬ 
positions, demand particular attention on account both of their literary 
merit and of thdr linguistic, grammatical, and prosodical pecufiarities^ Some 
of them, for instance, the GodQr inscription of the time of Beta IT, the 
KarTmnagar inscription of Gamgldhata, the Ltpparapalle msciipticin of Kata, 
the Komdena inscription of Opilisiddhi- and the Talla-Proddutiir inscriprioa 
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of Jagatapi Gangayadc^a,' display' poetical qualities of a high order and may 
be regarded as cscellent specimens of the epigiaphical Utciature of the 
KlkacJya period. 

ItiMias. (i) Tki The intellectual ferment caused by new religious 

movements like Vaish^vism and Vira-Saivism gave a fresh impetus to 
Tdugu literature, and works of considerable literary value began to make 
their appearance in a continuotis stream from the last quarter of the thir¬ 
teenth century a.d. onwards, if not even earlier* The t^'O great national 
epics, the and the naturally claimed the first atten¬ 
tion of the Tdugu writers. Several works on the were produced. 

Tliese fall, according to the metres employed in their composition, into two 
dasses; thtpaJya-^nd the The whether on the 

or any other mhfecti were not, with the aingle exception of Tik- 
kana^s written, as is suggested by their dass- 

name, entirely in verse; they are or mixed coraposidoins m which 

verses in various metres esduding, of course, the luidgadjas^ that is, 

ornate prose passages, arc employed according to the whim of the author* 
MantriBhaskara, the grandfather of Tikkana, who must have flourished about 
the dose of the welfth century a.d.^ was probably the first writer to compose 
a poem in Tdugu on the theme to the This behef is based on the 

statement of Titkana in the introduction to his Nirvac&af$-OUitra 
that the learned public might look on his poem with an indulgent eye, if 
not on account of its intrinsic medt^ yet in consideration of his kinship 
to Mantri Bhaskara, his own grandfather, who had been famous for the 
ejsccUcncc of his poetry** The feet that Tikkana chose the 
leaving out the first she which constitute the proper, as the 

theme of his Nrivackaa-Oltara coupled with the statement re¬ 

ferred to above. Lends colour to the belief that Mantri Bhaskara had com- 
pK>scd a poem on the consisting of six Jidn^s and that Tikkana 

completed his grandfather's book by adding the U/firfa-Adn^ to it as a supplc- 
meni* This poem, if it was, as i$ averred by tradition, actually written by 
Jvtantri Bhaskara, is now no longer extant. It is not, however, improbabb 
that ports of it arc incorporated with the later of the four¬ 
teenth century* A.D. Of the surviving Tchigu works on the Tik¬ 

kana O fftTTii-Rdrsj^a:^^ is no doubt the earliest* It mus t have been 
produced about A*0. 1160, since it was dedicated to King Manuma Siddhi U 
of NcUore, who ruled from A.O-1^48 to i z€y, and alludes to certain historical 
events which took place subsequent to a.d. iz jo. The poem, which is divided 
into ten dhdsas or cantos* deals briefly with the subject-matter of the San¬ 
skrit Uifara-Ad^da excepting the final episode dealing with the or the 

death of Rama* The poem is still popular, and is eagerly read by the learned 
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who hold it in high esteem. Though it exhibits all the characteristic features 
of Tikkana^s poetic art, it is cortsidercd immature when compared with the 
poct^a Alaiakkafafa. The stylcp no douht^ m terse and dignified, the diedon 
simple and homely, the imagery graceful and chamiing, and the literary 
craftsmanship superb* Nerertheless, the ripeness of style, the grandeur of 
coucepdon, and the suhlkmty of thought so characteristic of his ALrA^hkiirata 
are little apparent in this poem. Next in point of time comes the well-known 
BhdsAara-Ra^dya^fff, a composite work which contains the productions of 
no less than five authors, Mallikaqunabhatta^ son of Bh^kaia^ Kumara 
Rudradeva, son of Maraya, Blmkara, Hujakki Bhaskara, and Ayyalarya, a 
descendant of the celebrated Sakalya Mallubhatta. Contrary to the belief 
soil generally held, these poets were not contemporaries t nor did they co¬ 
operate with one another in a joint literary oaterpdse. Of the five, Ayj^aMrya, 
the last mentioned, lived at Devarakonda in the court of the Velama prince 
Peda-Vedagiri Naya^u at the beginning of the dftemth century A.u.; he 
completed the YtiJdka-Adn^ of the which had been left un¬ 

finished by Hujakki Bhiskara at the instance of his patron as stated in the 
majority of the pjalm-leaf manuscripts of the work* Kumara Kudradeva son 
of Mataya was, no doubt, identical with Mlraya Sahirii Rudeadeva, that is, 
Rudiadeva^ the son of hUraya Sahim or Sahini Mara, mentioned as a subor¬ 
dinate of king Prataparudra in an msenption datMi S. 123 j Vkodhikeit (a.d, 
1311) at Nevalikallu in the Sattenapalle MuA of the Guntur district.^ The 
time at which the other three poets flourished is not so definitely known, 
but there is reason to believe that Mallikirjunabhat^^ the author of the 
and S/mdefra-Aaf^j^ lived earlier thaLn Komara Rudradeva 
and his father Sahini Mara. It is generally believed that the B&diAara R^md- 
jdmm was dedicated by its authors to Slhi^ii Mara- The internal evidence 
indicates that this belief is not well founded. An examination of the dedica¬ 
tory verses at the beginning and end of each of the three ksndas composed 
by Mallikar}unabhatta show-s that he dedicated them originally to the god 
Siva, but that later someone attempted to ro-dedicate them to Sahini Mara 
by interpolating certain verses. Who the person was who thus attempted to 
re^edicate them, is not diflicult to discover. The Ayodf^n-kdnda is ascribed 
both in the printed text and in the majority of the palm-leaf manuscripts to 
Kumara Rudradeva; but several manuscripts attribute its authorship to 
Bhaskara, tlie author of the We tind in the colophon of the 

in these manuscripts the pralaiti and the name of Bhaskara; 
moreover the dedicatory verses at the end are similar to those in the Ar&^a- 
kdn^ with vibhakij-antaj instead of the usual sambfiddhi (vocative). In addi¬ 
tion to this evidence, there occurs also at the end, as in the cose of Ar^a- 
kdj^a^ a verse in the ilia metre describing briefly the contents of the kdnda 
and the religious merit accruing to the persons who should read it. From this 
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it is clear that the like the was composed 

Bh^kara, and subsequently under circumstances not at present known the 
dedicator)' verses as weQ as the colophon of the former were altered by 
Kumara Rudrad^ so as to toake it appear his own composirion, and he 
then re-dcdicated it to his father^ Sihim Mara. The clumsy attempt to inter¬ 
polate dedicatory verses addressing Sahlpi Mara in the otherespecially 
the KjxAJtiifSa and die Sm/kra^ must be attributed to over-zealoos stribfjs and 
redactors of later ages who were profoundly influenced by the apocryphal 
legend of SaHm Mara, according to which Bhaskara, being incensed with 
the king on account of the preference shown by that prince to Ranganatha^ 
the author of the Dirtpuda-Rdmaja^aia^ dedicated his poem in disgust to the 
king^s groom Sihini It is obvious that the as it 

has come down to us is a composite work to which several writers, who lived 
at djffcfcnt tunes, contributed. However, it may be regarded as the product 
of the K^cadya age, since aJl the poets concerned^ with the exception of 
AyyaJajya, flourished during that period* 

The is not a translation of the great Sanskrit epic of 

Vahniki but is a firee and independent rendering of the story of Rama in the 
Tclugu language. The authors of the work no doubt followed VSlmlki^s 
narrative closely, but they retold it in their own fashion without lifting any 
passages dircedy from his pocoL The style of the poem is of course not uni¬ 
form, since it varies with the change of author from /rdrf^a to but it is 

dignified and majestic throughout, cminendy m keeping with the epic gran¬ 
deur of its theme. From a Utccary and artistic standpoint, the Ara^n-Aif^ 
of Bhaskara is considered by competent critics to be the besE. The style is 
severe and terae; the language is simple and direct, and is free from long 
Sanskrit compounds, and from excessive ornamentadon; the flow of the 
ver^e is natuM and spontaneous, and the narrative proceeds smoothly un- 
clogged by superfluous descriptions. Mallikarjunabhatta^s style is more San^ 
skritic and ornate- He is at bis best in the KiskAindki- and the Smdarij^ 
Hulakki Bhaskara's style is vigorous and dignified; the flow of his 
verse is spontaneous i his narrative is direct and the d^ripdoa of battle- 
scenes is spirited and well suited to the theme. Ayyalarya's poetry bears dose 
resemblance to that of Hulakki Bhiskara whose unlinishcd he 

completed. He seems to have made a ddiberate attempt to imitate the style 
of his predecessor, so as to produce the impression that the whole was 

the composition of a single writer. In this he was cminendy successfuL 
Ayyalarya was indeed a great poet. The fact that he was able to compose 
more than half of the verses) in a manner 

quite indistinguishable &om that of Htijakki Bhaskara bears ample testimony 
to his lofty poetical genius. Though several Fa^-Rajss 3 )'a^s^ both adapta- 
dons as wdl as literal translations of Valmiki's great poem^ haxx been writ¬ 
ten during the succeeding ocuturies, yet none can approach in grandeur. 
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artistic perfection, and literary excellence the Bhaffiara-Ramdyomim^ whidi 
justly retains to this day its position as one of the great classics of the Telugu 
language. 

The Kakatiya age also saw the birth of another great Ramayajiii classic in 
the di?ipada metre called the Mungmstha-R^mdjmam, The Mpadu or two- 
footed verse, cocislsdog of two lines knit together and prdsa so as to 

fdiTO a unit like the English couplet, appear^ to have been perfected during 
this age. It is not dchnitely known how* and when the di/ipada was at first 
evolvedi but judging £rom the occurrence of analogous metres like the 
/arm^a in the inscriptions of GuMga Vijayaditya (a,o, 84S-5Z),' it is not 
improbable that it came into vogue about the same dme, although no 
example of a ikdpadts compositiojl anterior to the fourteenth century A*d* 
has come dow n to us. No trace of it is to be found In the literature or inscrip¬ 
tions. It is a disi or indigenous metre eminently suitable for singing and 
largely employed by the propagandists of various religious sects to sptcad 
tbeir respective doctrines among the masses, who wxic mostly illiterate. The 
authorship and the date of the composidon of the poem have long been sub* 
jects of controversy. Tradition ascribes it to a poet by the name of Rahganatha 
whose name it bears. In fact, there flourished at the beginnkig of the four¬ 
teenth century a Vaishnava poet called Ranganatha, who, bdng defeated in 
religious disputadon by the famous Virs Saiva divine, P^uriki Somanatba, 
enrolled himself as the disdplc of the bttet and embraced the Vita Saiva 
foith. In the prologue and the colophons of the poem it is, however, stated 
that it is the composition of a certain Buddhara ja who (in the prologue of his 
poem) traces his descent through Vitdmlfl, Buddha, and Rudm, his father and 
grandfather and an unnamed great grandfather respectively, to Kata of the 
Gona family. Though seveial chieftains of this family figure in the inscrip- 
rions of the Kakadya monarchy as their feudatories and subordinates, very 
little is really known about Buddharaja and his ancestors. It is perhaps not 
unlikely that the Gona Kata, one of the ministers of Ga^iapaddeva who is 
mentioned in an epigraph at Kahchl dated in the ^ th regnal year (? A.O. J^5 S) 
of A Hun Tikka Maharaja Gai^d^g^paladeva,^ is identical with our Gona 
Kata; and that Gona Buddhaya, who is said in an inscription dated 119B 
Dhatri (a,d. 1177) at Btlthpur in die Mahboobnagar District 10 have been 
the father of Malyak Gun^^s wife Kuppambika,J was in fact one of the two 
Buddharajas of the However this may bc^ there can 

be no doubt that the poem is a genuine product of the Kikadya period, and 
the time of its composirion may be assigned roughly to the middle of 
the fourteenth centime a. d. The is the greatest of the 

Tdugu didpada-idtjas and though it follows fairly closely the story of the 
HJjffJynna as narrated by ValmTki^ it includes some episodes w^hich find no 
pbee in his great epic. Buddharaja is indeed a great poet- The uoifonu 
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excellexicc and perfection of the style bc^ ample ti:5dirLOiiy to hia consum¬ 
mate jmisric skill and his mastery over the poetic art- His couched 

in meUiSuous language glide along with ease and speed* and the narrative 
moves with majestic gnmdeur from cpisesde to episode^ In its gniccfulness of 
expression* in the charm and the beauty of the imaget)' and in the aptness of 
illustiation^ there is hardly another in Telugu which can bear 

comparison with Bnddharaja's Ra^^aisdf^-Rdm^iimfTr* Qosely associated 
with this work is the of Kicha and Vitthala^ sons ofEuddharija^ 

who composed this poem in order to complete the work of their father. But 
the judged from a literary standpoint* must Ik considered far 

inferior to the fijinganathi to which it serves as a supplement. In 

addirian to these, the ViddiAikhi-Edm^ana^^ so called evidently after its 
author Yiddi Ki^chi, comprising six kdn 4 ^s now no longer extant^ descr\^es 
mention* since it appears to have been a composition of the YaAsha^a type 
suited especially for singing and redtarion. 

(ii) Tk^ hUhabkdrafa. The Klkaiiya age also saw the completion of the 
An^ra begun and partly composed by Nannayabhatta* the 

court pcict of the Eastern Qialukya Rajaraja Narendm in the eleventh cen- 
turj- A.i>, The work had remained incomplete from the time of its composi¬ 
tion until it was taken up and hnished by Tikjeana Somayajl^ the minister and 
the poet kureate of the Telugu Cho|a king Mannma Siddhi II of Nelbre, 
two centuries later* about the middle of the thirteenth century a.d. Tikk an a 
SomayajI* Justly called the Kmd-Brakma^ that b ‘Brahma (or the creator) 
among the poets', is the greatest of the Telugu poets, and his k^tx^bkarata — 
fifteen out of the eighteen from the Viralj^-panfam to the Siargdrckm^ 

p<m?am —is universally regarded as the grandest poem in the language. Though 
generally believed to be a tronsktion of Vyasak great Sanskrit epic* comr 
pc tent Clitics hold that notwithstanding its close connexion with Vyasa^s 
work, it is not a translation but an independent poem far superior in its 
beauty and arristic quality to the Sanskrit work- Although Tikkiana* like hk 
great predecessor Nannayabha^* followed generally the theme of the San¬ 
skrit MAkdbhdr^ta^ he did not adhere to its text He never hesitated to omit, 
abridge, or even Ecquently to expand the Sanskrit original and develop in 
his own way episodes which aroused his mterest^ displaying originality and 
charm so that his work reads like an independent poem rccounring the story 
of the ^L£hahkaraIa rather than a translation. The An^ra Aixikibkdratu is 
indeed a great masterpiece of Telugu literature. Tikkana^s language b much 
simpler than that of Nanuayabbapa. Though a Sanskrit scholar of consider¬ 
able erudition, he manifests a dlsriuct partiality for simple and homely Telugu 
words* avoiding the excessive use of long Sanskridc compounds and phrases 
otherwise favoured so much by Telugu ’writers in all ages* His style is remark¬ 
able for its flexibility* varying according to the theme from the sublime 
majesty of the Virdfa- and the U^aga-parvai to die xw^d-likc terseness of the 
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and the Tikksn^ is waj economical in his use of the ku- 

gmge. Simple terms are employed with gtcat effect in appropriate con- 
^exts and hardly a single superHuDUS syllabic can be detected in the ^hoJe 
extent of this mighty epic. His verse resembles in Its compactness and strength 
the cyclopcan masonry in Tvhich well-chiselled blocks of granite are neatly 
placed one above the other without any adhesive material in between to hold 
them together. Though be depicts the whole gamut of the with perfect 
competence, he is at his best in dealing with and duMAa. His 

descriptions of battles and battle-scenes are imrivalled in the whole range of 
Telugu literature for their liveliness and grandeur. He makes use of the 
various figures of speech wnth conspicuous ability. His similes are specially 
notewprthy; they resemble those of Hamer and Milton and rci^i to mind 
similsLr descriptions in the Ih'ad and in the Psrddist L^st. The most importan t 
features of Tikkana’s AlakdbMra/a are the limpid flexibility of its narrative^ 
die vigorous cnerg}^ of its verse, and the vivid portrayal of the characters. 
The magic of his incomparable style brings even the most shadowy charac¬ 
ters of the Sanskrit epic before las in fresh life and activity* The genius of 
Titkana has imparted new beauty and grandeur to Vy 3 sa"$ poem, and trans¬ 
formed it into an Andhra national epic which occupies a unique place in 
every Andhra heart. 

Tki Pitrdnas. Like the two great narioimJ epics {itifmm) the RJwJjana and 
the AfoAdbAdra/a^ the Ptifd^s ako attracted the atteption of the poets of the 
Kakatiya age* Marana, a disdplc of Tikkana Somayijij produced the AfdrJtm- 
based cm the Sanskrit of that name w^hich he dedicated 

to Nagaya Ganna, the iia/Jo of Wanmgal during the reign of Pratapanidra. 
Marana’s is not a transladon of the Sanskrit original but, 

[ike the other dffdAnAara^p of the age, is a resume of the select parts in which 
the descriptive and the narrative eJemems piedomlnate over the religious and 
the didactic, Marana^s style is simple, free from long Sanskrit compounds; 
like bis great master, Tikkana, he prefers to employ short diji tirords which 
he welds together with consummate skill into pithy sentences full of grace 
and charm. Avoiding excessive omainentarion, he natrates inddents of the 
pNrdpa with the artless simplicity of a bom story-teller* 

TAe IQhya. The Telugu Kd^a perhaps made its appcacapce about the begin¬ 
ning of this period* The lOmdraxa/^tAaifaf^ of Nannc Chodadeva^ the Tdugu 
Chola ruler of the Pakanadu, Twenty-one Thousand country, is, of course, 
the earliest of the Tdugu We have do definite information as 10 when 

Nanne Cho^ad^ actually lived and composed his poem* The information 
which he gives tis about himself and his family in the prologue does not lend 
itself to any definite conclusions, and has given rise, as a matter of fact, to 
considerable speculation and controversy. Some believe that Nanne Choi^- 
deva flourished in the tenth or eleventh century a*d* The archaic language 
and unusual gtanunarical forms, as well as the obvious influence on the work 
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of the earlier compositioiis of Karinai^ Jaina iiteiatucCj would seem to stroogly 
argue in favour of an early date. Nevertheless, most Tclugu scholars and lit- 
etstry critics consideT that Narme Chodadeva was a comparadvncly late writer 
and that he could not have lived earlier than the thirteenth century a*d, 
Nanne Choda mentions, in the eulogy of the ancient Sanskrit poets found in 
the prologue of his A^ya^ Kajid^a himself and another poet of the name of 
Udbhata who ate both saief to have composed poems called 

^ but his poem is not based on the works of either of these* although 
tranfitadoos of a few JlsAuf from K^dlsa's are found scat¬ 
tered here and tberen His is an independent poem in the style into 

which he has woven episodes connected with the marriage of Siva and Par- 
vati and the birth and the achievements of the War-God drawn from the 
Saitfa-pfirapaj and the of Kalidasa aod UdbhaUi Nanne 

Qioda relates in his Kk/^drusa/r/biavam the stories of the birth of Ga4^e^ 
Daksha^s sacriSce* the selfritnmolaiion of Sad, her rebirth as Pan^ati, the 
daughter of Himavan and Menaka* the marriage of Pirvati with the God 
Siva, the birth of Kumira and the destruction of the demon Taraka, Though 
his language is simple* it teems with archaic terms and expressions which are 
unintelligible to the modern reader. Although he declares in the introduction 
that the language used by him in his poem is a term the precise 

denoEatJon of which is not quite clear, it does not differ in any manner from 
the literary dialect that had come into vogue after the days of Gunaga 
Vijay^ditya (a.d, 848-^^) and which was employed ty Nannayahhatmaod all 
other writers in subsequent times. The term Jdrt/t prefeed to the word Telugu 
by Nanne Cho^ does not perhaps carry with it any special significance 
regarding versidcation or prosody but means only beautiful or graceful 
Telugu. His style is dignihed and flexible; it varies according to the situation, 
and adapts itself admirably to the uatuxe of the subject dealt with : the dic¬ 
tion is cxtiaordinarily rich and varied; and the imagery and the descriptions 
am original and chamaiug. His touch is delicate* and his handling of the 
emotions (rasas) is masterly and exquisite. His range is wide, and none of the 
eighteen mrnanas and thirty-two known in his day is left untouched. 

Nanne Choda is indeed a great poet, and his deserves to be placed in the 

forefront of the species of compositiou to which it belongs* 

Tikkaoa Somayaji abo wrote a idiya called the V^^asfrsaoi, and Qiimma- 
pudi Amaf^vata, another famous poet of the period, produced the ViAth- 
but ncidier of these is extant; only tu o vetoes from the former and 
a ktge fragment* consisting of about sixty verses, from the latter arc pre¬ 
served in the anthologies. Amatesvara's poem describes the story of a prince 
of Ujjain called Vikrama^ena. Though nothing more can be said of the inci¬ 
dents of the pcKm, and the manner in which he developed them, he yet left 
a great reputation behind liim* though the work on which this was founded 
seems to have disappeared long ago. Judging from the quality of the few 
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viera:5 which have surviYed, the opinion of Vinukon^ Valkbharaya, who 
fiouiished in the last quarter of the fourteenth centurv a.d,, that AmaiKvara 
was as great a poet as Nanttayabhat^ Tikkam and Hujakki Bhaskata, docs 
not seem to be unjustUied- His style is vjgoiouSj and the language feUcitoiis. 

SUfj* The poet Erfi Preggada, writing about the middle of the fourteenth 
century refers to the fondness of the Tclugu people for the or 

tales. Though this remark presupposes the existence of a gdihn Utecaturc 
before his time, it seems to have perished almost completely. The Telugu 
like the other forms of Tdngu literature, appears to have begun with 
translations and adaptations of the Sanskrit classics. The ^/ha writers, like 
their compeers in other fields of fiteraturej adopted the Cka^/pM as their 
vehicle of expression, the air~Pi(scA^ii compositions being unpopular and 
Telugu literary prose as such yet unborn. The earliest surviving collection 
of such stories i$ Ketana's Das^iAimdrafkari^a^ a transkdoa into Telugu of 
Dandin^s famous work of the same name* Kctana is genentUy praised for his 
skill in narration and the naturalness and sobriety of his descriptions; but 
much of this praise should be really credited to Dandin whoin Kctana follows 
closely, though he dcviatics from the Sans krit original in details here and there. 
The rral importance of Ketana^s poem lies in the impetus which it gave to 
story-writing in Telugu. Another poet who may be classed among the early 
story writers is Manchana, the author of the K^iir^sbdhufharifra^ a transla¬ 
tion or rather an adaptation into Tclugu of Rijasekhaxa’^ drama the l^sJ- 
JAasdlabAju^i/ra '^ hut Mandiana wove into the texture of his poem many tales 
drawm from the PaA^ka/aft^a and other Sanskrit works of the class, Man- 
chanak style is simple and charmiiigi his verse is nimble and graceful; and 
the consummate skill with which he recounts his talcs has created for him a 
unique place among Telugu story-tellers. 

Grammar and Prosody received due attention. The Jlndhr^b/idsAii^ 
bAfisia^/?j of Kctana is the first treatise on grammar in 'fclugm Tradition^ no 
doubt, attributes the authotship of the .AfubAr£Lf^bdai:^AiftMM£mi to iSlannaya- 
bhat^ but this is questioned by modem scholars. The A^dAraJah^Al/f- 
unlike Ketaoa^s work, is written in Sanskrit. MalUya Rcchana^s 
KaiijandSTiiyiJf^ is perhaps the earliest treatise on Telugu prosody; a work of 
the same name is attributed to Vemubvida Bhimakavi, but this is not extant* 
The a short work on prosody attributed to T'ikkaua. 

Sotnayajl, also deserves notice, " v " 

Dfmrma-Sds^a and tAi BJjsmd. Ketana translated the of 

the a commentary on the Y^napalAya-SfffpIi by Vi j nones vara, 

a great w^ho flourished at the court of the Western ChSlukya king 

Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani, He probably undertcKik this work in order to 
facilitate the administiarion of justice by the dbar^dia/mi or popuJar courts of 
justice* The study and exposition of or politics, appears to have 

aroused greater interest among the people than did the dharma-sdr/ras* Not 
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orily were Sanskrit works on the sab)cct, such as the Palkh^fi^fra and the 
translated into Tclugu* but several odgmal treatises were also 
produced in both the languages. Some of these are of great importance 
because they throw interesdng light on aspects of Hindu polity which arc 
cither completely ignored or only slightly touched on in the well-known 
Sanskrit tejrtbooks on the subject. Of these the Nf^Jdra of Pratapamdra 
written in Sanskrit, the and the Suff^ati of Bad- 

dena, and the Pt/rjdsAarfAaiaram of Sivadevayya io Tclugu verse, demand 
particular attention^ as they seem to have eiserdled profound influence on 
the Hindu system of government not only during the rime of the Kakatiyas 
but also in succeeding ages* Most of these works have perished; only the 
and perhaps also the of Baddena have 

come down to us. Fortunately extracts front these ivorks as wdl as many 
others such as the and the Nt/ibh/^sAam/^, of unknown age and 

authorship, are preserved in the compcndiiiin on the 

compiled by Madiki Sihgana about the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The bnguage of these works is simple and direct and the expression of 
the idcsis is dear and unambiguous. They invite special notice as much for 
their litcrarj' exceUenee as for the light they throw on the system tsf govem- 
meui obtaining in the Andhra country in the age of the Klkatlya monarchs* 

The contribution of the ^aivas to the Telugu literature of the period is 
especially important, since it is associated with growth of the Di^piila-AJiya 
and other types of rfpr/ compositions. It is not known how and whea the 
ikipada had its origin, though it is not improbable, judging from the occur¬ 
rence of analogous metres, like the in the inscriptions of the Eastern 

Chalukyan king Gunaga Vljayaditya (a.d. §48—52), that it was known from 
the tenth century a.d. onwards; of this, how'ever, there is no dear proof. 

Saiva contribution to the literature of the period is both important and 
extensive, though rigidly sectarian in character and narrow in its scope, 
being devoted mainly to the hagiology of the Saiva saints, the exposition of 
Saiva theosophy, and the eulogy of Siva and his attendant deities* Two impor¬ 
tant works by P^lkupki Somanatha, his and his P^difaradhj&'- 

charitray must be noticed hcrc^ since they not only d-^cribe the tenets of the 
Vina Saiva &ith as expounded by Basava but also throw a flood of light on 
the religious and social conditions obtaining in the Andhra country during 
the period of the Kakatiya monarchy. To popularise the doctrines of Basava 
and convey his teachings to the masses Somanatha adopted the Janii-Ytmiga 
language, being Telugu with a large admixture of the spoken dialect, with 
the didpudn metre as the vehicle of hb expression, so that his poems might be 
Icamt by heart and sung and understood even by common uneducated folk. 
Though his and Pimdiidrddkyathizritra were designed to be the 

biographies of the tu'o great Vlra Saiva reformers and teachers of the twelftii 
century A^D., he made them compendiums of Vlra Saiva legend and religious 
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lore interweaving into diem ths. lives of the Telugu* Tamils and Kannada 
saints f^ons in the £aiva tradition of south India. Palkunki Somartatba 
was an emdite scholar in Sanskdc and the Prakrits besides being conversant 
withal! the South Indian languages, eiccpring ptobably Makyaiam. He was 
a poet of great genius widi a flaar for controversy. The flow of his veoe 
is unrestrained and its technique is uniformly escellent. Though capable of 
soaring to the highest flights of poetic fancy and imaginadoii, he can be 
incomparably dull and prosaic and some times produces hundreds of mech¬ 
anical couplets whose only rncrit is that they are couched in metrical form. 
Linguists and literary critics often confuse archaic terms and grammatical and 
metrical peculiarities with poetry ; but old and forgotten words^ nnusual 
fonns of grammar, and metrical peculiarities, though interesting in them- 
selvesj must not be taken as substitutes for good poetry ; and in fudging 
Somanatha^s works the good must be set against the mediocre and a balance 
struck^ How'cvcr, consideted apart from their value as poetical compositions 
the importance of the and the cannot 

easily be overrated* for they present a vivid picture of the sodal and 
religious conditions of the age, and ftjrm an invaluable aid to students 
of the history of the Kakan)ra period- 

The jiDtra literature is much more extensive. It consists of and 

udj&ara^ai which are exclusively devoted to the praise of the deities to whom 
they are addressed. Three important vfr* the of 

Mallikarjuna Fanditaradkya, the SarvfJpora-Iaidiitm of Yatha\'ikkub Anna- 
mayya, and the l^HskdSipa-M/aAijm of F^kutiki S 5 nmnttha, arc of special 
interest* since they are the earliest specimens of Tclugu la/aAn literature 
available at present. In fart the composition and publication of MaUiklrj^ina 
Panditarldhya*s in the last quarter of the twelfth century a.o. 

may be said to have opened a new epoch in the history of Telugu literature. 
Though it is generally spoken of as a Jafaiojir (a centur)') it contains, as avail¬ 
able at present in an incomplete form* no less than 479 verses in the 
metrcH It is a polemical work devoted to the description of the tme charac¬ 
ter, as understood by the author, of Saivisni, and to the condemnation of 
rival creeds^ MaUikarjuna was an unbending Pa^upata dualist and shows little 
or no consideration for the advocates of the other schools of thought, whom 
he denounces in the fiercest terms. Mallikaquna is, no doubt, a vigorous 
writer, but he sacrifices his poetic genius on the altar of fanaticism. To him 
poetry is not so much an expression of artistic feeling as a medium of rdi- 
gjous thought. TTic nature of the subject is such that it hardly Igivcs any 
room for the cxerdse of poetic talent, and the authorccminly makes no attempt 
to transcend the limitations imposed by his subject- His command over the 
language is perfect; his verse is free and spontaneous* and his style simple and 
terse* MalUk^una's which he has himself translated into 

K an nada, has exercised profound influence on Saivism both in Andhra and 
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KamapLta. His other works, the Ihfdramakima^ the Guftauthasra^Tidi^r 
Pormtai^arftma^ all derotcd to religious topics, have not come down to us. 

The Sartffimra-Istaijim of Yathavakkula Aiuiaxnay^^a is £ar superior to 
Sim^^jtiydiaram in artistic excellence^ Tt is perhaps the best composition of 
its kind produced during the age. A nnam ayya like Mallikariuna was an 
Aradhya; and his poem, which is addressed to Saxvesvaia, the Universal 
Lordj wa5 composed in Saka 1164 (a.O. 114^); it consists of 142 verses in 
rpfta metres which describe the greatness of ^r^^e^vara (Siva), his omnipo¬ 
tence, the superior sanctity of the votaries of Siva to all the holy ffr/haf (holy 
places of pilgrimage)^ the greatness of the the happiness caused by the 

Sh^iiySgu (yogic contemplation of Siva), the greatness of the genuine 
the (devotional yoga), the control of the mind^ the potency of the 

P&ftcAdAs^rjj the fruit of hknA^-sa/^iAdra (pudiicaclon caused by bAaAd)^ &c. 
This brief analysis of the subject-matter is enough to show that xAnnamayya 
like a true Vira-Saiva h.j$ emphasis on bbaAii and attaches greater importance 
CO the bh&Afas than even to the worship of the deity. Apart from its impor¬ 
tance as an exposition of the VTra-Saiva conception of the SanfiSMrst- 

Ja/oAa/Ti ranks high among all the /d/ffXtdz composed in the Telugu ]angnage+ 
Annamayya h a thoughtful writer* and some of his ideas anddpatc by two 
centuries Potana^ the greatest of the devotional poets who have written in 
Ttiugu. His poetry occasionally ri$e3 to sublime heights not reached by any 
other Vira-Saiva writer of his age. His style is majestic; and his language i$ 
lovely and attractive and, though saturated with Sanskrit words and faTTidsas^ 
is dear and easily intelligible; the spontaneous flow' of his verse bears testi¬ 
mony to his natural gifts as a poet. 

The VrisklMipa-IatsAa/ff of Palkufiki Somanitha is another masterpiece of 
the /icr/sLi^ir literature w'hich was produced during this period. He w'as a younger 
contemporary of Piataparudra and appears to have survived him by several 
years. He is said to have migrated^ after the overthrow of the Kakatfya 
monarchy and the Muslim conquest of Andhra, to Kari^ataka where he con¬ 
tinued his religious and literary activities.. Soman^ha Tvas a devout follower of 
Basava, the founder of the Vica-Saiva faith for the propagation of which he 
laboured incessantly throughout his life. The Vfiskddkipa-hiaAa^j^ as indi¬ 
cated by the or the refrain which occurs at the end of each of its 

stamas, is addressed to Basava. In it Somanitha describes certain aspects of 
\T1a-Saivi5m. He lays stress on devotion to the Jafig^mai (the Lingayat mendi¬ 
cants) and the Linga, and expatiates on the greatness of Basava and the way 
in which he offers protection to the biisAfas (devotees)* The most interesting 
feature of the is the b^IhShJlsAd~stIi/i or verses composed in several 

laaguages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Maharashtd, Manipravilam, Tamil, Kannada, 
&c., in praise of the spiritual eminence of Basa\^. The bahifbhdsAs-T/nti sh ow& 
not only Somanaiha^s knowledge of various languages but also his many-sided 
scholarship. The style of the VpjAddip^-/^aAam is vigorous and forceful, and 
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the bn^iistgc, uoUke tbit of his BaioFa-^parmam and Pan 4 i^drad^a^haritrfi^ h 
$hot cbcoogh with Sanskrit words and saradiai. Sotnanatha Is fond of /ahda- 
and ar/Aa-a/af/jiJras and employs them &eqiiently with great e&ct. Besides 
the Vfi^Add&ipa-ja^ai:a^t he composed thirty-four verses in the sfsa metre 
addressing the god Chenna-Mallu in which he describes the xkaf-jha/ai or 
six subjects or topics about which the Vtta-Saivas should occupy themselves 
in contempktioQ.* Another class of the s/oira literature is the which 

is devoted to singing the praises either of the deity or of the person to whom 
it is dedicated. The j^ddAaram is a species of ^Ji composition which appears 
to have come into cKJstencc during the KakatJpi period. It ftJb 'mto eight 
sections each of which comprises a Am/iAa^ and addressing the 

deity or the person^ as the case may bc^ in each of the eight cases of the 
Telugu grammar. Two compositions of this class, viz. the BajomddAarai^/jf of 
P^kurild Somanatha and the Tripar^taA^Aaramffr of Ravipati Tripnran* 
taka, have come down to us^ Though cicdlent sped mens of fhdr kind^ they 
do not rank very high as literature. Tripurintaka a writer of considerable 
eminence. His AMfhiAd-^Tdrdifa/F^ though short* is a work of rare merit and 
gives an insight into the character of his poetical gifts. He does not, however, 
seem to have produced any other Tclugu work; this was probably due to his 
love of Sanskrit poetry^ for the cultivation of w^bich he seems to have 
employed most of his talents and energies, 

^ S«e dktnm-MaliM ^eiakat^ Tol. I {VuvLOa Raniaswianay Safitmlu & Scua}, pp. | i- 
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was the predomiimnt feith dining the Kakataya period. Its 
ddgin is lost in antiquity^ There are references to Rudra^iw in the 
ViJas^ He was the same as the Pasupati or Siva of later times. The three 
fiindamerital concepts of Saivi&m arc Pati, Pa£t4 and Pa^a. Pati was Siva him¬ 
self, Lord of the Pains, the creatures who are bound by the Pasas or fetters* 
Siva was the Supreme Lord of the UniverEC and the ultimate reality^ The 
Pi^upata system is said to have been revealed by the Lord Siva to his Mstyai 
or disciples, in whom he himscif, as the supreme teacher of the Universe, 
was incarnated. The Siva P/m™ and the K^rma PnFom furnish a list of 
twenty-eight o^aMms of Siva the first of these being the 

great guru SvMcharya and the last Laknli:^ or Naknll^, Bach of these 
had four devotees and hence the total number of the original disdples 
who foUowed xltityQgd^hdra school was iiz. LakuMa, the last and the twenty- 
d^hthyogdfhaiya^ came to spread sphituHl knowledge in this By the 

efforts of these and their followers Saivism had become and 

remained the outstanding form of belief in the oountrj' &om ancient times 
onw ards. Out of the eighteen Pvrdmj no less than ten were dedicated to Stva. 

Of the many schools of Saivism like the Kalamukha, the Kapalika, the 
Saiva, the Pasupata^ dec, the last mentioned gradually gained the upper 
hand, eventually securing the favour of the majority of the common people 
as well as that of the kings, in spite of the predominance enjoyed by the 
Kalamukha doctrine at the beginning of the Kakatiya periodi 

Prola I, the father of Tribhuvaoamalk Beta II, was a follower of Saivism. 
He is said to have been "the best pupil of Ramc^rvata Pan(^ta\i After renam¬ 
ing the village of Vai janapalli as Sivapura be gave it as a perpetual fief to his 
RaiTiKvara Pandita, who proficient in the LaAiiliJvar-Ag/ima-maks- 
siiiilAdft/a. The Karipet inscription^ of Beta II fiimishes some more informa¬ 
tion about this RamKvara Pandita. TTiis record registers the grant of a 
hamlet in the south-western portion of Anumakoiiiqla which Beta n 

made as a to the same Rimewaia Pa^idita, a$ was mentioned 

above, in Saka loii Pramoda, in the month of Kartika on Sunday, the 15th 


* j.r.D. Nq* lip p. sj’ 

* Ibid., Nq. 7. Aftci J. ja on p. 17, ibe foOpwia^ la musm^ in the insedpUacL It ta 

cofHcd £h>n] the AfanMtrrrpft^ ai it if, without sny cotTEetiutl: 

Sufifut-Jx/ara-dh'dh^am 
idrmijM jd BifflraraJn'ar-a^-irk^goAkmk 

td-natfik^iatd&^Aarma-/arm^ak^mm-jilIirpa 

podkinarj^-amdMk^kMM'iaitki 
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of the ckrlt fortnight, ofi the occasioo of a 5 olir edipsc. In this instdp- 
rion the recipient is described a Kalimukha ascetic of the Pafva/-^ah\ 
belonging to the fkmous Mflllikarjima situated on the Sriparvata,* 

T he cdstmcc of the KaMmukha scho ol of Saivism in the Andhra country;, 
cyefL loEig before the Kakatiya peri od, is known to us from the T ^i^onda 
g rant of the Easter n Chijukyan king, Amim^ja II (a-d. 943-7^-^ Th^ grant 
injbmiB us th at ‘*in every age ^Saiva) sain ts like Lakuii an d othe rs ha ve tahgn 
upon themsdves di^ToiSs of Rudra.^ that ts> Siva, andjiave become self- 
incarnate in the world as a blessing to righteous mcn\ *^r hegc teachers of the 
t ffltrtm iilcha fiehnnl helfinged to -carious Sects Emailed ^rrAfj (pdriAnJ/)^ SUCh 
as the Sif^kaparjitt the SaAfiparsAe^ Sec.J There seem to have been further 
subdivisions called di^r^a or and suMfafj. One of the AblOr inscriptions 
of A*D. T 112 describes the Kal^ukbas as having attained Eame in the 
of the sMm^sruA'o^a-safitdna of the Parvat-amniya.* From a second 
record at the same place dated in iioi wc discover that was 

in fact another name for Parvaf-dwn^^^ *^In the line named which 

was esteerned to be greatly (that is^ undoubtedly) the leading (division) of 
the sect, celebrated in the world* named Sakfiparsh\ it $ays, ‘there became 
famous the eLminent (Kalamukha) ascedc, Kedlta SaktL, an ornament to the 
succession, named RamEivara Panihta, the Kala- 

mukha Saiva Saint and the r^n-gwrit of Prola 1 and Beta 11, belonged, as wc 
have just said, to the line of the famous MaJliklijuna Silamathia^ 

one of the five famous ^'n-f^afhas situated on the 5ifparvata. The names 
of the Kalamukha Saiva saints end in Sakti^ Rasi, Fani^ta, and R^i-pa^i^ta, 
RamE^vara Pani^ta is said, in his Hanumakonda record,^ to have been pro¬ 
ficient in the LdiAu/ist^ar-A^a^/a, which is no other than 
that is, the Agama o r the doctiiric of the l^alva teacher, LakuU^ Lakiilisvara, 
or Na!adJ.^"afa. A certain Kalamukha ascede, SomeSvara Pandita, is dc- 
setibed, in one of the Ablur inscriptions,® as one who is a very sun to (open) 
the great duster of water-UUcs (blooming in the daytime) that is the 
Sdffra who is a very autumn- moon 

to bring to fiih tide the ocean of the Vais^hikas (VaiJejMAa-mrdhi-pardkam- 
Jaraf -iudAd^ara)^ and *who is a very ruby^omament of those who are versed in 
the SdftA-Ay^A^f?^ii* This descrip¬ 

tion makes it dear that the Kalimukhas were Nafy^iAjis and V^JisAiAai, 
Ramesvara Paridita, the gurt/ of Kikati PiMa E, was probably identical with 

’ Ibid. Ttffi tBif frotttL IlDC J J to Imc J9 sbcnld be aa shavti below: "Jm/fyirMf 
Jidfinnrara-p!^taT][(^\ i^h xdil, 163-J. 

» Ibid., jj. 165, dec, * Ibid., T, iiS, iie. * pp. 119. 

• The nHHilfltion of tbe passage fiom bnca 14 to 6a of tbia IjisciipldCHi fas giveal tJ!l the ^ 

Initfipikmtiaik Tt/,sf^Tta M H. R TJn Nizam*f EhmrnaM), wbkb m M follow^ » wtong: 

*CIL 54-60} io AJiju^JidiHifsssrj-piS^ita a/ App^ptn'^ ikrfmmmr 

an aSfrik f^ft (mid). ^J 

Oyrptfj, 12, 5j:* 


■ T, 2*0. 
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the StUYA saint of the same nam e, who was the Sth^s^tiipati of the temple of 
Blti^ihara Mahadiva. at Dakshatamam and & contemporary of Tdbhuvana- 
malladeva, Viktamaditya VI.' 

The early KakatJya pdnees who preceded Beta 11 were also followers of 
Saivism and of the disciples of RamesYara Pai:i^ita of the Kllainiikha. school, 
which was at its zenith during the ruk of the Western Chajukyas of Kalyaijj, 
particularly from the dmc of Ahavamalla SomE^vaia 1 onwards, if not from a 
still earlier period. 

Prola n, the son of B™ 11 , was apparently not as single-mhided a devotee 
of Saivism as his father and grandfathei, whose benefactions seem to have 
been confined to the followers of this doctrine. Prola, though himself a 
Saivitc, was tolerant of other faiths. The I lanumakonda record of the Wester n 
Chajufcvan king, ViJaamadiu -a VI. dated in the Qialukva Vikta nLa year 4 ^ 
may be'clfed in support of this statement. Mailamba, the wife of his min ister, 
Setatia Pre gsada, son of Vaiiadandadhinaiha, established a lain hasadi 
ra'lVH knrlalalava-basadi.* KS^id Praia 11 made a grant ^two m aiiars o£ 
l^nH .inr<jT rhr b»'nli consttuacd by his minister i n the name of his w-ife. to 
rhTi ^amf- basadl. However, Prola Il’s Son, Rndradeva, and his brother 
Mahadeva were pttrawa-iadhisiKirss^ like their grandfather. Beta I f. 

The reign of Ganapatideva, son of Mahiideva, is a memorable milestone 
in the history of the Saiva rehgion of the Kakadya period. The advent into 
the Andhra country of the Saiva teachers of the PaSupata school of the 
Gdlaki-ffTd/Ad brought about a change in the fortunes of the KalamuJcha sect. 

In &ct the Kalimukha and the Pasupta schools of Saivism have actually 
very much in comman.* Nevertheless as systems of fiiJth and custom their 
paths gradually took different wap and this divergence lay probably chiefly in 
matters of religious practice and ritual. Evenas early as the ninth centunr a.o,, 
Pliupata Saivism had split into four different sects: namely, the Saivas, 
P3.supata5, Kapalikas, and K^nika-siddhantins, all of which arc referred 
to by Vfichaspati Misra (a.d. 8 jo), These divisions arc also mentioned in the 
Agamaprami^a of Yamunacharya, but here the Kalimukhas take the place 
of the Karurtika-siddhandns. And in fact wc already know that by the tenth 
century a,d- the Kalamukha formed a distinct school of Saivism. 

Pn n n g the reign of Klkad Ganapatideva the PiSupata Saivas, chiefly 
belonging to the G5|aki-fflftf/Aj, gained popularity among the masses as well 

' JIf. h, No, Ill?. _ * *5^ 

> floih fbllEJW the doeirine Elf Laltub or Lafadarani, the The KipiHki, 

KiUifliukha, flse.. eit tiid 10 have bem the ofihaOtt of the Pisiipea icbocil.—..-i tmpnhta/ii't 
lliitinj #/ India—Tht SUmryai aai ik edited by K. A. NiloJiantii Sastri, p. jg?, n. a, 

*Tbc Uknlo-Siddiidtaa is e VdiUthikeiyiteiD; It ts elao 1 Vkdikit syttem. The dkotplei of Lmboil 
vcrc mainly lollowen of though in letcf daya the two sytcems. N>|)b and V^iUkika, 

■netpred into one anaJiHet.'—siii, (77- 

'This sfEtem was then colled by VihoiiS odicr names such aa NakuUfa or Lakulhh, 

Paiopata. KidSmukhi. Yfig*, iiiv*, Nitiyiyiica Ate.—K. AnaaiakrtshnaSaitri in his inwodLEikm 
to 1’kt Pdiufiala diffai vitk tk Vi^kdttkarbkisi^ 9f p- J. ’ 
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xrith the rdgning house^ and the Kalamukha ascetics lost their hold 
both in the kingdom at large and in the royal court. JJke the naroes of 
the Knlamukhas those of the P^upata teachers end in Siva, Saxhbhu^ and 
Pandita, but never in RisL Yi^v^v-ara Siva was the the royal 

preceptor of Gaj^apatideva. He confirmed this king as a Saivite devotee 
through the initiation ceremony of Consequently Vi^ve^vata 

is known the iSAshd-gifra of Gaijapatid^a, 

The hlalkapnram insettprtion of Rudramadevi,^ the daughter and successor 
of Garapatideva. gives an interesting and detailed account of the Saiva 
teachers of the Golaki-JWd'/Arf. The account runs thus: In the country known 
as Dahala-mandala situated between the rivers Bhigirathi and Natmada^ 
there flourished a line of 5 aiw teachers whose founder was E>urva5a. In 
this line appeared Sadbhava f^ ariiH hn. Fig; received fintn the Ka.]achuri 
monarch Yuvarajadeva the Three-lakh Province (that is^ a province in which 
there were three lakhs of villages) as a hhiAsAd (maintenance gift). This 
Saiva ascetic founded a Saiva monastery {matAa) called GolaJd-flV^/Ao^ and 
gave away that province as the 171/// for the maintenance of the teachers of 
that fffa/ha. Soma ^arhbhu, who was botn as a loember of the same line, 
composed, with a title taken from his own name, a work called 
pa^dhafi which was like the to the ocean of all the A^mai (*S£iAaI-^ 4 gaf^£i- 
s/Adku-sff/u"). After Soma Sambhu came Vama Sambhu, whose feet also were 
worshipped by the Kalachuri kings. In this G 5 Iaki-^w^^‘^^ appeared and 
their disciples in thousands, who had the power to bless or inir$c the kings 
of the earth by their mere appearance before them. As time passed on there 
came into being in this line a sage railed Sakti Saifibhu+ His immediate 
disciple was Kirti ^aitibhu. Then appeared Vimak Siva, a native of the 
Kerala country, who was highly respected by the Kalachuri mortarefas. His 
favourite scholar was the Saiva Saint, Dharma Siva. And in turn his spiritual 
son [*dAiirm^-fani^a^ was Vilvc^vaKi Sariibhu^ the crest jewel of POrva-grama 
in the pm%*ince of Rat^ of the Gaut^ country, and a great Vedic scholar. It 
was he who administered the "dikskd*^ (initiation) to king Ga^patid^a, 
The Choja and Malava kings too were devotees of this VBv^vara-dciUka, 
who was also the diAshd-^g^ of the Kajachuri monarchs. Gajjapatideva stj led 
himself the son (or spiritual son) of Vi^ve^vara Sathbhu^ evidently after the 
initiation ceremony had taken place. This account comprises most of Tvhar 
wc know of the Gd]aki .wdr/iiJ- and of the line of the Saiva teachers connected 
^ iff, jt. No. 59^, pp. JAHRS, iv, pp. 146 ff. 

- Rai Bahadur liiiikl in hta v«y mEcaxsikig ftmdc on tb* G6|aki-disewMi a lotuc length 
hou' thii muj/Aii got ibis namci 

Tn dits. country (Ch£di)\ be ^tbcfr WM no Sflivice monostety which O'jukt ebum to be Euch 

K gtand bfttjttilintl U (be carept Elic OicHinsiTha Jogini ffimpb at wbkh 

ia of A t^pc puted for the P^upata «ec( ID which ihe tnehen arkd pdcstx of the Go|iakinr,t^4r 
belonged. The wol^htp of the fctmlc OTCrgy ifi the pfcpnincnE feature of rhw sccc (^iiupata) and the 
malfLi cnshimcs the uoagH of Very many female dcitieE even cxcceduig the (Rlditidcuil 
totaJ number of nixty-rQur. The mafka it budt in ihc ihape drde lil roim and the nAmi: 
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with it. These iivathatyas of the GolakT-jraa/Ad are iho said la maay inscrip¬ 
tions to hai-e belonged to the or leHgioi^ lineage, and aie 

called '^ksha-mslha-iaiftam or IjikjhSihydyi-siintana, that is, 'the descendants 
of gums supported by a monasteiy endowed with a hhikskd or maintenance 
gift, or with the kkh-gift’. These Sriva teachers exerted gteat influence on 
the Kalachuri. kings of Chedi, the Kakatlya kings of Warangal, and the kings 
of Makva and of the Choja conntcies. 

Yuvaiajadeva who made the Three-lakh gift was the Ka]achnri monarch 
of Ch^, Dahala, or TripurT. There were two kings bearing the name 
Yuvarljadeva in the KaUchuri dynasty. Yuvarajadeva I nJcd in the second 
quarter of the tenth century a.d.,‘ that h, about a.o. 540, and his grandson 
Yn vara jade va II during the last quarter of the same century, a period 
centring about A.». 980. It was Yuvarljadeva I, the son of Mugdhati^ga 
PrasiddhadhavaJa, who had brought Prahhlva Siva, a disciple of Chuda Siva 
or Sikha Siva of the Mattamayuta line of Saiva asccties, to the country of 
rh^li and made him abbot of a monastery which he, the king, had buht 
there.* Lakshmanaraja, the son of Yuvaiaja I. established a Saiva monastery 
atBiJhaii in the Jabbalpofc district and his son, Sahkaragana, founded imother 
monastery at Deori Ma^. From Ynvarajadeva I onwards down to Nara- 
siiTiha and Javasirhha, sons of Gaylkarijia, all the K.a|arhiiri monarchs were 
ardent Saivites and pupils of those Saiva teachers and their disciples. The 
spiritual Uneage of these religious preceptors is named after illustrious gwtwr 
of the line or after the various celebrated monasteries which were founded 
or established by these gttTtts^ 01 of which they were the heads. Of such 
spiritual lineages of Saiva religious teachers of whom their disciples, the 
Kalachuri monarchs, were patrons, the Durvas-anvaya was cspedsdly 
famous. Vimak Siva of that line was the religious preceptor of die Kajachuri 
king Jayarirbha (a.o. 1170-80). According to the Jablwlpore stone inscrip¬ 
tion of this monsTch ha constructed a temple to Siva in the (Kalachuri) year 
pzC or A.D. 1174-^ This record furnishes much important information about 
the spiritual preceptors of the Kalachuri kings of Tripuri from the rime of 
YaSabkarnadevft to that of his grandson, Jayasiriiba, It is interesting to note 

Gfiluki fill ic very wdl, ff it W»t gWen an lozointt of the imicQue of tbe hytsedawl ckHstcr occupied 
by tlic j^yiniE. But ibiC ment™ in *00* mBcdpiiona of the ilccniutvc n*™ scam to 

that the mooaaTEry took its nunc fram the hill on wWcb it Teas BitHited, vWch igain is a 
very natimJ dcmntioii. The Oiomisathi (*w/As U Eituatid ou s eowniish hillock which 

prohably aiicd or the lOund htlkicJi. When the ma/Ar WM eonstrncted on It the original 

mme of the hiUoefc wbb Joif and it ame to be CaHjed iftei the goddeasee ilMMlJed there. It tnust be 
rnreinbefeii that the word CMinot be the name of a biU. It plainly lefaa to a jjhit 0* 

i'oitd Ilf the Nsurmadi riacr at tb«l place. llicrriEire j( baS flO ewweiion wbatevEt with the name of 
the Golakl-mnyjiB. My view i» that tbe Otieintll mtne waa which in cotme uf 

time got coirupled into Gojati'Jmy'i'- I ahnuld also state here that -Mr, R. D, Banajl, a Superin¬ 
tendent of Atehaealogy ind * competent pBkO;gta|:^l, has lecoided hi| oplnioti that '*[he aciipE 
in which the namca of the Joginii have b«n cajyed on the pedestals, betonga to the toth cmliuy, 
the period to which Vuyslaj^ivs belonged,”*—/BOJU,, aiij (1917}. P- ' jS. 

' MAyi, No. ij, p. 9. ’ Gittiid inseripdon, ET. mi. lay- ’ Eff i«t, joy. 
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that the list of SaxYa. teachers known from the Malkipuram mscription of 
Radramadevi* and from the Jabbalpote stone record is identical from Sakd 
Siva onwards- The only difference is diat their names end in Sairibhn in the 
former record and in Siva in the latter* The Sivachaiyas who flourished in 
the interval between Vama Sambhu and Kirti Sambhn arc not ineiitioned 
in the MalkapuTam record. Even from the informatiDn Rimished by the 
Jafabalpore stone inscription k is not possible to compile a complete record 
of all the Saiva teachers who preceded Sakd Siva, since part of that record 
is damaged and largely undeciphemble (f tom the first to the eighth lines) . Only 
the names of Vin^ Siva^ Vastu Siva, and Purusha Siva can be made out 
on the damaged portion. Therefore, k is not possible to construct a com¬ 
plete spiritual genealogy of Vi^vesvara Saihbhii, the religious preceptor 
of Kakati Ganaparideva, from the info motion in these two mvaikhic docu¬ 
ments. It is, however, certain that the doctrines of the PBupata school of 
Saivism were preached and propagated in the Andhra country by Saiva 
saints belonging to the G5|aki~iiB/Hf/d monastery, who had come from the 
Qicdi or Dahab country^ 

From the Alalkapuram inscription wc come to know that Rudramadevi 
granted to the Saiva ascetic, ViSv^vara Sarbbhu, in Saka 11B5, Durmati, on 
Friday, the Sth day of the dark half of the month of Chakra, and the first day 
of Mesha (z5 March, iz6i), the village of Maadaram (now known as 
Manda^m in the Guntur fdluk of the Guntur district) together with the 
/tidJca lands of the riverine country situated in the Kandravati of the Vela- 
nadu-mAti>^ii on the southern bank of the river Kpshnii, in accordance with 
the desire of her father, who had already made a gift of it by word of 
moutli to hi$ i\fter receiving this gift from the queen, VHve^vaia 

Sambhu constructed at that village a temple to Siva which he called after 
his own name, and also a monastery {SuiUAa-Saha-mafki) and a feeding 
house. In that village he settled many brahmanas and renamed it Vi^v^aia- 
Golaki or Vjivanafha-Gd]agkL* Provision ’was also made in this matk^ for 

* It, |3p. i4j 6 if*; JTir, I, jgj. 

* Ibid. Ic h to iJOtC that tbc mafka whldl ’VUvKwnf* Sivw cslablMifid here ff 

Ktnxd SvUka-^arpa. 

*'Triifia rikh<i^iya iaf-iish/am-cksm bhogaUr Pfit4Aiw^ 

parwfM Ma 

ripn-iafrija 

prad^- ViJrihvF^nvj^^aiNt^J^fdi^eriia-pdraga^' 

The Sfidiiha^izhtt to imvc been OOC of the cato kinds of PSsupata S^CTmn, the ded 

the TSitrika. Ae&Dcdirrg tn the thr Fosupiilti-tTi^ ii flaid to be of two bicda, one 

and the other The foiitief 'Ofas prescribed to the df-iyas and tbe iitier to othen 

(other duo dFf^) z 

*'V&diAy 7 i>r 

rrsfsJ*f-/liid-di'idkd bksF& 

Tdittrik^m imriiam.' 

RMi Bahadur HLh Lai in bis snide on GoIdtT-jBtrrAB itatcB : *Of Kyume the teneta of tbc Bcct 
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Besides furnishing the above information this record abo 
mentions Ae charitable gifbaiid benefactions which Sambhu made 

at oibcc places. He founded a monastery called at KaUsvaram 

and granted to it as a perpetual fief the brlhma^ village of Ponm-jraraiff 
which he himself had founded. At Ell^varapura (the present £llsvatam in the 
Nalgonda distrirt) to the north-east of Sn^lam on the banks of the KtishiTl 
he built a m^fka of sixteen m'oraioj (Sriii^f-ifd/^-£Jih'£tritpiin la tha 

an d his pupil Gampatideva granted the village of Kandrako^ 
in die Pallinidu countr)' (modem P alna dn in the Guntur district) as an *dcJia;^a- 
*tbc fee of the teachet\ for a feeding house and for a water-pandaJ 
(cAa/wff^tilra) there, as an annexe of the malha. Besides these, the £aiva ascetic^ 
VbvKvara Srva, having set up ihi^s in various places such as ManttakGta, 
Chandravalli, Kjammu-^dMa (Kosnmuni), Niv^itti, and TJttara-Somafitla, 
granted villages whose rentals should support their worship. 

There were many branches of this Go|akI-AVtf/Atf at different places in the 
Andhra country^ such, for example, as Bhamprolu in the Guntur district, 
Tripuriintakarb and S riparvata in the Kuroool district^ and Pushpagki in the 
Cuddapah district. At ail these places ^ivdrkiTyai of this Go}akI-fflw/A«f were 
the of the temples constructed on the various siteSj and exerted 

much influence not only on their own disdplcs and students but also on 
the common folk of the neighbouring coruiULmities. Visvesvara Sariibhu 
and other JhwAdjym of the (aforesaid) Golakl-fflfa/jfcj were celibates and 
Vaidikas. Pa^upata ^aivism of the GoJakT-pWri/Ai? of this pattern appears to 
have flourished almost up to the end of the reign of Prataparudias the last 
X^atiya monarch of Warangal, who was himself a parama-Mdhisvara. 

The Mushm invasions which were directed against the Kakatiya kingdom 
during ihc period of the Delhi Sui^nate in the first half of the fourteenth 
century may well have hindered the progress of the 5 aiva religious institu¬ 
tions in the country whose gro^rii was unchecked until that time. After the 
fall of Warangal w^e do not find even a single mscription in the whole of the 
Tclugu country mentioning the of the Golakl-^/Au or the Golaki' 

jwfl/Affjf of the Andhra country so ftequeutly referred to previously. 

There is another school of ^rauta Saiva m the Telugu country, known as 
Arddhja fiaivLsm. This is also said to have been propagated, from very 
ancient times, by twelve commonly known as ihddai-dcMiyas^ 

The first three of thcse> namely Revana, Manda. and Ekorama, are known 
as SiiLlkis {Siddha-tnya^. The next three dckdtyas^ namely Udbhat-^dhya, 
Veman-aradhya, and Visv-aradhya, arc coUectively familiar as the ArddJ^&- 
Next to them come Srlkantha or NiJakanthlchary^* Hanadauacharya, 

(Gul^y linca^N:) werr T^tfUtSk wHtds even made pitys-wton for human i^bcHiico fw the ^end 
wtLtaie/ Since The mffkt founded by YiSvc 4 ¥iiia ^inbhn at ^tandiiram in tbc Guntur digtrirt 
wag £fc Sjufh tajsiia, the Gofaid order iti the TcliJj^ Country to tuire hrcti noU^TAiq^i^, 

that IS, Vtrdt'Aa ot The order has nothing to do visJb Pi/Mpala. 
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and Bha^kaj^bliattacharya. These go hy the gcficiit name of the 

\^hilst lastly the three teachers Snpati Pandita^ hilaUikarjuna Pandiia, 
and Mafichana-Paiiidita form the famous Fn^tn-traya, x\ll these 
ihas and followed Vedic rites and ritual and yet at the same time preached 
Saivism throughout the country^ Those brahmanas who followed the ^aiva 
school of these ate called Jlrdd^as^ and Ur^gaMdrix. Their adherents 

even now form a distinct sett among the brahmmas of the Andhra country. 
They strictly observe caste dktinctioniS up to the present time. 

Mallikarjuna Pan^ta^ who was ouc of the s (xmlieni- 

porary of the Chalukya-Chofa feudatory chief, Veknid-doda of Chanda- 
voiu in the Guntur district, who ruled from Saka loSj to Saka 1105. 
P^uriki Somanatha, who Houdshed during the reign of the last Kakatiya 
monarch, Prataparudra of Warangal, composed a biography of Matlikixjum 
Pandita in Telugu in the Ehip^^da metre and thus immortalized him. Though 
he did not feel himself able personally to relinquish brihmanism and the 
Vedic ritual, yet MalUkarjuna Pao<hta greatly admired and respected Basava, 
the ministGr of the Kalachuri king, Bijjakd^'a, and the protagonist of the 
VTra-Saiva Srcbooh which had rejected Vedic rites and ceremonies and de¬ 
nounced caste distinctions. On the other hand, P 5 lkimki Somanatha, his 
biographer, is said to have become a Vlm-Sarva of the Bssava school of 
Kanaresc Saivism^ though he also seems to have been a brahmana by birth. 

Though the VLta-Saiva school in the Kanaresc country propagated by 
Basava was at irs zenith during this period it does not seem to have attracted 
adherents from the common people of the Andhra country to any con¬ 
siderable extent. The Vira- 5 aiva school of Basava also, no doubt, still has its 
followers in the Tclugu country, but their numbex is now very limited* They 
are called VTra-Saivas orLingayats. The Vica-Saivism of the Basava school did 
not flourish as w^idely in the Telugu country' during the Kikatlya period as did 
the Pa^upata school; yet the worship of Siva was widespread, and Saivism, of 
whichever school it may have been, was predominantduringthis whole period. 

The Saiva mufkij of the time were also educational institutions. They 
played a very important role in imparting religious teaching to their disciples. 
AH the important Saiva mufkas belonging to the Golaki order maintained 
teachers who taught the V^dsis^ the idstras^ the vanous arts, and the Stiva 
philosophy to their disdpies. Kings and nobles mside liberal grants of lands 
and villages to these monasteries for the support of the customary rites and 
festivals in temples and for the edocation of the students. Bach of these 
Saiva monasteries had a safm (feeding house) attached to it where free meals 
were available for all those who visited the place as pilgrims. 

Besides Srivism there were of course other faiths such as the Arhata-mafu 
and Vaishmvism. or Jainism, though in a declining stage, had 

not disappeared completely from the Andhra country as had its eomparuon 
faith, orthodox Buddhism. The Buddha had by this time become merdy one 
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of the d3?dj'JrdJof Vishpu and was thus fcab^orbed into Hinduism; but Jainism 
maintain ed to somc C 3 ttcnt its indi^ddual character. 

It is gcfictaily said that there was bitter persecurion of the Jains and that 
their temples were totally destroyed during the Kakativa period. The 
Basatfa PkTjsm and the Pm^farddfy^i-CAari/rj are dted in proof of this state¬ 
ment. These works mcntioii some of the places at which such arrocious acts 
were perpetrated, and the names of some of the Saivites who were responsible 
for such deeds. It is true that there was severe harassment of the Jains and 
destruction of their temples by the Vira Saivas of the Basava school in the 
Kanacesc country. In fact the Jains had already encountered cruelty and 
bigotty in the Tamil country centuries before and had suffered terribly at the 
hands of the Tamil Saiva saints such aa Tioijrianasarhbandat and others. 
This last mentioned teacher is said to hat*e vanquished the Jains in debate at 
Madura and it is related that on that occasion S^ooc Jainas were put to death 
hy impalement. The growth of the intensely emotional ^ai^^a hAuiti cult of 
the T amil country in the seventh and succeeding centuries of the Christian 
era^ and the aggressive Vira-^va school of die Kanarese eountryj w'hose 
doctrines were propagated by Baj^idaru Basava durbg the twelfth centuryj 
was largely responsible for the dechne of Jainism in general and for such 
atrocities as arc mentioned above. Most of the places at which such dreadful 
acts were perpetrated can be definitely located either in Tamil or in Kjinarese 
country^ and not in the Andhra territory* These cruel deeds^ however^ neces¬ 
sarily had thdr repercussions in the Andhra countty. But evidence is lacking 
to prove that destruction and massacre on such an estensive scale as in the 
Kanarcse country took place also in the Andhra-v/zAr* There h no doubt 
that traditional stories and legends csist to that effect, but these arc not con¬ 
firmed either by inscriptions or by other authentic contemporary evidence. 
Some stray acts and a few outbreaks here and there, if there were any, even if 
they should in fact be confrmed by irrefutable evidence, cannot be regarded 
as of common occurrence. On the contrary^ we know that Prola II, the son 
of n, granted some land to a Jain /fasadi established by Mailaniba,^ the 
wife of his minister, Betana Preggai^. And in fact some unpublished in¬ 
scriptions of the Kflkatiya period from Tclarigana record the installation of 
Jain images in temples at this time. In addition there is literary evidence to 
show that there were Jains at Waningal, the centre of the P^upata ^aivism, 
during the reign of Pmtapanidm, A certain Appaylcharya, a follower of 
Jainism and a resident of Warangal, wrote a work cdled the Jifu/tdraAoJ- 
otherwise known as Prahyk/haidraj during the rdgn of Vira 
Rudradeva or Pmtaparudra, The author of that work was a pupil of Push- 
pas^chity^a. He says that he completed that work in Saka 1141, on Sunday, 
the lOth /i^hi of the bright half of the month of Magha, On the whole, 
however, Jsiiuam was on the decline during the Kakariya period. 
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Nc3st to S^TiSrn comes VaisHrmvisrrv. This faith is known to uS at this time 
chiefly from this records of the construction of temples to the god Vishnu 
in his di&rent aspects* and from references to his worship- The type of 
which was in vogue later during the Vijayanagara period is 
conspicuous by ks absence during the times with which wc arc dealing. Very 
little is in flict knowri about the typ^ of Vaishnavism prevailing ia the 
Kakatiya period No religious VaishMvicharj’a is mentioned in any of the 
inscripdorLS of the Kakatiya princes and there is no evidence to show that 
there v™ any rivalry between Saivism and Vdshnsvism in the Kakatij^ 
kingdom in general. 

The Kakatiyas were great temple builders. Many temples of this period 
at Hanumakonda, Palariipeta^ PiUakniairi^ and several other places are stiU 
extant either in a half-mined condition or id a good state of preservation, 

ITie temple held a place of Supreme importance in the sodo-TcUgiou$ 
life of the period. It erected much benevolent infiucncc on the scMiial life of 
the village. It developed into a great religious as well as an educational 
institution. It had its own services for condMcring oftga-ifhoga and 
of the god iustalkd therein. GeneraUy the temple establishment jficludcd the 
s/hdffdJhjpufis^ a who was the accountant in charge of the temple 

treasury", joojdFiis (Jii;ad2siS)t nibanilkakdrUf who were engaged in performing 
services to God both daily and on special occasions, and a host of others. 
The temple Services included generally musical interludes by the musicians; 

also performed dances; pipers^ drummers,, players on the 
Adkiia both great and small, bAM^ and p^Ia^ tinibielk- 
bcarers, body-guards torch-bearers {Jirnff-Aoiah-tfi^ru), conch- 

blowers (iAa-iatiAu/atfJrtif players on bclhmctal bells 

(jigan/alovdm)^ &c. These services were paid for &om the pro¬ 

ceeds of endowments of land, or by the sripeuds received either in the form 
of cish or of food or af both, 'rhese temples were endowed liberally by those 
who constructed them—by nobles^* kingSj and rich merchants and lando’wnerSj 
with grants of lands, either wet or dry or botfe and of villages, whose rents 
and produce were devoted to the upkeep of religious foundations. 

Village and fanuJy ddtie$, such as ^kavfca, Mahuramma, Kakatamma and 
Kamcivart, were verj' popular and their worship was general throughout 
this period. 

During these times the performance of various religious acts such as 
vrata/j^S attained much importanccp Some of these like the 

/clyiETa-mj/jii, JuA/a sud AfiiA^ Dpa/hll-pratat 

and &c., described in the Kiilpa 

texts, are mentioned in Kakatiya inscriptions. The performance of vrafa was 
an act from which the pcrfp-tmer acquired much merit. Pilgrimages also wctic 
often undertaken with the same object. Those who were unable themselves 
to go on a pilgrimage used to perform it by proxy* 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


E iRLY man of the Deccan has left some engtavings on rocks which 
show his sense of the pictorial art in the drawing of both human and 
' aninial figures, however crude they may be. Some notable eJtampla 
of these drawings are on a hill near Benkal (Plate I tf), a village in the Ganga- 
vati taluk of the Raichur District.^ One of them represents a hunting scene, 
the figures of horses with riders being prominent in it. One hunter is armed 
with an axe which closely resembles a metal weapon, and on this assumption 
the drawing may not be considered to date back earlier than the Iron age, 
and may even be much later. Another class of ancient monuments which 
bear some relation to Buddhist architectural forms in regard to their origin 
is represented by the megalitliic tombs of the Deccan, They exist in great 
abundance, and among them ‘calms’, or tumuli with stone circles, show a 
striking resemblance to the Buddhist stupas^ and may be their earlier proto¬ 
types (Plate 11 ), But architecture as a fine art must possess certain aesthetic 
features and must also indicate a creative effort in the shaping of humM 
actions towards the attainment of intellectual progress and elevation of life 
in its various aspects. The prehistoric monmneots of the Deccan &il ftr 
bdow such a standard and therefore they cannot be studied in this chapter. 
The earliest specimens of fine art of which the dates con he fixed on 
palacogiaphical grounds arc Buddhist antiquities, representing painting, 
sculpture, and architectural themes, But these do not date back earlier than 
the second century a,c., although the art which they exhibit is of a well- 
developed type and must have taken one or two or mtsrc millenniums to 
reach that stage;. To expand and justify this view it may be observed that the 
representations of four-storied buildings in the fa^des of the caves at 
Kondaije and Bei^, with projecting balconies supported by curved brackets 
and deeply recessed windows fitted with latticed screens of elegant design, 
show a long tmditioQ and continuous progress in the art of architecture, and 
could not have sprung up aU of a sudden in the second century b.c., Co 
which date the monuments have been assigned on the basis of the mscrip- 
rtnng carved on them (Plate H This opinion is further confirmed by the 
arrangement of the small and large rafters and cross-beams carved m the 
rock<eiling of the vihant at Kondanc. The arrangement suggests engineering 
* The heat njulB by vWch In upptoarii Beahal il fram the G«lga™tWJini^« toad; » 

»th hinncira offnear the iixill miltttone irbenroiiunlt from GaiiifSvetl. 

* Kcpo^itie liud ate badi ia the Bombay Swe mw, but in the omtntiM i fn i f i etJ uiely 
pttcedii^ the Chweiin ciu ihcy wuuld Iuitc bekMiged tn the Audliri ktngdcwn of the 
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principlgs rnsiiHn g the Strength of the building oo the one hand and 
economy of cost on the other by a judidous use of beams of suitable 
dimensions (Plate TI h). 

For the spedmens of sculpture also^ it will be convenient to refer to the 
above monuments agsdn^ although in the second century b,c, the art of 
carving seems to have reached a high-water mark all over the Deccan^ and 
the sculpture of the eastern ione as shown in the statuary of A mari\^tl (Plate 
ID n) is as vivid and graceful as that of the central and western zones* 
Among the sculptures at Bedsa and Konda^e, which will be described in 
some detail later in this chapter, the YaAski and YaAshsisF riding on horses 
in the at the former place axe so bold in conceprion and so 

life-like in expression that they can he placed with advantage side by side 
with the best spedmens of sculpture in the world (Plate Ill As the art 
is purely iodigenoiia, it must have had its origin many centudra earlier in 
order to attain such perfection of tedinique and force of style* In the ickfjtfyd- 
cave at Kondane the dandng figures are not only delighrftil because of the 
grace of their pose but they also show an exuberance of spirit based on a 
fuller significance of life (Flares IV-V)* The intellectual and technical quali¬ 
ties of these specimens represent a highly developed art, suggesting long 
practice and continuous progress of thought. 

Fortunately some specimens of the painting of this period have also 
survived, and they too confirm the above view regarding the beginning of 
the art of the Deccan in a remote period, hundreds of years before the Chiis^ 
tian era. These spedmens axe preserved in a No, lo, at Ajanta, 

which has two inscriptions that help to fix its date. One of them is carved on 
the facade of the cave, and the o^cr painted on the wall of its left aisle. 
According to both Indian and European epigraphists, among whom the 
German savant, Profi Luders, is prominent, the painted inscription belongs 
to the middle of the second century D.C., while the mscription of the fa^de 
is still earlier^ certain characters showing Aiokan forms. The painting 
connected with the former inscription represents a Buddhist story, the visit 
of a raja to ihe B«ft/-trce under which the Buddha obtained enlightenment. 
The painting is a long one but the greater part of it has been destroyed by 
time. The portion near the h fairly intact, and represents the rail 

with his family and attendants on the left aide, and a large party of miiririans 
and dancers, comprising fifteen artistes, on the right. The painter has 
attempted to present human life in aU its aspects, rdigious as well as worldly, 
and the portrayal of the figures expresses not only spirituri feeling but also a 
joyful outlook on the beautiful features of the world. This painting further 
exhibits a happy combination of emotion on the one hand, and on the Other 
of technical niceties such as are to be found only in well-developed art. 

In emphasizing the antiquity of the fine arts of the Deccan two questions 
arise incidentally, first, whether these arts have any connexion with the Indus 
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vallev cultuie, the date of which hss been tentatively ihsed in the middle of 
the third miilenniwn b,c.; and secondly, whether the arts in their origin and 
essential features arc indigecious Or arc based on those of the western Asiatic 
countries. The answer to the first question is not difficult to give, for there 
is apparently nothing in ctnnmon between the styles or technique of the- 
sculpture and architecture of the Deccan and those of the Indus valley. Unless 
the writings on the seals should, if ever deciphered, prove the contrary, it 
will be safe to assume that the Indus valley antiquities are more intimately 
connected with their prototypes in Babylonia and other ancient countries 
of Western Asia than with the specimens of art produced in the Deccan dur¬ 
ing the first oiillennlum b.c. 

As regards the second question, it may be observed that in the latter part 
of the first Tniltrnni tim B.C,, ot cvcn earlier, foicignets who are known in 
history contempofary records under the names of Sakas (Scythians), 
?(dtissas (Parthians), and Yasmas (Greeks) cute ted the Deccan in consider¬ 
able numbers and ^came merged in the general population of the country. 
The earliest of these were probably Sttkas or Scythians, who, after leaving 
their original home on the shores of the Caspian Sea, had settled down in the 
country' to the east of Farsistan, which was subsequently named after them 
Sistan (Sakistan, Arahidzed form Sajist^)- They entered India probably both 
through Afghanistan and through Sindh, and the emigrants proceeding 
through the latter province spread towards the Deccan. The megalithie 
tombs of the Deccan have been attributed by some eminent archaeologists 
to such Scythian immigrants, because these tombs bear a dose resemblance 
to their prototypes in other countries of the world wherever the Scythians 
went. If this view be accepted, the entry of the Scythians into the Dcccan 
must be placed at several millenniums b.c., for the pottery and the iron and 
bronae implements which have been found in the majority of the megaiithic 
tombs show a primitive culture. 

As regards the Vehliivas^ they would have come in the wake of the 
and, as in North-west India, there may have been settlements of the 'PMatuts 
in the Deccan and the provinces bordering on the north and north-west of it 
even before the Buddha preached his doctrine in the fifth century B.C. The 
Ymanas (Greeks) came to India firs? with Alexander and their migration to 
the southern provinces was probably connected with motives to extend 
rheir political power, as well as to propagate the Buddhist religion, for the 
nam^ s of many Yatfasss are associated with the monuments of that faith. 

Now studying the monuments themsrives, we may note that although some 
archaeologists have connected the style of the rock-hewn shrmes of the 
Deccan with the architecture of the rock-hewn tombs of Egypt and Persia, 
yet the idea of dwelling in caves, in the primitive period for personal safety 
and later, in a stage of intellectual and spiritual advancement, for contempla¬ 
tion and enlightenment, has been inherent in man in the East as well as in 
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the West. The mniial caverns may have ac^juired sanctity as the abode of 
risftii, for whose comfoit thdr devoted disciples may have removed the 
irregular features of the habitets of such pious by dressing the walls 
and c 3 ciimg$ and levelling the floors- This process would have developed in 
cQutsc of time aad a conventional style arisen of building shrines and 
replicas of tombs by cutting the rock. The cave temples of the 

Deccan arc therefore indigenous in regard both to their origin and to their 
development and their architecture seems to have been copied from earlier* 
or contemporary* wooden or brick and stone structures- The influence of 
wood architecture is apparent not only in the shape of the pillars and their 
inward inclination,^ but also in the presence of scnii'<irctikr rafters of wood 
in the ceilings of the early fAa/Vyd-caves ai Karle, Kondi(je, and Ajanta* 
which are actually redundant in rock-hewn shrines but would have been an 
essential feature of the ceiling of a wooden building. Similarly^ the beams 
and rafters of the f^ihlra-CAV^ at Kondane deafly show that they have been 
copied from the flat ceilings of structures built of bricks or of stone. Bricks 
of large size and of strang tesrure were made in the Deccan from quite 
early timeSj and. in the excavations at Ajanta the bricks found at the base of 
the facade of cave X probably date from the second century b.c.* for the 
inscription referring to the construction of the fa5:adc is in second century 
H*C+ characters.^ During the period extending from the first to the third 
centuries a.c., or going still fiirther back^ the use of bricks for walk seems 
to have been quite common in the Deccan for both religious and secular 
building* Similarly^ flat ce il i n gs resting on wooden beams also came into 
voguCj although the majority of the dwellings were wooden structures with 
barrel-shaped or circular roofs. Some of these houses were of more than cmc 
story* and had, as we have noticed abovcp balconies and latticed windows 
opening on the front of the building. The bulk of the population lived in 
huts built of mud wails and straw roofs such as are seen in the villages today. 
The style of architecrure* as shown by the archaeological monuments, or as 
represented in the early paindngs of Ajanta, or the sculpture of the Buddhist 
caves, indicates no foreign influenee as &r as can be seen, c 3 icept for the 
apridal form of the which bears a striking resemblance to the plans 

of the Roman basilicas, or to the srill earlier Phoenician temples of Jilalta, 
although the latter have a scmi-dircular projection at both ends in the length 
of the structure. The Bla^hai^ which according to the Mushtn tradition w^as 
built by Abrahana* has ati apsidat extension at one end, called at the present 

^ TIk pot-tbrnpCfi dT the pllJaP nho KCm id ha,t<c been irapicd fium vood^ CdluntfU, tbe 
cThJs of whkh were placed in pots to sofcguaid them fxvm ihc Mcwlt of white ajata of tcnniEn?. 

^ 'll]f eEz£ of tbe btkki iiLfa!DV£rr<l at AjantB U t length 2.1 in., bncadtl: 12 in.^ And Efaickness 3 Id. 
Btkka of umiUr dirnenskma ha-rc ako Ekco found Ln escawdocia it Fikhan, Uic inckfu »piiAl 
of Souvihsnia. Brirlrs^ a littln iuuillcr in eizc but vcfy Strong id icitu»^ have been faiiod in 
the Ea u O i v a tJtma it KocidArmr. AiTVOng wedi^-ehaped and squun bdcka bai-c ftllO beto 

CdUDiI, thf former used iu tbe oteninr tn&c of a sf/^. 
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rime the la studying the old Phe^emdan temples one notice^ that the 

square or rectangular part of the building was meant for housing the image? 
of gods, acid the semi-circular or drcular projections were sacciheial pits for 
holding offerings to deities. Phoeniciaas were espett builders and wood- 
carvers in King David's tiFnc, and he invited a party of PhocmeUn artisans 
to assist him in building the temple at jenxsalem.^ Phoenicians were ai$o 
great sea-traders, and references in the Old Testament to gold, spices, and 
peacocks, which are specially associated with the western coast of India^ 
indicate that there was Some sea-borne trade between the western part of 
tbc Deccan and the western Asiatic countries* There is thus some possibility 
that the apsidal plan of tbc house of God of the Phoenicians was copied in 
India as it was at Mecca, which was situated in the middle of the caravan 
route from Palestine to the Yemen. The form may indeed have sprung up 
independently here, for the oflering of sacrifices would have required at the 
beginning a circular pit, which at a later period might have become a con¬ 
ventional form for the altar. But against the latter view are the Gicts that the 
apsidal form of the temples disappeared from India with the waning of the 
Buddhist rdigion, and that except in the case of one or two temples In South 
India this plan is not to be noticed among Brahmmic temples elsewhere^ 
The offering of sacrihees to gods was an essential featnre of the Brihmanic 
faith from the begioning, and if the apsidal form of temples had originated 
and developed in the E>cccan or in India, it would not have been given up 
on the extinction of the Buddhist religion^ 

Minor traces of western Asiatic influence may also be seen in the early 
sculpture of the Dcccan, for instance in the winged animals at Pjtalkhori, 
Aurangabad District, the crenellated or stepped parapet carved at Kond^e^ 
Karle, Ajanta, and other early Buddhist sites, and the bell-shaped capitals of 
the pillars of many andent monuments in the Deccan. Among these, the 
winged animals have a dose resemblance to their prototypes m Assyria; the 
Stepped parapet which is so common in North African Islamic monuments 
has recendy been discovered on the monuments of Ur (Chaldaea) and must 
have come to India from the latter place. The bctl-shapcd capitals have a 
striking affinity to thdr prototypes at Persepolis, and this form may have 
been introduced into India by the early Parthian (PaAIata) converts to 
Buddhism. Such similarities are, however^ few, and it would be a sad mistake 
to conclude from them that the architecture or sculpture or other arts of the 
Deccan are wholly or even largely of foreign origin. 

As the specimens of art belonging to the early period are of a more 
developed character in the Decon than are those to be found north of the 
Narmada, and the Godavari, it appears that the line arts had not ordy an 
indE:pcndcnt but a much cairlier beginning in the Deccan thm they had in 
Northern India. For example, the architecture and sculpture of rise rock- 

* I Qirofucles» x%i\, ij. 
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hewn shrines of the Eteccan arc of a much higher ijufllity than those of the 
jocJt-tcmples of Sihar and Orissa. As regards the superior workmanship to 
be noticed in the lion-capital of Samlth, or the carving at Stfichl. it maj he 
observed that it is doubtful whether the fotmer repfesents Indian craftarrmn- 
ship, while at the latter place there are inscriptions to show that artisans of 
the Deccan were employed to build and embellish the Great Stupa. Andhras 
were politically strong enough to resist the encmachments of the Mautyas, 
and after the fall of the latter dynasty they actually defeated their successors^ 
the Suhgas, and took possession of a large part of their empire^ al most up to 
the borders of Magadha. The gold industry of the Deccan was in a flourishing 
condition in the time of Aioka, and the references to the c-^pott of jet^ 
and fabrics by Kautilya and early foreign writers confirm the impression 
that during the centuries preceding the Chrisdan era the Dcccm was not only 
an rmp ftfium of trade but a great centre of culture and civilization. 

It may further be observed that the human figures represented in the 
sculpture or painting of the Deccan are mainly aborigin^' showing that 
the sculptor or painter had before his mind the people of his own stock even 
when tatting or portraying the figures of gods and goddesses. But this 
feature of the art of the Deccan is lost in the third century a.d., when the 
Andhras were succeeded by the Vakatakas who had matiimonui] relations 
with the Guptas. In the later sculpture and paindng of the Deccan the ptm- 
dpal figures have Aryan features, while the aborigines appear only as ser¬ 
vants or play a similar role. 

The potter’s craft was also fairly well developed in the centuries immedi¬ 
ately preceding or following the Christian era. and the terra-cotta figurines 
discovered in the eicavations at ICondapur exhibit not only the skill of the 
craftsman in faithfully representing the facial features, but also a superior 
art in giving expression to the character and feding of the semi-religious 
personages represented. The jeweller’s art had also reached a high stage of 
elegance and many a decorative modf to be noticed in the early architertuie 
and sculpture of the Deccan is borrowed from jewellery patterns and designs. 
All these erafn; sccm to have been closely correi^ed, and as a nmter- 
sculptnt may have played the role of an expert architect in the designing of 
rock-hewn shrines, similarly a goldsmith would have acred in the same 
capacity for the dKorative schemes which form such an important feature 
of monuments. These questions will be discussed further when the 
architecture, sculpture, and p aintin g of the Deccan arc described separately 
in chronological order. 

‘ Fieutes ciffoitlgaeii.i'tf**/or oirved »tboars of «vci in nwne phres, aitd ihcy 

on fie euOy by ibeir heiid-geef, di«a. liid foot.^vear (PUir XXm m}. 
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N the prelimina^ tei:imrk$ ciiade above it has been shown that the earliest 



specimens of architecture to be found in the Dcccan belong to the Buddhist 


-L faith, which flourished there from about the third century to the seventh 
century when it became practically extinct. The Brahmaiwc faith was 
patronised during this pcricxi by many of the rulers, but for the history of 
the architecture of the Deccan the revival of this latter system of belief begins 
in the sixth century A.D., under the ChijukyaSy who were enthusiasde patrons 
of architecture. They adorned their capital^ Badamj^ with rock-hewn shrines, 
some of which srill crist and represent the earliest B^hmanic monuments of 
this style in the Deccan. The ChaJukjTis in the northern part of the Dcc)can 
were ousted by the Rishttakufas, who built some temples of ouesranding 
merit at Ellora during the seventh and eighth centuries A.o, These shrines 
are hewn out of the living rock although their plans, comprising a fore¬ 
court, a room for the sacred bull, Nmdi^ a hall with a pordeo ixt front and 
the ceila or shrine at the back, are copied from tempJes built of brick and 
stone which were being constructed on the same model about that time. At 
ElJora there are also rock-hewn shrines belonging to the Jaina faith, and these 
were probably carved in the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. Among them 
the Indra Sabha group is the most important, and indeed, both in orna¬ 
mental detail and in workmanship, it is in no way inferior to the Brihmanic 
caves. 

Among the oldest structutal shrines which still exists the temple at Aihole* 
is tspcdaHy interesting, because, like the Buddhist it has an apsidal 

plan, although the temple dedicated to Vishnu. It was probably built in 
the seventh century a.d., during the reign of Vikrairiaditya-Saiya^raya, the 
first Ch^ukyan king of this name.^ About the same time, or a few decades 
later, was built the well-known Saiva temple^ Papanltb;^ at PattadakaL^ Its 
design compiises a square hall and a square ceUa with a porch of the same 
plan between them. The cella has a spire above it, the curvilinear fbnn of 
which, although copied in the temples at Alampur in the Raichur District, 
is more akin to the shape of the spires of Bhnvane 5 var and Konarak 
templc^j and also to the form of the majority of spkes in Notth India, The 
general form of the spires of the Deccan temples is that of a storied building, 

^ AOiolt, m viilj^ in the Bijopur disCrict- [t if fjir from Bidimj, ths old capital oC the Chi|u^ 

* /wfW Till, 

’ Piat f ftd ikH l u ten (nils nortb-eui of Badlmi and dght miki nuth^vat of Aitoie* 
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the dimensions of which gcaduall^ decrease as it rises upward. The spires 
arc fi nall y crowned with circular caps and hnials of artistic design. 

The stTOCtural temples of the Deccan, built between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries a.d,, form a noagiitficent group, and their architectural features 
eshibit the influence of both North Indian and South Indian temples. The 
later Chilukyas, the Yadavas, and the Kikatlyas who ruled over the Deccan 
during this period were fond of architecture, and their buildings ate charac¬ 
terized by a breadth of vision and loftiness of spirit on the one hand and by 
superior crafts manship on the other. The oflajority of these temples are 
dedicated to Siva, but some heloog to the Vaishtiavaitecult, whik the number 
of fanes built by Jains is not inconsiderable. 

To give the reader a clear idea of the artistic merits and special features of 
the archiiecturc of the Deccan it will be best to describe some of the typical 
monumentB of the country. Taking the Buddhist shrines ttrst, which ate the 
oldest chronologically, it may he observed that the sfupajr were perhaps the 
most sacred, each having been raised on a relic of the mortal remains of 
the Buddlia. Originally the form of the sfslfxt as a burial-mound seems to 
haTc been adopted from the hemispherical tumuli of the Scythians/ or from 
the megalithic tombs (cairns) of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Deccan and 
South India, for such tombs are found in great abundance there, this as 
it may, it is a fact that by the third century B.c., i.e. during the life-time of 
ASoka, the s/upa bad assumed a definite form, i.e, a found base, rising 
perpendicularly up to a certain height, a dome-shaped structure testing upon 
and being itself surmounted by a casket-shaped apex which ultimately 
was crowned with an umbrella, the emblem of both religious and secular 
dignity. Round the base of the structure w as arranged a path for dreunura- 
bulation, which was enclosed outw ardly by a railing with ^teways facing 
the cardinal points. The Andhea-rif/j, or the country adjoining the dcl^ 
of the rh'ers Krishqa and Godavari, was a great stronghold of the Buddhist 
religion from the third century b.c. down to the sixth or seventh century 
A.D. , and remains of several hundred s/Hpaf have been traced in this pit of 
the country, the latest discoveries having been made at Nagiijunako^tfja on 
the southern bank of the Kiishiii, in the present Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency. 

For the purpose of this chapter a short description of the central s/upa at 
Amaravati, which was perhaps the most magnificent in this part of the 
country, will suffice. Unfortunately, the s/Spa docs not exist now. 1 1 was in 
a ruinous condition in 1797, when Colonel Mackenae first saw it, and since 
then the hulk of its ftagments have been removed to London where they are 

^ Ai EOEiib* hare* sciikinfi renenibknrE tjo tkiix pro^otypra in Etrarii^ Spain, and SoutbEm 

Fiance^ totix ifdiMologisES, h Ufas obatfved *bo¥C 719)* arc oF optcikita that dae 

ro<igalidiic ttwnbt of the Decesn and Sdulbcm India Trarfi built by Scythmoa {SaAar) when thcf 
spread ovez this pan of India. 
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preserved and exhibited at the British Museum^ and the residue kept in the 
comitry arc now housed and displayed at the Government ^•luseum in 
Madras. According to the descriptions given by esperts,^ it appears that 
the base of the sfupa was of considerable being approxinmtdy t6z ft. in 
diameter. It was wainscoted with sculptural marble, the arttsric and icono- 
graphic features of which will he discussed at the appropriate place in this 
chapter* Above the drculai base was built the domc^ which seems to have 
been fcom 120 to 140 ft. in diameter* The lower portion of the dome, which 
rose almost perpendiculatly from the base, was also encased with marble 
slabs containing rcprcscncations of the s/upa itself and jaf^Aa stories cara^eti 
artistically in The upper part of the dome was built of brick and 

covered with stucco on which floral designs and religious emblems were 
similarly executed in low relief* 

The apex of the dome comprised a casket with an umbrella rising above it- 
Both of them were elegantly carved. The base of the sfupa projeaed some 
three feet wards each of the cardinal points; this plan was resorted to with 
the double object of breaking the monotony of the uniform surface of the 
base and of affording support to the five monolithic pillars which were built 
at those points, aJoug the upper pari of the drum of the The mono¬ 

lithic plUars in thdr turn represenied a decorative feature of the itiipa, and 
also added strength to the masonry of the building by serving as bul tresses. 
A processional path was arranged round the j/^pa so that the votaries 
might walk round the building in a ceremonial manner and also view with 
due respect and reverence the various emblems of the faith and the scenes 
from the life of the Master, The path was enclosed by a marble railing 
externally and ihcrc were gateways for entry and est in different directions. 

This sfNpz when intact must have represented a vigorous style of archi¬ 
tecture, h^ed upon lofty religious ideals and a highly developed artistic 
sense. The latter two features of the early architecture of the Dcccan arc 
more impressively represented in the Buddhist ot cathedrals^ the 

plans of whidij as was observed above, resemble closely those of the Roman 
basilicas. Among such shrines the Bhija^ Bedsa, Pitalkhori, Karle, 

Kond^e, Nasik, Junmr, and Ajonta constitute a magnificent group, and 
they all belong to the first rwo centuries immedktdy preceding the Christian 
era* Being almost coeval in age they possess many common fcaturtSj such as 
the use of w^ooden rihs in the vault of the ceilings the wooden screen in the 
horse-shoe arch above the main entrance^ the winged animals and sphinxes 
above the capitals of pillars (Plate VI a), the pyiamid-shapcd parapet 
carved on the &i^de (Plate VI the inward leaning of the jambs of 
doorways and columns of the haU, and the bell-shaped Persepolitaa design 
of the capitals of pillars (Plate VH a). These temples vary in dimensions, 

' For a detailed acEouct nf tbe AnutfivnU srUpi, MC T*i Slupii of smd 

AnbKulogIn] Survey of Southern India^ 1S&7. 
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and although the ehai^a at Katie !S the most spadous/ and also the 
most imposmg io regard to its atxhitectuial detail (Plate VII i), yet as its 
facade has lost many of its original features, a description of the {hoitya at 
Bet^a will be more suitable for the present review because this latter temple 
is romparatively in a better state of preservation. The plan of this 
resembles in arrangement to a certain extent the plan of the early Christian 
churches, comprising the nave, the side-aisles, and the apse containing the 
stupe or dag>iM. The side-aisles join in a scmi-drcular passage behind the 
da^pha. The thaitya at Bedsa has an imposing portico in front of it. the 
pillars of which rise to a height of z j ft. and arc crowned with ligures of 
animals. Some of these have human riders, the latter being carved with 
skill. Thesc figjures are not only bold in conception but also 
most vivid in expression (Plate ID b). The shafts of the pillars are octagonal 
in design, and they spring from pot-shaped bases and are surmounted with 
fluted bells which, accor^g to Feigusson, arc more Persepolitan in dHsgn 
Than the capitals of pillars at any other place in India. The portico, which is 
in the form of a veranda, measures 30 fr. i in. in length and 11 ft. in width. 
The ceiling, owing to the height of the pillars and side-walls, is too high, hut 
the rich carving attracts the eye at once and the idea of any incongruity does 
not rise even in the mind of the most discerning critic (Plate VIH a). The 
designs include religious architectural motifr, such as the rail and the ckai^a- 
window with its lattice-work; but they are repeated so often, and are carved 
in such a skilful manner, that the whole loots like a goldsmith’s work, and 
the love of the Deccan artist for richness of ornamentation is abundantly 
illustrated. 

There are two cdls at each end of the veranda towards the right and left, 
the first cell on the latter side being incomplete. They have stone benches, 
and the jambs of rheir doors slant slightly inwards, both features indicating 
the early age of the excavation. Above the lintels of the cell-doors there is 
first a floral lattice design, and above that the rood-screen pattern, such as is 
to be seen in original wood in the fW/yj-windows of Kondanc and Bhaja. 
Access to the interior of the fkm^a is given by three doors, the middle one 
of which is larger in dimensions than the two in the sides. The gallery in the 
sill of the great xrindow, above the main entrance, extends j ft. 7 la, into the 
cave, which, besides the two irregular pillars in front, has twenty-four 
octagonal shafts, 10 ft, j in. high, separating the nave from the side aisles. 
The entire dimensions of the fkai^a are: length, 4j ft. 4 In., width, m ft. 
The pillars are plain in design and ex«pt for the few religious symbols 
carved on them, and the lail-pattetn executed on the dagsba, there is a 
complete absence of omameniation in the Interior of the shrine, and this 

* The gcnEial dimerskMJ* of the intriiot of (hi* teonplc ue 114 f(. } in. ftom The cnuBucc lO the 
bock mil; 4J h. 6 in. tfafe comluiicil Wlddl of the ccnlial hall and the side^uki; and 4) ft. the hdg^ht 
from ihc to the rock m i lmg . 
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feature adds to its solemn dignity. The ceiling had originally wooden ribs 
but these have now completely disappeared. The da^pha is rather slim in 
proportions diflers in general appearance from the dsgpbas of Karle and 
Ajanta. Another feature o£ the carving of the cathedral is that it has no 
representation of the Buddha, such as is to be seen freely in the tkat^ns of 
later date—^fourth-sixth centuries a.d. Caves XIX and XXVI of Ajanta are 
excellent examples of the {ktatyas of the late Buddhist period, because they 
belong to the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. respectively. In these temples the 
use of wood for the rafters of ceilings, or for the latrioe-work of the 
window, is entirely discarded; the pillars of the hall rise perpendicu¬ 
larly and the pyramid-shaped parapet docs not appear. The pillars ate round 
and they have spiral fluring with bands of floral or jewellery designs 
arranged at difletent levels in their height. The figures of the Buddha seated 
nn a throne, or standing, are carved in a variety of poses in the tri* 

fodum as wcU as on the back of the aisles. Rjcpresentadotis of the Master 
may also be noticed in niches carved on the dagi/bs itself. Both the eat- 
teriors and interiors of these temples are profusely adorned with sculpture, 
and the ralm and solemn effect of the earlier shrines is replaced by ma^- 
ficence and splendour. The carving taken by itself is exquisite both in design 
and workmanship, but its excess in the architectural scheme of the temples 
wearies the eye and also tends to disturb that tcanquilliry of mind which one 
would wish to fed in the interior of a religious shrine (Plates VUI 

The third type of the early monuments of the Deccan is the vihdrs, or the 
monastery evolved from a natural cavern wherein a holy personage dwelt 
and meditated. The riharas of the pre-Christian period are not only plain 
but rather austere in design, comprising a middle room with. cells 
arranged on three sides of it. The cells arc of small dimensions, and they are 
connected with the main room by very narrow doors. In the cells benches 
are cut in the rock, and on one side of them the surf^e of the rock is kept a 
little raised to serve the purpose of a pillow for the head when the Buddhist 
monks slept on these benches. Gave Xm of Ajanta is a very good example of 
an early Buddhist vihdra. Its middle room is i ft, wide, i 64 ft- deep, and 
7 ft. high. There are seven cells, W'hich projed from the main room, three of 
them being on the left side and two on each of the back and right sides. The 
monastic life permitted no ostentation, but the love of ornamentation being 
almost inherent in the people of the Deccan the bidkskus began to carve 
religious symbols, such as the or the sacred balustrade, or the rood- 

screen, over the doors of their cells from the earliest times. The vihdras at 
Bhaja, Beds!, Junnar, Nisik. and Ajanta, which all belong to the second or 
first century b.c,, arc adorned with such emblems, but the ornamentation 
shows considerable restraint and there is no lavisbness such as is to be 
noticed in the decoration of the fa^dcs of (hid^ss of the same ^riod. As 
the popularity of the Buddhist faith increased the number of hhikshiu^ the 
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dimm^iom of die piMras expanded quickly» and some early monasteries at 
Kond^e and Nasik have large halls in their centres. At the latter place, 
caves rn and VTH, both of which are monasteries, and according to the 
inscriptions which they bar belong to the pre-Christian period, havespadous 
bails, and also pillared verandas in front of them for protection against rain 
and suTL Cave No. Ill, which seems to be the earlier of the two, has a hall 
which is 41 ft. wide and 46 ft- deep. It has also a bench on three sides and 
seventeen cells; seven on the right side, fiv^ at the back, and five on the left. 
The sculpture and the form of the pillars of these two caves resemble chose 
of the rAar^-cave at Katie, and it wEl not be wrong to infer that all three 
belong to the same period. 

which in the beginning wierr only monastcEies through the 
religious acal of the hh/esAus^ developed into temples by the indusion of an 
image^hamber in the back of the pjAam, Although iiag^bas are car\'ed in 
some of the earliest yet the introduction of a shrine with an ante¬ 

chamber Into the general plan of the t'/Aura seems to have come into vogue 
when the Alah^dmi doctrine permitted the reptesentatioti of the Buddha m 
human form for purposes of adoration. At Ajanta, cave IV is periiaps the 
earliest piAar^i on this plan, and it has a spadous hah 87 Fl square in the 
middle with an anee’-chambet and a shrine at the back. The large dimensions 
of this cave, combined with the massiveness of its architecEural features 
(Plate X tf), with the frugal use of decorative work, present a faithful 
picture of Buddhist rdigious digiiitj'‘j reflecting the practical restraint of the 
Buddhist monasde life on the one hand and the expansiveness of spiritual 
life on the other. The piAdnt was probably excavated in the third century a.d. 
or sdh earlier/ but the work on the doorway and the windows may have 
been done at a later datc^ At thia juncture it should be pointed out that in the 
early centuries of the Qirisdan era, the first to the third a.d.^ some structural 
buildings also in the form of s/upas^ and vrkiras were built in the 

Deccan. Th^ fiaj^yas at Ter, Kondapur,^ and Patdgiri^ belong to this period. 
They are built of large bricks, but the dimensions of these structures ate so 
small that they can never have been examples of architectural grandeur, even 
when they were intact. The at Ter has undergone much altexadon on 

account of its having been converted into a temple of another cult, and it is 
impossible to form any idea of the artisdc merits of the original building 

' This rihdris maj hatt bent biailt it tlie Ismc time u ihc cMar^-csvc X al Ajantx, for fl tvmplE cf 
cDlossaJ iitt A luge mmissticry for RecommoiiAciDn of tnonha. The uitE-cEiarnbcr uid 

the ihritK rn^Y have, been added at b. iBtcr dace. 

^ Kondipur h fborty-lhlte miks o£ HydetBbfld and chr brat way tp flpprtach 

tl il tn travel the firji chury-^crai miles on the BLdar Kiad Mid the ictnwftrng >ix by a fkur-wcatiiEx 
rnod whkh bas been Maidj mad^ tnuttprablc for the dnnvcniciijCE af Tufcon the Public Works 
Dcpiartirciit of the Hyderabad State 

* h B liUk-Hik in the ^^gQadB district on wblril temama of liMfkrs Wete found m the 

cmiise of cxcBVBtknH itlade by the Arcbjiecilogicil DepBrUoent of HydcraE^ the yeOfi 
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&om present appcaiante. The ^Aailyas of Kondapur^ which have been exposed 
to view in the murse of escavadons carried out by the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad in 1541-z^ are of insignificant dhuensions, the 
western measuring aj ft. 4 in. by 10 ft, 4 in. and the eastern 11 ft. 4 in. 

by 2.1 ft. These structures when compared with the grand rock-hewn 
tk^d^as of Kadc, Bhlj5, and Ajanta betray a lack of the iofty idealism and 
breadth of vision which are to be noticed in the latter fiaityaj. 

Apart from structural buildings, the rock-hewn shrines of this period 
(first to third centuries a.d.) also show no creative effort, the same archi¬ 
tectural forms and designs beirig repeated and the artistic effect being rather 
one of imitation than of originality* With the waning of the poHtisal ascen¬ 
dancy of the Andhras the artistic impulse of the people of the Deccan seems 
to have deteriorated^ and the passing of the sovereignty to the Vakatakas^ 
who came from the norths and had matrimonial relations with the Guptas, 
ultimately proved most useful by breathing a fresh spirit of life into art in all 
its forms. Further^ the rigorous ascetidsm of the H/myma school had in 
course of time dimmed the original bright outlook on the joys of lifei and 
the introduction of the doctrine during the rule of the Yakatakas, 

fourth to fifth century a.d., saved the emodonai aspect of the art of the 
Deccan from complete etiolation. The PihJrdi of Ajanta^ belonging to this 
period, bear eloquent testimony to the joyous outlook which the votaries of 
the Buddhist faith had on the beauty of rtaiure and the aims and Ideals of 
life in general. Among these monasteries caves I-O and XVI-XVIJ deserve 
special notice; the last two bear contempoEary InscriptiDns fixing their dates 
in the last quarter of the fifth century a.d. Cave I is the largest of these four 
PikdraSj comprising a porch^ a veranda, a hall with corridors on all four sides» 
an ante-chamberf and a shrine in which a colossal figure of the Buddha is 
carved. There ate also fourteen cells in the interior of this ivAJrff and two in 
the veranda, one at each end. The veranda is 64 fh long, *5 ft. wide, and 1 z ft. 
6 in. high. A large door in the middle, with beautifully carved jambs and 
cnmblature, gives access to the great hall which is 64 ft. square, its ccHirig 
being supported by a colonnade of twenty pillars, leaving aisles 9 ft. 6 in. 
wide all round. The ante-chamber, at the back of the hall, measures 10 ft. by 
3 ft. and leads to the shrine through a richly carved door. The shrine b 
square in pkn, measuring 10 ft. on each side. 

The exterior view of this monastery has been somewhat marred by the 
destruction of the pettch which was the prominent feature of it, but the 
several bands of carving on the architrave, reptesenting scenes from the life 
of the Buddha, elephant-fights, and hunting expeditions, have been executed 
with consummate skill and show sculpture of a high order- 

The plIIaTS in the interior of this cave exhibit much ingenuity both in 

' In Monograph No- ifip Ghatotkadii kai;:ttptkK»A''-Vr 

lui tried to fitid thelf pbl«of origin m fbe Eastunl DcCCail. 
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variety of form and pictuiesqueness of orn a men tal detail (Plate X b), and 
these features, combined with the general e&cc of spadousaess, produced 
by the large dimensions of the monastery, make it one of the dnest tfibdras of 
its Wind in India. Cave 11 is almost a replica of cave I, but its hall is a little 
smaller than that of the latter, and its pillars also do not indicate such a fine 
«png<» of proportion as is shown by the columns of cave 1 . As regards the 
form of the pillars and the artistic effect of some of the component archi¬ 
tectural parts, caves XVI and XVII arc superior to cave I, but taken as a whole 
the latter cave excels them in the beauty of its design. These vibgras, caves 
I-Il and XVI-X VU, are adomed with both sculpture and painting, the merits 
of which will be studied in their appropriate place in this chapter. 

The plan of the vihdra developed a variety of forms during the period 
fourth to fifth centuries a.D., according to the aims and ideals and the 
numerical strength of the monastic orders, and notable types of these plans 
may be seen in the designs of caves V, XI, and XII of EUora- They all belong 
to the Buddhist faith, and although after this religion ceased to exist as a 
living foKC in the land of its birth, these vtkdraur were nicknamed 
Of which name still sticks to them, they constitute one of the 

most imposing group of monasteries belonging to any faith in India. Among 
this group caves XI and Xll, though called Do Thai and Tin Thai re¬ 
spectively, both consist of three stories and have a spacious court in fifont 
which is cieavated out of the living rock (Plate XI). Cave V, called the 
Maharwada or the temple of the Mahars, is no ft. deep and 70 ft. wide, if 
the recesses cut on cither side of the aisles be included- The hall Is rect¬ 
angular in pUn and is divided into three apartments by two low benches, 
which may have served as tables for dining purposes or have been used as 
reading-desks by the bkiAsbus^ for the cave has twenty cells for the accom¬ 
modation of the monks and a fairly lai^e number of them would have 
attended the services of the monastery. The plan of this cave resembles that 
of the Darbar Hall of Karjhcri and some experts are of opinion that the 
Maharv'd^a may have been originally a refectory, which may account for 
its plan (Plate XII). 

The Do Thai and the Tin Thai, apart from their lofty and massive Shades, 
exhibit a refined taste in the carving of their pillars, which are not crowded 
with patterns but have the lotus or pot design indsed only in outline (Plate 
vrn d) in harmony with the simple dignity of a religious building. TTiese 
two monasteries in their uppeemost story are divided lengthwise into aisles 
at the ends of which are niches containing representations of the Buddha 
according to the KiahdyBtm doctrine. The ante-chamber contains two tall 
dvarapaioj with crossed aims and high crowns, and on the back wall three 
female deidcs are carved on each side of the door of the shrine. Inside the 
shrine beside the colossal figure of the Buddha there are sutues of the Pidma- 
p ?nt^ Vajtapanj, and other Bodhisattvas, shown as attendants of the Master. 
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From tiic top flexors of these two pjAdrof the view of the vaUcy and the 
plains below is giond, and i/hiAshus sitting for meditation in these caves must 
have been inspired by the beauty of nature in its various aspects. 

These two monasteries apparently belong to the seveaLh century a.d.^ 
because they arc situated close to the cAai^a styled the Viivakarma, and this, 
apart from certain architectural features^ bears an inscription which on 
palacographic grounds has been assigned to the seventh century A.o. The 
revival of the Brahmanic frith in the Deccan had begun during the rule of 
the Chalukyas^ who built rock-hewn shrines of that faith at Badami, the seat 
of their govemment i but they were tolerant to the followers of the Buddhist 
religion and the shrines of the latter fkith continued to be built under their 
Tcgime. During the reign of the Rashtrakutas^ who ousted the Chalutyas 
from the greater part of their kingdom in the Deccan, an aggressive religious 
spirit seems to have prevailed, for they not only converted Buddhist rlhdras 
into the temples of their own faitli^^ but also buHt new shrtnes on such a 
grand scale as to eclipse in the eyes of their co-rellgiofiists the glory of the 
Buddhist religion- Religion is often associated with a certain amount of 
fanadcism, but at Ellora the religious fervour of the followers of the Brah- 
maj iic faith has carved out in the living rock temples which might well have 
been considered to be the work of gods not only by the votaries of that 
religion but also by the most discerning critic of the period, because they 
are uniejue spccifncns of this kind of architecture in the world. Their gigantic 
dimensions, rich decorative detail, and perfect finish, arc absolutely amazing. 
Kailasa is the most remarkable of these temples j it is monolithic, isolated 
from the surrounding rock, and carved outside as weU as inside. It stands in 
a large cDurt, 276 ft. long aud 154 ft. wide, with a scarp 107 ft. high at ^e 
back. In front of this court a curtain has been left, carved on the outside 
with large statues of Siva and ViahnUj displaying cca5clc$s activity on the 
one hand and a sense of urgent vehemence on the other. The entrance to 
the temple is through a passage which has several apartments, and ultimately 
leads to the lower part of the court from the two sides of a vestibule arranged 
at its end. The lower court has the effigies of two life-sbe elephants ca^ed 
at either side of the basement of the temple in order to give an air of majesty 
to the shrine. Two lofty dfit^ajas^iimbhas^ ensign staffs, each 45 Idgh, add 
further dignity to the temple (Plate XIH k). The basement of the Eemple is 
quite high and it b adorned with sculptures representing episodes from the 
AiakdbAdraU and as well as figures of lions and elephants which 

are very spiritedly represented. The basement measures 164 ft* from east to 
west, and 109 ft. &om north to south, but the temple, in spite of its large 
dimensionsj is designed like a chanot testing on the backs of elephants. The 

* CaY€ XV, ^IIH tlK waa Dr%iiiHll7 a Uld the imsgra of tbe 

Buddhfl, although cbbehEd o4f with cm Guttl mway a nkhr , may idll be oonced in mtne plies. 
ThJa eavo hu 1 bag imcnptiaii of camd over la Nitrancc. 
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style h South Indkii^ devdopedi firom the style of the r^Aas of Matitdlapuram^ 
but here It appears in such a perfect form that there is aothtng missing in the 
component parts of the teraple-—such as the ponico^ the Nsrt^ii pavilion, the 
moffJopaf the shdne, the court with its surrounding galleries and the entrance 
—^which are to he found in a structural temple of this style. According to an 
inscription it vfas built by the Rasbttakuta king Kiishoa, who succeeded 
Danridurga in the latter half of the eighth century a.o. 

The main temple has twes staircases in fiont which lead to a porch. The 
ceiling of the porch haj; several layers of pain ting, the iinderniDSt being 
contemporary with the building of the temple. The main hall is 57 ft. wide 
and n deep and the ceiling is supported by sixteen richly carved pillars^ 
larhich are so arranged that two passages have been formed. One leading from 
the entrance to the shrine and another crossing the former in the middle of the 
hall and connecting it with the balconJes buUt at either side of it towards 
the north and south. The form of the pillars and their decoiation show good 
taste, and as the rock out of which they are hewn is close-grained the carving 
is extremely sharps and the floor of the hall is so finely polished that it 
shines like a mirror^ 

A door in each of the back comers of the hall leads to the terrace behinth 
A wide path is arranged there round the outside of the shrine; which forms 
the base of the vimsfia or spke^ This tower rises to a height of ft. from the 
court below and is richly carvetL Below arc conipaxtments beEween pilasters, 
with delicately sculptured ftmals over cach^ and the middle of each compart¬ 
ment is occupied in most cases by a representatioci of ^iva or Vishnu, On the 
wall above there arc flying figures, and over them begin the horizontal 
mouldings of the JiAAars. On the outer side of the terrace arc five small 
shrines crowned by JiAAoraf^ which with the main spire in the middle give a 
picturesque effect to the general appearance of the temple. 

Kailasa has several adjuncts some of which may have been excavated at a 
later date. But the galleries running round the court arc coeval with the 
central shrine, and their ardiitecmral effect when the visitor looks at the 
long rows of columns and the continuous series of sculptural panels from 
one end of them, is most (asdnatlng (Plate XIV The eastern gallery 
is particularly striking; it is i&^ ft. in length and has nineteen panels in its 
back wall adomed with figures of deities of more than human size. Fergusson 
has compared Kailasa with the ^va temple of Padradakal^ a compadson 
vrhich may be valid in regard to the close resemblance between the structural 
features of the two temples, but the verj'^ fact that Kaflasa is hewn emt of 
solid rock suggests an idea of solidity and everlastingncss which^ combined 
with the impression which it gives of patient industry and continuous 
devotion to the service of the gods, makes the temple rank in sublimity and 
grandeur with the great temples of Egypt, like those at Kamak and Edfu. 

For \dgour of style and boldness of design, the Dhumar Let^ cave XXIX 
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of is also itrorthy of being described bene, for it shows what giant 

strides the architects of the Deccan made under the patronage of the Rash- 
tiakata kings. The plan of this temple (Plate XIV i') has a certain resem¬ 
blance to that of the great shrine with the Trimurti ar Elephanta, but Dhumat 
Leoa is larger in dimensions and finer in architectural effect than the latter 
cave. The interior of the Dhinnar Le^a measures 148 ft. by 145 ft. and the 
height of the rock ceiling ftoin the floor is 17 ft. 8 io- From the steps facing 
the west the visitor first enters a corridor which is connected with the 
central passage of the shrine as well as with the corridors running on cither 
side of the passage. The side corridors continue to the end of the esravation 
and form a kind of pradakshha round the shrine. The main passage is crossed 
in the middle by another which is planned to run from north to south and 
connects the middle part of the temple with its adjuncts in those Redons. 
These adjuncts comprise a pair of corridors, the outer ones leading to the 
Steps being smaller than those behind them. The plan of the temple, not¬ 
withstanding rlie long aisles into which its interior is divided, is star-shaped, 
that being the predominant form of the medieval temples of the Deccan, 
The pillars with their fluted cushion-shaped capitals are a liiile top-hMvy. 
but owing to the height of the ceiling and the vast spaces of the corridors 
this blemish is not felt obtrusively, and the general architectural effect of the 
interior of the temple is one of grandeur and rimclessness. 

In the eighth century a.d., the period during which the Dhumat Lena was 
excavated, some structural buildings of considerable magnitude were erected 
in the Deccan, hut before reviewing them the Jaina group of rock-hewn 
shrines at Ellora should also be mentioned because they throw much light 
on the aims and ideals of the builders who held that faith. In this group of 
, rVitinfR the most notable are the Indra Sabha and the Jagannitha Sabha, 
which in their plans and architectural features show a striking resemblance 
to the Brahmanic temples of Ellora. But the various adjuncts of these tem¬ 
ples have been so crowded together, and are so overloaded with unnecessary 
ornamental detail, that the eye is bewildered and fatigued by the compli¬ 
cated intricacy displayed. For instance, in the court of the Indra Sabha, the 
dht/ajasfambka is not only dose to the door of the temple but also so near 
the central pavilion of the court that the whole looks cramped and con¬ 
fined. This effect is further enhanced by the small dimensions of the court 
and the dny sfre of the pillars of some of the chapels which overlook it. 
These characteristics betray a sad lack of sense of proportion in the general 
design of the temple, although the architectural detail taken separately ex¬ 
hibits considerable industry and skilL Art in such instances is deg^ded into 
artififp because the creative effort is replaced by a soulless striving after 

In studying the structural monuments of the Deccan, it will be helpful to 
keep in view also the political history of the country. It has been observed 
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aboT€^ that the Andhras weie followed hy the Vakitakas,. who caitic from 
the provinces to the north of the ner ran iind had matrimo nial relatioixs with 
the Guptas. Dudng their rule of some two hundred years (a.d. 500-500) 
many afchitectural decorndve features of North India were adopted in the 
Deccan. The next dynasty to rule there was that of the Chalukyas, who 
extended their kingdom both in the north and in the south and were often at 
war with the Pallavas of Kanchl, the modern Conjeevaram. Their capita] was 
first at Badami (Vatipipuia), now a small town in the Bijapur District. Apart 
from the rock-cut shrines which the Chajukv'as built at Badami in imitation 
of the Buddhist temples^ they constructed several fanes of great magnJrude 
in the suburbs of their capital^ which may still be seen at PattadakaJ and 
Aiholc. The Loke^vara teniple at Pattadakal bears inscriptiofis of the Cha|u- 
kyan king Vikramadi^a 11 (a.d. 733-46}* stamg that this temple was built 
for his queen Lokamahadevi^ in memory of his having thrice conquered the 
FaUavas of KMchT.^ The temple bears a striking resemblance to the con¬ 
temporary Rajasimhclvara temple of KanchJ^ and there is a copper-^late 
giant of the reign of Kurtivarman 11 (a.o, 746—57) which mentions that his 
father (Viknimaditya n) was much impressed hythc sculpture of the latter 
shrine and probably had it overlaid with gold.^ It is likely that the magnifi¬ 
cence of the RajasimheSvara temple Induced Vlkraimditya to talrr some of 
the master-builders of KMchJ with him to his own capltd at Badami. This 
conjecture receives support from two inscriptian$ on the eastern gateway of 
the LokeJvara, one of them dearly stating that the buHdcr of the shrine was 
*thc most eminent of the southern country ^ 

At one rime the Pallavas also invaded the terrilory of the Oia[ukvas and 
reduced the capital^ Bidami. But this state of affitirs did not last long, and 
the CMlukyas soon regained their supremacy in the Deccan. In the middle 
of the eighth century a.i>. the ChUukyas were, however, rout^ by another 
dynasty^ the KishtrakStas, and their western territory, the Karnataka-jdk/^, 
was permanently lost to them. At Pattadakal there is an inscription of the 
Rashtmkuta king, Dhruva, stating that he bumbled the pride of the Pallavas 
also* who, it appears^ had taken advantage of the disruption of the Chaju- 
kyan kingdom to extend their territoties within the borders of its former 
dominions. 

The Rashpnaka^ were evidently fesdnated by the architecture of the 
temples built at Aihole and Pattadakal by the masons of Kahchi, because the 
great rock-hewn shrine of Kaiiasa built at EUora by Krish^ I, in the middle 
of the eighth century A.D., 1$ almost a copy of the Loke^vara temple at 
Pattadakal. It i$ not unhkely that the king employed sculptors of South 
India in building the Kai!^. 

The later Chajukya kings as well as the Rlshtrakutas were favourably 


^ ImiUbm hmriptiw, 146 
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inclined towards the Jaina religion, and there are inscripdoos estant which 
show that both tock-hewn and structural temples of this faith were 
built under the patronage of the kings of these two dynasties. In A-d. 573 
the Rashtraku^ were ousted by Taila II, a scion of Ae Cha|iikya family, 
who his govemment at Kdyani. The dtacendants of Taila ruled 

from there untd 1161, when the country was temporarily Mcupicd by 
the Kalachuris, whose seat of government was first at Annigiri and was 
afterwards shifted to Kalyaru, The iingajat cult sprang up during the short 
reign of the Kaiachutis, who, however, could not crush the Chllukj-as, and 
they regained possession of the throne for some years during which time 
several Irin g^ of the dynasty ruled until A,1J. 11S9. But they had become so 
feeble that the southern part of their territory was occupied by the Hoysalas 
:iin-l the northern by the Yadavas of Devagiri. The Yadavas ruled from 
A.D. i Tlty to 1310, when the country was overrun by MaHk Kafur, a general 
of the Delhi Sultan, 'Ala-ud-Din Kh aljL 

In this historical review, however brief, it is necessary to mention the 
Kakadyas, who in the beginning were vassals of the Chainkyan kings of 
Kalyatti and when the latter were dispossessed by the Kalachuris, the 
Kalratiyas became independent and the dynasty gradually rose into 
power and ruled over a large part of the Dcccau for nearly three centuries- 
The last important king of the dynasty was Pratapa Rudra II, whose 
dominions cstended as fiir as the Western Ghats, and from the Godavari to 
the Palar river. Muhammad bin Tug^mj concpiered Telihgana during the 
reign of this king and sent Pratapa a prisoner to Delhi, but eventually he was 
allowed to return to Warangal and to rule as a vassal of the Delhi kings. The 
Kakatij'as were fond of architecture, and as they had sprung from the 
Chalukyas and were also allied by marriage with the Cholas of South India, 
it is natural that their temples should show a happy blending of the styles of 
North India and South India in their construction. 

For the fwriTiQ given above it becomes dear that from the dose of the 
third century A.». up to the beginning of the fourteenth, the Deccan, owing 
to its politick conditions, was induenced in artistic matters by both North 
and South India. To demonstrate this influence in the domain of archi¬ 
tecture the salient features of the temples built during this period arc given 
below. The Lokesvara or Virupiksha temple of Pattadakal, referred to 
several rim^^ above, is one of the oldest structural temples of the Deccan 
and has a striking resemblance to its earlier prototype, the Rljasimhesvara 
temple of Kahchl. The type of architecture is pure P^ira evolved from the 
wooden ratha style, the earlier examples of which may be noticed in the rock- 
hewn shrines of Mimallapuraim The spire consists of a square pyramid, 
divided into distinct stories which decrease in dimensions as they rise one 
above the other and ate ultimately crowned with a round tower. The 
storied or horizontal arrangement of the spue is a Paflava or South Indian 
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fcatun^ while the North Indian spire has a perpendicular arrangement, the 
redupEcajdon being obtained by wrtic^I oddidons, clustering round the 
main stmetnre of the spire. The arcWtccts of the Deccan in budding their 
spires adopted a middle coursej whilst retaining the storied arrangement 
of South India^ they reduced the height of the stories but increased their 
number, and cohered them with so great a profusion of DmamentaJ detail 
that at first gbnee the storied arrangement itself is not apparent to the eye. 
Again, to make the spires resemble their p^ototyp^es in Northern India, the 
architects so manoeuvred the central panels, or niches on each story, as to 
form a more or Jess continuous vertical hand, thus simulating the perpen- 
djeukr arrangement of the North. The spire of the Mahadeva temple at 
Ittagi, in the Raiebur District (Plate XV d), built in a.d. iiiz, shows a 
middle course, but the spinirs of the temples of Alampur, constructed about 
the same period (cwelfth century a.d.), are so ingeniously overladen with 
decorative detail that they apprar to be almost replicas of the Lihgarija 
temple at Bhnvancsvar, in Orissa (Plate XV i). 

The internal pkm of the temples of the Dcccan comprise a shrine room, 
which generally faces the east with an antc-chamber in front of it, and a 
pillared hall adjoining the latter. The pitkccd halls of the temples in the 
south-westcim parts of the Deccan are generally screened and have windows 
of pleasing design for the admission of air and Ught (Plate XVI d). The halls 
of the northern and eas£em parts of the Deccan are open, in imitation of the 
tcmplc-balls of Northern India. As the majority of the shrines of the Deccan 
ate dedicated to Saivite worship, the plan of the huilding includes a separate 
hall or a projection in the main building itself, for the accommodatEon of 
the sacred bull^ Ni/Adr, the vehicle of Siva. Further, the temples of the North 
and East Deccan have porches on three sides of the building which give the 
plan a star-shaped appearance, this being a special feature of Deccanesc 
shrines. The celling of the interior of the building is gencxally flat, being 
divided into compartments by beams resting on the capitals of pillars 
supporting the roof. These compartments are square in plan, and where the 
space tx:eupied by them is large, the architects have inserted trknguW slabs 
at the angles of the squares for the greater safety of the building, lliis 
device has a pleasing effect because it removes the flatness of the ceiling 
which otherwise would have been apparent. The plan of the ceiling in some 
compartments is sixteen-sided^ a device which has been carded out by the 
iriEertion of triangular pieces at the angles. The artistic efiect of this plan is 
further enhanced by the rich carving of the masonry (Plate XVI t). 

The ceiling of the central apartment of the hall is often dome-shaped, but 
it is not built of voussoirs with radiating joints. On the contrary k is con¬ 
structed of ring upon ring of stones kid with horizontal or level bedding, 
each ascending ring being smaller than the lower, and dosing in towards the 
top, which is covered by a single circukr slab. These rings arc held in posMon 
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by the imrneose weight of rooiijig maierial ibove them pressiiig down upon 
the suppordug walls of the dome all round. The mside of the vault is carved 
into ascending concentric circles^ each circle being beautifully oisped with a 
graceful pendant hanging from the apeXp or with a rosette or some other 
pleasing design carved thereon* 

The pillars of the Deccan temples show a large vanety of designs, and in 
worfcnmnsMp and arcisdc effect they far surpass rhe pillars of the temples 
elsewhere in both North and South India, the ejcccptional skill and refmed 
taste of the sculptors of the Deccan being largely due to their continuous 
practice of, and long tradition in, stone-carving, stretching back for many 
ceorurifis, as is p coved by the existence of the early rock-hewn shrines in 
this region. The stone used for pillars is dolerite, which run^ in trap-dykes 
like a backbone across the granite hills, and has a jet-bkek or greenish hue. 
The early men of the Deccan used it for their implcmoits, and their heavy 
hand-axes^ chisels^ and other chipped or polished tools are all made of this 
stone. It is close-grained and takes a beautifut polish- Some authorities are 
of opinion that the pilkrs were actually turned on a lathe in order to secure 
this polished surface. This may be true, but the pillars of the main hall of 
the rock-hewn sbxine, Kailasa, which shine like a mirror, cannot have been 
tnmed on a lathe, the temple being uionohthic. The fact is that the craftsmen 
of the Deccan had acquired cxuisummate skill both in carving and in polish¬ 
ing stone from the early centuries of the Christian era onwards. The sculpture 
on some pillars is so sharp and crisp that it might have been finished only 
yesterday. The facets, the floral derigu$, and the religious motifs arc all 
deeply cut ; the human figures stand out from the main sur&ce of the stone, 
while some floral designs have an almost frioge-like effect, being connected 
with the shaft only at one end, with the major part of the carving almost 
detached (Plates XVII-XVin). For deep^ut carving the temple of Ittagi is 
perhaps unique, but in polish the pillars of some of the temples in Tchiigana, 
notably those at Palampet and Pillalmari, are superior to those of the 
Kamatak shrines. 

The architraves, door-frames, and fidexes above them are also richly 
caivxd, and they ail illustrate the immense devotion and masterly skill of 
the architects in building and adorning the abodes of their gods. The walk 
are built of large slabs of miisonry and they have a double shell, the core 
being hollow in the middle. This method of building is exposed to view 
w here the outer shell of the wail has been destroyed by cUruadc or other 
causes. As the foundations of the walls have not been laid deeply enough, 
sinkage has occurred freely, earning the ruin of many temples. Even those 
which have survived have broken linteis^ cracked walls, and out-of-pliimh 
columns, this unfortunate state of ai&irs being entirely due to the insecure 
nature of the foundations. 

The temples of the northern parts of the Deccan have lofty stylobates, 
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like those of the contenaporaiy temples of North India, but the fanes of tic 
KamataltaNijifiriave basemcnls of moderate height, intended to keep the flcxir 
immune from the damp of the surrounding ground during the rainy season. 
The comidcs {0ta^as) are deqj and curved like those of the South Indian 
temples, and in some shrines they have figurc-hrackets for their support. 
The brackets of the great temple of Hlampct in the Watangal District 
represent dancing-girls in significant poses, showing both rich imagination 
and skilful workmanship. The cornices are sometimes ribbed and divided 
into panels in imitadon of the comicts of a wooden ratka^ 

To dlustnite the above remarks, which are more or less general, a descrip¬ 
tion of a few important temples in the Deccan, with plans and photographs, 
is given below. To begin with the temples of the South-West Deccan, tlic 
Mahadeva temple of Ittagi may be noticed first, because it is considered to 
be the finest temple of its kind in that part of the country. It is situated 
some three miles to the south of Banikop station on the M.S.M. Railway, 
between Bellary and Gadag. The village was imdl lecently included in 
Nttwab Salar Jung's jagir in the Raichur District of the Hyderabad State. 
The plan of the temple comprises a shrine with an autc-chatnber, a closed 
hah with porches on either side of it towards the north and soudi, and 
a piliaied hail which is open at the sides. The temple faces the rising sun, 
and the great open hall at the east end was originally supported upon siity- 
eight pillars. Twenty-SJS of these arc large ones, standing on the floor and 
forming the main support of the niof: the test, which were shorter, stood 
on the stone bench surrounding the hall, and carried the sloping eaves. The 
la^e columns are of diflcrcut designs, but arc arranged symmetrically with 
regard to the shape and pattern of each. The four cen tral ones have angular 
carving arranged vertic^y both in the shafts and capitals; the design, al¬ 
though very rich (Plate XVIU <i}, seems quite in harmony with the elaborate 
pattern of the other architectural parts of the building. For instance, the 
slabs of the cciHng of the middle apartment of the hall have been carved into 
a rich arrangement of hanging arabesque foliage, and atakara^ which spring 
from the jaws of a kirtimukha mask-^ The convolutions of the design with 
their aiding cscccscences and bewildering whorls form a most Inxiiriant 
pattern. The inner hall, which is closed, measures ay feet on each side, 
and beside the entrance fifom the outer hall has also doorways towards the 
north and the south which are richly adorned with sculpture. The exterior 
of the temple has deteriorated considerably and the carved masonry of the 
outer casing of the wails has been carried away by the villagers for use 
as budding material for their own houses. The top of the likkara is also 

’ A ctnopiiaJ cliMriot UBCil for takillg the god* lOltOiJ the anrete on the CKTiufnD af a teLij^OU* 
fe*eiv«L 'I'bcy arc ptorvtdy cao'ttl uv) roEy be seen (o thii day to ili toviu, And ilao In cemin 
’dUagea. of ^utbotn Indil, 

* deagmubAped Sowlllg fflOttft. 

* KiTiimkkst A convmHoIiAl lion'* hfcad. 
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missing, and the spire as it now stands is divided into three stories which 
are quite distinct and not so cut up and masked bv decorative detail as in the 
temples at Alampur.^ The little cusped niches, which decorate the centre of 
each story> rising one above the other, are exceedingly handsome, and the 
deep canopy of the roll moulding, which is pointed with little hanging buds, 
is designed in very graceful cur^-es. Their delicate lace-like workmanship is 
further enhanced by the background of the rich, dark shadows of the niches. 

These beautiful wreaths of filigree are repeated as ornament in the recessed 
panels of the walls below, and in two cases, one on either side of the shrine, 
serve as window-frames, the spaces between the rolls forming the hghts. 
The three principal niches on the shrine walls, boldly accentuated by their 
deep projcc±ing cornices, are now empty, their images having disappeared. 
Through the neglect of ccnturic$ the temple had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair, but soon after the establishmcDt of the Archaeological Department 
of Hyderabad it was thoroughly repaired by means of a liberal grant made 
by the State's Govemment, although the temple, as was stared above, was 
situated In thcjdgir of Naivsb S^r Jung Bahadur. 

According to the inscription carved on a slab the temple was built by 
Mahadeva, a high military officer, of the Hastern Chunky an 

king, Vikrarnaditya VI, in the year 1054 (a,o+ 1 iia). In the inscription 
the temple is styled tievalaya cA£iArm^rtt\ very emperor among temples^ a 
title wliich it amply deserves in view of the magnificence of its architectural 
style and its lusurknt decorative detail. 

In passing from Ittagi to Aiampur, a town situated in the same district, 
that is Raichur,^ but some 150 miles to the north-east of tbe former place, 
one notices a marked change in the shape of the spire, which is more akin to 
the towers of the temples in Orissa than to those in South India. There arc 
several shrines at Alampur and their j^JAAams have a curvilinear form out¬ 
wardly, the storied arrangement having been concealed by a profusion of 
miniature architectural devices, such as pillars* niches, windowSj and Jmal- 
nAai/ which have been arranged one above the other vertically (Plate XV ij. 
The halls of these temples are dosed, and in their plans they resemble the 
rock-cut shrines of the Deccan^ with a central passage, a nave, and aisles on 
cither side of it. The shrine is built in tbe form of a square chamber at the 
end of the central passage and the two aisles extend round the shrine and 
serve the purpose of a pnjdiAs/ti^a for the votaries (Plate XIX ^i). The 
designs of the pillars of the hall and the figures of the apiar^isas caivcd on the 
citerior of the temple further show the mfiucnce of the rock-hewn arehi- 
fcctuie of the Deccan (Plate XIX The general stj'ie of these temples is 


^ p. 

^ Abmpur k Ehc ho^ii^uartcra of a and may sippioiicbcd fmm Hyderabad ur KutitoDl. 
It JB EECUAted cm the mecpe-^aiifiC \mc of th* N.S. Railway, between Sccund^nbad and Dfona- 
dUklam. * eapitiiL 
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very pleasing, and escept for the elaborate detail of the camng of the 
iikhsrs the architectural features exhibit a refined taste. The Ktoples^ at 
Akmpur, according to the inscripttons carved on them, were built during 
the twelfth century a.d. 

Almost contemporary with the temples of Akmpur are the shrines at 
Anwa and Aundha in the Northern Deccan, both situated on the bank of 
'anAild stream which had its source in the Ajanta Hills ‘ not far above Anwa 
and joined the Godavari somewhere near Jalrta- Both the temples are very 
typical of their respective styles. The temple at Anwa has a lofty plint^ and 
i^ stvlobate, the arrangement of its short pillais, and the circular design of 
the roof, arc very artistic. The vault of the roof is ai ft. in diameter, ^d is 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars with eight smaller ones inter¬ 
spersed. It is horizontal in construction as well as in omaincntation, and the 
general efect is cpiite elegant, although the vault has no pendant in the 
middle such as is generally found in such domes. The temple had much 
decayed and was overgrown with trees which had been the main cause of 
the ruin of the building, but the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad 
has since its establishment thoroughly repaired the building and saved it 
from further deterioration. 

The temple at Aundha is much larger in dimensions than its rival at .^wa, 
hut the spire of the former is modem, having been built after the original 
spite had completely disappeared. The basement of the building and the 
walls up to roof level are original, and they are built of large blocks of 
masonry richly carved. The rcmple itself has a plinth j ft. 6 in. high, and its 
entire length from the west portico to the hack of the s hr i n e is iaf ft., while 
the breadth from the north portico to the southem one is 1 18 ft. The inner 
pkn consists of the icon-room and a hall with porticoes in three dir^ons, 
as a result of which arrangement the interior has i star-like shape. This form 
has been further accentuated by the angular projections in the exterior of 
the building, and the whole has a very arristic effect (Pkte XX). The temple 
at Aundha hears a dose resemblance, in both structural and decorative fea¬ 
tures, to the famous shrine at Halebid (Plate XXJ), legardmg the architec¬ 
tural beauty of which Fergusson lias observed as follows: 

It must not, however, be considered that it is only for patient industry that this 
building is remarkable. The mode in which the eastern fecc ia broken up by the 
larger masses, so as to give height and play of light and shad^ U a better way of 
accomplishing what the Gothic arehitecB attempted by transepts and projections. 
This, however, is surpassed by the western ftnnt, where the variety of outline, 
and the arrangcmcac and subordinauDn of the various ftccts in which it is disposed, 
must be considered as a masterpiece of design in its dass. If the frieze of gods were 

* The atbrr towns situated on the ttream are Asnyc and Ji’lkiiilid. Ji'fkrihad urost haVfl also 
an Cidy Hindu nuiDC, beowar it abonods in andent remitlU of tbc ptE-Mualitn period. 

^ Anwm mitr be approficbcd both ftom Galefiam, a TiHagc on the AutBIlgMjad-Ajanta rosd. 
and from Bhokardsn, a town in the Aurarigabad Dlatrict. 
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spread along a plain surfaccj it would lose more than half its eficct, while the 
vertical angles, without interfering with the conrinaity of the frieze, give toght 
and Strength to the whole composirion. The dlsposiuan of the horizontal line of 
the lower fiieaes is equally effective. Hoc again the artistic combination of horizon¬ 
tal with vertical lines and the play of outline and of light and shade. Eu surpass 
anything in Gothic art. The effects arc just what the medieval architects in Europe 
were at, but which they never attained so perfectly as was done m the 

Dcccsm.^ 

There arc sev^etal bronze images in the simne, but the chief icon, wUch 
has given so much importance to the temple, is i Jyodriinga^ jystu, light 
regarded as the supreme spirit. It is one of the twelve /rngar of its kind 
scattered in various parts of India and held in great levcrcncc by the votaries 
of the ^aivitc cult. 

The temples both at j:\nwa and Aundha in regard to their high plinths, 
the arrangement of their short pilkrs, and the style of their basement mould¬ 
ings, arc leminisccnt of the temples in bjorth Gujarat and Gential India, 
not^ly the TtJl-Aa^m/Srit Gwalior and the Mahadeva tcn^Ie at Khajuriho, 
Qihatarpur State. 

The temples in the eastern part of the Deccan ate as numerous as are 
those in the south or the north, hut they possess certain features which place 
them in contrast with their rivals in the latter two parts of the plateau. For 
instance, the cdllngs of the central apartments of their halls ^ not circular; 
they arc eight-sided or sbriccu-sided, tie latter shapes being wcured by 
placing triangular pieces at the angles of the main design. The spirts do not 
have the curvilinar form of the north noticed in the temples at Alampur; 
nor do they have the pyramidal or the bombe shape of thej;B;>WMWJ of tbe 
south. They rise perpendicularly in a tapering form in which the vertical 
anangement lemains prominent, and there is no clustering of decorative 
derail to conceal the original design or to dre the eye. The plinths arc high, 
but the effect of precipitousness has been judidoualy avoided by building 
platforms midway in the height of the basement, and this arrangement has 
on the one hand given strength to the entire structure by serving as a sort of 
girdle or buttress, and on the other has provided a pradakski^a on which 
the votaries could walk round the temple and enjoy the heautifnl sculpture 
of the exterior of the shrine. 

The most important of these temples, hke those at Hanamko^da, or 
1 Pilampet, or even the incomplete one in the Warangal Fort, show a vigo^us 
style of architecture in which breadth of vision and loftiness of religious 
ideals are amply demonstrated. To illustrate this view a description of the 
Great Temple at Palampct may be given. The main bmJdiog of this temple 
has porches toveaids the north, the south, and the cast, but the principal 
entrance faces the east, for in the same direction a hall is built on a platform 

^ Fci^fitticia add BuJgas, qf JadSwff i, 44ft. 
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which rises 6 ft. 4 in. aboTC the ground, and ks plinth is divided into band$ 
and grooves occurring altcnmtdy^ the motif being taken from the rocky 
banks of a river the sides of which are worn away in a sirmlar style by the 
continupus action of the waves. The platform aifords a space lo ft* wide all 
round the temple, forming a sort of protnenadr for devout pilgrims whence 
they may ga^e on the long rows of figures which adom the exterior of the 
building. These figures art of a heterogeneous character, co-mprising gods, 
goddesses, warriors^ acrobats^ musicians, dancing-gklsj and /TraitAum pairs in 
indecent attitudes- 

A striking peculiarity of this building is formed by the figure-brackets, 
which spring fifom the shoulders of the outer pillars of the temple and 
nominally support the slabs* They are mere ornaments and represent 

the intermediate stage between thdr earlier analogues aE Sanchi and the later 
examples at Vijayauagar, Tweh'e of them represent dancing-girls in dirterent 
poses, the carving showing considerable artistic merit both in conception 
and in execution. 

The walls of the sanctuary arc decorated outwardly with pilasters and 
niches, the L ttcr being crowned with miniature spires, copies of the main 
spire of the temple^ 

To enter the temple from any of the three porches the visitor has to ascend 
several steps^ as the floor of the building is y ft. higher than the platform on 
which it stands. The arrangement of the interior can best be understood with 
the help of the plan (Plate XXII}. The main haU measures 41 ft* each way, 
and has a square apartment enclosed by four pillars in the middle—tlic place 
where musicians and singers recited the sacred hymns. The carving of the 
pillars is most elegant and it tepresents scenes from the Pffrdj^as. The idyUic 
scene of K^ishi^a surrounded by a troop of amorous girls whom the 

mkehievous god deprived of riicir garments while they were bathing in a 
tank^ is carved on a pillar of the central apartment* A platform about 5 ft. 
6 in. high is built nsund the hall and on it arc eight beautifulty constructed 
niches which originally must have accommodated the images of the presiding 
deides of the temple. The front of the antechamber and the entrance of the 
shrine arc richly oirvcd, and the main icon in the interior of the latter k a 
the emblem uf cosmic energy. The general architectural effect of the 
temple is grand^ and shows the Idgh ideals and consummate skill of the 
builders. 

A sad defect of these temples is that they are not provided with adequate 
foundations, and as they were built of large blocks of masonry sinkage has 
Qccuired in the majority of cases, so that cracked avails, broken lintels^ and 
out-of-pluinb walls arc features which frequently obtrude themselves on 
one*s notice. 

The temple at Paiampet has an inscription dated a.p. rai j, which records 
the building of the temple by one Recherla Rudra, a general in the service 
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of the KSkadTa king Ga^iapati. This king built the great tank at Hkhal and 
also die magnificent temple in the Waiangal fort, some features of v/hidi 
have recently been exposed to view by the excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of Hyderabad. The temple was built of large 
blocks of neatly chiselled masonry^ and the fondness of the KakatJya archi¬ 
tects for using large slabs may be judged from the floor of the central apart¬ 
ment of the temple, which consists of a single stone i ft. thick measuring 
i6 ft. on each side. Further, the floor is bcaudfuJly polished and shines like 
a mirror. Another interesting feature of this temple is the four gateways 
which fecc the four cardinal points of the compass and in their design are 
reminiscent of the /srawar of the Great Stupa of Sanchl, one gateway, at 
least, of which was built by the masons of the Decc^* It appears that the 
tradition of building gateways in this style continued in the Deccan down to 

the thirteenth cciittiry A.U. ^ 

The Afchitectiire of the Deccan, as Fepresented by its temples 

built from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries A.D., is conventional to a 
degteev and also betiays a lack of spontaneity, but none can deny its magnifi¬ 
cence, nor can anyone ignore the rich imagination, patient industry, and 
skilful workmanship of the builders of these temples. 

* .Acconlini; w an ioMUipiiw the Soutbem Gatcvny of the SiAcbl Stfipa Iwflt by the 
(cnlptots of the Andhm kinif, vbOK scign h« been dMtrd by Klwtsni in the Ant 

hllf of the secotui cottury l.C. 
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W E pass on to the history of Dcccsuiese sculpture* There exist both in 
the eastern and western parts of the territory, which was once under 
the sway of the Andhras, specimens of a well-developed art dating 
bade to the second century b.c. Its virility, its p lastic beauty, its high intellectual 
qualities, and its skilful technique must have taken a couple of millennjunis to 
reach that standard* As evidence for this view a few specimens from the 
sculpture of the thst^as at htondane, Shaja, fiedsa, and h^rle, situated in the 
Western parts of the Andhra kingdom, and Amaravati in the eastern teiritorv, 
may be described. The chtatpi at ICondane has a highly ornamented facade the 
design of which is essentially wooden in form and derivation (Plate 11 a). 
The projecting balconies supported by curvilinear brackets and the windows 
filled with lattice-work, altbough carved in stone, are absolutely wooden in 
form, and th^ accord well with the real woodwork of the main arch, frag- 
tnents of whJ^ arc still in sitH. In the third row of balconies, carved along 
the springing points of the central arch, there are panels containing dancing 
figures. Of these panels there are four on each side of the arch, and those on 
the left side are comparatively in a better state of prescrs'ation.' In the latter 
scries the first f^cJ contains three figures, a cavalier armed with a large bow 
b^g in the middle, and two dandng girls, one on each side of hkcL The 
girls have poised themselves to dance with their gay companion, apparently 
by for in the first panel the girl on the right holds the fringe of the 

cavalier’s girdle in a loving manner while he is amorously stretching out his 
left arm to touch her chin. The body lines of both iwafp and female figures 
show a rhythm suggestive of movement, while the vitality of the man and 
the happy serenity expressed by the girl make them seem almost living. 
The girl on the left has also poised hetsclf and taken a short step with a 
view to joining her partner in the dance when her turn shall come. The 
second and third panels show the cavalier engaged in dancing with each of 
his two partners in succession. The attitudes of the dancers are pleasing, 
displaying a mood of amorous dalliance through the swing of the body and 
other gestures. In the fourth panel the cavalier stands by himself with a 
smile on his lips, and is inclining his body in a graceful gesture as if to 
acknowledge the applause which has been showered upon him hy the 
spectators for his successful performance. Apart from the dramatic effect, 

' Pbologntihi of tliese pajKtj wets lakxn at th« mduw't tvqoEst by Mr, Q. M. Modki, in 
I941-4i, the then Supcrintmdcnt tjf the Arduenlogieal Sorrcy, Wesicm CEkIe, ind they *K 
fTudkd p nh i khrd for xht fifit ttme in this book. 
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thtrc is so mudi grace and beauty in the carving of these four panels that 
their art in its Inteiicetual qualities and technical still must have needed the 
practice and cultural development of many centuries before it could reach 
such perfection of craftsmanship (Plates IV-V). 

In this cave there is an inscripiion in Brahml characters of the second 
century s.c.j if not of an earlier period* The inscription records the name of 
one Balaka^ the pupil of Kauha (or Kfishrjl), who made the cave. The record 
is carved near the head of a statue which probably represents Balaka 
(Plate XXin). The statue has been much knocked about and nothing now 
survives e^tcept a part of the head. This head is covered with an em¬ 
broidered scarf, which is tied near the forehead with a band of the same 
design. The figure probably had long hair which was gathered above the 
head, as is shown by protuberance in its upper part. 

In the centuries preceding the Qiristian era dancing was a popnlar art, 
as indeed it remained also afterwards, being encouraged and fostered by the 
rituals of the Buddhist and Brahmanic faiths. The sculptor has therefore 
included dancing pairs in the decorative schemes of the exteriors of the 
early In the interior Buddhist religious convention did not, perhaps, 

permit him to exhibit his skill in the representation of the lighter and more 
frivolous aspects of human life. In the cAaifja at Karle also there arc some 
panels containing dance scenes. The stuue being not dose grained^ the 
figures are a littfc rough in finish, but the joyous carefree attitude and the 
rhythm of movement arc marvcHous, and exhibit a highly developed art. 
The features as well as the dress, which is, however, extremely scanty^ show 
the dancers to be inhabitants of the Deccan, and the art is thus indigenous 
(Plate XXIV a-b). in their head-gear and ornaments the danceni show a 
certain resemblance to the people represented in the canrings at Safichr and 
Bharhut, but they have no rigidity such as is generally to be noticed in the 
statuary of the latter two places; on the contrary the movement and lifelike 
effect of the dancers of Karle exhibit a much more fully developed art* 

The row of columns crowned by figures of dephant-riders is another 
feature of the art of the sculptor in this cave (Plate XXV a-i). The ram¬ 
pant elephants with their httlc twinkling eyes and gracefully carved trunks 
exhibit the ingenuity of the artist in the ^okc of pose and the enlivening of 
expression, while the riders, who are generally in pairs and have a gay and 
debonair appcaiancc, show that according to the sculptoris ideah human 
life cannot be complete without the enjoyment of ics pleasures. 

The at Kade has several inscripdous covering a period of fifty or 

more years, during which the ornamentation of the cave with carving must 
have been going on conrinuously. The earliest, however, mentions the name 
of some Satavihana kings who ruled in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Chnsdan era, and the sculpture of this cave is not much later in date 
than its analogue at Kon^a^te, described above. Almost coeval with^ or 
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sligbtly csfller in tlian ^ th& pillars of the hkSrlc tkai^a are the columns 
of the veranda of the Buddhist rock-cut temple at Bedsa,’ but they are 
much larger in dimensions than their prototypes at Katie, and the figures 
of animiiU and their riders carved on the abaci are not only colossal in 
size but most spirited in artistic effect. The main shafts of the columns 
arc octagonal in design, being 3 ft- 4 in. in girth and zj ft. in height. They 
taper slightly as they tise from pot-shaped bases, and are crowned by ogee 
ra piraU of Pcrsepolitan type, grooved vertically. Upon the capitals are 
fiuted tori enclosed in a square &anie over which lie four thin tiles, each 
piojccting above the one below (Plate VU <*). At the top, immediately 
below the entablature, are carved rampant elephants, horses, bullocks, and 
mythical animals, with male and female human riders perched on them. The 
second column ^m the left has two horses with their heads and bodies 
facing in opposite directions. On one of them a ra)a ot jaksha is riding and 
on the other his consort. The figures of horses carved in the early Buddhist 
m on^’mpnrHt are generally crude in form, but here they are very reahstic, and 
tln-ir glistening cj'es, up-raised cars and manes, and almost quivering nostrils 
artrt parted lips show thdr sptighdy character and impatient nature under 
their riders, who have apparently placed their hands on the amoiflls' heads 
in order to quiet them. The human figures have also been carved with 
considerable realistic efiect; the pair appear as if in a lovc-raaltixig mood, the 
yakska holding one of the tresses of his mistress while she has thrown one 
of her arms round his back. Romantic affection is shown in the countenances 
of both, and the same feeling is expressed by the inclination of their heads 
and the general disposition of their bodies (Plate Uli). The sculpture 
in consideration of its large size and artistic effect may be compared 
favourably with the best in the world. The fkaitya cave at BedsI also has an 
inscfiption which on palacographic grounds has been assigned by cpigraphists 
to the second or first oentnry b.c., but the act represented by the sculpture 
of the cave is so advanced l^t to attain that standard must have required 
the intellectual and technical progress of hundreds of years. 

In describing the sculpture of the eastern zone of the Deccan it should be 
observed that the country near the deltas of the rivers GodSvaii and Krishna 
was the cradle of Andhra art and culture from the earliest times, and some 
of the antiquities of the town of Amacavad, ancient Dharanikota (ifi° j j' N,, 
Jo® i4' E.), date back to the second century b.c. There are other old towns, 
like jagayyapet, Bhatriprolu, and Xag^unako^da, all situated at short 
fiom one another, which were important centres of the Buddhist 
ff-ligin n from about the third century b,C. to the fifth century a.d. As the 

' Be^ (PUacu Distiicl] b apptnached by a lait tMck beginning at tbe tvEotj-eighth tnildtcM 
of ibe Ponra-Botnbiy foad. In J941, immeduceir “hnr hb mnrofiitveiitigaikfa in W'esicni Indie, 
the wiitcr iippCQiuibcd the Got’emmcflt of Bomhay with m ttiquur that they l^Cild bulk! a tJUJCor 
maA 10 nuJkc flcxxsA tD the Boddhifit iDemumenti of tlui phtce. 
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sculpture of AmaLTivatl is the most typical of Andhis arr^ it will be suifideq t 
to study it in preference to that of oth^r places in the neighbonchood. The 
sMpa of Aiuarlvaa', described already (supra^ pp, 714-^), exists no longer* 
but its sculpture, which is boused safely in India at the Madras Museum 
and in England at the British Museum* has been praised in unstinted 
tenns by competent authorities for its bcauty^ and workmanship. Fergtisson*s 
opinion that the sculptures of Amarlvati mark 'the culmination of Indian 
art\ however^ was not accepted by Vincent Smith, hut he has agreed with 
Havell in stating that the marbles of Amacavati present ‘ddightful studies of 
animal life; combined with extrerndy beautiful conventionalized omamenri, 
and that ^the most varied and difficult movements of the human figures arc 
drawn and modelled with great freedom and skill*,* Further* both Fergusson 
and Vincent Smith have pointed out a strong Hellenistic influence in the 
development of the style, but Havcll has righdy observed that csccpt for a 
few borrowed details and motifs to be seen here and there* it is essentially 
Indian both in ardstje expression and in tcchnit|uc and that there is nothing 
foreign in the general style, Havell did not apparently see the sculptures of 
Kondaije, Bei^a, and Karlc, studied above (suprs^ pp. 744-6), otherwise in¬ 
stead of observing that the style of Amaravatl showed “developments of the 
Bharhut and S^chl schoor he would have remarked that the style was 
Dcccanese in origin and evolved from the earlier phase of Andhra art.^ The 
delight of the sculptor in the mobility of his figures, bis anxiety to convey 
the idea of volume* his love of ornanicntation in the execution of even 
minor detail* and above all his Joyous outlook upon life are characteristics 
which are to be noticed frequentiy in the early sculpture of the Deccan and 
which tound fuller expression at AmaravatT partly through the religions 
stories of the Buddhist £^th, and partly through the zeal* devotion^ and 
rich imaginarion of its vcMaries during a period of joa years—first cen- 
niry b.c. to second century a.d. 

The sculptures of Amaravati for the purpose of study may be divided into 
four main classes. First the animal frieze carved on the plinth of the tailing, 
second the medallions and circular disks of the upright posts* third the wavy 
scrolls carved on the coping* and fourth the bas-reliefs of the itself* 
The according to some inscriptions was built in the second century 
B.Ck, but it was extedded* adorned, and encased with fresh bas-reliefs during 
the foUownng four or five centuries, and the greatest decorative schemes 
were catried out during the period a.o. i jo-zjo* Taking the earhest sculp¬ 
tures first* there arc some fragments of the original plinth of the railing, 
which represent a feieze containing mythical animals interspersed wiffi 
human figures. The human figures arc shown as herdsmen* holding the ani¬ 
mals by their tails or ears, and exhibiting considerable energy in controlling 

* V. A. Smilb, iUitatj of Pim Ari^, p. i j j. 

^ B. B. HdteU, Imffow Sutlpiun p. Ids. 
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them. The subject closely resembles in design the painted frieze in cave 
IX of Ajanta,* and the carved band in cave VI at Kuda,* The latter two 
subjects belong to the first or second century b.c*, and the frieze of Amam- 
vatl may be assigned to the same period. The figure of the winged beast 
resembling a lion seems to have been copied fcotn an Assyrian prototype, 
and it was on the basis of such similarities in a few motifs that Vincent Smith 
and Fergusson sought to prove the infiuence of Western Asiatic countries 
on the art of Amaravatl. Indian art at this period, howcvier, was more highly 
developed than the art of any other country in Asia, and the assimilation of 
a few foreign motifs through the early conversions of FaAJ^jis and SaAoj to 
Buddhism could not have vitally affected the originality of the Indian artists 
cither in spirit or technic^ue. In Plate XXVI a the herdsman in his dress^ 
features, and pose is Indian through and through, and winged animals have 
been introduced cither as a curiosity or to show- the extraordinan' ability 
of the herdsman to keep under control even fahuious monsters. The lotus 
creeper design carved in the form of a band above the central subject 
(Plate XXVI h) is again purely Indian, as regards both its intricate arrange- 
ment and its skilful workmanship. 

Locus designs occupying the circular or scmi-ckcular panels of the upright 
posts of the railing ^late XXVTI exhibit greater dexterity and a more 
developed and refined art, which ultimately influenced the Gupta sculpture 
of Central and Northern Lddia and also the sculpture of the Deccan, as js to 
be seen at Ajanta (Plate XXVU b). The delicacy and crispness of these carv¬ 
ings can be best appreciated with the help of a magnifying glass, for the 
naked eye may fail to perceive the subtle intricacies of their designs^ Besides 
the lotus motif which occupies the pcominent place, there arc creeper designs 
of a charming pattern in vrhieh human and anunal figures arc most artisttcally 
arranged (Plate XXVHI The animab are generally mythical in form, 
and the human figures are dwarfs whose quaint poses evoke snules. 

According to the inscriptions carved pn some of these posts the sculps 
tures appear to belong to the first or the second century a.d. 

A large number of posts have Jd/aAa stories carved on them, the sculptures 
being arranged in drctilar panels or in rectangular or other shaped compart¬ 
ments, such as tould be fitted in on the facets of the posts. The carvdng of 
these subjects in regard to drawing and modelling, and the general arrange¬ 
ment of the figures, resembles so closely the technique of Ajanta paintings 
that the arts of these places seem to be closely allied^ It was apparently on 
account of this resemblance that Fergusson regarded the majority of the 
sculptures of Aimrax^ti as belonging to the third or the fourth century a.d. 


* Gr YMzdMni, pL ill (text), Jlp. 

^ Fcf]^fKin Afid inf E^atc ¥il st^ At it h earned in a 

■nyxJjj k ^ t faun DCl the cate TTT^ Above tbc plLEon. Su flisCk BiirgCSA, Rip(rt Cn 

Ca* Ttmpltt md viU {9), 
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This view is tonfimsed by Vincent Smith' and also in a general way by 
Cocicington, who writes* ‘The sculptures of Amaravati as a whole are nearct 
to those of the Gupta age than to Sanchl and Bharhut'A The deciphering of 
contemporary inscriptions and a dose study of the technical features of the 
sculptures in recent times, however, have now made it possible to fix their 
date with some certainty. 

In Plate III a, which is from the fragment of a post, the subject repre¬ 
sented is apparently the scene from the Camp^ jStaka in which the Bodht- 
satn'a, who was born as the Serpent King, came out of the osier basket 
in which a Brahman had placed him, and surprised King Uggasena of 
Benares by his performance.^ The jitaka is also reptexiuced in a painting at 
Ajanta, in the back corridor of cave I + The astonishment of the raja is shown 
by the characteristic gesture of his right hand. The faces of the ladies of the 
court also suggest the same feeling. The poses of the ladies in this subject 
show a striking resemblance to those of the wall-paintings of Ajanta, and a 
comparative study of the sculptures of Amaravati and the paintings of the 
former place reveals the fact that the art of Ajanta is essentially Andhra, 
both in feeling and technicpie, so that the opinion expressed by previous 
writers who call it Gupta is not justifiable; on the contrary the development 
which took place at Amaravati paved the way for the appearance of that 
phase of North Indian art which is associated with the Guptas. 

In this subject the way in which the rani has stretched out her right arm 
and placed her hand on the seat shows identically the same gesture as is to 
be noticed in a waU-painting in cave I,^ which was cxecuEed three centuries 
later (fifth century), the tradition of Andhra art continuing during the inter¬ 
vening period. The features of the Brahman and his spcdal style of kneeling 
may also be noticed in several subjects at Ajanta* and these sumlaritks might 
lead one to assign a date for this sculpture not far removed from the paintings 
of Ajanta; but the heavy anklets worn by the ladies, the head-gear of the 
raja, and the striped design of the foot-rests of the rija and the rani all 
suggest an early date, and the sculpture could not indeed have been executed 
at a later period than the second century a.d ® 

Another typical subject (Pbte XXVIII i) Is a group representing a horse 
with a prince attended by two ladies. There is also another figure who is 
holding the horse. He may be the groom. The prince may be Siddhlrtha. or 
some other royal personage, engaged in conversation with the ladies. The 
topic i$ apparently a religious one, for the gesture made by the prince with 
his right hand is undoubtedly conventional. The pose of the prince as wHl 

* Vtncent Smith, HirjrAr^ ^ J’w Ari^ p. 1^4. 

* Kx di B. AtstitfU WiW, p- 

^ (Enj^iish cronflls-)* S 

^ G. Yazdini, Ajgnf 4 , pL ■ IbhL, pi- itTU- 

* Ludwig Bwhhofer^ Siftlpimt, ll, pL 109, uppcaia m he CDCttCt Ul thw 

scutpfyic ta tbc Bril half of die fiCEocd cenmry aj>. 
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as that of the ladies is naturaJ, showing both case and grace, although the 
legs of the ladies may appear to be unduly slender. Heavy anklets were 
in fashion dumg the early centuries of the Christjan era and even during 
the centuries immediately preceding these, and the use of such ornaments 
would have both lengthened and attenuated the shins as the necks of Shan 
girls are lengthened and made slender by the use of heavy metal collars even 
today. The marble slab on which the subject is carved is much abraded, 
hence the beauty of the carving cannot be appreciated properly. At the foot 
of this subject is a band representing seven seated Buddhas in the 
or Assurance attitude.* The figure of the Buddha in a religious form was 
evolved by the Mathura sculptcjrs some time about the second century a.d. 
They had modelled it on certain representations of the Bodhisattva of the 
C^dhara School, which apparently found their way to Mathura under the 
Kushan kings. But the final stereotyped form of his feanircs generally 
accepted was evolved by the ardsts of Amaravatl, and it w-as from the latter 
place that through the teachings of the Mahay^na doctrine the convendonai 
figure of the Great Being was copied in all pans of India, wherever the Buddhist 
religion was in vogue,^ At Amaravatl the figure of the Sublime One was 
being carxed from about the second century a.d., aud in these circumstances 
the main panel of the sculpture described above, because of its special features, 
cannot be the work of a bter period. 

The muldpliaition of drafTralis pers^^oF resulting from the exuEjcrsmce of 
the artistes imagination is another feature of the art of r^marivati which is 
frequently to be met with in the sculptures there. For example, note the 
crowding of figures In the circular panel representing the AJms-boi of the 
Buddha in the Heaven of the Thirty-three (Plate XXIX a). Each figure has 
an attractive expression and a gay, carefree pose, the majority dancing from 
sheer joy m life, and those at the top, which are female figures, have inter¬ 
laced themselves into a sort of garland. The latter arrangement as a decomdve 
motif was often copied in later sculpture at Ajanta and elsewhere.^ 

The artist's love of ornamentation can be best understood from the 
numerous representations of the itself (Plate XXIX or ftom the 
trany designs of the coping-stones of the railing in which plump earns 
(dwarfs) grown-up yourhs (jMas) ace carrybg the heavy garhnd 
(Pbic XXX a-A), In the former subject no inch of space is left without carv¬ 
ing, and myth and nature and religion and art are interwoven in an inert- 
t^e pattern. The figures are, however, mobile, and each plays its role in a 
significant manner in the general scheme. 

The other subject representing a garland has a vast amount of decorative 

1^; f Wid. Ibc elbow l^t >„d .h. pd. ^ the 

/ Dr. Liidwif BadjliDfa }1« dbemsed this mbper ift a few nblc nwiucr. and snidaiti mjiy itad 
bia i^»t™ m ToJ, 1 (pp. 110 ^ 14 ) of his book, ImSuH Smiptm. ^ 

G. 1 A/Mia, pt, iv, pL Jxxviii fr. 
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work ; the garland itself^ which is in the form of a roU^ has an embroidered 
or chased surface, the designs being of the floral kind which is to be noticed 
on the scarfe of chjcfc in the early sculpture of the I>eccan.* The artist has 
further decorated the garland with small panels, both circular and square in 
design, filled with altchrelievo sculptures. Between the loops arc carved 
religious subjects representing the adoradon of the Great Being by voEaries, 
who are generally in pairs* The Master in these panels is not represented in 
human fomi, but his presence ha^s been indicated by such symbols as the 
sacred tree or the The workmanship is so neat that the entire pattern 

looks like the goldsmith's or the ivory-carver's work. It may also be borne in 
mind that both the golds mith^s and the ivory-carver*s crafts were highly de¬ 
veloped at that time, and the adepts in these crafts may also have practised 
stone-carving with equal success. 

In comparing the sculpture of the westem i^one of die Deccan, namely 
that of Beds^ Kondanc^ and f^le, with that of Amaravati, one notices a 
marked progress, both in the intellectual and the technical qualides of the 
art- The sculpture of Amaravati is more eloquent in tcUing the $tory and 
more significant in expressing the inner feehngs than its earlier prototype of 
the western zone. The movement suggested in the sculpture exhibits softer 
grace and a mt^rc subtle rhythm, while the human bodies show a greater 
charm of suppleness p The crawdtug of figures and atEenuadon of limbs arc 
obvious defects of the sculpEureof Aimravad[,appareiitly dueto the rich imagi¬ 
nation and unrestrained fancy of the artist, but these blemishes were in course 
of time gradually removed from Indian sculpture, as will be noticed below 
in the scudy of the specimens of later periods, fifth to twelfth centuries Am. 

In passing from Amaravati to Ajanta and Elloca, a remarkahle change 
both in outlook and feeling may be perceived, due evidently to the change 
of climate and geographical environment. The hot, moist atmosphere of the 
deltas of the Godav^arT and the Krishna, though it seems to have encouraged 
a lush fertility of imagination, enervated the artistes general vimlity and 
produced a morbidity of thought. At Ajanta and EUota, amidst the rolling 
plateaux and the high cliffs, the vision was at once widened and the intellect 
gained strength. The colossal statues of the Buddha inside the shrines and 
the lofty fa^cs of the various c^ui'/^-oaves convey a sublimity of spirit and 
grandeur of ideals which are not to be met with at Amaravatj, however 
charming and beautiful the sculptures of the latter pbcc may be. 

To illustrate the observations made above it will be appropriate to describe 
a few typical sculptiLrcs of Ajanta. Taking those of colossal size first, the 
Buddha in the shrine of cave 1 may be studied here (Plate XXX)* The 
Great Being is represented in the teaching attitude, the dk^rmnid^rxi 
He is seated on a throne with the legs crossed and the soles of the feet 

^ CL Plate XXlJl, in whkh tlkc work of the head-geax of a chief rcpirEcntu] m A 

leuEpture Koa^iinc U ibown. 
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^ cl^d in ft £obc of tnuispftidit nnftteniilj but tlic lower rcftr^io 
of the garment is indicaied by a Une a little above the ankle. The hair is 
curled in the conventional style and at the top of the head is a knob, the 
vihmska. Behind the head is a painted disk representing the halo, and two 
&t cherubs arc bringing ofTcrings of flowers frona heaven. Behind the throne 
on cither side of the Buddha is a princely attendant wearing a high crown. 
On the front of the throne the Wheel of Law is carved in the middle and 
there ate also figutes of stags, one on each side of the Wheel The figures of 
some votaries may also he noticed behind the stags. The votaries are shown 
in diflerent poses, some arc squatting, some kneeling, and some sitting with 
their legs doubled, one touching the ground and another raised up. The 
subject cartxd on the throne evidently represents the sermon of the Buddha 
in the deer-park at Siimath. 

The figure cif the Buddha is almost three times the Si2c of sn ordinarv 
fasiman being,* and although the body is tarved in a conventional style the 
expression of the fecc is marvelloiis, showing internal calm and sublimity 
of feeling. The spiritual effect of the image is considerably enhanced by the 
golden fight of the lamps, w hich originally would have been kept lighted 
day and night. The light of the lamps also shows a smile on the lips of the 
Great Being indicating his benign natuce. 

The door of the shrine may appear to be ovcr-claboiaiely carved, but the 
workmanship i$ exquisite and the entire design gives a superb setting to the 
splendour of the religious subject carved inside the shrine. 

Another colossal sculpture of Ajanta worthy of mention in this briel 
survey is the death scene of the Buddha carved in cave XXVI. He is repre¬ 
sented as living on a couch with his eyes closed and his head resting on a 
pillow. The right liand of the Master is under his check, and the fingers, 
notwithstanding the gigantic size of the hguce^aj ft. 4 in. in length—Lve 
been carved with a most realistic eflect, which is also to be noticed in the 
creases of tbc sleeve of the robe and those of the pillow. The Master^s face 
shows calm and peace as if he is fast asleep.^ The design of the feet of the 
couch has not changed much during the fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
wMch have elapsed since the subject was can'ed, and bedsteads with feet of 
this shape may still be seen in the towns of India. Another interesting piece 
of furniture is the stand for the water-fkgon, which has three legs. By the 
side of the bed there are about twenty figures of monks and nuns mourning 


* The rollx>wk|r mosufEmfSiJ may be of ifi[eiEK to flfudenEs: 


Height of the: throne bJdotic the floor: 5 fL 

Height of tbe Buddha C«£d(ed), above the tknjfje: lo ft. ^ kl 

Bmadth pf che image, cheat 0^ Amu, fiqfjt: 6 fL ^ m. 

Bjitadth of tbc Um^ Cnmi knee to kfiec, above the tJuiMe: ff &, 10 fn. 


^ Hsiiui Ttans. writbn ibaut a.d. 640, bai obKivcd n?gtMiEg a limlkmdiitiue at KuJi 
fa a gctai dupcl la the teptcKiitiijati of the lorvdna uf tl* TftLhagStha, Hi ^ ii nirocd t 

nortb find hia die fippcaifincc of one sliunbefmg/ 
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the Joss of tlw: Jkfaster, thek taces beanng dJsdnct espressions of grief. Above 
the bed, higher on the rock-'walJ, ate tepresentatioos of IntLra, and other 
gods of the heaven of the Thirtj -three. and also of cherubs aod heavenly 
musidaos who arc shown as if descending from the sicy to welcome the 
Great Being on his Tctum to heaven. There is a feeling of joy in. the latter 
part of the scene in contrast to that of the grief sho wn by the figures near the 
bedstead. The general eficer of the sculpture is, however, more of ‘pathos’ 
than of ‘ethos’, and it is the former aspect of the sculpture which appeals 
most to the eye and to the mind (Plate XXXI). 

Among the sculptures of Ajarita there is a large number of representatioos 
of .^<^0 kings, but two of them are of outstanding merit from an artistic 
point of view. In a panel carved at the e.'ttttrnc end of the left wall of cave 
XIX is a subject representing a hJaga king and fvaginj seated on a throne 
(Plate XXXII).' Another Naginl is shown as an attendant, standing by 
the side of the throne with a fly-whislc in her right hand. The stone being 
soft and porous, the sculpture has deteriorated considerably, but the pose of 
the two Nagims and the expression on the faces of all three figures be¬ 
token such intemal calm that the subject is ranked for its spiritual efiect 
amongst the best sculptures of Buddhist art^ 

The other subject (Plate XXXIII) represents two Naga Itings carved as 
^arapdlas^ one on each side of the door of rave XXHI.^ The figures arc not 
very large, but it is the modelling of their heads which exhibits the consum¬ 
mate skill of the artist. The features arc refined and the esptession of the free 
suggests both dignity and internal peace. The spiritual aspect of Buddhist 
sculpture may also be noticed in the figures of the Master carved on the 
rock-wall, on either side of the doorway of cave XIX (Plate XXXIV). But 
the most attractive feature of this cave is its decorative work, which shows 
an infinite variety of design, embracing mythical subjects, geome±tical 
patterns, floral devices, and figures of birds and animals, the latter through 
the fiincy of the sculptor having been carved into quaint shapes and bedecked 
with unusual ornaments, pardcularly the representations oliis&juakarss and 
the geese. The rich imagination and perfect skill of the sculptor have caused 
the facade of this cave (XIX) to fae considered one of the most magnificent 
examples of Buddhist act. 

The figures of animals carved at Ajanta show a dose study of their habits 
as well as complete ability to represent them with realistic ^ect, whenever 
the amst's fancy was not prepossessed by religious conventioiL or mythical 
lore. The elephant is shown in a variety of poses characteristic of the animal, 

’ E. B. ItsTcU, ld*^t tnOm Art, pL ariv; A. K. Cmmantwsnly, V'ihdaima, pL Lnii; 
Fergmton lad Burfcsi. Gaw Tmpitt ef lsdia. p|, *eib:j Yszdaid, Ajmfa, pt. fr, p|, 

* It mmy be of intense Co note that in the Vikitaki gctiealogy a king t iain^i k 

mcfitMtd »S the iroiwtrsl gtujdfcthcr of Rudnseoi I {r, A.n, JJJ-»&)). Thi* BfaiVanap bM 
been idenuiied wiib the King BhsvuOifpi of the Nag« dyauty of BidnuTati in the Gwalior 5tue. 

^ YhzcImlu, pL pJ. 
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but sculptures of other animal$ also are equally lifelike, proving the keen ob- 
SMV'atJon of the artist. For example^io the hall of cave T above the capital of 
a pillar is a panel representing four deer’with a common head (Plate XXXV a). 
It may be considered to be a mefe freak to combine four bodies with one 
common head, but what is really admirable is that the pose of the a nimal in 
each representation is absolutely lifelike. In the lower two representations, 
the one on the left shows the animal sitting on the ground and looking in 
front ’with his head raised, is if he has scented danger i that on the 
right also shows the alertness of the animal, because he has curved his 
neck and is looking backward in the direction from -which he fears the coming 
of the enemy. In the upper two representations, tliat on the left again shows 
the animal in a state of alarm; he has lowered his neck and stretched out his 
muiizle in front, and is looking sharply as if to watch the approach of his 
endny and to determine in which direction to run away. The fourth hgiirc, 
on the left, sho’ws the deer in a diaracteristic attitude; he has turned his neck 
and head backwards in Order to scratch his muzzle ’with the hoof of his foot. 
The bodies of the decfr in all four dgures have been carved in a realisdc style 
with due regard to the three dimensions. 

In passing from Ajanta to Ellora, one may notice a striking change in the 
fcligiaus aspect of the sculpture j although at the latter place aU ftic three 
great religions of efirly India^ the Buddhist^ the Brahmanic, and the jaina, 
are represented, yet the Brahnuioic faith predominates over the other ™o. 
The early Buddhist caves of Ellora do not possess any sculpture of outstand¬ 
ing mciir. Vijvikarma, the Do Th 3 l, and the Tin Thai, which were hewn in 
the seventh to eighth centuries jl.d.j. of course contain representations of the 
Buddha and other deities of that religion^ quite impressive in regard to their 
sIkc, rcligjniis mtpression, and decorative features. But somehow they lack 
that spiritual dignity and ardsde grace ’which is to be noted at Ajania and 
other early centres of Buddhist art. The Brahmanic sculpture of EMora on 
the other hand has tremendous force and houndless energy, features showing 
the gods to be superhuman rather than human beings, which characteristic 
is also emphasized by the midtfplicarion of their heads and arms. Again* 
since in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. Saivism was the popular 
religion in the Deccan, the teaching of this faith, which regards GexI as a 
^Destroyer", led the imagination of the artist to associate with the god the 
most horrid aspects of life ’which could be conceived. To cluddate this view 
further it will be best to describe in some detail some of the tvipical sculptures 
of EHorsu We begin with the Da^i’ratira, which was originatly a Buddhist 
shrine and was later converted into a Brahmanic temple and adorned ’with 
both Sai’riteand Vaishnavite bas-reliefs. In the upper hall of this temple, the 
first sculpture on the north ride, near the door* represents the Bbairava. It is 
carved with great boldness and power, and the figure, which is gigantic in 
size, lunges forward with threatening fcrodty* The god bolds up his elephant 
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hide, with the necklace of skuila {mundiuttaia) filing below hj$ loins; round 
him a cobra is knotted; his open tnouth shows his L^e teeth, while with his 
frUa/a he has transfixed one victim who, wrlthiiig on its prongs, seems to 
Supplicate pity from the pitiless. He holds another by the heels with one of 
his left hands, raising the damru as if to rattle it In joy while he catches the 
blood with which to rjuench his demoniac thirst. To add to the eiementa of 
honor Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton length below, with 
huge mouth, bushy hair, and sunken eyeballs, having a crooked knife in her 
right hand, and stretching out the other with a bowl, as if eager to share in 
the gore of the victim. Behind her head is an owl or vampire, a fit witness 
of the scene. On the right, in front of the skeleton, is Parvafi | and higher up, 
near the foot of the viedm Ratnasura^ is a face putting out its looguc. The 
group is a picture of the devilish; the very ajnilets of Bhaiiava are ogre 
faces. The subject was a favountt one, tor it is carved in several cave-temples 
at Ellota, the ghastly aspect of the scene being accentuated by varying He ra i I 
For example, the ugly teeth and protruded eyeballs of Bhaitava in cave 
(Plate XXXV by indicate an attitude of fury and devilish jov, which 
mood of the god has frightened his consort Parvari, who to calm her dis¬ 
concerted mind and palpitating heart has placed her hand on her bosom. The 
sculpture in its force and dramatic effect is indeed marvellous, but at the 
same time its aggressive reli^ous character cannot be overlooked. This 
aggressiveness is also to he noticed in the Vaishnavlte sculpture of the period 
seventh to eighth centuries A.D., although after a couple of centttrics (tcndi 
century onw^ds) through the teachings of the latter cult the statuary of the 
Deccan acquired much grace and beauty. In the Da^avatara, as well as in 
the Kailasa, Vaishnavitc sculpture has the same relentless feeling and demoniac 
effect as the Saivite statuary, and we find such subjects as Vishnu taking the 
giant stride and thrusting his rival Bali down to hell, or in his incarnation as 
Nrisiihlta tearing out the entrails of his enemy, or as Varaha, the hoar- 
incatmtion, trampling on a snake demon and rescuing PrithvI, the Earth, 
from destruction. Both Coomazaswamy and Havell have reproduced the 
Oa^avatlra sculpture in which Vishnu as man-lion subdues Hiia^ya-Kalipu, 
the king of Asuras, who according to the myth had obtained from Brahma 
a kind of immortality'. Inflated with pride he attempted to occupy the position 
of Vishvu, and tormeoted his son Prahlada who refused to worship his 
father in place of the god. The sculpture reprcscrits Vishnu, the man-lion, 
eight-armed, attacking his opponent Hiranya, who is inclined on one side 
as it admitting his defeat. The lower part of the sculpture is broken hut the 
devilish growl of Nrisamha and tire helpless subdued mood of Hkanya are 
abundantly dear and make the subject a typical example of the Brahmanic 
art of this period, the eighth century a.d.* 

’ IndianStmlptmMJPattUfiS, pLxziii; A. K, CoomaiuTamir. I pLiliii; 

K. dc B. CudnngDoo, Amrtnl Indu^ pi b. 
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But even mnidst the Brihrranic sculptures of Ellora of the eighth ctmtnry 
one imv notice here and there $ome subjects remmiscent of the soft 
grace* joyous expression^ nimble movement, and elegant poses of the Bud¬ 
dhist statuary of the fifth century. Among such sculptures the pairs of flying 
figures carved on the upper walls of the Kaill$% and the repn^cutatiou of a 
river-goddess at the upper end of the court, towards the left, in the Rlmel- 
vara* cave XXI, are of outstanding meek. The pairs of flying figures with 
their refined features, happy serenity, and appearance of movcmenl have aJl the 
charm and grace of the Buddhist ^psumjojj and the mditiDn of the scuIptor^s 
jirt m carving such figures seems to have continued even after the dedinc of 
the Buddhist faith, for figures In an equally effective style are to be noticed 
on the walls of the Vaishijava temple at Aiholc (Plate XXXVI d), which is 
almost contempoiary with the Kailasa at EHota, and also on the exteriors of 
the shrines at Akmpur,^ which are of a much later date, eleventh or twelfth 
century A,i>. (Plate XJXi). The sculpture of the river-goddess in the 
Ramesvara, cave XXI, at EUora, is almost classical in artbtic effect both in 
regard to its technique and its higher inteliecttial qualities (Plate XXXVI i). 
The goddess stands on a lotus flower resting on the back of an alligator, 
whose mustzic and the lower part of whose body have been transformed into 
decorative motifs by the airisPs love of ornamental X'agaries. The pose of the 
figure is delightful, the outline curving in such a ’way as to sugge$t combined 
grace and vitality. The left hand of the divinity rests on the head of a dwarf 
whose ftcc bears an expression of devout adoration, an emotion further 
indicated by the sec of his folded hands. There are also cherubs, who are 
descending from heaven with presents to the goddess. One of these, however, 
has been partly effaced by the weathering of the rocL There is unfortunately 
a crack across the face of the goddess, but her graceful features and spiritual 
expression can still be admired. To the right proper of the goddess is a 
female attendant holding a fly-whisk. Through the weathering of the rock 
this figure idso has suffered much damage and the facial features have 
been completely obliterated. The grace of the pose and the plastic beauty 
of the limbs, however, attract the eye. 

The above sculpture, belonging apparently to the eighth centucy a.d.* 
reminds one of the Buddhist sculptures in the viJidra cave (No. 7) at Auran¬ 
gabad. In these there has been an attempt to express vitality by depicting 
large breasts and stout limbs (Plate XXX^HT a). The face of the Ramesvara 
goddess has a fitting appearance of calm serenity, but the sculptor has 
indicated more human emotion in the carving of the rest of the figure, 
notably in the pose of the right foot. The d’warf in the Aurangabad subject 
has a comical expression, as though he is fceKng the weight of the hca’vy arm 
of the goddess who, to maintain her balance, has placed her elbow on his head. 
The crossed legs, the crooked stick, and the exposed teeth of the dwarf add 
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to the grotesque e&ct of the siibitcL This sculpture may belong to the end 
of the sixth or bcgiiuilDg of the seventh centur}*^ when Buddhist art 
wft5 gradually losing its Intellectua] qualities, but in this subject the bold 
conceptions of the artbt are amply exhibited, as is also his flair for the quaint 
and bizarre. 

To return to the Brahmanjc sculpture, it may be obsen^ed that, due to 
tlie doctrines of Saktism and the influcjice of the Pucardc literature connected 
with this teaching, the aggressive character of Saivite sculpture gradually 
softened down with the passing of tinie after the eighth century a.d., and 
in the tenth centiuy' we see Siva dancings not as a fiercely aggressive 
figure but in sheer joy of living, and often accompanied by musidans and 
his gentle consort Parvati. Teaching based on die worship of the active 
produdng principle, os inculcated by Sakrism, led the artist to introduce 
into religious sculpture a vadetj' of subjects some of which may be con¬ 
sidered to be obsccue, such as the maifhma pairs; but for command of grace 
in moulding outlines and for charm of decorative features Indian sculpture 
of this ckss undoubtedly reached its high-water marl- during the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries 

But before describing BtShmajilc sculpture of the above style it will be 
correct chrcmologically to point out the s^ent features of the jaiem sculpture 
of the Deccan. The jaina faith existed here from very early times, but flourished 
cspedally during the period of the ninth to deventh centuries a.o., when 
important centres of the cult were established at Ellora, at Pacancheru, 
nineteen miles to the north’-west of the present city of Hyderabach at KulpSk^ 
the Koiiipaka of the inscriptions, forty-five miles north-east of Hyderabad, 
and at Kopbal in the Rajehur District of the Hyderabad State. All these 
sites are ancient, and at KnpbaJ some inscriptions have been discovered 
which show that the latter town had acquired fame as a ffrlia of the Jaina 
religion in the ninth cemury A.o. Some scholars have found evidence for 
asserting that Kopbal (Kopaaa) was noted as a Jaina sanctuary in the seventh 
century a.dJ At EUoca the temples of this fidth, being rock-hewn, are intact, 
except for a few which owing to the weathering of the rock have dctcriotatcd 
somewhat. At other places, however, great havoc was wrought through the 
rivalry of contemporary faiths and there is epigraphic evidence to prove that 
some Jaina shrines were burnt and razed to the ground. Such acts of vandal- 
ism seem to have been perpetrated at Pfltancheru* Kulpak^ and Kopbal^ 
where the Archaeological Department has dug out from the ground, and also 
collected from the surface, a large number of Jaina images. 

As regards the general character of the Jaina sculpture of the Deccan it 
may be observed that it shows competent workmanship and also conveys to 
some extent a feeling of religious serenity; hut it suffers by comparison with 

* The K4ifji;wudft trticri^nni of Strw, Moeojgtaph s 
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Buddhist statuary, or with Brihmanii: images, because it possesses neither 
the tnajesric dignity of the former, nor the vigour and zeal of the bttcr. The 
art seems to he sdiemadq, representations being dassed according to certain 
religious principles and showing no creative effort on the part of the artist. 
To illustrate this view two images may be described (Plates XXX VTT ^ 
XXXV111 a}; one of them is now cshjbited in Salir Jung's palace at 
Simirnagar in the suburbs of Hyderabad, and the other is displayed in the 
Sculpture Galler)‘ of the Hyderabad Museum* The former was found at 
Hopbal and represents P&j^vanatha standing under a mystical canopy com- 
prising seven cobra-hoods joined to the body of a single dragon whose coils 
arc spread behi n d the god and w'hose tail touches the gmnnr|, Above this 
canopy there is another, probably of metal^ divided into several tiers and 
finally crowned with a pointed linia]. 

On one side of the figure o£ the gcjd, near his feet, is the representation of 
and on the corresponding side the figure o£ n ysAshni^ both being 
much smaller in size than xhc main figured There ate tainiature representa¬ 
tions of the twenty-three Tirthaijkaras of the Jaina ^th seated in small 
niches, which are arranged in a stroll adorning the margin of the slab an 
which the image of P^ivanatha is carved. There is also a Kanarcse ioscrip- 
ttort at the foot of the slab mentioning the name of the votary, Bopanna, at 
whose instance the image of the god was car^^ed.^ 

The figure shows good moddling with regard to the treatment of the bead 
and the limbs, ’while the face bears an expression of intetuai calm derived 
from moral austerity such as is inculcated by the Jaim religion. The sculpture 
is of hornblende of the same variety as that used for the piUais and friezes of 
the Deccan temples of the eighth to thirteenth centuries. It is Jet black and 
beautifully polished. 

The other sculpture, exhibited in the Hyderabad MuscumT is also of 
hornblende, and the god is shown seated in the dkjma mudrd^ the attitude of 
contemplation. The modelling of this figure also shc^ws technical skill of a 
high order. Although the gcxi is carved in a meditative mood, his neck and 
head arc held firmly upright and convey by this pose an impression of 
spirimal dignity. In Jaina sculpture tiie figures of gods do not generally 
possess any decorative features, but this artist's leaning towards ornamenta¬ 
tion may be noticed in the treatment of the hair, which has been shown as if 
dressed ’with a fme brush. The small ch^Ar^ carved on the soles of the feet 
also show the same tendcncj^ 

In purely decorative designs, such as floral and jewellery patterns, Or 
conventional motifs based on mvTiica] or real animal figures, or miniature 
scriptural subjects, the skill of the Jaina sculptor is in no way inferior to 
that of the Buddhist or the Brahmanic artist. It perhaps fnren surpasses that 

* Efljib of these two Egurcf. b»i » hood mhoYt it ill the fcitm of* itmlt emopy, 
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of his rivals of the latter two faiths In riduicss of dcsigti and ciiibcranCG of 
complicated ornamental detalL But this kvishness of Jaina art is often out 
of proportion in relation to tlie general scheme of a subject as a wholcj^ and 
thus betrays a lack of balanced judgement and refined taste. 

In coming to the BrihnianJc sculpture of the tenth to thirteenth centuries 
we appear to have passed beyond the times of acute controveesy, since the 
artist docs not seem to have been possessed during this period by any such 
feelings of acrimony to^'ards a rival faith a^ might arouse hi$ passions and 
cause him to dwell on violent and aggressive themes. Nor does his impulse 
seem to be oppressed and fettered by any traditional devices and rules which 
might make his creation feeble or hfeless. His love of the beautiful is further 
developed, but beauty to him is not restricted within the narrow limits of 
symmetry of limbs or ckgance of features. He notices it in the vigour and 
movement of the hiRncss of Ufcp and hb heart expands and his imagination 
is stirred by visions and experiences emanating from a wider outlook upon 
art and a broader conception of beauty. 

To enable the student to grasp the full artistic import of the sculpture of 
the Deccan of this period—tenth to thirteenth centuries—seven typical 
subjects are described below, four of which arc from the well-known temple 
near the Ramappa Lake in the WarangaJ District, one from a Vaishmvite 
temple at Pedampet in the Karimnagar District, and two from the Paachl£- 
vara temple, near the embankment of the Pingul tank at Nalgonda^ As the 
number of temples adorned with sculpture of a high artistic quality h un¬ 
limited in the Deccan, it appears that carving as a folk-art must have made 
tremendous progress during this peiiod. Almost every village, whether in 
the Maia^ zone or in the Tclihgtna or Karnatak arca$, possesses a temple 
decorated with sculpture of exceptional beauty and elegance^ 

Of the four sculptures from the Ramappa temple three represent dandng- 
girk. They are cani^ed on blocks used arehicecturaily as stmts for the support 
of eaves The faces of these dancers do not possess such refined 

features as might appeal to those who appreciate Greek ideals of art, nor do 
the figures exhibit any fine 5)Tnmcuy of limbs, but tbe suggestion of move- 
merit and pulsating life conveyed by the gestures of fingers and the poses of 
tbe bcxiics appeals to tbe artistic sense, more particularly because the sculptor 
has managed to give a wonderful impression of youth and rhythnL The 
outline of the body seems to move in curves, indicathig in each pose, or 
dancing-step, an emotional grace and a mood of exultation seldom to be 
met with in Indian sculpture of the earlier periods. This temple, according 
to a contcmpoiary record, was built in a.d. 1203; and what art is now trying 
to express in the West was perhaps expressed in Indb fioo years before 
(Plates XXXVm i^-XXXlX 

The idea of the exuberance of youth combined with unfettered emotion 
is further illustrated in the next two sculptures (Plate XL ifnfr), one from 
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the Ramappa temple and the othcf from the shrkic at Pedampct. The 
former represents the nude study of a woman into:dcatetl with the 

fervoQT of youth. Impetuous jait-de-pivn is conveyed in the treatment of 
the legs, which are gracefiiEIy extended at full length, or in that of the arms 
which are lifted %htly to bring into prominence the charm of a youthfuJ 
bosom There is a delightful swaying in the line of the bod? between the 
chest and the hips which enhances the emotional effect of the sculpture. The 
artist, to give further mythical significance to the sculpture, has placed a 
serpent in her hands and one or more round her neck, aims, and body, as if 
she had clasped them with ecstatic frenay in her mood of exultant joy. The 
SE^ent held by her delicate fingers has a Urge hood to be seen to the left 
of her right hand. 

The other sculpture, which is from Pcdampet, possesses some very striking 
tdiaractecistics, notably the extraordinary plump ocss of the hips, which 
feature is further exa^erated by the sliaip curve of the body line neat the 
uTilst. The waist is thin, as is usual in Indian sculpture, but in this subject 
this characteristic has been accentuated by the ovcr^Jevelopment of bosom 
and abdomen. The arms have been thrown up and the hands gracefully 
joined above the head. But in carving the arms the artist has again exaggerated 
their girth in contrast to the elbows, which look comparatively thin but 
mote shapely. This exaggeration of certain parts of the b^y, as if to suggest 
an eitubeiance of life, or swirl of emotion, combined with the bold sweep of 
the line ot the body may perhaps be held to confirm the view of certain 
critics of modern Vl'estern art chat the inffuence of Indian sculpture is un¬ 
mistakable in the symbolic and impressionistic aspects of the latter. 

The next two sculptures fPJate XL. which arc from the Panchlivaia 
temple at Ping;iil, represent £iva and Ganeia respectively j Siva has a victim 
trampled under his feet, but the swing of his figure, the litheness of his 
many arms, and the sensitive appearance of bis fingers and toes have given 
the entire subject an aspect of light-hearted enjoyment, and the idea of 
anger or ruthless revenge felt in the sculptures of Eilora of the kte seventh 
or eighth century is not to be perceived here. The same carefiiee attitude is 
evident in the next sculpture, in which Ganefa is shown riding on a rat. The 
bixarre nature of the scheme has issued in a most grotesque creation. The 
workmanship of both sculptures i$ neat, and the artist's love of ornamenta¬ 
tion may be appreciated from a study of the minor details of the sculptures, 
Grace of poisc^ suppleness of limbs, sense of movement^ and elegance of 
minute omaruentadon are the salient features of the sculptures of this period 
—tenth to thirteenth centuries a.d. They also suggest an idea of w ell-being 
and fididty, not the solemn spiritual joy of the Buddhist, but a more human 
feeling resulting from overflowing vitality or fifom the emodons of sex 
attraction. 

In concluding this review of the sculpture of the Deccan it may be oh- 
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serv'ed thit the fine bronze figures which are to be seen everywhere in the 
temples of South India are rarely to be found in the Deccan* but this scarcity 
does not fieces$artly prove that the sculptor of the Deccan did not use bronze 
at aU as a medium for the successful Etxhibjtjon of his talent. In A-n. 3 
small bronze image was accidentally discovered daring excavations of the 
foundations of a house in WaxangaJ. The image is only inches in height, 
but the moddling of the head and the expression of the &ce show both 
technical skill and intellectual quahtics of a high ordetp and the figure seems 
to belong to the period ninth to tenth centuries a^d.* for it ha.^ neither the 
harshness of the eacly Brahmanic sculpture nor the soft grace of the later 
statuar)' of the same faith. The &ce shows an iuner determinatioa and calm 
based on an austere religious discipline. The expression has some resem¬ 
blance to the calm of some of the Jaina images of Ellom* but this bronze 
statuette belongs to the Brihmanic 6ith» and pcrlmps represents Lafcshml 
in the form of a lamp-bearer (Plate XLIi The lamp is missing, hnt the 
manner in which the hands are stretched out shows that they odgmally held 
sonaethingj 

^ The lougc if ekswibed in gttaicr iktail in the /wHo/e /dt Imdun nf Orimitd Art, June 

T i iilLSpc»lfothe.^4iWiB/i2rf/tffr of the AreiiMoIogac*JDef*r^ ofliyiderib&dp 

I 95 S- 4 * P-ijp pt iL 
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I T 1$ difficult to state precisely when psunting as an art began in the Deccan^ 
but the specimens of waU painting which exist on the left wall of the 
fX at Ajanta show a fairly wcU-derdoped craftsmanship* This 
according to two contempotarj' Brihml Lnsciiptioiis^ wa$ cut in the 
mck about tlie end of the second century b.c.* The paintings on the left wall 
of cave IX^ which is also a are similar in style to those of t^ve X and 

may be at the most fifty to a hundred years later than their prototypes in the 
latter cave^ They rcprcscni ahoJUginal people with lung hair, which is tied 
with ribbons in the form of cresis of serpents* hoods on the crowns of their 
heads. They have scanty clothing but elaborate jewellery, the latter comprb- 
ing large ear-rings and metal necklaces of various designs. The features of 
the women and of some of the men resemble those of the ^faraphas of the 
present day, with oval faces, short noses, fairly thick lips, and medium 
stature* These paintings apparendy represent contemporary people, a hybrid 
race, he. $ mixture of the aboriginal Dravidians (or the pre-Dtavidians) and 
the Scychkns, who seem to have entered the Deccan in the early centuries of 
the first milleimium d.c., Lf not earlier. Men wear narrow loin-doths to cover 
their bodies i women have a similar garment for the lower part of the body, 
but they also wear a brassii^fe and have a scarf (prAw) to cover the 

head in the present Indian style. 

The colours used in the paintings of caves IX and X arc red ochre, yellow 
ochre, terre-verte, lamp black* and white of lime, which have been used pure 
or mixed to produce the desired effect in the scheme* For the lower lip and 
the comers of the eye the artist has used a kind of bright vermilion, ap¬ 
parently made from red ochre. The drawing is firm and accurate and shows 
due regard to the three dlmeusions. But there arc no light or dark colour 
washes to accentuate any particular detail* or to show^ the body in the round, 
such as one notices in the wall-paintings of caves I and n, which belong to 
a later period, the fifth century A.o. The grouping shows a balanced judge¬ 
ment, and rhcrc is both life and movement in the figures drawn. 

Let us describe the scene painted on the left w^ of cave X; first there 
are some soldiers armed with spears* maces^ bows and arrows^ swords, and 
sickle-like scimitars* They arc dad in short-slecvcd shirts or jackets, and 
one of d3em has an dabomte head-gear which is in the form of a turban at 

* Ffof. Ltiik™ Is ver)' ck^atc in im Qpinigo strhJ ht staiia thst Uit patnted tfliOiptiQn pet ihc 
teft wall bekmga to the middle df the sccDnd ccofiiry vhUc (he imecipti-oa citVttd on the 
fi^dc n f dU ciEtkr.. iii, t, and appeodir^ pp. A6-B7, 
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tlie rop with flaps for the protection of the cars^ and also a band which 
passes below the rhin^ and is apparently meant to keep the helmet firmly 
fixed to the bead. The soldiers belong to the bodyguard of a tSjii who with 
a group of ladies is seen inimoiiatdy in front of them. The rija is ^hown in 
front of a tree which is bedeciked wiih flags. The tree eridentiy represents 
the Bodhi-trcc under which the Buddha received hi$ ^enlightenment*. In 
early Buddhist sctilpturG and painting the Buddha is not represented to 
human form^ for according to the Htnayana doctrine it was considered 
sacrilege so to present him. The raja has come to fulfil some vow connected 
with the boy who is standing dose to the tree. He is redting a prayer and all 
the ladies of the party are taking part in the rituaL The he^ of one kdy is 
decorated with three peacock's feathers (Plate XLlI i). 

On the other side of the trcc^ towards the right, is a iarge party of musickns 
and dancers, comprising fifteen artistes, all of whom are female. Women arc 
reported to have joined the Buddhist as nuns during Gautama 

liletime, or shortly afterwards; but the presence of a well-developed 
orchestra^ such as is showm in this paintings in the second century b.c,, 
indicates that the organisation of female dancers and musicians attached to 
religious shrines existed in the Deccan earlier than the advent of the Buddhist 
faith. Two of the party in this painting arc blowing trumpets and the rest 
are dapping or dancing. Clapping is still used in India and in other Oriental 
countries to mark time, or to produce the high pitch eSect in musk. Among 
the dancers the one nearest the sacred tree has raised and curved her arm in a 
peculiar style as if to give the body a whirl hke the eddying motion of watcr^ 
or the writtung of a serpent. The poses and steps of the other two dancers 
are ty^plcally Indian and may be noticed in the dancing of the present day 
(Plate XUII tf). 

The drawing of this subject shows a well-developed art, both in concep¬ 
tion and execution, and it must Imve uken many centuries to reach that 
stage. There is a clo$c resemblance in the representation of the human 
figures, in regard to their dress, ornaments, and ethnical features, betu cen this 
painting and the sculptures at Kondine and K^Ic, which are contemporary 
with it and belong to the second century b.c., or abcut that date A 

On the tight wall of cave X is painted the Shad-Danta Jataka^ or the story 
of the Six-Tusked Elephant^ with an inscription which pakeographically 
cannot be earfier than the third century' a,i>. If the inscription is connected 
with the painting, it appears that the latter is some foiix centuries later than 
its prototjpc on the right wall of this cave, which has already been described. 
The people represented in this painting arc also non-Aryans, like those of 
the former* but the artist's delight in the scenic beauty’, or his close study of 
animal life, or his skill in expressing feelings of pathos with a religious 

* Tbc daucLQg figuM caned at Kldc and Kwidiric bavfl already heca dcsctibcd io the Becttan 
on pp. 744-J. 
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cficdt* or Ids love of omamentadon in minor detail^ arc qualities which show 
that the art of painting had made much progress, both ifiteUectnaJIy and 
technically, during the period of 400 years which intcn^cncd between the 
paintings of the left and the right walls. 

The artist has painted all the incidents mendoned in the Shad-Danta 
Jataka^ but he has changed their order. He begins with the wild life of 
elephants In an impenetrable forest with rmrshy soil infested by crocodiles 
and pythons (Plate XLHl and icxmijiatcs with palace $ci-iics, crowded with 
human figures and a rov^ procession to a place of worship comprising a 
sfupa and a piAdra (Plate XUV), In the middle he has delineated the bath of 
the royal elephant in the lotus-lake^ and his favourite resort under a colossal 
banyan tree (Plate XLV). Thri arrangement has a certain significance from 
the point of view of the artist^ who for an impressive demonstiatiou of his 
skill has kept the sceaes relating to animal life and to the beauty of natural 
scenery almost separate from, those depicting human feelings, wherein 
the gloom of sorrow and suflrring is illumined by the light of faith and 
devotion. 

Among the scenes of animal life in a forest the artist has painted with 
great effect a fight between an alligator and an elephant, the elephant having 
thrown hi^ rival on its back and placed one of hi$ forckgs on its bdly, and 
being in the act of exerting further pressure with his trunk in order to crush 
the alligator. Close by a huge python has caught one of the legs of an 
elephant, who seems to be in great agony and has raised his trunk as if to 
shriek and call to his companion^ of the herd for help. A delighthd scene is 
the bath of a herd of elephants in a lotus-lakc, where they arc shown raising 
and curving their trunks in a variety of characteristic stjdcs as they revel in 
the comforting luxury of the water. 

For dramatic effect the most impressive is the court-scene wherein the 
rani faints at the sight of the tusks, for the Shad-E^anta elephant in a previous 
incarnation had been her beloved husband and in a fit of revenge she had 
sent hunters to bring the tusks of the elephant, since according to her fancy be 
was more devoted to his other wife than to herself. The raja of Benares, who 
is her husband in the present incamarion, is seated next to her, and is sup¬ 
porting her by pkdng one of his hands behind her back and holding her right 
shoulder with the other. A maid in attendance is fanning hcr^ another has 
brought water to pour on her head, or to sprinkle on her face* a third nearest 
to the rani is oflering her a drinks and a fourth at the tight side of the scene 
has placed her hand on her mouth in characteristic Indian styl^ to subdue her 
feelings of grief. The maid holding the umbrella is looking towards the 
tusks, which have struck the entire court with constemarion. A wo man who 
is squatting on the floor is massaging the soles of the rani's feet in order to 
revive her. Apart from the general effect of pathos w hich pervads the entire 
scene, the grouping of the figures, the graceful poses* the bcauiifuJ coiJIurcs 
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and ornsinicnts of the ladies, and the scanty but artistic dress of the various 
persons in the picture aU Ulustmte the lively imagmation and refined taste 
of the paintec^ as wdl as his highly developed technical skill and his power of 
portraying a subject in any manner he may desire according to the dictates 
of his fancy. 

The subject on the right wall of cave X marks an important stage in the 
history of the painting of the Deccan^ because this form of the art, as regards 
both the representation of racial types in human figures, and the technique 
and materia] of the painring k&eif, is essentially indigenous and is not 
dominated by any alien influences, even from as near as Northern India, 
About the dose of the third century A+D. the Andhras, the then niters of the 
country^ were overthrown and succeeded by the Vaklpslcas* who hailed from 
the territory north of the Deccan and had matrimooiai relations with the 
Guptas^ During their admijiisceadoii of some two hundred years Buddhism 
flourished in the Deccan, but in dogma as well as ritual it was much influenced 
by the co-existing Brahmanic faith throughout this period* 

The prevalence of the Mahay aim doctrine in the Deccan from the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century a.d* (it evolved nearly a cencury earlier in 
North India) was largely due to this impact of the religious beiiefe and 
culture of the north on those obtaining to the south of the Nammdi up to 
the end of the third century A.D. As a result of this blending of cultures and 
religious ideali the art of painting made rapid progress intellectufllly, 
although its technique remained indigenous, for there was apparently 
UQ school of painting in Aryan India from whose practice it could have 
benefited. 

On the wall and pillars of cave X at Ajanta there are some paintingit 
vrhich on the ground of palaeographic evidence or technical development 
may be assigned to the fourth century a.t>., such as the Syama Jitaka 
delineated to the left of the Shad-Dsmta Jataka on the right wall, or some 
repcescniadDos of the Buddha on the pillars of the side aisles^ But to be 
absolutely sure of tliis date it would be best to compare it with tome of the 
typical paintings of caves I, XVI, and XVII^ which all belong to the fifth 
century because there are both painted and roefc-cut inscription$ in 
these caves in which occur the names of some Vakataka kings who ruled 
during the las t quarter of the fifth century A.D,* 

With regard to the time-sequence of these four caves it may be observed 
that in the matter of technique caves I and XVI appear to be almost con¬ 
temporary, cave XVII immediately follnwing them, and cave IT coming last 
in the group. In cave I the stories of the "renunciation^ of the Buddhi pre¬ 
dominate^ in cave XVI the stories of his birth and childhood and some 

ImerlpriDo hi Cave at A jama,* 14. pp- s-io; 

J Til (iflfia)* Temiiea af Western Indio," ASJ^ t SSa, pp. £9 oml the 
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legends connected with the monastic life are delmcatcd, whilst cave XVII 
contains mamly the stories of the Buddha’s previous incarnations in diiTerent 
forraSj as a generous prince or a benevolent animal —elephant^ monkey, deer, 
goose, fish, or serpent. Cave 11 contains some stories of the Buddha as Pdnee 
Siddhiitha, and also some talcs of his previous incamadons as the sagadous 
Brahman, Vidhorapaijcliia, or the hermit Ksindvadl. 

The ideals of art represented in the paintings of the above-mendoned four 
caves are characterized by a divine majest;' and serenity on the one hand, and 
by huinan emodon and feelings of afiecdon on the other, In the subject 
'Mother and Child before the Buddha’ one rccdves an impression of the 
sublimity of the Great Being from his colossal size as well as from his calm 
and dignified catpression, but the motive which has brought him to beg at his 
own door is intensely human, and this human feeling, in a more lively manner, 
is convc)'iC5d to us by the lf)vc4ight in the eyes of Yaiodhart, his wife, and 
by the astonished looks of Rahida, his son (Plate XLVl). The figure of 
the Buddha must originally have measured some lo ft,, while that of his 
wife is somewhere near j ft., the difference in size denoting that the former is 
superhuman, whilst the latter is but a mere human being. There is not a 
large varictj' of colours in the painting, but the few which have been used 
show telined taste. The Buddha is dressed to an orange robe, his own. com¬ 
plexion being brown with a golden effect, The hair, which is shown curled 
convcndonally, is jet black. The background is of a dark coiour, originally 
being dark green, or dark red, but its darkness makes a happy contrast with 
the orange colour of the robe and the golden brown of the face. The figure, 
owing to the dark background, appears almost in relief. This dullness of the 
background, however, has been relieved by flowers of bright tsolours which 
are being showered from heaven over the head of the Master. A cherub 
supports a canopy over his head. The Buddha himself holds a begging-bo-w] 
in his right band, which he lias stretched out towards YaSodhara. She has 
pushed the child lovingly in from of her to be blessed by the Great Being, 
and herself seems to be overpowered by feelings of re\'crcnce as she contem¬ 
plates the exalted position of her beloved husband. The painting adrdiably 
represents spiritual greatness combined with human emotion such as is 
expressed in the following words of the legend; ’O Siddhartha, that night 
Rahula was born, you renounced the kingdom and went silently away. Now 
you have a more glorious kingdom instead,’ 

In the portraits of the Mother and Child there is actually very litde colour, 
but the line work is so perfect and the ornaments are so tastefully adjusted 
chat the result is a masterly specimen of the delineation of feminine grace 
Imbued with tender feelings of love. 

In cave I, the subject painted in the back corridor to the left of the ante¬ 
chamber again represents the Buddha as Prince Siddhartha,' but in diis case 
* He » atio ideatified with iIm BodliiiEtrvE P^dlTMfdiii, became in SuddhiaE tenttiles m, eiltjcr 
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the scheme is rnoce subtle and 'railed than in the painting of cave XVH 
abenre, both in regard to its intellectual and to its artisric qualities 
(Plate XLVn). The prince is shown here on the eve of his *renundation'; 
he is dctcftoined but still in the midst of his royal attendants and is also 
accompanied by his 'wife, whose portrait here suggests the grace of a mother 
rathci thin that of a young gitl-'wH’e, 

The hgure of Prince Siddhartha does not possess the perfect anatomical 
symmetry of a Greek Apollo, yet it has a physical beauty all its own, shown 
in the broad chest, the well-developed shoulders and amis, and the hand¬ 
somely set neck and head* The chief attraction of the figure is, however, its 
religious expression, "which has made it perhaps unique among specimens of 
contemporary art in India and abroad* The halt-closed meditative eyes, with 
the eyebrows slightly stretched upwards in the broad forehead, and the lips 
closed as if in a divine silence, indicate a majestic indifieience to the 
f ha fins of worldly life on the one hand and a spiritual tranquillity on the 
other. The high lights on the forehead, nose, and chin heighten the effect of 
serenity. The dress of the prince is scanty, but the garment coveting the 
lower part of his body is of a rich matetiai, probably of silk, with check 
patterns w’orked out in different colours- His princely dignity is asserted by 
the rich crown set with jewels, the necklet of pearls, the large ear-rings, the 
wristlets and arm-bands, and abo’vc all by a rope of pearls in which the strings 
have been tastefully intertwined and which is bung round the shoulders and 
the waist* The long black hair, which is spread in locks behind the shoulders, 
by the contrast of colour has made the bead stand out in relief; and to produce 
a similar effect the artist has placed dark green dots, dose to one another, 
behind the golden crown, so that a sort of perspective is obtained* Further, 
to delineate the body in the round the pointer has darkened the outline of 
the drawing, and has also used washes of a deeper colour along the outline 
in contrast to the colour used for the main part of the btxly. 

The features of the prince are Arj an, refined and elegant, but the lady who 
stands dose to him and is probably his wife Yaiodhara has a swarthy com¬ 
plexion. The idea of the painter in making this difference in the complexions 
of Siddhartha and Yaiodhara was apparently that Buddhism in its teaching 
made no distinction of colour and that the lair completion was therefore as 
auractivc as the dark one* Variety of racial types is further indicated in the 
figures of the guard and the maid in attendance, the former apparently 
being an Abyssinian and rhe latter a Persian* The maid seems to be a lady of 
distinction, for she is dad in along, foli-siceved coat of blue silk or velvet, 
and has a crown on her head. The guard is also dressed in a. long coat with 
rjglir sleeves, and has ornamental band round his head, ahovc which his 

^ oF che (o the (hdne, the fignics of the BodFuEact™ md Va jEipiid me 

gci^iallr carved or piintDcL Tbc Bodhisattv* in thlEoavc hdd* ■ lonw-Powcr in lu* right 

hand. 
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curly Imir is visible. The nose and lips of the guard are thick. Ya^^i dhar i 
herself is shown wearing a tight bodice ( 4 ^^) of a transparent, gossamer-Iihe 
matcdal, and it may be interesting to note that w^hile the royal personages, 
male and fenialc, areso scandly dressed with regard to the upper parts of their 
bodies^ the guards or maids in attendance are generally fully dothed* This 
economy in the draping of the roj^al personages is amply compensated by 
the profusion of the je wellery worn by them^ whidi^ ho weverj shaw$ good 
taste in regard to design, whilst the wealth of the wearers is suggested by the 
size and quahty of the gemSi 

The figure of the prince bears marks of both worldly state and religious 
distinedon, and his expression of calm tranquillity is tliat of one unaffected 
by joy or sorrow; but the faces of Ya^odhara and of the Persian maid and the 
Abyssinian guard clearly reflect their depression, YaSodhara being grieved 
by the idea of approaching separation from her beloved husband, and the 
maid and the guard at the thought of losing their myal master through his 
renouncement of the world. The artist has^ however, planned to mi tigate the 
general impression of sadness by showing the dcrusicns of forest and hills In 
a happy mood, resulting from their delight thaE die prince has taken the 
right step in relinquishihg secular honours and riches and has not been 
deceived by their attractions. Monkeys arc froli ckin g about on the ledges of 
conventional hills; a pair of peafowls, which arc to be seen a little higher, 
have raised thdr heads towards the sky and their open beaks suggest that 
they arc erj^ing out in joy; even a tiger has come out of hh den to join the 
group of exuljant beasts and bieds^ Kimamf, whose hodic^ arc half human 
being and half bird, and who ate mythologically the musldans of heiven, 
are playing on harps and other musical iustrurnenrs to express their rejoicing. 
A happy human pair have chosen a secluded corner for sipping wine and for 
amorous dalltancc. The religious theme of the subject has combined all these 
difierent elements so judiciously tliat each has a significance in. the entire 
scheme and none appears to be superfluous. The artist ha,c also shown a 
highly refined Taste in the choice of colours: the red of the conventional 
hills contrasts well with the green of the various trees, plants, and bushes 
growing on them, and the splashes of blue and the gleam of pearls brighten 
the darker tints of ihc human faces and forms. The painting in both its 
artistic and religious significance has perhaps the same importance in the 
history of an as the paintings of Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, or the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci at Afikn, although 
the latter frescoes were executed some 900 year? after their prototype at 
Ajanta^ 

The artists of Ajanta have painted wo man in a variety of ddightfuJ poses, 
but her moral dignity is always maintained. She appears as a princess, a 
maidser\'ant, a peasant^ a nun, or ev^cn a dancing-girl^ but in none of these 
roles has the painter made her mean or pitiful; on the contrary he has always 
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presented her as worthy of being admitetl and adored. As Tndian ladies are 
in the habit of sitting on the ground, some of the poses may appear somewhat 
unusual to a European connoisseur who is not fanuUar with ways of life in 
India. For esamplc, the pose of the lady delineated on the left wall of the 
front coiridoi in cave I may stake a Enropcan as rather uncomfortable, the 
legs being bent in an extraordinary manner (Plate XLVllI<t).* The balance 
exhibited in the drawing of the head and the other parts of the body is, how¬ 
ever, so perfect that it displays not only the suppleness of her limbs but also 
a happy grace of mind and manner, particularly evident in the dignity of the 
way in which she regards the male figure (the Bodhisattva) seated by her. 

Another delightful representation of woman in cave 1 is the subject, 
styled the Black Princess, painted in the back corridor, to the right of the 
ante-chamber (Plate XLVUl i).* The contour of the body is here most gmee- 
fiil and the features are highly refined, whilst the delineation of the eyes is 
extremely realistic, the haacl-brown of the irises and the faint touches of 
red in the comers giving a most Life-like eSect. The treatment of the hair at 
the temples and the nape of the neck shows not only rich imagination but 
also marvellous brush work. The jewellery further cshibits exquisite taste, 
the pearl tiara with a fine sapphire ornament in the middle being cspedaliy 
pleasing. For grace of poise, elegance of decotadve features, and restful 
expression there are few paintings in the contemporary art of the world 
which can be regarded as on an equal footing with this masterpiece of the 
art of Ajanta in the fifth century a.d. 

Artists during this period not only possessed consummate skill in de¬ 
lineating both tinman and anim al figures In a vivid Style, but thdr decoemve 
genius in adoming ceilings, pedestals of columns, and door-and window- 
frames created patterns and motifs of kaleidoscopic variety, each exhibiting 
extraordinary powc« of conception and a highly developed technique. The 
panel in the cetling of cave 1 (Plate XTTX d) representing two freakish 
animals sporting with one another,^ or the parrot in the ceiling of the same 
cave perched on a lotus-stalk, or the arhat shown flying in the ceiling of 
cave 11 (Plate XUX A), or the panel of fabulous animals in the hall of cave 
XVII (Plate Lit), or the delightful pairs of merry-makers on the door-frame 
of the latter cave (Plate L b)^ as well as hundreds of other subjects simil a r to 
i^hi-iir^ show the versatility of the artist's mind, his iovc of beauty, and his 
joyous outlook upon life. 

A sensitive feeling for whimsical motifs is a distinguishing feature of the 
art of Ajanta in the fifth century A.l>., and this tendency has often given a 
new complexion to otherwise more sombre religious stories. For instance, 
in the Vijvantaca Jataka, painted on the left wall of cave XVII. the ugly 
features of the avaricious Brahman, Jujaka, his goat-llkc beanl, bfoken 
teeth, bald head, and cringing attitude at once evoke a smile (Plate LI u) 

< A/iatia, pL 1 * Ibid., pL raiii. ^ Ibid., pL xxxLe b. 
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and make one forget the inner cruel nature of this Brahmari m shown in the 
atoiy by bis inhuman treatment of the yoimg cMIdren of Vi^vantara, who had 
given them to him as an act of charity,' Similarly, the grotesque features of 
the monsters of Mara*s army, who ^tan-like wanted to turn the Buddha 
aside from the attainment of enlightenment, change the serious religious 
effect of the scene and add to it an incongruously comic element- For 
example, who will not be diverted by the red monster with a large head and 
small body* who is glaring fieredy and opening his mouth with his little 
fingers as if to frighten the Buddha? A white owl is perched on the head of 
This monster: in India the owl is considered to he the harbinger of ill fortune. 

Some critics have complained of the lack of perspective in the paintings 
of Ajanu. This may be emc to a certain extent of the earlier frescoes, but m 
the fifth century a-d. the painter understood how to convey the idea of 
depth or distance in his work. In the AMisAcAd scene, painted in the back 
corridor of cave 1, the drawing of the pillared hall shows that the artist was 
by then familiar with perspective since he has admirably conveyed the idea 
of distance in the drawing of the pillars. Similarly, on the dghc waE of 
cave XVT, in the birth-scene of the Buddha, wherein Maya is shown lying 
on a couch in a circular pavilion^ the drawing of the pvilion is perfect 
{Plate LI and it is apparent that one who did not possess a sense of 
perspective could not have drawn a circular object so accoraLcly. But it is 
not for such petty distinctions that the art of A|anta of the fifth century a.d. 
is to be admired. The skill of the painter should on the other band be appre¬ 
ciated in the charming sweeps of the brush line, comprising subtle curves and 
undulations; in the lovely contrasts of colour!!, vrhcthcr bright or dark, all 
suggesting a refined taste; in the large variety of poses showing the keen 
observation of the artist and his delight in the manifold phases of life; in 
the vivid expressions of the human figures, and in the exquisite decorative 
work, such as is to be seen in the lovely coilfum of the ladicSj or the beauti¬ 
ful designs of their jewellery and dress; or in the fascina ting representations 
of flowers, birds, and animalSj real or mythological. The grouping of figures 
may appear bewildering to one unacquidnted with Indian life, but each figure 
or design has its own significance in the tcUing of the story^ and if any one of 
them w-^ere omitted the story would lose its aest. 

In the sixth century a.i>. the Vlkaiakas were succeeded by the Chllukyas 
as rulers of the Deccan. The Qmiukyas professed the Brahmanic f^th, but 
in the beginning they were not only tolerant to the votaries of the Buddhist 
religion hut emulated them in the styles of Eheir rock-hewn architecture and 
painting. The temples carved by them in the living rock at thek capital 
Vatipi^ modem Bldamh exist to diis day, and although they contain Saivite 
and Vaishi^avitc sculpture, yet their architectural style is in imitation of that 
of a Buddhist i^ihdtay and one of these cave-tcmplcSj cave No. 3 i hears traces 

* Fof Uw fiill ffttiry {English Tcuakdon), ri. j. C«iribridgc edition. 
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of paintmg which are analogous in style to those of Afanta (Plate Lll tf). 
But a strict obscnrcr cannot help remarking that the paintings of Badami, 
though not much kter in date than those of lavcs I and XVII of Ajanta, 
show a d isrinct fa lling off in the standard; the clcgaiice of the features, the 
vividness of compression, and the freshness of the colours have all appreciahly 
deteriorated, and ardstic fancy and creative effort are replaced by insipid 
conventionality and soullness imitation. The sixth-ceotury paintings of 
Ajanta itself, as shown on the pillars, ceilings, and friezes of caves IX and X, 
cornprisc floral designs of a stereotyped pattern^ or the representations of 
the Buddha in the teaching attitude^ seated on a throne and attended by two 
c^ivr/-bearers, one on each side; The latter figures convey religious dignity 
to a certain extent, yet by frequent repetition they become monotonous^ and 
further^ such themes betray a lack of freedom and narrowness of vision in 
artistic effort. The apparent reason why the artists abandoned the wider field 
of thewhich allDWcd full opportunih' for the display of thdx powerful 
imaginations and superior technical skill, was that the ruling class and tbdr 
officials professed a difierenr religion and liad therefore no interest in therncs 
which reflected the glory of Buddliism; while such subjects as gods or kings 
seated on richly bedecked thrones and accompanied by princely attendants 
suited the idea of the majesty and grandeur of their own faith. Representa¬ 
tions of this class ate found in great abundance both in Buddhist and Hindu 
art from, the latter part of the sixth century a.d. onwards, and notable 
imitations of them may be seen in the murals of Padmanabhapuram in 
Travancorc State, Tvhiiih belong to the eighteenth century or even later. 

In cave XXVI, which is supposed to be one of the latest caves at Ajanta, 
there are inscriptions which pakeographically cannot be assigned £0 a kter 
period than the sixth century a.d., and it appears that for political reasons the 
monasteries and the tctnpJes of Ajanta lost their religious importance about 
this period although Buddhism survi%^ed at EUora for another century^ be. 
down to the close of the seventh century a.d., or even somewhat later. In 
the ceilings of the Buddhist temples and monasteries of Ellora there arc 
traces of painting, but the designs arc of a set type, representing floral and 
ereeper patterns, geometric devices, including the key-pattem in several 
forms, jewellery designs, and wood-work modfs, all of which ran be seen in 
their original forms on the ceilings of the earlier temples at Ajanta. The 
colours at Ellora ate dull and insipid^ pethaps owing to deterioration caused 
by weather conditions, since the eaves of EUoia arc more exposed to the sun 
and the rains of the monsoon than are those of their rivals ac Ajanta. 

In the ceiling of the porch of the great Brahmanic temple, Kailasa, there 
are some layers of painting which may be contemporaneous with the original 
cutting of temple, about the middle of the eighth century A.O-, or a little 
later, in one of them a Brahma nic deity is represented in the act of adoration 
(Plate LII t). He is riding on a a mythical monster with the head. 
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rrmuc o£ a lion, and the horns of a bull or a bu5alo. The head of 

this god beafs a stoking rcscxnbiancc, both in conception and treatment^ to 
the heads of the Bodhisattvas in the earlier paintings at Ajanta, but the 
other figures of this painting have been shown in such ugly attitudes that 
the beauty of feature and the religious expression conveyed in the deUneaLdoo 
of the heads have lost their effect ovdng to the uncuuthness of the pose$. The 
treatment of the limbs further eshibits a disproportionate atienuatioci^ and 
the conventional forms c>f ciouds* though copied from Ajanta, add in this 
subject to the general tradeness of the schernre. The colours also do not show 
a refined taste and the deterioration of the artisdc sense is felt in every feature 
of the paintmg. 

In a circukr band on the ceiling of the above-mentioned porch, another 
design may be noticed in which Yama and his consort are shown riding on a 
buffilo. There arc two attendants in front of the buffaloj and some other 
figures behind the animal. The treatment of the hair, particularly the coiffures 
of the women, is in the Ajanta style, but the angular curves of the elbows and 
knees and the ghastly stare of the eyes show that the artist has lost his skill 
in giving proper shape to the Umbs and appropriate ^apression to the faces. 
As the paintings of l^Lasa have been found in several layers^ one above the 
other, it appears that the paintings of the temple were executed at different 
periods, and the picture representiog Yama should doubtless because of its 
debased style be assigned to the nifith or tenth century A*t>. 

In the porch of the Kail^ arc some more paintings executed on the 
architraves below the ceilings Their date can be ^ed with greater certainty, 
for they contain inscriptions mentioning the Paramaras of Malwa^ who 
wielded much authority during the twelfth century a.d.* The paintings of 
the architcaves represent battle-sccncs which both in spirit and technique 
appear to be allied to the North Indian (Rajput) pamtings^ and their con¬ 
nexion with Ajanta seems to be somewhat remote (Plate LIU a). The draw¬ 
ing of the elephant in these subjects suggests rapid movement^ hut the figures 
of the horses have become rather couvenrional owing to the artistis frakish 
fancy in painting them all in a rearing attitude. 

At Ellora the ceilings of the Indra Sabha group of Jaina temples arc also 
adorned with paintingp and the representations of the apiisrojoj as shown 
therein are mote akin to their prototypes at Ajanta than to their paraUeb in 
the Brahmanic cave at Kailasa described above. Owing to the heat of fires 
kindled for domestic as well as reUgious purposes, and the blackening effect 
of smoke, the original colours of the:se paintings have sufib:ed much, but in 
places where they are in a comparatively better state of preservation the 
colours show the fondness of the artist for the use of vermilion (Plate LlIT^), 

^ Fof A dcscEipticHi of ibflM pAmdugi see ihc aiiEiiqr"i paper, TAf Frejat PaMfrir of E//ara 
[p. -gi), read befuK "(he XVlItii LmcJtiuitiOfljil OficntiiJ Cdngms, hdd at Oxfottl. 191S, oho tlic 
A/ii&ftf Ef/n^ o/ikr ^ pi I 
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The figures of the apsiirasaj with dark brown or swarthy complexions floeiting 
in the niid$t of the scader clouds of the evening appear with considerable 
perspective eilect, and the grace of their limbs and the charm of their jewellery 
and dress* however scanty, art also admirably represented* Jaina artists were 
good copyists, and as the spirit of their religion has much in common with 
that of the Bi^dhlst fmth^ the figures of the ijpjar&sas in the ceilings of the 
Indra Sabha suggest almost the same beauty of posCp grace of movement, 
and love of decorative detail as one notices in the figures of the apiarojaj 
prainted in the monasteries of Ajanta. The art of Ellora is* however, purely 
imitative and does not show any creative power. In the chapter on sculpture 
it has already been stated that the jaina group of EUnm c^ves was hewn 
during the ninth centLEX}' A.od and the pointing of the ceilings of the Indra 
Sabha appears to belong to the same period* 

In concluding this brief survey of the painting of the Deccan it should be 
observed that the art of the countfj' in the best period of its history is 
essentially Buddhist^ both in spirit and in its outlook upon life* Ir must have 
originated, as has been stated above (p. 765 )* many centuries earlier than the 
advent of the Buddhist missionaries*- but the humane teaching of this faith 
and the doctrine of unity binding the different aspects of nature into a 
common organism, inculcated in the sacred Buddhist literature, inspired 
the artist with visions embracing every phenomenon of the physical and 
the spiritual worlds. The majestic elephant* the beautiful swan, or the care¬ 
free deer with thedr nimble movements, the mischievous monkey, or even 
the venomous serpent, are all alike, as members of the family of life* capable 
of showing forth the divine qualides of sympathy and mercy. In the ardsds 
themes they are represented with all their natural characteristics, proving a 
close study of their instincts and physical features* The rijis and tanis pby the 
religious role, but are pictured with all the desires and indinations, and in ah 
the adventures, of their normal life, mdudlog h untin g expvedidoas, love epi¬ 
sodes, the life of exiles in the forest* battle-scenes, and the gay life of the court. 

The domestic life of the ordinary people is also fully rcprcscatcd, and the 
artist has shown the same zest in delineating their bamboo huts and earthen 
utensib as he has in depicting the gorgeous pavilions of royalty with ah 
their paraphernalia. The beautj' of trees and natural scenery made a special 
appeal to his imagination, because the Buddha had attained tnlighteinnent 
sitting under a banyan tree, while several other stately trees arc associated 
with him in hb previous incarnations, or in his next life as Maitreya, The 
painter has therefore ddincaEcd them in a variety of styles* in thdr spring 
grandeur, and also in autumnal beauty with red and pale brown l^ves, 

’ Sftpnt, p.-1^7. 

^ In the EUicbni Di^tikc, iwc AX>. 1 ^ 14 ^. tbnx Ak^kiii edicts tanTe been duoavcfcd, one b| 
Maaki and the reenamina two at both plteci bchag fituaM In the inrim t goid ara of the 

Decesn, Far further iofamutioni tegardin^ these cdictB see Mai3a|;nifibi Noi. 1 and lo df the 
Hj^frsbai^ ^4rckattii?£ifaJ Strnj^ 
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Human emotion is the salient feature of the art of Ajanta; but the tcligiaus 
dement has given it on the whole a solemn tone and there is no air of 
wanton ness in the entire panorama of Ajanta paintings . There are Joveljr 
women daintily arrayed and shown in delightful poses but the environment 
is icujtintt with the tears of things^ and the dread sokmnides of life are ever 
felt as present in the background. The subtle pattern of life has been executed 
with sympathy and love, with ah its dark shades of pain and sorrow, anguish 
and disappointment^ and its bright colours of joy and ecstasy^ 
success, cantmlled by a divine law, but rcs|>onsive to the longings and needs 
of man through the power of religious faith and devotion. 

The standards of beauty of the human body do not of course coincide 
with those of Europe in the classical period, but the drawing of the Ajanta 
figures is not less cfFectivc than that of their European prototypes in regard to 
feminine grace of form and charm of pose, or rimsculine vigour and strength, 
actiHty and effort. In vividness of expression generally, and in religious 
feeling in particular, the paintings of Ajanta far excel their contemporaneous 
rivals in Europe^ Such technical details as ‘cast shadows* are rarely to be seen 
at Ajanta, but in the cdling of cave IT the cherubs, plump, at the 

four corners, have their necks below the citin painted in venmlion of a dark 
shade which contrasts with the fair complexion of their fac^ to give rounded 
effect.^ 

The high level of intdkctuQj and technical development in the art of 
painting attained near the end of the fifth century began to lose its excellence 
about the middle of the sixth century a.d.^ when Ajanta gave place to Vatapi, 
with a new dynasty professing a different faith. At ElJora in the work of 
another dynasty, the Ri^hp^akutas, an after-glow of the art of Ajanta may be 
seen, but it had lost its splendour and was soon to fade. An aftermath ts 
also to be noticed in the ceilings of the Indra Sabha and Jagannatha Sabha 
at EUota, and that was perhaps its last phase in the Deccan. 

*Thc ginries of this art shone forth in far distant lands, in the rugged moufi^ni 
of Afghanistan, in ihe lonely deserts of Cecttial Asia, in the age-worn ojltuial clinics 
of Qiina and in the sea-girt lands of Ceylon, Java and Japan, but in the Deccan, 
the province of hs own hirih, is lighi grew dim by the eighth cefirur)' a.d.,^ and 
we sec the last ilLckcnng of it in the frescoes of Aurangabad and Elora.** 

■ Sec pL m. 

* The wall-f»Etictneft of B5gh m the Ca'»Lir>r Siate and of SttiafiiwiviB*! Im the Pudukoirtai 

State thrw rhe mflnmfir of the an of Ajanta in Malu-a and SoLitbcfn India, llic pqiniiinga of BJgh, 
being cuhcj (Efih or sixth A.O.h ethibh Ehc an in a male vigmoiu form than do the 

mucok of Sitcumxv^l, which bftTc been fl±signed by cjcperw to the seventh centuzy a.d. 

* C. Yaidanl^ .4ri3ftJK Budd&iit Oxford Unmeitty Picsa, i jjy, p. [4. 
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Tm pottcr^s craft, likt ihAt of the goldsmith, seems to have b«fi mtimatelj con¬ 
nected with the ait of sculpture m ancient dmes. Potter and sculptor appatentlf 
had conunon religious idcais* and often executed identicaJ or similar fomis and 
artistic motifs through diffetent mediums, the sculptor's being stone Of meifll or 
wood^ and the potter^s dav* which was baked and Hnalljp^ fished with slips in 
difietent shades. 

in the cJscavfftiom carded out at ancient religious sites in the Dccon terracotta 
figurines have been found in great abundancCp notably at Kondlpur, a village some 
forty-three miles west-north-west of Hyderabad. It was apparently one of the thirty 
walied towns to which Pliny has referted in his work, because coins and other relics 
showing a well-developed culture have been discovered there in vcr>' large num¬ 
bers. The number of terracotta figufines alone arnuunis^ to several hundred. These 
statuettes represent Bodhisattvas, and other itLigious or semJ- 

rcligious beings (Plate LIV Animals arc also represented, and they include 
the bull, the horse, and the ram among tame animals, and the linn among wild 
ones (Place LV d-r). The %ure of a parrot has also been found. Among other 
articles discovered are pieces of pottery with ornamental designs- They are very 
slender in manufacture with irtistic shapes and fine polish. Some pieces on examin¬ 
ation show that thev were made of kaohn, while others ate of fine reddish ciaySi 
The ware was coated with slips of varying thickness, the colours of the slips 
being cream or light pink. The designs worked out on the ware arc very^ pleasing; 
besides ornamental motifs* there arc several religious sjTnbols, one of them being 
a half^openrd lotus shown at the left hand in the third row nn Plate LVL 
Another represents the sacred wheel, to be seen in the fourth now, second from 
the right* and anoiher the fully opened lotus blossom which occurs so ficiqucntly 
on the sculpture of Amat^vatf, with which the antiquities of Koadapur seem to 
be contcrapotary- 

The figurines representing deities ot religious personages are made of kaolin, 
and show fine motlidliog and delightful lines. As the features of these deities arc 
non-ijyati* with thick short noses, thick Lipa, and round or oval faces* the potter 
had appateutly people of his own stock in mind when he moulded the figures of 
the gods. The hair and head-gear are more conventionaJ than nadistic. In Plate LfV u 
the hair of the figure representing a Bodhisativa is shown in traditioufll stiff coils» 
a &sbiou which had become an essential fcaiuxe of the hair of the Buddha in 
Northern India from about the second century A.P., and which reached the 
Deccan in that period or perhaps a century kter. The other head in the same 
Plate (LIVA), representing another tiodhisattva or a has a very ekborate 

head-gear; but the sahent feature of this statuette is the look of innocence and 
serenity SO adfnirahly expressed by the fiice. In Plate LIV tW'O different person¬ 
ages are rcpicsenied whose headrgear is of different types; the expressions of cheir 
fkces speak of inward serenity. One of them bos a smile on his lips. Another 
figure has his hair dressed straight down to his ears and neck and finally curled 
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up in ii roU. This style of dressing the hair is more prominent in the two heads 
reproduced m the lower half of Pktc LVII, The broad, prominenc noses as well as 
the style of dressing the hair are reminiscent in these two hgurcs of the repcesenta- 
tions of dandified fools and drunkards sometimes found in European art, as in the 
illuminated margins of medicTal manuscripts, the stone carvings of gargoyles in 
cathedrals and chutches, or the lacer didactic paintings of Hogarth, There is even 
a possibility that the ciafcsmen of the Deccan copied such features from con¬ 
temporary Roman classical models, because at Kond^put sevcial baked day orna¬ 
ments on which the figures of Roman coinsi are impressed have been found; and 
there is literary evidence also to prove that a large trade was carried on between 
the Deccan and Mediterranean countries through the ancient port of Batygaaa 
(modem Bharoch) on the western coast of India,* 

The head of a Bodbisattva in Plate LVTI a h modelled like many other Eteccancse 
sculptures of the fifth century but the thick nose of Dravidian type shows it 
to be of earlier origin, some time in the third. The repose aod internal calm of this 
figure arc marvellous. The bulky (Plate LVIII represerLted with ela¬ 

borate bead^gear may be Kuvcrii who w~as a popular god among the Buddhists 
during the early centuries of the Chrkiian era. The style of the ornamentation of 
the head-gear resembles to some e:ctent chai of the decotadon of the head-dresses 
of Saka nr Parthian donors of cavc-tcmpics in Western India, whose statues may 
be seen at Knnda^ and oth^ Buddhist religious sites (Plate XXIIQ,* 

The terracottas lepiescnting animal figures show neat workmanship and a 
definite trend towards rrallsm. The head of the ram (Plate LV is a good example 
of the latter tendency, although the rolls of wool around the anice^^s neck have 
made tbc presentarioo somewhat conventional. Tbe mane of the lion (Plate LV^z) 
has somewhat the same stereotyped cfTcct, The figure of the lion in general is 
rather dumpy, as are also the represenurions of the horse and the bulL The short, 
thick horns of the bull, ita mu^le, and neck ornaments resemble very closely those 
of die hulls of the ^vite temples of Tejingana of the tenth to thirteenth 

centuries, and It appem that the traditions regarding the above featuies established 
by tbe potters of the cady centuries of the Omsriau era were followed by tbe 
sculptors of the Deccan for over a millemiium afterwards,. 

At Ktmdilpuf terracotta figurines of a primitive type have also been found; they 
represent Hidd and the mother goddess. Earth (Plate LVlll the latter having 
been found in very large numliers. Their workmansli^ is somewhat crude, and 
they are made of red earth, being solid in form in cuutiast to the kaolin figurines 
described above, which are hoLlow and were made m moulds. 

In the excavations which have been carried ouc by the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of Hydemhad at Paijiban and Maskl a considerable number of terxacotta 
figurines has been discovered, but they do not exhibit that fine craftstnansliip 
which is to be noticed in the Kondapur statuettes. The elaborate style of dressing 
and decorating the hair, as shown in these terracottas at \biski and Pai^haa, dosdy 
tesemblea the st^-le of some of the early sculptures of the Buddhist t^Iharnj, notably 
that of the head-dress of the figure carved at Bhaji, 

* Pliny^ xii, S4. Stimbo lepom dur 130 lhtp4 lailed from Mycw^iomuH far India, when GalEua 
was prdbci in Egypt (xy b.c^}, 

■ See aho Jf. 'Roddist CiVc Ttiiiplcs\ 1ES3, p. 
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The poorness of mACcrkl, the iosigaifieant size, and the fraij natute of the terfft- 
eottas arc obvious defccti because of which they aio hardly be enn^idmd as 
definitely works of art, but none can deoy the skill of the craftsmen in giving the 
figurines such vivid cxpressiDnsK or in shaping them with such realistic Hfcct. 


appendix B 

THE ART OF DANCING AS REPRESENTED IN THE 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING OF THE DECCAN 

Refexenc^ have already been made to certain dandng scenes in the sections of this 
chapter on Sculpture and Fainting.^ S imilar references may also have been made by 
other contributors to this volume who deal with the cultural and literary acitfvidcs 
of the Deccan in the early period. The object of the present note is to familiarize 
the student with certain phafies of dancing as it was actually practised^ and as it is 
shown in the sEnrlptufe or paindng of the I>eccan. The history of Indian dancing 
based on literature or tradiejoo is^ however^ not to be found in this cssay^ and chc 
student must look for it in standard books on the subject^ 

The sculptures of the riW^-raves at Kondli^e and IQrle belong to roughly the 
same period^ that is the first or second century b.c* : and these sculptures arc also 
contemporary with^ or slightly later than^ the painting on the l-tft wall of the 
r^ar^dHzavc (No# lo) at Ajanta^ which on palaeograpbic grounds has been assigned 
to the early part of the second century As the dancing steps and attitudes of 
the peefortners in the latter painting ate not so dear there as in the scidptuies at 
Konda^ and Kajle, it will be advantageous to the student if the steps and poses 
shown at the latter sites are studied first. 

At Kondine the art, as repicsetit^ in Pktes TV-V^ is of a primitive typcj com¬ 
prising only leaping and whirling such as is to be seen in the dances of primitive 
tribes in India and Its borderlands to this day. The four cpiscidEs carved at Kondine 
however eshibit a considerably developed art in which reciprocity and balance arc 
admirably maintained, both in the graceful movements of the limbs of the per- 
formers and in the attractive display of their emotional gestures. In subject (a) 
there arc three artistes, the man being in the middle, with two womenp one on each 
side of him* The swing and movement suggested by the bodies of the male dancer 
and the woman on his left are in happy consonance with their hints of amorous 
dalliance; the man stretchea out his arm to caress the chin of the woman with his 
hand, while she has coquetiishly lowered bees to finger the ftinge of his girdle# 
The other arm of this woman is gracefully moulded with the hand on the hip. 
The bent knees of both figures suggest movement, as if they are danemg—perhaps 
taking alternate steps forward and backward like a swinging pendulum. The third 
artiste in this paneC to the left of the male figure, is also dm^^g but seems to be 
eiecutirig a figure of her own. She is, however, evidently a part of the group of 

* Sispr^, PP* 744-5p 719- * Dke Bbania't p. 7 ^*^ 
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chfcc sinc^ she has Her hand on the bow-srring of the nude dunoerf She have 
been uldn^ short steps forward and backward, or moving in a semi-dfcle while 
keeping her hold on the bow'-strmg and thus her conoe^tiori with the other two in 
the dance. 

In panel (^) the male artiste appeatn with one female dancer onl^* who has grasped 
his sash in ihe movement of the dance. That the man Is a soidier was indicated by 
the bow in panel (a) and is shown in this panel by a heavy mace or dub which he 
carries. The iadination of the heads of both figures and the way in which their 
arms are stretched out towards one another suggest graceful dalliance and con¬ 
vey a sen^se of balanced poise, while the bent knees and pressure of the body on the 
toes might be the prelude to any movemedt from the rhyt hm ic easy step of a 
minuet to the swift w^hifl of a red or a polka. 

Tn panel V n the male artiste has occupied the alternate position^ keeping the 
woman dancer to hia left and inclining his own head towards her and also holding 
her waist-girdle with his outstretched hand. The poise of the male figure in this 
panel suggests violent activity, while the woman when left alone by her partner 
in the course of the dance wmidd have Hoaied softly with a graceful, swan-like 
movement. 

In panel V h the male dander appears alone; he has a sc|uarc shield tied to his arm. 
His left arm is gracefully curved, and he has l>ent his left leg and placed it behind 
the right in Such a ctianner chat the toes of his left foot nest on those of the right* 
The right leg and foot are placed limily on the ground and the entire body scemt 
to rock on it In a most attractively graceful fashion. This may be a spedai dan¬ 
cing step, or an accepted way of acknowledging the applause of the spectators, 
since it is evidently the final episode of the performance shown tn the previous 
three panels. 

The dancer has a smile on his face, and as his features os well as his accoutre¬ 
ments are eomplcldy non-Aryan, it is interesting to note that dandog was clearly 
a weU-devcIopcd art among the people of the Deccan even in the centuries preceding 
the Christian era, since it has already been pointed out that the ckaiiya-CAVc 
Xondme was hewn at some time during the second century B.C.* 

On the fegade of the at Kirlc, which Is nearly the same age as i^ rival at 

Kondine, are canned figures of dancers in twelve panels. It will not be possible, 
owing to limitations of space^ to describe them all here, but four of them which 
most vividly exhibit grace of poise and agiliry of movemenr are studied below'. 
The dancers appear in pairs of male and female figures. They are aborigines, as is 
shown by their costuities and ornaments. The male figures have narrow pieces of 
doth wound round their heads like tutbans or pugarees; their loin-doths are also 
very narrow^ but artistically draped, and the scarfs round the arms and shouldjcrs 
of all the figures arc tastefully arranged. The ornaments are heavy and solid but 
plentiful, matching the exuberant spfdr of the dancers (Plate XXIV a-if), 

Tbc use of heavy anklets by Indian women feorn thcLr gkihood has perhaps an 
adverse effect on the shape of their legs^ and thk may be the reason why they are 
generally tepresented as disproportionately thin in their lower part both in the 
sculpture and the painting of die Deccan, particularly in the early period (Plate 

xxvni h). 


' Supra, p. 717* 
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In Plate XXlV a both the man and the wairofii have curved their bodies^ but the 
position of their kgs suggests active movement^ some kind of one- or two-step 
or foi-tEot. Thrir amr; are pkccd foodlj found each otber^s shoulders and the 
iDcliruidon of the head of the woman with the exptessinn of contentment to be 
nodeed on her fire is vety elective. She is wearing a large set of ivory or conch 
bs^ngles round her wrists** and heavy metaJ anklets above her feet. The five-string 
ornament round her waist is attractively executed. 

The next subject (Plate XXIV t) perhaps represents reversing in the dance; the 
woman dancer who was on the left of her male oompanJou in the lasc scene is now 
on his right. She has Ta[sed her arms and joined her hands to suggest that she is 
tired of her partner and desires to run away^ although he is still clasping her. In 
the mimic smiggle her dress has become disarrayed^ a device ta suggest sexual 

dancing. The womin^s 
steps^from the poise shown, appear to be short but quick* thetnan^scomparatively 
long but slow. The woman has placed her arm round the waist of her male part- 
net to maintain her balance in dancing, while with the other hand she has 
* raised her head-scarf, or ornament, to suggest an emodona] mood. 'Phe male 
dance r has placed his arm in a caress round the shoulders of his partnet while his 
bent head suggests that he reciprocates her advances. 

The last subject (Plate LTX showv both the figures as if they have ju^ come to 
ahalt, theirposes showing that the dance is tbstt momenc over- The waist ornament 
of the woman and the doth girdle of the man have been disarranged by the move¬ 
ment of dancing. The girl wears an expression of pleasure and happiness while 
her eompanion's features also show enjoyment. He holds a bouquet or a large 
lotus flower in his left hand. Among the ornaments of the woman the anklets 
especially are extremely thick and heavy* 

The earliest painting at Ajanta in which dancing is represented is that on the 
left wall of cave whichp as was stated above, bdoflgs to the second cenniry b.c., 
if not earlier.^ The painting has a religious significance:* £br the dancing Is shown 
near the Bodhi-tiee under which Gautama received the enUghtenment. There arc 
fifteen artistes* of w^honi three are dancers and the i^est musicians. They ate all 
female^ These women apparently belong to the orchestra attached to the moriASter)' 
in the garden of which the Bodhi-trec is shown. Two of the musicians have long 
trumpets, which may be cither of horn or of mctaL. The others are dapping their 
hands* an action which is still xjsed in India and other oriental countries to ma.rk 
time, or to produce the high pitch effect in music. Among the dancers one has nrised 
and curved her anus in a style which suggests that she is about to revolve on her 
toes. The other two have inclined their bodies on one side by bending one leg* and 
have curved their right arms gracefully upv^^tds and placed the dps of thdr thumbs 
on their heads, while the left hand is placed on the hip on the same side, the object 
being primarily lo keep the babnee of the body while dancing in short wavy steps* 
and also to produce an eflectivc pose by making two beautiful loops (ot corves), 
one with the right arm and rhe other with the left. Just this pose and just such steps 
are quite common in India and may be observed in the dancing of the present day, 

* Such Mti of iTpry banglea sfc itill wnmk the bf LimbAd* wnmcfi ifwl other pfimicive 

pcopka. * A/aota^ pL iii, p. i, el i. 


feeling. 

Ihe third subject (Plate LIX ^i) shows the pair agai 
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but it is JutEs^tkig to note that thfiy were ptactised in the second century b.c. 
jmd must ha¥e odgioated still earUer^ 

Dancing in the ^mc style is shown in a dearer TnannrT in an epb^de of the 
Mahajanaka Jataka, painted on the left wall of cave Ip which is some seven ccntuncs 
later than cave X. In this subjecc the dancer is wearing a skirt of sctipcd silk and a 
full-elcevcd jacket of brocade or some other embroidered stuff (Plate LX Her 
ornamenta indude dch ^wcls and her ciown and hair decoration further suggest 
that dancing-girls received handsome fees for their perfonnanccs. The pose of the 
artiste in this subject is alrnost the same as that of the two dancers in cave X, but 
the curves of her arms, wrists, and hands suggest an emotional intensity^ evidently 
in accord with the movement of the other parts of the body» which shows a distiscf 
advance upon the previous ideals and psychology of the art The dancer has a 
band of musicians to help her in the pcrfotminoep they arc again all womem 
Two of them are playing cymbals^ one a pjair of pibLts (tympanum clruius)^ anotho: 
the nrrrda0g {a double drum with a narrow ting between the two parts)^ and a third 
a guitar or some other stringed Lnstrume:fit with a bow] at the end^ and two ffutes. 
The variety of musical instruments also shouts devdopmenE in the art of music. 
The two drums pictured in this painting have the usual leather strips round their ^ 
bowls^ such as arc to be noticed tied on the labloj even at the present time. Sir C. V* 
Raman, the eminent physicist, is of the opinion that the Indian iah/a was the first 
itiSEfument of its kind £fum which all the seven notes of music could be produced, 
and that this effect w^as secured by dividing the lop leather covering Into three 
dreukr bands, hrewn^ white, and black, each of vatying thickness. Further, for 
the purpose of stretching the top leather, siitccn strings were tied round the bowl 
of thc/ab/a. This drum travelled to the West from the East, and although the seven 
notes of music can be produced by the kettle-drum, or tympanttm-drum, and 
although Beethoven has also used a tympanum-dnim as an independent instrutneot 
of music, yet in India the was used much eatlicr, as is shown in this painting 
of the fifth centnty 

In rave T there is another dance-scene delineated on the left wall of the front 
gallery. The painring is much damaged but the figures of two dancers can easily 
be made gut (Plate LX i"). The pciformancc is shown as taking place in a 
pasilion in which a Niga king and queen are seared on a cushion in a mood of 
dalliance, and a large number of maidservants and male guards ace cither occupied 
in serving refreshments (?) or watching the thincc. A princely person dressed in a 
long coat of embroidered stuff, among the designs of which the figures of goesr 
and osen can be made out, may be seen sitting between two pillars on the opposite 
side to the N4ga king and his royal consort. 

The steps of the dancer near the Naga pair are not clear to us because she has 
moved behind the cushion to let the pair have full privacy in their love-making. 
But her taJsed arm, and the hand, in which she holds a short stick, iodlcatc that 
she is sdll dancing, while a mischievous side-long glance of her cyca suggests that 
she 1 a showing amuserneni at the conduct of the royal pair. 

The principal dancer may be seen near the feet of the Naga queen, but the face 
of the artiste is towards the chief dressed in the long embroidered coat. The lower 
pan of the body of the dancer is considerably damaged in the origiiml paindng, but 
the right hand placed on the hip, and the right leg bent at the knee and raised 
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up to the knee cf the left leg can caatijr be made out, and suggest that the dsncEt 
had poised hcisclf on one foot, in readiness for a sinuous undukting moyement. 
The head of the dancer is thaimingly posed in this painting. 

About a century later than the two dauce-scenes of cave I at Ajauta, described 
above, is the Auraugibid sculpture of cave VJl, which represents a group of seven 
artistes, of whom the one in the middle is a dancer. As the subject is carved in the 
shrine of a monastery, it would seemingly icpreseor a performance which wm in 
vogue in Buddhist temples as a part of the rkual on the exxasion of certain feasts. 
The sculpture has much in common^ in regard to the pose of the dancer and the 
musical instrunicnts of the orchestra, with the cknee scene painted ott the wall of 
the left corrtdor of cave I at Ajanm (Plate LXl d). The ardsde dress of the dancer 
noticed in the Ajanta painting is, however, not to be seen in this sculpture, hut the 
poise of the body and the suggestion of movement are more effective in the sculp¬ 
ture than in the painting. The dancer has only the toes of her right foot touching 
the ground, but the right leg, although bent at the knee^ would have supported 
the body when the dancer moved hersdf in graceful curves* and took steps forwards 
and backwards, or sideways. The musical instruments shown in this group are 
the cymbals, the fiutc, the pair ofand a round drum. 

Under the influence of Saktism the organisations of dancers and musicEans 
attached to the Brabmantc temples developed both in magnitude and artistic 
qualities during the medieval period (eighth to liiirtecDth centuries), and Large 
numbers of most lovely dance-poses may be seen on the exteriors of temples in the 
Deccan. The Great Temple at P^ampet, which was built during the reign of the 
K^katlya king, Gampati, in A.D, has figure-brackets repreaenring female 

dancers in chaimctcristic attitudes.* Four of these sculptures, which are of black 
stone of a riosogiaincd variety, wdlJ be described here. Emotional gestureSp 
which ate an essential adjunct of the art of dancing In India* arc shown with 
much effect in these representations. In Plate XXXVTH h the curves of the body 
alternate rhythmically; the loop made by the right arm, which is raised^ is balanced 
by the curve of the left aim, which slants In the opposite direction; similarly the 
curve of the right leg, which has bccu made by raising the foot* Is Enatchcd by 
the outward inclination of the hip on the left side atid the bend of the left leg. 
The c.'tquisiEe manicured fingers with their deUcatc movements, suggestive of an 
emorioiial temperament, and their symbolic bendings, add to the artistic effect of 
the pose ; and the attitude of the body appears to have chatted ai each step taken 
by the dancer. 

Subject ( 1 ) perhaps represents the second step in the course of the dance* because 
in this leprcEcnUtion(Plate XXXTXtf) the artiste has raised and bem her left kg in¬ 
stead of the right, as in the previoua subject. Her two arms arc raised and the fingers 
are spiead and joined in a most ciprcssivcly charming Tvay+ The beauty of a slen¬ 
der, pliant waist and welindc^xlop^ breasts is accentuated by the curb'sng^ wavj' 
line of the entire body, which rises and falls with gentle and sinuous grace. 

The third subject (Plate XXXIX h) evidently represents an intemiediate step, in 
which the dancer curved bee right kg ia front of the left; bur only her toes 
rest on the ground, the heel bring raised above ic. The gesture made with the 
fingers is significant and apparently comsponds to the meaning of the steps as 

T Sifpra, p. 7J9, 
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part of An artistic pattcm. The fourth subject (Plate LXI also tepresents a 
rtanrrr, whose lower garment has alfp|>cd down in daocing, while a mischlcTotts 
little tnonkef ia pulling at iL The represeotatioa maj possibl]^ haYc some mythical 
reference, but to a laymao the subject seems to be unpleasiiigly erotic, and 
sculptures demonsttating sexual love arc indeed to be seen in great abundance on 
medieval Brihrnanic temples; in the Great Temple at FUampet also^ described 
above, there exisis a vast array of mai/Ama paM, most of them in mdecent 
attitudes. Otherwise the lines of the body of thi^ particular dauccr aic so drawn as 
to give a rhythmic edccL 

The art of dancing readied its high-water marlr in the l>ecatn in the thirteenth 
Century a.d., and although it has survived in some of the South Indian States up to 
the present day^ much of its grace and vitality arc lost Only the semblance still 
exists: the spirit has vanished. 
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L Zntrodniitiaci; F^mdE-mlzked cdm; flCiCTWi epics. 

IL Srtrtr c ahflnj CDica||c; Eoi^ SStdVihlfm Rlilcn^ iIk dl^t- 
dni types of thdr cotni—eoifu oi Sad, Sitokajis ot Ssu* 
Icsci (£Jcphiuii rype^ Lico typr^ Bull type. Homo 
Cains of ApBaks End Mcgimviti SataTibflnis; 

Gsuismipnttm SieaJtsrnrs cpooe, pcrpalEf lype to porin 
io ELqihHnt vhh uptalEficl trunk sud kgend pa 
ciic obvciM and ibe UjjAtn rymbol qo dK meix; some 
CDini boir sn Ekpbjict oa ihc ckfTos^ ncd s Tree on 
die rcvcEir; soice Isd ukd pCMUIl C04US ha,vt: a Uan oc 
an Elephant oa iwK «dc tnd the 0||flin symbol of a 
Tree on tbe otber; this king iho counteratfuck thtr iUtrer 

mlnti of NahapaA Wttll GialtyiL, having thn fpiiPEr^H 
legend un one side and the Uj^ain symbol cm the etber. 
Vasbhthipfntia Puhimavi^ hJa coins bdng gcneepjly of the 
ElcpbuSt ■fill Oiaitym type, but the fpimd lead coins bmr 
i TheccHuehed Hill and the Icgmd oa the tibverse and the 
Uj^ain KymboE otk che Kfvcrte. A silver cole pf diii king has 
b^n found In &TBan^ his lad coins found in 

Andha-dr/j bear a Three^acthed Hill and a Rivcf trith 
the legend un die obvene and the decoricfve Uflain aytubol 
Qfi the reverse. Slvaakanda SiliakiXpL one coin bcvs the 
Thfec^anched Hill and ibe Ujjain mymbal, and ait atiief 
a Hone to the right and the Ujjlifl symboi Vsjilariirf 
Salakatnl Isiued Coif» of diScient types—one type shows a 
Thrcc'fliched or SEx-Airhed Hill together with other i^tn- 
hals ac the obvencv and the Hjfain tymbal qo the rcraiCt 
Another type has m Hooc an the obverse and the UHain 
symbol on the levetse. Somcdmcfl the Hone baa » Ot> 
scent aboee It. A third type ahows an Firp hant with the 
trunk hanging dowii« cm the obverse. He stio itiued 
coLra pT the Vidarbhil type and lei^ coipsadlb die syrobdl 
of a Ship vitb two hfasu. This kipg issued tdver coins as 
wdl, tfa^ typebeme itnitarcd from the K^halrapa coinage, 
Vijaya and Chandfdd Sinfcam i the coins both iduaw 
the Elephant with Upraised trunk on the ohvene and the 
Ujjaio E>tnhol on d« reverat 
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Chaluk^tiscif Badami, (6) The Coinage of the RkshuaJcfiip^, 
{7) The Coinage of the Later CMiukyas of Kafyinl, (sj 
*rhc Km|schu.ri Coinage, (9) The Cobittge of the Eisiem 
Chajukyas of Ved^ The Coinage of che Yidavas^ 
(l 1) The CohlAgC of the Silahar^, (li)Tbe CdlMge of the 
Kadambes, and (i The Cotnsge of the Kikaifyn. 






THE COINAGE OF THE DECCAN 


(r. 400 B.C. to A A,D, t JOO) 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

I N the present dmptet we propose to make a survey of the coinage of the 
Deccan from 400 b.c, to A*t3. 1300, which is the period covered by 
this volume of the Hisioty the The Deccan and Southern Indik 

arc remarkably rich in cpigraphical matcrtal bearing on thdr history; the in¬ 
scriptions of the SatavahanaSj the Vakatakas^ the Qiaiukyos, the RashtTakutas3 
and the Yadavas aJtc tnudi more numerous than those of thdr cqntcmpoiaries 
in the north, the Stihgas and the Kai>vas, the Guptas and the Vardhams* the 
PratTharas and the G^hadavalas. In the realm of sculpture and also in that 
of architecture, art made striking progress in Ekccan and Southern India, but 
strangely enough it had little ioflucnce on the coinage. Tn this realm the North 
can well claim superiority over the Deccan. Not a single dynasty of the Dec- 
can or of Southern India produced a coin series which can compare with the 
Gupta coinage in artistic beauty^ variety, and fine workmanship. 

The Satavahana coinage is numerous, hut it is gcneniily crude. The 
Vaka^kas and the Rashtrakutas do not appear to have issued any coins at 
all; the coinage of the Chalukyas is scarce and intermittent. The Yadavas 
indeed did issue a regular series of coins in gold^ but these have been handed 
down only in very small quantities. The gold coins of the Qia]ukyas and of 
the Yadavas can only have been employed in big monetary transactions. The 
ordinary man of the Dcccan did not, it would seem, derive much benefit 
from the coinage which the different states Issued firom time to thne. He 
apparendy had to carry on his daily biisliiess by means of barter and with the 
help of cowries. However, we come across silver punch-marked coins in the 
Deccan, and the Sitavahanas minted a great mass of coinage in lead and in 
copper. These latter types may well have been used in some daily oani^actious. 

Punik-mi!rk€d ^mns 

The earliest coinage of the Dcccflu probabl}*' consisted of silver punch- 
marked money.* The antiquity of this medium of exchange was once referred 

^ A4 in N'orthefn Indite the Dccom bad. mt piUKb-niErkccL cdltu In Tbcxv were small gnkl 
ipbcnilc] in cuTu]M.ti€ni with iiiuiute dq the which will be irieiml to liter (p. 799) i 

hut tbey cannoc itriedy be colled [?wieh'rimriced coins. In Gibb'i coilfebon there wm a colu 
iibout I kr. ioi diifnctcr amifl 17-^ Ji bin'* in weight, whicll had ACtfun] punched mirks Biioch u an 
ArroW'^heBJ^ a C 3 K>st^. 1 Condh., two &c. (Elliot, FI. 11 , So)^ But the pmeiKe t£ two /rii 
ihowi that the cmn docs not bdong m any R^uliir punch-murked Copper poriel)-marked 

couu hAfv tior 10 ht been foand in ttie Decican. 
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to prthistorjc dmes on the strength of £iich coins having been found in 
megalithic tombs. But subsequent evidence has shown that the money 
found in these tombs sometimes included not only punch-marked pieces but 
also Roman coins, making it quite deir that not all such megaUthic con¬ 
structions could be dated back to prehistocic tunes. The antiquity of the 
punch-marked coinage of the Deccan and Southern India cannot thus be as¬ 
signed to a date earlier than that of the punch-marked coinage of Northern 
India; they were in fact probably not struck earlier than r. ^oo b,c. 

Hoards of punch-marked coins have been found in the Dcccaa at Singa- 
varam and Gudivada in the Kmhna district; at Venna^ Bhimhpattan^ and 
Rothulpalem in the Vizagapartan district; at Karmanehi in the Kucnul dis¬ 
trict; at Karimnagar in the Hyderabad State; at Shinhi in the Kolhapur 
district^ and at Sultsnpur near Wai in the Satara distrio:. 

Among these hoards ^ the Stiltanpur find is especially unusual and disriue- 
rive; it consists entirely of silver coins, double, single, and half-Karshapanas 
being the denominations. They have only one large symbol on the obvetse 
and none on the reverse (PL LXII, i—i). The weight of these coins h and 
4ij-5 grains respectively. These coins ate usually regarded as early, but their 
precise date is difficult to determine. 

The silver punch-marked coins of the Singavaram hoard* believed to have 
been discovered in 1334^ were apparend? 40*000 in number. The hoard is 
said to have filled a pit 3X3 ft. in dimension. But only seventy-one coins 
could eventually be procured for the collection in the Nfadras Museum, If 
these are truly representative of the hoard* we may concl ude that all the coin^ 
were probably half-Karshapanas in denomioatioD; their weight varies firom 20 
to 30 grains. These coins consdtute a variety' peculiar to Andhra-^frja. They are 
thin and struck io repofusi; thus the symbols arc convex in appearance and 
the coins have become cup-shaped J The number of symbols ou thc$c coins 
is four and not five (PL LXll* 5 - 4 ). On PL LXll* 3 we have Elephant at the 
top and two BuUs yoked to a plough at the btittom; cm either side there is a 
Knob with drclcs or crescents around. On Pi. LXTT, 4* Branch symbol re¬ 
places the EuUs yoked to a plough. The sjTnboIs occur on one side only and 
the reverse is blank. In a fow cases four sjTnboIs appear on both sides* where 
those on one side appear verj' indistinct and faded. In the case of these rare 
coins it appears that when the original symbols became worn out, a new set 
of four symbols was stamped on die original bknk reverse.^ 

The coins of the Siugavaram hoard l^at a curious resemblance to those 
of the Paila hoard discovered in the Kheri district of U.P. Bodi have only 
four symbols on the obverse* among which the Sun and the Six-armed 
symbol, so common on most of the varieties of the punch-marked coins, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The cams of the Paila hoard* however, follow 
the 14 rat/i standard, whereas those of the SingavMam hoard are struck to the 

* jNJif ^ Ti^aaj. 9/Nww. Cjw/., p, 
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stwdoid of 3 2 rattUot^hout 3 6 grains. There is a greater resemblance between 
the corns of the Smgavaram hoard and those of the Sonepur hoard discovered 
in Orissa. Both are half-Pams, weighing about 20 to 2 3 grains each- The Sun 
and the Six-armed symbol are absent from both. Both have the Elephant and a 
pair of Bulls yoked to a plough among their symbols. It is likely that these 
coins may be a pie-Manryan issue. Such coins as those found in the Sonepur 
hoard may possibly have been issued by die Nandas after thek conquest of 
Orissa and the type may have been later imitated and modified in 
as suggested by the Singavikram hoard. The number of symbols on the Singa- 
varam hoard coins is also four^ but they are in relief and not in depressio n^ as 
is the case with the coins in the Sonepur hoard. 

The remaining hoards of punch'marked coins found in the Dcccan arc 
of the usual type^ having five symbols on the obverse and weighing about 
31 grams each. They are Kamhapanas of the jz ratti standard. An analysis 
of 2,846 punch ^marked coins in the Madras Mtiseonj show$ that about 
zo per cent, of them belong to the pre Mauryan type of five'S)rmboI coinSp 
and the rest to the Maury an varieties.* The Same is probably true of other 
hoards found in the Deccan- 

The Mauryan punch-marked coins of the Deccan seem to have been 
introduced into that country as a naturaj consequence of the Mauryan con- 
quest- Pre-Mauryan five-symbol punch-marked coins were not withdrawn 
from circulation by the Maur^as, and so some of them must liave travelled 
to the Deccan with the Maurj’au armies. They are therefore naturally found 
in the Deccan, though in a small percentage. 

How^ long punch-marked coins remained in dfculatiori in the Deccan is a 
difficult question to answer. The Satavihanas introduced their own coinage 
soon after the establishrdcnt of their dynasty* hut this did not oust the punch* 
marked silver currency. Down to r* A.D. 110 the Satavlhanas issued coins 
in lead and copper only, and these of course could n ot take the place of silver 
punch-marked coins. During the second century a.o. four Satavihanas 
kings issued silver coins, but they are extremely rare and were perhaps in¬ 
tended to meet the needs of nortiicrn Mahar^htra and Gujarat, which were 
accustomed to a silver currency. Punch-marked corns, therefore, may have 
continued to drculatc in the Deccan even after the disapp^uunce of the 
Mauryan rule. In the Alamhalam hoard, found in Madras, there were 770 
punch-marked coins of the pre-Mauryan type, together with one coin of 
Augustus. In the Tondananathan hoard found in the South Arcot district 
there were twenty-^seven punch-marked coins in associatiDn with three mrei 
of Tiberius, It is therefore clear thai punch-marked silver coins continued in 
circulation down to the end of the first century a.d. The majority of them 
were struck by the usual mcthtid of first preparing Bans of the requisite weight 
and size and then punching the symbols on them. But in some localides, as at 
^ I out: thii infvrnxitkin tp Miti ViHiijd of the XCuKydi. 
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Kondapur^ moulds wene used and punch-marked coins were cast fifom them. 
In the Kondapur exc^Yadons, both the moulds and the punch-marited silver 
coins cast from thein w cfc discovered i thek date is approximately the first 
century 

There is no archaeological evidence to show that silver pimch-markcd 
coins continued in circulation in the Decran after f. A,D. aoo+ A verse in the 
A*n. jDo) states that the silver KarshSpa^ were then 
current m the sotith.^ But so hs. we have not found any punch-marked coins 
which can be confidently ascribed to so late a date. 

Some copper punch-niarkcd coins have been found io Malwa^ as also cast 
copper coinSd But none of these have so far been found in the Deccan. 

Romart C&ftts M /h Df^fan 

There was steady and continuous trade between the ports on the coast of 
Andhta-ifr/ii and the Rotnaii Empire, and several Roman corns have been 
found in the Deccan at places like Athirala in the Cudappah district; Gumad, 
Kolpad, Salihufidain in the Viaagapattan district; Stiilyapalem, Ongole^ 
and Vinukonda in the Guntur district; Nag^imlkondii and Vidyadima- 
puiam in the Krishna district; Nadyal in the Kumul district^ and Garparti in 
the Nalgonda district^ The Roman emperors represented in the hoards 
were ruling during the first and second centuries a.o. and their coins are 
found in temtories over which the Sltavahanas were ruling* The Slta- 
Yahana currency, however, remained uninfluenced by the patterns and 
designs of the KomAn coinage; no gold or silver coins were minted in the 
Deccan in imitarion of the Roman types* 

II 

sAtavAhana coinage 

Among the ruling families of the Deccan, no other house has left us so 
varied and numerous a coinage as the Sitavahana dyna$t)% The Satavahanas 
issued usually in lead and copper. They minted no gold coins and their 
silver coins are very rare. 

The Sltavahana coinage occurs in great quantity and usually it shows no 
foreign influence. But it also shows hardly any artistic merit of originality^ 
Busts of the issuers do not appear on copper ancMead coins. Silver iroiiis were 
issued only by four rulers, ^utamlputra Satakarni, Vasisthiputra Satakarni, 
Vaslshthlputra Pulomavi, and Gautamiputra Yajiw-srl-Satalcanp, and only 
eight specimens of these have been found so far. Some of them show good 
portraits and are not without some skfll in dcsigru The lepiesentarions of the 
Uon^ the hocse, the bow and arrow, the eLq^hant, the homo sigti^ 

^ Kirr^Jum dakiAi^^m drii rmpiyak prarar/ntt, S7- 
^ LdjTij, eL C 
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which figure miong Satavihana arc usually vcty crude and Inartistic. 

Sume of the coins bear legends* but usually they ate either too fragmentary 
or too short to help in the reconstruction of history. The Satavahanas did not 
borrow the practice of their northern neighbours^ the Western Kshatrapas^ of 
introducing the name of the father of the issuer* Thus it is often difficult to 
identify the ruler concerned* since there were in imny cases severaJ kings of 
the same name, such as Kai^a, Satakar^ Piiloma* Svatikama, &:c. There 
are also various kings of the dynasty^ for example Simuka, FQrnotsanga 
Lambodara* Hala* and iMandalaka, who arc not represented in the coin¬ 
age; on the other hand there are some kings like Kumbha Sitakarrji, Saka 
Satakarni, and Kaeifja Sitakartu, who are known from the carnage alone 
and are unknown to the Purasjas and the inscriptions. It is no doubt often 
true that the Purims* inscriptions, and coins help to some extent in recon¬ 
structing the history of the dynasty* but samedmes the data which they 
afford merely serve to introduce uncertainty* since in several cas^ there is no 
mutual agreement 

Wc propose tu describe only the important types of c^ins issued by the 
rulers of the dynasty. 


Sa/oifniajna Su/ers 

The question as to which king initiated the Satavahana coinage cannot 
yet be satisfactorily answered- The third king of the dynasty, according to the 
Paurlnic list, was Satakarm* and he was a powerful ruler known as the lord 
of the entire Deccan. It is usually assuined that the copper and lead coins 
which bear the legend StH or or were issued by him. 

The palaeographicaJ evidence of these coin legends suggests that they were 
minted some time during the period 1 to 50 D.c, 

The Fauramc list* however* shows that there were several kings of the 
dynasty who bore the name of Satakar^ The sixth ruler had this some natr ie 
and it is possible to argue that kings like Meghasvati* Svati* Skandasvati, and 
Svarikarna, the the toth, the nth, and the 14th in the Pauranic list, may 
also have abbreviated their names into Sari or Sata and issued some of the 
coins bearing the legends Sata or Siti. 

During the last decade three coins of a king named Satavahaim have come 
to light; one of these was found at Koudapur and the other two were pcob- 
ably obtained in the former Hyderabad State- Professor V. V* ^l'^i^ashi holds 
that the king Satav^ona who issued these coins was the founder of the 
dynasty and ruled earlier than the king Sata or Satakar^ of the coins men¬ 
tioned earlier^ The PaurSme list of kings in fart do€$ not mention Satav^bana 
as the founder of the dynasty, but inscriptions desetibe it as the Satavabana- 
kuk,i suggesting that it was brought into pronamence first by Satavahaoa. 
It is quite possible that Satav^iana was an earlier or immediate predecessor 

* El, viiil , 91* 
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of Simttlca, the first king, and he might have issued tJicsc mins which bear 
his name. The fact that his coins are found so far onlp in the Hyderabad terri- 
toryv while those of Sita or Sltakami are found in Western tndk, Malwa and 
Tiipiirij would seem to show that the latter was a later prince* who ruled the 
empire after it had expanded beyond the Vindhyas. Satavahana was an carlief 
nilcr and might have been the founder of the house. A son of queen Naganika* 
who was the wife of the third kUig of the dynasty, was also named Satava- 
hfln a, and might perhaps have been called after an earlier and more glorious 


ancestor. 

Unless, however, more decisive evidence should become available, the 
above theory cannot be accepted- If king Satavahana of the new coins was 
indeed a predecessor of Skuuka, one wonders why coins of Stmuka and his 
brother Kfi^h^ should also not have been found* Secondly, it i$ quite pos¬ 
sible that king Satavahana csf the coins in question might have been one of 
the sons of Naganika, w-hose name actually occurs in the Nanaghat inscrip¬ 
tions, POriiiotsanga, who is mentioned in the Puraiias as the supx&sor of the 
first Satakami, might have been hb iimii. Until wc get further evidence, we 
cannoi solve this problem. 

We shall now proceed to describe the chief types of Satavibana, Sata, Sati, 
and Satikarm. 


C&ins qf Sd/at*dAana 
E/ephafi/ 

Copper; square; o-Bo in.; t£o g^ns; Malwa; JNSI^ vii, i. 

Obr. Elephant with trunk upraised; legend, diagonally across the coin, 
lan SadaFah^nd\. 

Rrp. LJj)ajn symhckl and some other minor sypibols^ pi^ LXll j 

Lead; oval; -1X0*3* In*; grains; from Kondaput; JNSI^ ri, j. 

Elephant* ^dng right, with trunk hanging down; legend, SiriSadat^akayta]* 
Rfp. Big Ujjain symbol, with a dtde hetweeci two orbs. ^ LXIl 6 


O/fl/ qf Sd/a 
Elepkaat ^pt 

Lead; round; 1-3 in.; toi grains; Malwa; BAiCAK^ p. 1, pL 4 i. 

Obif. Elephant standing to right; bdow^ River with fish; above, the legend Raih 
jiri Sa/asa, 

Jlfp. Blurred (not illustrated)- 

Hsmo ^pe 

Potin; round; O’S in*; 8^ grains; Wesrem India; BMC.. 4 Jr, p. i, pi. j, i. 

Obsf. Man standing facing L; Ujjiiu symbtsl; legend, EaMc siti 
Rtp. Elephant standing to right; ttbovc. Tree within irillng; in front, Thtee- 
arched Hill; beiow. River, LXII S 


PL LXn, 7. 


JNif, iVp pL il, 4^t publishes three other Elephant type coiis of Siri S 4 ta from 
the Allahabad Munidpri Museum. Their provenance is unknowfL 
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CW>tf &/ Sdh 
Homo 

Lead; round; i-oe in,; ri 3'7 gsing; from Tripufi; JNSI, mi, H, pi- ii» ij- 
Oh'* Homo sigo Of! left; Ujjain sytuboL in centre; IngencL XI to VIO, lUifo siri 

Ihv. From kfi to rJgljt, Three-arched Hill; Tree within laiiing; River with fish 
placed vertically; and again Thrcc-archcd HilL (Not illustrajced*) 

Coins of Sdtiikam ar SaJ^Aani 
Bifjfhinf {ypt 

Copper; roand; 0*9 in; iit-8 grainf; provenance iintnown;/rVJJ, iv, ay,. pL ii, 7, 
Oh. Elephant with trunk upraised walking 10 left; Svasdka above it; circular 
legend, 

J 3 rt?, Faint traces of tree in railing. LXIT, ^ 

Square potiu coim with Elepbant with trunk upraised on the obv^ and Tree 
within Tailing and Ujjain symbol on the ncvcrscj found in Western India, have 
the legend . , kanija. They may have been issued by this ruler- Sec BMCAK^ 
P- 3 r pin ip 9- 

LiAfl 

Potin; square; 0^75 in.; fij grains; Bhagwanlai collection; pi, i, 9. 

Oh. Idan spdnglng to r. Svasdka above; legend reversed Sd/akanfia. 

JZiT. Within square border of dots^ Ujjain S3mibol surmounted by Nandipada; 
Tree within tailing. PL LXII, 10. 

Homo tjpr 

Copper; round; o-^z im; 10^-5 grains; from Triputi; JNSI^ lin, y6, pL ii^ 14. 

Oh Homo sign on left; UJjaIn sjTnbol in oetitie; legend from VII to X, 
jin SafakMSo. 

Jiip^ Thrcc-archcd Hill, a vcrtiml line, probably indicating a Tree; Tem within 
railing; Three-arched HtlL 

Bid/ 

Lead; round; 0-9 in.; z8i grains; Hyderabad fegion; JNSI^ viiL, pL ii a, 1* 
0^1^ Humped Bull in the centre with a blurred trianglc-hmded ^taodiEd in 
front; legend above the Bull, JLiMo sara Siifako^a, 

Tree wit^ railing; Triangle-headed banner; Svastika, ^c. 

The Bull type bears a sedking resemblance to the Bull type of Sadakani 
Kajalaya (PL LXIV, 8). The amngeincnt on rhe obverse of the Boll arid die 
legend ate both srrtktngly similar, though the Btdl faces to the left on the 
coin of Kalallya and to the right on the coin of Satakarm. The tree with large 
leaves on the reverse of both coUs h sirmlai, though other symbob are 
different. These coin types show that the mlcrs named were not hi removed 
from each other in time, and indeed it is most probable that Sadakani 
Kijalaya was actually rhe Gubet-ia-law of Satakacni. 

The coins of Satakar^ found m Gnjarat and published in /JVJJ, 16, 
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would appear to be liic Usuc of some later ruler such as Gautamlputci 
Satakarm or Yajna-iti-Sitakarni. 

Cmns of Apllafca and Me^utsva^s 

According to the Pauraidc list of kings there were thirteen ruleis between 
Satakarm D and Gautatniputia S^takaroi, but we have discovered the coins 
pf only two of them, Apllaka and Meghawad* Of these Apllaka is repre¬ 
sented only by a single coin found in the Bilaspur distiict of Madhya PradcslL 
The Puranas do not attach any afe to the naine of Apikka; the coin on the 
other hand supplies the affix ^iva-ski. This fact, however, does not justify 
us in assuming that these names belong to two different rulers. Copper coins 
do not as a mle travel long distanpcsj the discovery of the coin of Apilaka 
in the Bilaspur district 1 $ probably a proof that the Satavahana kingdom w^ 
fairiy extensive even during this period^ of which we have no other recordsn 
We shall now- describe this unique coin. 

Copper; round; i in.; giaim; Bilaspur district; ]ASB^ 19^7^ 94X, 

Oh. Elephant walking to right; an indistinct s^bal above, citcukr legend, 
JZd£o 

EtP^ Blank (not illustiaied). Pi. LXn, n. 

Tt is possible that the square lead coin having a Bull or Horse on the ob¬ 
verse with the rev-^erse obhteratcd (BMOUC^ p. rS} may have been a coin of 
Meghasvati, the Euccessor of Apllaka according to the The legible 

port of the legend reads and this may stand for [Mejghasada or 

Meghasvati. 

Later Sdiapdhanas 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, who reasserted the Satavihana powet^ naturally 
issued a large number of coins. His coinage is mostly in potin and his most 
popular typ^ shows an Elephant with trunk upraised with the legend above 
on the obverse (PL LXIl* la) and the Djjsin symbol on the reverse,^ Out of 
1,160 coins of this type in the Tarbala hoard. On which the legend was legible, 
515 belonged to Gautamiputra Satakan^ Though the legend on these coins 
is only Sdtakamsa, their attribution to Gautamiputra Satakarm is fairly cer- 
uin; for the same hoatd contained olhcr coins with the full legend Rmo sin 

Potin coins found in Western India with an Elephant on the obv^ersc and 
a Tree with large leaves on the reverse seem to have faint traces of the legend 
Rjtdc jiri Sdlak^nisa on them {BMCAK, p. 17). They were most probably 
issued by GanCanirputra Satakami. 

Some lead and potin coins have been found in southern Gujamt at Kara- 
van and Kamrej, which have traces of the indistinct legend, Earii> stri 
Ss/etkamsa. Very probably these coins were struck by Gautamiputra Sata- 
* hMCAK, Nt>, 171; thr weight of tMa tom i* gnitu. 
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kami after his conquest of NahapaM. These pieces have cither an Elephant 
or a Uon on one side and the Ujjain symbol or a Tree within a railing on the 
other (JNSli 28-19). 

When Gautaimputra Satakarril crushed the power of Nahapana and 
annexed his kingdom, he took the rather unusual step of recalling the silver 
currency of his vanquished foe and stamping it with his own symbols, bust, 
and legend. A board of about 13,250 such cxsuntcr^truck silver coins was dis¬ 
covered at jogalthembi near Nasik in 1904. On the original hemidrachms of 
Nahapana the obverse had a bust of the king with a corrupt Greek legend 
RAN'yjiw Lahapatac Naiiatta^jag (giving a transliteration of the Indian 
legend) s and the reverse had Tliunderbolt, Arrow^ and Pellet with legends 
both in Brahmi and Kharoshi^hi Krha/iardfasa Nahap^as^ and Riida 

Chhakjirafasa NaAapamsa respectively (PL LXU, 13). Gauts-iniputra Satakarm 
counterstruck one side with Chaitya and his own legend and other with 
the Ujjain symboL We describe and illustrate below two such coins. 

Silver; round; 0 65 hr.; sj-lS grains; flAfCy^iC, no. 153 

O^* Chaitya superimposed over the bust of Nahapii^; Brahmi IcgcntL begln- 
oing ar XIJ, * rt SataAanini\ traces of Greek legend. 

Afp, Ujjain symbol struck over the reverse of Nahapl^^s coiii* leaving itaces 
of Brahmi and Khufosh^hl legends, JLida KAaksrafaSa N^apatsju^. 

PI. LXIT, 14- 

Silver; round; 0*65 in.; 31-1 grains; MMCAK^ no. ijy. 

Obp, Chait}'a superimposed over the reverse of Nahapina-type; Bi^ml legend^ 
beginning ai XI, GoismfpH/&r4f; traces of B rihruf NaPapimasa and 

KharoshthJ kapatuua of the odginal legend are riso visible. 

Ujjain symbol caunterstruck over the face of Nahapana; faint traces of 
corrupt Greek legend. FJ^ LXn, ly. 

When Gautamiputta Satakartii found a silver curreacy so profusely in 
circulation in the new provinces annexed by him* did he himself then 
proceed to issue his own mdependent silver coinage? It is by no means 
improbable that he did so, and in fact a unique silver coin wa$ published by 
the present writer, which has on it an incomplete legend containing the word 
But GautamTputra was also the matronyoiic of a later ruler named 
Yajflairi, and since the legend on the piece in question is incomplete^ it is 
difficult to say whether it contained or did not contain the name Yajna-iri. 
Gautamiputra Yajiiaicf s silver coinage, howe^^ct, has usually a bust on the 
obverse and is therefore of a different typci it is thus not improbable that the 
present coin may indeed have been struck by Gautamiputra Satakami. 

We describe the coin below, 

Silvec; round; 0-7 in.^ 50 grains; ftntti UjjayinT; JNS!^ viii, iii. 

Ohi\ Sii-arched Hill with dot in each orb on a platform; Brahmi legend com¬ 
mencing firom the top of the hiU, Raw Gatami. 

Ra\ Ujjflin symbol with a pellet in each orb. 


PL LXU, 16. 
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Vaijskfkfputra Ptthjgapi 

Gautamiputta Satakarm's son and successor VasishtETputca Fulumivi has 
us a fairly large number of coins. The Tarhala hoard of i,i(ki legible 
pjeccs contained 17J coins of this king and the Ghanda hoard of 18 j coins 
had 24 pieces issued by him. They are of the Elephant and Chaitya type^ the 
legend being Pu/Hmavilsa) (PL LXITI. i). This type has already been referred 
to. The type of round lead coins, which he had issued for Andhn-deJa, had 
a Thrcc-archcd Hill above a wavy Hue with the legend Ragf Vosi/kipiifata 
Jtn Puftugfovhs on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the rev^ (Pi. 
LXJIJ, 2-3). The weights of these coins vary fiMm 78 to 8 j grains. The Ship- 
mast type, once attributed to this ruler (BAfCylA', p. 2a), has now been shown 
Eo be an issue of Yapairi Sltakanji; see p. 796, 

A silver coin of this ruler was found in the river-bed at Bhclsa in 1949. We 
describe it below; its size Itas been magnified in the Plate, 

Silver; round; o-&j in. in diameter; aS grains; JiVl/, xiv, i, 

Otf. Bust pf king to right; eircuiar legend arnund begiuning at I 

pHtesff Sara . . . 

Rm. In the middle, Ufjain symbol and six-arehed Chaitya; kgend, fragmentary 
and blurred, but stri Pultt clear from Vm to XI. 

Pi. LXni, 4 (enlarged). 

The nose of the king is aquiline and the portrait shows grim determination 
in the face. 

SipoJri 

According to the Purli;ias, Pulumavi was succeeded by Sivasif and we may 
reasonably identify this ruler with Vasishthiputra Stva-Sii of the lead coins 
found in Aodhra-^iiii. On his coins, which weigh about go grains, the obverse 
shows a Three-arched Hill and River with the legend Jean's Vaiisfhiputra Siva- 
sirisa, and the reverse has an ornamental Uj jain symbol (PI. LXITT, j),' Eapsoo 
read at the end of the legend the word Stitakofisa, but it is not visible on any 
coin known to us. Vasishduputra Siva-M was probably a brother of Vasish- 
thiputra Pulumlvi and might have ruled as a sub-king in Andhra-dSfifl. 

Shaskoada Sdtuksrnt 

Sivairi was succeeded, according to the Puianas, by Sivaskanda Sitakarni, 
and we may reasonably identify this prince with King VasishthJputta Sd- 
Oiandta Siti or Sri Chandra Sid known from coins found in Andhra-jfrytf, 
He also was probably a brother of Vasishthlputta Pujumavi ruling over a 
small fief in Andhra-i&re. On one of his coins we have a Three-arched Hill and 
the Ufjain symbol and on the other a Horse to the right and the Ujjain 
symbol 


' mCAK, ij. 
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Vdfish^ktputra Satakorni 

It will be convenient here to discim a silver coin of Visishthiputra 
SStakan^i pubiished hy the present writer in JNS!^ 59- Very probably he 
was a brother of Vasishthlputia. PnJ mmvi who succeeded him as supreme 
ovedord. 1 had once thought tlnat he might be identical with Siva Sd- 
Satahar^i, whose coins we have discussed shove, but we cannot be sure 
about this poiun We shall now describe his unique silver coin* 

Silver: round; O'^ in.; r8 grains; Prince of Wales Musemu, Bombay^/NT/, xi, J9* 
phii^j. 

OifPu Bust of the king to right ; dreular legend beginning at I Vasi^kfkl- 

pu/asa, 

Rn\ G j jam symbol: Si3i-arehed Hill, Rive r, &c.; legend starting at XII, ^ * * * 

. , * flij 1 -LiiaAeimi.sha. 

The reverse legend is probahiy identical with that on the obverse, but is in 
a diffrrcDt script and dialect, PI. LXJH, 6, 

Vasishihiputra Satakacni was the son-in-law of Rudradiman and seems to 
have been the first Satavahana king to imitate the bust tj'pe coinage of the 
Western Kshatrapasn 

YaJ^-M-Sd/aAarm 

In the Fauranic Ust Yajna-iri-Satakar^ii succeeds £iva-Skanda Satakarni, 
and we can therefore confidendy idendiy him with the Gautamlputta Yajm- 
i^rFSatakarm of the coins. There was a revival of die Satavahana power 
during his reign and it h refletted in his coinage* He issued several types of 
coins and they have been found over a large area. 

In the Andtua country, lead coLus of this ruler are found in large numbers. 
One typt is that of the Three arched or Six-arched Hill above a river on the 
obverse with the legend giving the king's name, occasionally along ivith 
some symbols. The reverse has the Ujjain symbol (PL LXIHjj y).* These 
coins are in different denominarions, as suggested by thek varying weights, 
such as Z44, 72. 40, zo grains. The full legend on this type is GoAmpi- 
pufosa sifi Yam Sdiakamsa (PI. LXIII, 7-S). 

Another type in lead (?) struck by this ruler in the Andhra^rk has a Horse 
on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. Sometimes there is a 
orescent above the Horse; sometimes the Horse faces left, and sometimes to 
the right (PL LXHI, 9). The legend is intended to be R^inc Gclarniptim {YaMa) 
Sa/dA'imiia. 

A third lead type minted in the Andhra-i/wk shows an Elep^t, facing 
right, with the trunk hanging down on the obveese and the Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse (PL LXHI, 10). 

Yajha-sri issued a fiiixly large number of potin coins of the Vitkrbha type, 

* FI. JUXni, 7 BMCAK 140 ^ H. LXnL iS i* tjg, Thai vE%liti m and 

ji gmins ±E9p«etivdy. 
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showing an Elephant with the trunk upraised on the obverse and the tfjjom 
symbol on the rcvetse {PJ- LXTVj The Qianda hoard of tSj coins 

contained 41 piecjcs of Yajfia-Sn and the Tarhala hoard of ifiij legible coins 
had 248 pieces of this ruler. The legend is siri Yana Sata and the average 
weight is 41 grains. 

The lead coins of the type with a Ship wi th two masts were ascdbed for a 
long lime to Visishfhlputra Pulumivi, though it was admitted that the reading 
of the name of this king was by no means certain. Fresh coins since dis¬ 
covered show that the issuer of these coins was in fact Yajoa-M-Sitakatijii. 
We describe the type below; the photograph in the plate is an enlarged one. 
Lead; a-S in.; 12j7 grains;/NJJ, iii, 4j, 

Otn'. Ship with Wo masts; legend Sdm/ja jiri YaMa Safa/taniia^ 

Rtv. Ujjaiu symhoL ' pi. LXIV, 3. 

One of these coins was found in the Coromandel coast area and the other 
in the Guntur district. 

Yajha-sn-Satakarm issued silver coins imitating theKshatiapa type. Origin¬ 
ally only three such coins wexe known, of which one came from Sopaia 
near Bombay and the second ficom Anueli in Kathiw'ar; the findspot of the 
third is unknown, Subsequendy a fourth coin was discovered at Besuagar 
by Dr. D. R. Bhaodarkar and a iifth one was afterwards acquired near Tri- 
puri by Dr. Katare. 

We shall describe this important type: 

Silver; round; o-6 jti.; weight not known; Sapara, SAfc:>JK, vii E. x. 

Otn\ Bust t)f king to right; legend in ordinary Brahml characters^ Enna Gutami- 
putasa siri-YaSa SSfakaniia. 

for. Hijain symbol surmounced with a crescent; Six-atched crcscented Hill 10 
right; River below. Sun above. Legend In a diflerent script and dlaJcct, 
[.. .] Gaiamiptitaiha hint Yana Ha/uAaniiha. Pi. LXTV, 4, 

The reverse legend was read by R. G. Bhandarkar (B.G., T, ii, p. t js) as 
Gatamlpnia Ktt/nara YaSa SataAont Ckfttntapa^sii, *of Chatuiapana Yajna 
Satakam, prince of Gotamiputra’, the reverse legend giving the name of the 
prince viceroy Chaturapa^ and the obverse one of the ruling king Yajna- 
lit. Bhagwanlal Tndraji read it \Cfiiitarapa^ia\ Cttiamtputasha kumam Yatia 
Hataka^. He thought that the legend showed that Yajna-Sn was the son of 
Qiaturtpana. D. R. Bhandarkar's reading was Gotamip/iia Ktkahara Yana 
Hatdjia^, He connected Kshaharu with Chhahara occurring in the Tamla 
plate of Patika.’ 

It may he pointed out that the lacuna on the coin is not sufficient to 
accommodate a word of five Nagail letters such as Chatutapana, Only three 
Icttcis could have been engraved and these were probably Araks {Aiyaka, 
honourable). The word kumara does not exist; in the leveise legend the 

' fl.WC. 4 JC, 16^ 16;. > j 4 S 1 jHI, i9X3-r4, p. 117, 
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three dutiacter^ read shahant. The rcYcrse legend is Identical with that on 
the obverse except that it uses instead of atid ArVw instead of jfri\ 
and HaiaAajfftAa instead of 

and Chaf$da^rf Sdfakarm 

According to the Pori^, Yajnairi was snceeeded by Vijaya and the latter 
by Chandasri S^takami. Coins of both these kings were discovered in the 
Tarhala hoard; they show the Elephant with trunk wpraised on the obverse 
and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. The name of Vijaya appears without 
any change in the coin legend; the Sanskrit original ofChandaM was probably 
Skandasri. Coin No. 179 in BMCAK, though attributed to Rtidm Satakami 
is probably an issue of this ruler. The first character in the legend is off the 
flan and $q does not appear. 

'The last king of the Patiramc list is Puhimavi m. Probably the coina of the 
Tarhak hoard giving the name PuJahaiuavi were struck by this mJer. 

C^lni of Kin^ naf in fhs Purdnas 

Several kings of the Pauranic list are not represented in the coinage shown 
above. The reverse is also true; some kings of the coins are not represented 
in the Pauranic list ot inscriptions* Kumbha Sitakami^ Saka Sitakaenj, and 
Kacu Satakarm of the Tarhala hoard^ belong to this category. The last- 
mentioned king is probably identical with king Kaj^ha Satakarm of the 
no* 180* 

KosikJputia Satakarni is another king unknown to the PurS4:ia5 but re¬ 
presented in the coinage. The solitary piece of his, known $0 far^ is of the 
Chanda hoard type^ showing an Elephant with the trunk upraised on the 
obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse (/NTi, VIII, ti 6). The actual 
legend is KosiAlpn/a J>, which is to be completed as Koj^lAip^a Sd^Aamsa- 
It is possible to argue that the issuer may not have been a Satavahima ruler, 
the legend being neally and the proper name being altogether 

wanting. But the type shows that the issuer was indeed a Satavahana ruler 
and so the last letter sn tvQuJd seem to be the initial character of the word 

Satakam. 

A very big lead coin^ 1*5 5 in- in diameter and weighing 5 grains was 
found in the Godavari district, with one side plain and the other side show¬ 
ing a lion and an incomplete inscription, -... Porasa (Pi LXIV, 5), The 
name .... docs not occur in the Pauranic list of Andhra kings. 

As was the case with most of die andent empirc^j the Satavahanas con¬ 
trolled a number of feudatory princes, and some of these were permitted to 
issue coins. One such feudatory family ruled at Kolhapur and is known from 
the coins of three of its rulers, namely (i) V^ishthlputra ViUvayakura^ (a) 


* JNSI, II* 
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MSdhacputia Sivialakuia (PL LXIV, S), and (j) Gotamlputia Vi)ivayakura 
{PJ, LXIV, 7). Na 3 among the abov^e ruleis restdkes the coins of No, t; 
and No. 2 those of No. i. It is thereftirc clear that the above kings ruled in 
the order stated above. 

These coins have usually a Tcn-arclied Hill, Tree, and River on the obverse 
and a Bow and Arrow on tbe reverse, with the circular legend, Rutte Cstami- 
putasa VipP^okurasa, &c, (PL LXTV, 6-7), ■ Coins were issued both in copper 
(PI. LXTV, 6) and lead (PL LXIV, 7). It was once supposed that these kings were 
Satavahana rulers and different attempts were accordingly made to identifr 
dicin with the kings of the Pauranic list. Smith identided Cftutamlputia 
Vijiviyakora with the great Gautanuputta Sstakai^i, Madhaiiputra liivala- 
kura with Sivasvati, and Vasishthlputta Vilivayakura with Chakora Sata- 
karjji, the predecessor of ^ivasvati. 

We cannot enter into the details of this controversy. If js essential to point 
out that the mere matronymics like GautamTputra and Madhariputra cannot 
make these rulers Satav^imas; for esatnpic, Gautamiputra and Vasishtil- 
putia appear as epithets of the Magha li^gs Sivamagha and Bhltnasena; 
a Alahirathi chief at Karli has the matronymic Vasish^putia. The rulers 
who struck the Kolhapur coins need not therefore be identified as Sitavi- 
hanas merely because they arc described as Gotatniputra and Visishfhlputra, 
Ptolemy states that Poleimios of Paithan and Baleoktuos of Hippokura 
were contemporaries. It is dear that Polemaios is the Greek form of Pu]u- 
mavi and that Baleokuros is Vilivayakura. These were two different though 
CMtemporary kings. It is therefore vciy likely that the Vilivayakura and 
bi\^ 3 kura of the Kolhapur coins were members of some io<nl feudatory' 
ruling family. 

Another feudatory feiruly attached to the Satavahana empire ruled in the 
Cbitalduig distnet of Mysore, It issued large lead coins having a Bull on 
one side and a Tree within a railing and a Thiee-arched Hill on the other 
(PL LXTV, e).i Only one king is known from the legends of this coinage, via. 
Kajalaya -mahfi ra th i, The type of his pieces has a close resemblance to one of 
the ty'pes issued by King Sa tnkar jji and described above (p. 7515. 

Another feudatory family was ruling at this time in the North Canaia 
district. The lead coins of two of its kings have so fer come to light, 
Chutukulinanda and Mudanaoda (PL LXTV, 9-10). The type is an eght- 
arched Hill on one side and a Tree within a railing and double trident on the 
other. 

"nie legend on PI. LXIV, 9 is Aaw Chutuktdattaitdasa and that on PL LXIV, 
)o is RbH 6 Midafimdasa?- 

' PL I^V, S is SiMCAK, JI and wdgh* 60 fraiia-. P], LXIV, 7 Is aWC. 4 Jr. la and veietl* 

>&4’6 gntiiu. “ 

* PL UaV. S ii JJA/CHK, vm. 13} and w«jehs 111-3 R™n»l PI. LXIV. 9 h BMC^K, vui. 
C.P. a And wHf-bs 110^4 Bfflini; *nd P!. LXIV. to it BMCAK, vtu, ij6 md wcIbIii isd rains. 
Photographs arc (0 site. s j o 
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POST sAtavAhana coinage 

Littk is known so fax about the post-Sataviham coinage of the DcccanH 
The coins available for study axe few in nuinber, and those among them which 
arc inscribed are very much fewer. Types do not help us very much. The 
Vaiaha, Padraa, and Bull types persisted for many centuries* The Varaha 
type, for insta n ce, was no doubt first introduced by the Chajuky^as, but it was 
continued by later dynasties as late as the time of Vija)^agax; thus we cannot 
assign all coins of this t)'pe to the Chllukya dynasty. The term Varaha 
became in the course of time a comrnoii synonym for gold currency in 
general. Pieces of this type must once have been issued in large quantiries, 
but the Va r i h a coins now available for study are not many. It has been 
suggested that a ^biiloiis number of them must have been included in the 
booty carried to Delhi from South India by Malik Kafiir, leaving very few 
behind in their province of origin. This cxplanatiou docs not cany convic¬ 
tion. U.P. was also occupied by the Muslims and yet quite a large number of 
gold Gupta coins have been found in that State. 

There was hardly any silver coinage in Southern India. Namda no doubt 
docs say, as pointed out above^ that silver were common in the 

south, hut the archaeological evidence does not support his assertion. Silver 
bullion or coins are rarely meurioned in connexion with the booty collected 
by Malik Kafur in the Deccan. The dynasties of the Deccan dealt with in this 
volume rarely issued silver currency . Copper currency of the Deccan of this 
period is also very scarce, 

(i) Early GcM Cm/ts 

Smooth and minute spherules with tiny marks consisting of four dots on 
the obverse and none on the reverse appear to be among the earliest extant 
gold coins of the Deccan. Thek weight is about 5 z grains and their diameter 
about O'4) in.; they are obviously of the Kalanju denomination, so popular 
in Southern India. These spherules were known or litde balls in old 

Canaresc and several of them were found in the Sunda Paigana of Dharwar 
district in 181 3 ,* There are more than 25 of these in the Hyderabad Museum.* 
Two spherules are illustrated on Pi. LXV, i and z, 

A second early type is that of the padrTFa-fanAasz they are fiat and ronnd* 
They liavc a lotus in the centre, w'hich gives them their name^ and four 
punched marks on the obverse; of these two are the letters Jrf^ the third is 
a conch, and the fourth is usually a bow (PL I.XV, 3)*^ In one variety of this 

17. 
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type we have scroll work stamped fifom a die on the KTrerse, and among the 
punches on the obverse there are two retrospectant lions (PL LXV, These 

coins, which an: lismlly found in BanavasL are generally attiibiitcd to the 
Kadambas^ but the attcLbution h by no means certain. Their diameter is i icl 
and their weight about 6o grains. 

The gold fammi having a Bull surmounted by the Sun and the Moon on 
the obverse and a large Sun on the reverse have been attributed to the early 
Pallavas, since they are found on the Coromandel coastA This view is 
probable but not yet proved. 

Some tiny gold coins were foundin the Mas ki eiccavatians^ with an Elephant 
on one side and a lion on the other. Their attribution is diihcult to deter¬ 
mine, and the more So as they have not yet been adequately published.^ 

(i) The lAjM^hf mmjgi 

At Nagarjunikonda, in the e^ccavations of 195 j-6, some lead coins of two 
Ikshvaku kings, Virapurushadatta and S^tamula, were found; they imitate 
one of the type? of the Satavsdianas^ showing an Elephant with trunk up¬ 
raised on one side and the Ujjain symhol on the other. The fragmentary 
legend is above the Elephant,^ 

(3) TAi CQin^^ 

The Vakatakas rose to power soon after the downfitU of the Satavahanas 
and were soon ruling over a large part of the former dominion of that dynasty. 
They must have been familiar with the Satavahana coinage, but apparently 
they did not make any attempt to issue a currency of their own. We have so 
far found no coins of the dynasty, nor are they referred to in its records. 

(4) Thi 

The Salahkayaoas ruled in Andhra-i/wtf during the fourth and the fifth 
centuries. A copper coin of Chandmvarman has recently come to light. It 
has a Bull on the obverse and the legend irf-Cia 7 ^rm'a(™an)j 
king's namC;, on the reversed Its size is 0*7 in. and weight 94 grains. 

The Bull was the of the ^ilahkiyanas and the palaeography of the 

coin legend belongs to the fifth century. The coin therefore may have been 
an issue of the Siiahkayanas. The issuer Chandt^avarman was probably a 
grandson of Hasdvanmn, the opponent of Samudragupta. 

(j) TAf cf fhe 

The Chilukyas, who held sway over the Deccan for several centuries, 
had accepted the /Mrhkmi? of the l>oar^ and there can be no doubt that they 
initiated the coin type vrhidi had the Boar on its obvi^Sc. Their currency with 

> EUkjt, pL 14 67. ^ Ibid., pL 1+ 31-36, J 1939, p. iS. 

* htiim p^ iG, » CMajiajmrttfim pp. 
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this symbol must have tacen very common, since Vacihi sooti became a 
commoa word applied to gold coio^ in gcncml* Not many spedmetiis of this 
type, however, have been handed down to oiir age, 

Wc have no inscribed Vartha coins which can be ascribed to any of the 
rulers of the Cbaliikya home of Badimi. Dr. M. H. Krishna did indeed 
attribute some untn scribed coins to PuJakesin H, but the atmhutiorL is very 
doubtful.^ 

Some uninscribed gold coins^ have been discovered in the Southern 
Zviaratha Country and the BcUary district, which have In the centte a Boar 
surrounded hy punched s™bcils such as a Smkha (conch), a Chakra (wheel), 
a Bow, two Sfis (PL LXV, j)* The reverse has some indented lines. There 
arc other coins also found in the same area, having a Boar with trappings on 
one side and a Floral design (PL LXV, 6) or the Sun on the other (PL I^V, 7)* 
The weight of these coins varies from 5 j to jf grains and they might possibly 
have been struck by some rulers of the House of the Chajukyas of Badaml.^ 

(6) The mnaff af /he Sajkp^ai^faj 

The Rashtraknta dynast)* was a mighty powerj for some time it ruled 
all the territory from the Vindhyas to Rameshwar* On some occasions its 
armies even penetrated into the Gangetic plain and crossed swords with 
the forces of northern dynasties like the Palas and the Pratiharas* Its princes 
were lovers of art; they built magniheent temples adorned with bcautifuJ 
sculptures. But it would seem that they were not interested in coinage. At any 
rate no coins have so £ir taecn found, inscribed or uninscribed, which can be 
definitely attributed to any ruler of tlie dynasty. Certain silver hemidmehms 
from Nasik district having a bust of the Kshairapa type on the obverse and a 
Bull on the reverse with the circular legend Paramo-jffdh^s^jfara-Mdfdptlfi- 
pdiidfi^yd/a-s*ri-Krijhwra/asya* were once attributed to one of the three 
Rlshtt^kuta emperors named Krishria. But these have now been shown to 
have been the issues of the Kajachuri ruler of that name^ who flourished 
during r. a.d. 5 fo-7j. 

Drajffjffa, sta^arm^ ga^d^kaj and kdsti arc the five coin denomiiia' 

dons mentioned in Rashtcakuta records. Of these the last two were not 
current in the Deccan, but in Southern India. The Cambay plates of Go- 
vinda IV mention a gift of 1,400 villages yielding a revenue of seven lakhs of 
svvarnGJ -^ the average revenue of a village was thus 500 sm&rmi. Whether 
the Rashtrakuta administration issued any gold coins, and whether* like the 
stwarnaj of Northern India of the earlier period, they had a standard weight 
of eighty rartis or 144 gi^s, we do not know. It isi quite possible that the sum 
of seven lakhs of which was the revenue of 1 *400 villages, represented 

* ARKiAD^ i$ljp p. 9S. * EUiert, pi. I. 19; at. 

* V, V. Mjra^, OF, tdL Iv, pp. dxxi-dxxxL 
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the sipproximsite gold vaJue of the Hnd revenue in kind collected from these 
villages. In case, would have been a conventional coin of account. 

The was equal to two and weighed about too grains. 

No specimens of this coin issued by the have yet been found. 

Dr. M. H. Ktishna attributed four gold coins of a weight standard of about 
6o grains to the Rl5h|raktltas. i These have an dabomte floral design on one 
side and four lions punched round a tank with lotuses on the other* But as the 
coins bear no legend, this aCtribudon can only be conjecturaL 

One Kanheri Rashmkuta inscription refers to a golden and 

distinguishes it from ordinary dramm^s mentioned earlier.- These ordinary 
dr 4 immiij were probably silver pieces. The Umli hoard of Gadhaiya coins 
discovered in the Poona district belongs to the eighth or tiic ninth century* 
Punch-marked tj^pes were copied mechanically in the earlier period, and it is 
not impossible that the Rashprakuta administration might have merely re¬ 
produced the Gadhaiya silver type in this imimaginatiTe way, as was done 
by the ^iiahira king Chhittaraja. It is, however, aLo possible that the Uruli 
hoard may have been the camings or loot of some Kashteakuta captain 
participating in the northern oampaigri^ of Govinda lU or Indra IQ. The 
question whether the RishtiakuEas issued any gold or silver currency cannot 
yet be answeced. 

( 7 ) The ef tht hfer Chd/u^as 

Among the pieces struck by the later Chalukyas of Kalyini wc have gold 
coins of Jayasimha Jagadckamalla (1019-40), Soine^\^ara 1 TrailokyamalU 
(1068-76), TaJJapa 111 (1150, It is quite likely that other rulers 

of this dynasty issued coins, but if so, they have not so far been found. 
Dr. M. H. Kri shn a tentatively suggested that same of the coins with the 
legend para may have been the issues of Tailapa II, but when wc remember 
that the tide Paramesvara conimon both in the Rashp^kuta and the 
Qialukya dyoastics, his suggestion most remain merely an unproved con¬ 
jecture for lack of supporting evidence. 

Dr* Krishna also attributed certain coins to Vikramaditya VI and others 
to Somewarv IE, but these attributiotis arc also doubtfuL^ 

The coins of Jayasltiiha Jagadekamalla oemr in two types. In one type we 
have five Lions punched by five different punches, krge Spear-head, and the 
letters ja^ja^ obviously standing for Jayasimha. In the other type there is a 
temple in the centre with a domed tower and a CAaira above it. Between the 
pill^ of the temple is the Kannada legend in two lines: (i) Srf ja ga 
(1) ha ?aa Ila (PL LXV, S). There arc nine punches round the temple. The 
reverse is blank. The diameter of this coin is i in. and weight 69 grains-^ 

Somesvara I Tiailokyamalk is$ued coins in two types. On one there are 

» J$i}, p. 9^ * LA, ^ IJ3, * AMiAD, 1935, p. fla. 
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five Liam and Tjf?, /?, ma, ih, punched by separate punches. Oq the other* 
there is a spearhead with a dot in the frentte and four dots to its right stand¬ 
ing perliaps for a lotuLS, and the Kagari legend around it (Pi LXV| 9). 

In the treasury of the former state of Bhor there were some gold 
fiihkaj on a few of urhich the legend Sn-Ljtshuma is legible. I t has been sug¬ 
gested that these coins might have been issued by LaksmidevTj the chief queen 
of Vikramaditya VI-^ Coins minted by queens are otherwise $0 fax unknown 
in the Deccan. These coins seem to be padma-imkui of the Rlmatahka 
variety, bearing the names and figures of some of the Ramayana heroes. 

( 0 ) Tki K^ldchMti £&ina§t 

The later Chajukyas wexc superseded by Kajachuri Bii|ala by about the 
middle of the twelfth century^ After the murder of this king in 1 167, he was 
in tom succeeded by his son Soma or Murid. A few rare gold coins 
have been found in the Satara district, weighing on the average about j ^ 
grains, and having on the obverse a dancing figure facing to the tight and 
on the reverse a legend in three lines in old C^marese chtiracters, of which 
the second line reads Murw (PI. LXV, lo). This coin type had been attri¬ 
buted to the Kajachuri ruler Soma or Murm,^ and the attribution is quite 
probable. 


(9) TAf ^ Mr Easurn CAdh/ryas qf 

The Eastern Giajukya dynasty was founded by Kubja Vishnuvardhana, 
the brother of Pulakesin II, In ti 1 3 and maintained its sway continuously for 
about 450 years. There were 40 kings in the dynasty, but we possess inscribed 
coins of barely half a doaen of these. 

Kubja Vishnuvardhana had_ the ttrmla of Vishamasiddhi and it is usual to 
attribute gold coins with the legend Vishamasiddhi to him. This attribution 
is probabk, but not certain, for this same bimh was later adopted by some of 
his successors. 

Vishamasiddhi's coins are in two types. On one there is a Lion in the centre 
and the legend Visknf^ajii&iAi above it in early Chllukya characters. ITie 
reverse has a sceptre. The metal is brass, the coin being 065 in. in diameier. 

The second type is similar to the first, but its reverse has a double Trident 
within a border of rays, surmounted by a Crescent and flanked by two Lamps 
(PI. LXV, iij.^ A hoard of these coins was found in Daubtibad in the 
Nalgonda district of Hyderabad. It weighed in all 4,920 tolas and therefore 
must have con^bted of more than 12,000 coins. These coins are not silver; 
they arc an alloy of 71 per cent, copper and 21 per tent, tin, with iron and 
rinc in negligible quantites. The average weight is f o grains. 

’ tHfir, KXl 9i Tbc diamcEicT of ibh Ctria li l In. and wEi|;ht ij unknown, 
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Among the later rulers of the Eastern Ch^ukya dynasty some arc known to 
hare issticd coiitSp The first among these to have done so is king ^aktivarman 
Chilukya-chandra (a,i>. idoo-ii)^ whose coins have been known for a long 
time from the hoards found in the i$knd$ of Ramrec and Cheduba situated 
oflf the coast of Bunna and Siam. These coins were probably taken to these 
places cither by pilgrims or by mders. Corns of this ruler have been foorid 
more rccciitly at Masulipattan in the Kdshna district.^ His coins are in 
gold; there is a Boar in the centre with an Umbrella above and aChouri on 
either side and the name of the king inscribed all round, 

each character being separately punchei The diameter of these coins is 
r-4 in* and the weight about 66 grains (PL LXV. ii). 

The kings Kajaraja (a.d, tqi8“6o) and Rajendrm Kulottuhga (a-d. 1070- 
1110) also issued coins w ith the same type. They are rather big, being 
1-6 in* in diameter and about 66 grains in weight. They arc cup-shaped* A 
coin of Rajaraja is illustrated on PL LXV, 15. Its obverse is like LXV, ir 
and around the edge there are siit punch-marks with one Telugu-Kannada 
letter in each, Sri Atja rd/a ja. 

(id) Th CQimgf qJ thf Yddcjvaj 

The coins of the Imperial Yadava dynast}^ were once attributed to the 
Kadambas^ but subsequent discoveries have shown that they were issued by 
the Imperial Yadavas; this is rendered absolutely certain by the legends 
inscribed on them, which give the names of aU the rulers from Sihghana 
onwards, with the cjiccption of Ammaria, whose rule lasted only for a few 
months. These coins are punched on one side only, their reverse being blanks 
and thus they have become cup-shaped. Their weight is about 57 grains and 
the diameter measures 0*6 in. The obverse bears a lotus in the centre and four 
marks punched in four corners. At each end of one diagonal thctc is the 
letter Srf in Telugu-Kannada script. At one end of the other diagonal is 
found the king^s name in the Devanigad script and at the other end usually 
a Conch or a Bow or a Sword. PaJma/imA-as issued by Sihgbiu^a, Maha- 
deva, Krishna, and Ramadeva have been found. The Hyderabad Museum 
possesses more than ijo of fhem^ which originally belonged to the State 
Treasury* The board discovered at Rachpatan in the Krishna district in ipii 
contained 4^ coins w'ith the legends Singhana, Kanhara^ Mahadeva, and 
Ramadeva.^ Tliree of Sihgharia were found buried in a field in 

the Kharsia circle of the former Raigarh State together with a coin of 
Naairuddin Mahmud (i24fMj6)* This find would seem to show that the 
Yadava sphere of iofluence included soulhem Koiala during the reign of 
Sibgharia* 

The name Singha^ ifi also spelt as Seghana, that of Krishm 25 Kanhapa 
or Karthara, that of Mahadeva as Mahadeva and that of Ramadeva as Sri 

* JASB, N.S., i$zs, pp, ^10* 
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Rlma, PI. LXV illustrates the coins of Sihgtiana (14-1 j)^ Kdshm (i<Qj 
Msihldcva (17)^ and Rinmdera (iS) respcctivclir. Their weight is about ji 
giaios. 

( 11 ) Th€ Cifimff d/ fhi SilMdroj 

Certain feudatory fkmilies of the Deccan also minted scanty coinages 
during our period. Among these arc the SUahiras of Western India. 
King Chhitt^ja of the Thana branch of this family issued silver coins of the 
Gadhaip type with the bust of the king on the obverse and his own mine in 
two lines, on the reverse. A board of his coins was dis¬ 

covered below a gutter in Tbana (Bombay State). 

Two inscribed gold coins came to light during the excavatiom at Kolha¬ 
pur in the year 1946. Thdr weight is ii'j grains and they have symbols on 
both sides. On the obverse there is a trident with a hand, whose forks enclose 
the Sun and the McK>n. The reverse shows the figure of a standing Gamda 
fadng right, with legs bent, carrying a flowing banner in his left hand and 
a serpent in hia right.* 

The Silaharas had Garuda as their iMchiieta, and thus dae reverse modf 
of these coins and their findspot would seem to indicate that they might have 
been issued by the Silaharas* As, however, they do not bear any legend^ it is 
difficult to ascribe them to any pamcular ruler, 

(i 2) Tin it//if 

Gold coins of several Kadamba rulers have tome to lighL On the obverse 
they have usually a Lion in the centre, with its Jeg upraised; the reverse has 
a legend in four of five lines giving the name of the Iring^ who is usually 
described as the recipient of the favour of Saptakoti^ We illustrate here a 
gold coin of Jayake^in IT of the first variety (PL LXV, ao). 

Gold : circular, i^i in. ; weight unknown ; Elliot, FJ, II, 71, 

OltPu Within dotted border. Lion looking to front; before it in Nigari lette ts, 
apparently giving die na m e of the eycHc year of Issue. 

At. Within dotted border, Nagari legend in five lines: 

(1) Sniap/aAfft (z) TisahbdiaPsrsti, (5J (4) (5) 

On another variety the central figure is that of Gajasimha and the reverse 
legend is Sn-Ms/a^-Bhotrifa. These coins usually weigh between 60 and 
fij gtams. 

(i TAf e&Tffagg &/ fit KM^a/^as 

The question of the Kakatiya coinage is veiled in obscurity. Early scholars 
like Elliot had attributed the coins having a BuU between two candelabra 
to the Kakatiya^i on the ground that their copper plates have a similar em¬ 
blem.^ But assumption is now shown to have been mistaken. 

■ siv, 15, pL b, 14 * EUiot. iii, 
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The crest of the dymsty was aBoar. The Kakadyas were, however, devotees 
of Siva aod there is therefore nothing improbable in the theoiy that they 
adopted the Bull as the main motif on their coinage. But this motif j$ in fact 
fairly common in South Indian carnage in general, and its presence therefore 
does not by itsedf fnonsh sufficient justificatian for ascribing the corns to the 
Kakatlyas. Recent writers on the subject like hlr. Gapalachari have argued 
that we have no coins whida can be definitely ascribed to the Kakatlyas. 
The famms ascribed to the dynasty have a modem look and appear to be 
actually coins Struck by the Nayakas of Madura^ 

A few coins have been found, bearing fragmentary legends, which have 
been attributed to various Kakatfya rulers. Certain pieces were found in the 
Southern Konkan bearing the motif of the Lion. They have legends in 
Telugu characters j on some coins it is BsL^a-Sri^x\d on others Radr^^ written 
in a circle. These latter coins ace commonly attributed to the Kakadya ruler 
Rudra.^ This attribution may well seem probable in view of the :&ct that 
the legend is wriuen in Telugu characters - but it is not easy to explain how 
the coins of a king ruling in Warangal come to be found in the south of the 
Konkan. We must not forget, however^ that gold coins often travel long 
distances* A copper coin, now lost, is stated to have had the device of the 
Bull and a Btagmentary legend^ Srimat - . . , Aakaii . . Pto/dpa-ra . . 

This piece was attributed to King Prampa-Rudra of the K^atlya dy^ast}^ 
But the legend seems to be unusually long^ and as the coin is no longer in 
existence, we cannot be sure whether its legend has been correctly reparted. 

In a treasurc-trove found at Kavaiyadavalli=* in the Ncllon: district, a 
solitarj^ coin was found weighing 56-^1 grains. There was a Uon on its 
obverse and a fragmentary legend in Telugu characters. The 

attnbudon of this cola to King Ganapad is a possible suggestion, but at 
present it lacks confirmadorL, 

In the hoard referred to above, three cup-shaped gold coins were found* 
having apparently had a lion in the centre and a fragmentary^ legend, which, 
when pieced together, seemed to read Ambadadeva, who had 

usurped the throne after the death of Rudramba, bore the dde JtJyajd- 
Aasrd/ffd//a. It is suggested that the legend rt^asamu may be a contraction of 
Rayasahasiamalla and that these coins might have been struck by him.^ But 
the reading of the legend is by no means certain and therefore we cannot be 
sure of the attribudotL 


^ JBBEAS, ii. 


^ Eliiot, p. 
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AbllirttQiu: hucfiptiDna, 377, 380* 463,464. 
Abul TaiA^ 19. 

Achakcb^ nathcr, 14^, 

Acharya, —i6t tL 1. 

244, 4^ If 44^ 445. ?Hi 7*t>-i 
Achqvaca (Aidvatn), I16 and □. Jr 
A“Cbe-lo (Achlra), 24^1-3- 

Achint^dm^ author. ^87. 

AcKugi II, Sinda king, 362, 3^3, 364r 
Achyakka, 363. 

Achyuia, opponeciE of Saiundm- 

Rupta, ifiy. 

Addaiiki, toa'Ji, 607. 

67^—7. 

Adhifthi Tndm, 473. 

Ailhifijenikap ChSk mkr^ jjo, 334, 4?4- 
oifktr^ or (sole mDaaicb)p 61. 

AdldoJii iMallu^ 636, 663# 

Adiga, Chok govtraDt, 361. 

Adipenv, 17* 

(of Haii&be^X jij. 

Aditya 1, €h 5 |a king, 783-6. 
Adiryabha(i.ra, shxtoje of, 139. 

Adityadova (Sun'Cod), sfarinc for, 405, 441. 
Adiryan Kannataaeva, Ch^|a princcp 285^. 
Adityavaxtna, Kadamba prioct, 384 
Adityavannan, Chfilukya ruler, 219^310. 

— KannU plate* of* 144, 

AdiLyavatmaiaUp Chajukya feudatoxy, 386^ 
Adufr inscripiioiii 237, j-h- 
Advaita phiiosophyp 197, (71- 
Aliyayfll]^It^^ 687. 

Aga^tya, Bribman Etaint ami author, 18, 
61, 67, 69B, 6S9, 690. 

— BdLrhidrut^ ^ 688. 

Agathodek^ 122+ 

Agnimitn, vicfitoy of VidiAa, iiy. 
Agniiaxman, 316. 

Axrakdrai (Brahman villages). 100^ Jii, 
386, 387, 404* 4oy, 4^6* 4<58-9 p 4*°. 54^ 

577- , ^ 

Agncnlture: Chilukya periodp 431-^ 

— commcTCHd crops* 43 a. 

— R^hf^nikuQ period, 310. 

^ Siravihana periHicl, 137. 

dAJraj or Ad&Tir, iji 43f 4*^47* 4^i i J5- 


Abavamalla. Chijiikya nder, jm SomH- 
vara L 

^ Kalarbtirya ting, 377, 378, 417, 466, 

Ahavanialla BQniga, Chl|ukya feudatory, 
3Z0. 379, 

Abmadnagar, 9r 

Abmadoagai Milk, the, 6-7, 

Aibokp 3 30. 

Aibok (Ayyavok, Bvak), vilUgc, 61, 
4 Sd- 4 , 431 - 

—inscriptions at, 5Tp T9n, 207, *09, a 10, 
zit, 31 a, ai4, ai| and n* j, a36, a44. 

— temple at, 13 9 p 144, 734, 756. 

Ai/i^ bytmis, 41S. 

J4p aS* 31. 

^Ain^-Mulk, 356+ 

Aiiartjm Brdhfmsjfta, 10, 14^ ij, 17, 19, 13, 
*4. ^ 7 . 44. * 7 " 

Aiyangar, Dr. S. fC, 39^ 69 n. 9, 163, 

173 n. t- 

— CfmmrfrraratiM Vc/umtoit 189 n. z. 

Aiyar, V* S., 344 □. 3+ 

AJflk^ and 94-93. 

A{aata, riilagep 6, 39, 197, 118, 781. 

— caves of. liii, 6, 13, a6, 144, t93, 197. 

ac4p Z17* 243, 718, 737, 729-Mi 731 ^ 
749 . 7 ^^ T 79 . 7 ^ 0 “^. 774 

— ■C^Lff^iw-cavcSp 718, 720 and n. 2, 7ir* 

7x8 n. t. 76a , 777. 

—^ inaciiptiona at, 34p 43* 136 n. 157,171, 

t74n. Ip iSo, 181, 1B3, 186. 

— paintings alp 139^ 763 ff., 771, 774 and 

n. 1, 779, 780-^1. 

— sculpture at, 731 n* 1, 749. 

— rikarai O^ 729, 

AkTarman, Kadamba ruler, 208. 

Akypik, king, jaa, 

AjltahhatiiLEikip Vildtaka queen, 180. 

Ajitasena, 446. 

Aj^arasa, Chi|ukya feudatory, 337. 

Al^nki, author, 315. 

Akilayarsba, RSshtrakO{a culer^ 277^ 278. 

Akai^p ]] 8, 114, ]a6 and O. 3, Za8. 

AkkUcvl, Oidjukya princes* and ruler, 
3 jl 6, 319 and n. j, 421, 428 n. fi, 439. 

437. 

Aktupurp I tp 739 EL a. 

temples at, 736, 739-4t^j 716. 

Akndip tnwn, 1 

Alflitdailrtham, umtion and, 238. 

'AU-ud-Oin Khalji (Jalil-ud-Dm ^aljJ, 
Gaxsli8&p Malik), Sultan of DcM, 331. 
3 S 2 - 4 f 516 * ^44. 647, 64B. 
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AhjYA, nikr gf BflUAvlil, 519, 

Aabcrunip Aiab tthokr, 35, 33, 36 n. 1, J4* 

51 * r&. 

Aliqhabtd Pilkrijiscriptfon, fi, pp p, i, 
i6&^ 167, 

AlliOt —* 166 n_ 

AUa Gapgftp Telugu Chg|a ruler, 631, 633. 
Altck^, ProfeiOf A. S., vti, 49 □, i jj 
nn. ij 2* 161 n. 2, ajo mi_ 4^ 6. 271 n. i, 
277 fl. 2, J03 QD, 3, y* 6p 7, 304 UTL I. 2, 
507 DU. 3, 4, 3qS na. 2, jn a. 

3&3 U. I, J03 n. 4. 

— The CoLoa^ of the Deecafi', 781-806, 

— "The Jfislory of the Rl^bfraJkOii^V 
249-314. 

’— "TTic History of the. VilsSjaltaa^, 1 j t—100. 

*Thc VudaTiis of the Seuimdc^*^ 511^74, 
Alupaa^ thfl^ 113, Z2|. 

— king of, 347. 

AJUfj imcripUDii at, 5Z3* 

AoiBiBgBj^cya^ Yldava kipg, J19, 
AiruramoUugi, Yadavi king, y 521, 
AmairnTftri ^hamiilkota, Dhjiiiyukapita)p 
ti* 27, JD, 45, j 6^3 7, i4fi, J44^ 746, 747 
et jmhm. 

^ inscripdafif 128, 136^ 138, 

— sdilptufts as, ly^p 144, 71S, 747 if.* 
7J4.T75- 

flt, 724-5. yzf n, 1, 747, 7yq^ 7JI, 

Amaiesvora, Bhrinc of, 37, 

OATi/yo/ (districl affitxr»)p 56^ I53, 
Aiiibadiira, KlvflAtha dilcf, 6ig* 612* 628- 
31* 630 D. 4. 65 T CL I, 632-6, 638-10, 643, 
63 9p 661, 667, 671, 679, 6fli, 

— corns of, S06+ 

^ titka of, 629* 639* 

Ambiki river, j6. 

Aihgiya family, the, 

Amimgad, tuthor^ 325. 

Amintt Tp RajaitEaberidrnp Eaiietii Chilukya 

tmg. zifi, 4B2, 

Ammi n. Eastern CMIukya king, 296, 
4S4“J. J«J, 705- 

— feudatory of, 577* 

Atranaj^, Vikliva kiflg, 548-^p 349 art, t, 
1.4.517^ 

ApunAugflit Chi[iikya queen, 492. 

Atnm ugi, Kokchuri king, 416-7^ 
Amoghavardhil, K^htrskutai cmpccor, j 1 6. 

— TnuTE idth Bhoja I* Prarihtrg etnpetor, 

S16. 

AmoghflviLnhA Ip Sarvo, Rashtroku^ em¬ 
peror, 61^ zfo, 257, 268 and D. 4, njo, 
271, 372, 273-80* 177 ^ iSjp HI. 441* 

471. 477. 47«. 

— ifwaiptLQna and, 49, 268 sod n, 4, 277. 
^ 79 - 


Amo^Mvatafai I, Kimr^am^^ of, zyg^ 
317. 44J- 

—^ rcbelllop against^ i73“l» 

— edigi™ oJ^ 179-Bo, 306. 

— tides of, 273, 

Amogbavarsha U, RAshpakuim cinperor* 

iSj, Z^a IL I, 189, JTO. 

Amoghavataha HI, Baddega, R2shtmkii|a 
ciupcror* 281^ zgj, 292-3, 293 p, yiu 

— sons of, Z9Z, 

Aiiuaotip mBeFflr, 24, 

— mscription at, 154-3* 

Anaickotida Nagorlp 377, 

Anatirkgoira* dry* kings of, 6 d, 
Anaacadevo, au^or and astronomer, 341, 

J 7 D* 

Anarttiimayyap Daoi^ayalqi^ 401^ 
Anantapib (Aitaritap3layya), geoctal and 
statesnmn. 363, 367, 368, 371, 37Zp 388, 
589. 39 h 

— broChen of, 36B, 

— nephew of, 383, 

— vkcroy, as, 39&. 

Anancalivadeva^ 367. 

Aiiantosurip 68 S. 

Afiantavltya-iiiuQj, Jama teacher, 429, 
Andtum (Cutch), ipscriptiems at, 95, 96, 

98, 106, itOp III, IIZ+ 

Aiidhrabhpt)^, dynasty of the, 72. 
ytflIlhIabhTtT■^ 7i. 74, 7J, 79- 
AndhraSp Ehe^and their country* 13, ifi, 17* 
19, =7-28. 19* 5*^ ^^9. 7a-73i 74, 

75» 7^7 ®t * 7Tf IBB; rrr a£r0 Sscavah^ftaa. 
Andhiadcia. JTpt Vengi. 

^Andha", jj+ 

Anegundi* town, ti. 
a^^atahkoi, S41* 670+ 

Angiras* 363. 

A^iiara-Ni^^at 
AnitaUi^ Hcddi queen, 65—67, 
ApJVaritttchild, Sri upp 241. 

Antanach^ryii, 226-7. 

Anka, Eaftt feudatniy* 33 a. 

— Yidava gencraJ* 530* 

Aukeya NAyaka, 330. 

Aiunakon^ St§ HanapikoqdB-i 
Anna Nid* 646* 

Anruima Reddh 

Annamodeva, Ktkatlya prince, 642, 6jB, 
639, 

Annayadtvft, 633, - 

A^gert or Amygiri, dry, 3 3, 62, 735. 

— temple at, Z44, 339, 

—^inscription at, 376, 380, 439, 

Apiruvayya. zzi, 

Antiailudas the Grtat, king, izo, izy. 

Antil Mahtu. commander. 631, 
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Antiocho? the Giat^ ItiflB. liji 
AnDpi, i±6 and n* 


Anwiip 740 z. 

— temple at, 740, 741, 

Apikhyu^ the^ 15, 

Apaiajiia, feudatory* 1S9, ^zTp 

117 iL. ^ 

Jlpsrdiitii (west co«t)p 17, 34, j8. 97, 104, 
116 and n, 119; j« Koiikap: 
northern. 

Aporflntika. 11, 33+ 

Apar^rka, Sililiflta ptinre, 383, 3^4, 4jz. 
Aplkka (Apilava), SitavAhana l^g, 85* 
iia« lao, lai. 

— cqira of* 110* 79Z. 

ApoUodotus, GraeqxKBtactmo king, 113* 

til. 

Appiyflfibarya, Jaina author^ 71 z. 

— Frstishfhdsdra ofp 711. 

Appayaiyap Jabw poctp d88—9. 

Applylka and Govinda, P^]^ak^ii^ U and^ 

[90 rL 112, 

dornmentarLcs 011, 313. 

Ajub^ [or Tijlkas}p 139P 117* J07. 

—^inva&iotu of, xzj, ^^3, zjS^ 164. 
Atjwnmi'n^yWp 46. 

Arar^akd^ or Forest Bookp 16. 

AnisSUup genenJ* ^90 it. 1. 

Araflbli^, vJiage in Bijapnr* £ii. 
Architccturcp 717, 710-1, 710 nm 2, 
7^^-43- 

— ChjiJcikTa, 203, 241* 423-7. 713. 
Arflvldu &miJy* the, 661« 

Arhat A-dbc-lOp 197, 

Ariake, it. 

—^two parts of, 21-22. 

Adkesad J, Qi^kya fendatdry, V™ula- 
vlda branch, 47 j, 303^ 308. 

— Kalbpaia pUtes of, 304, 306, 307, 308, 

— plates of, J04* J06* 507, 308-^. 

Arikcsarl IT^ Chilukya king of VEtnula- 

vada, 246, 19a, 191* 313, 303* 508, 
310-11* 

— inscription of, yo4^ jo6, 508-9* fio^ 

311. 

— Farnpa *ndp 504; r« Pampa. 
Arikeaad III, C^jukya king, 303, 30^* 307* 

JTT. 

^Parbhaj^ plates of, 334, 33^, 31a, 311. 
Arikesart FarAnkuia, NraiaTarmao, Pandy^ 
nilcr, 22j. 

Aiikcsarictp CMiukya prince, 287. 

Atjuna, Cbedi prtore, 281. 

— epic hero* 493, 5^34iJTCk. 

— poet, 246 h 

Ariuftadiva* Matsya chiefp 
Arjnnvarman, Pammara king, 334. 


Bd9 

At^cmTflmmn 11 * Para mam king, 349, 
Army and naTy„ 417-18* 362* <56^70. 

— C^ukyas and* 240, 

—^yidsTM andp 362. 

Acdon, Greek bistodnii, t8, 3 i. 

Art, 13, I4J-4, 147, 717-82. 

—eady* 717. 

— SltiTlhami and* 143. 

—S^ ^Isn A|ani 3 i^ Ftionti 

Arthapati, Naja king, 189. 

Ariki^drir^^ I jt, 245. 

Arpka* 21. 

Aryans and Aiyani^atioQ, j3, 67-68* 67 n. 

1,73, i|i* 15s* 140, 144- 

— land ofp 21. 

— mbes of* 67- 

Aryas or Arcs* the, 643. 

Ai^varta, 9- 

jAh* house ofp 9,65. 

Asm (Aiva-nadi) rirver, 14. 

Aunga, Kanarcae poet* 514 
Aahti, 9 h 

Asika (Blahika)* 126 and □. 3. 

Aloial^ [AssaioL, Asaka), 16* 17, T9, 26- 
27* 68* 116 and d. 5^ 

Aimaku (Asmagi), the, T9. 

Aioka, emperor, 13, jo, 69, 70* 115, 132. 

— Buddhism and* 14a. 

— jyAsrmams^dma^r^ and, 70* 

— edkts and liiscri|iti*3iis of* 21, ij* 23* 
JO. JI, )j, 44, 4J, 4fi. 49. j6. 70, 77, 79, 

114, 1J9. T44- 

— empire of, 69-70* 71. 

t 45 * 

AiihAai Jsfakat T9. 

Assakcrtfii, the, 26+ 

Aatcoaomy njid asttonomeni, 342, J69. 

A-rants*, 67, 

Aivakas* land of the, 26. 

AtaTii Durpayap of the Matswi* 472 n. t. 

^AsrPa-pariltxA/d, KATwa-FiAAiga^ 23, 

44 

Attimahbe, 413, 443, 446. 

AtyanadioUp CMIukya f^datory* 439* 414 
Attmiba, temple at, 740, 741. 

Aurangabad, in HydcrilMd State, scuJp- 
mm at, 736-7* 781. 

AumngKcb, emperor* 62. 

Aurannobw (iVlAltrao)* 39. 

ATBliiKicTT, Yadawa qucciip yi B. 
Avimi^anliraya FukkMn of Lara, 227, 
Avanri, j, 137, iiSp 124, 126 and o, 3, 128; 
su aird 

AYidheyiip Riahtrmkilta nilcf« 1B9,19T. 
and ayujnt, 673, 676, 

Ayama^ NaiupAoaV ministcf* 9a* 93* 96* 
98, 100, 
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ilD 

Aycluigavuai^ of 400. 

Ayodhyit 206. 

^jwd^itdvid, 

A^yA Plutt Family o£, 6oz, 6i6p 

AyTuHtyw, Tdygm ppcu 69 3.* 694. 

Ayymia, Ch^tikyA king, jifl, jip, 

— queen of* J19. 

Ayya4i{i 11, Chilukya kmg, jz6, 

A)'^*a£kgar, Prof P. T. Sdoivo^* 75. 
Ayyinst-mahffdrffJ, Cli^iilrya qpcen, 47j. 
AyyivoJt ifevAihok;. 

Aece Andhra-Siia.^haf^ king* loi* 

IZ3 and iL. 2^ 

BachakdCvl, Cbalukyn qussen, 349 and a, 7* 
415. 

— *ons of, 349. 

Bitch&ra&a^ Si^i fcuckioty* 370. 
Bttbhofcr^ Lndwag* 749 n, 6, 730 n, s. 

CMJuk^ minuter, aon ciT Xali- 
diw. 339, JSG- 

tbc. y£a-ffjTdn 

Etdlmi ^^Iiap[)p £]* loB* 119* 123* 723, 
73 ^ 734 - 

— cave tempJe at* 111. 

— ifiumipdcjm at, za4^ zoj, iofip 242, 

— temples at* 770-1. 

—^ Vaiapi, 1^1^40,61, 203,^04, inyatid n. i* 
108* 219* 2J4, aiiS, 219, ijf* 240. 

— ChalnkyM of: nr Chijok^: Weatem. 
Bldapa* Chijukya king* 484-81. 

Ba^npa* RAshirakHi^ fcudatoiy* sonof YuJ- 

dhiTtialln 11 , 29^4 

iT^ Amoghavarska m. 

Baddega, Ch^lukya fcudarcfy of Nortli 
Kama^k, 282, 283* +80, 483-4+ 
fiaddi=gu Ip Sobdagandap Chl|ukya king* 
303, 508, 3 to, Jlt. 

— queen ofp j io. 

Baddt^ga U, Cliijukya feudatory, 299^ 
Baddema* Tclugu Ch6d<i [wince, 4B7. 
Baddena, author, 198, &&&, 668, 700, 

— of* 666* 672. 
Vandugj, YadaTi fulcr, Jty. 

Basket (? Eldar), foci at* 636. 

B^dynga, Ch£|wkya feudatory, 3 n. 

B£gi xVildimiiyyA Kiyaka, 

Bigali {^guli), 40^ 

— In^cripdDn; at, 437+ 

— temple at* 423, 428* 4J9V 

B£gh, eilbgc with caTCSp wall-paiudjags at* 

774 n. 2. 

Baghelfchandp tiact,^ i6t^ 

Bahadur, Nawzb *Ali Ya\'ar Jting, v, vi, it, 
Bahadur* Rao* t8o n. j, 
ffdkafJsra-M^^-ddkipati, 674. 

Baija DaodanfithOp minuter of Beta* 364. 


BoithfiEL Sa Paithan. 

Bakhlc, V+ S., 74, 7S* lo and lu y, loi^ 
105 IL 1, 109, no, 114 IL 2, 121 n, 3, 
I24IL3p 1340. ip 133 n. 4. 

nd ramiTni_ 447. 

Babdevm, priribe miniater of Bijjak* 462. 
Bakderayyap tnifiktcr of Scmeiviici 

m- 

BoIagilEiTiTr or Balagiinip 33* 62. 

— imotipdon at, 43 S, 439. 

— Jff DakaUi^a'Kedlra. 

BalaghJi Hills, the, 6+ 

Balaka* 74;. 

BalaTarinan of fhc Chalukya^, 

Balban, 3^1. 

Ballib I* HoyaoU king, ^59* 360J 362* pr* 
3iy, J24 n. 2, 324-3, 526, 327, 52I. 

— three witres of* 422. 

Bakaja II, Moysak ting, 3S0, jBl* 466* 

J 27 . 3 53 , Jy 4 . 

Bdkk IHt Ho^Tsala king, 649* 6ja* 631. 
BaLeokot^s or BAlcokuroa* 128, 134. 
Bijgiili (Bagoli), 4ZJ. 

—^ inacripdofu from, 401-4. 

Baligc-dcTra* Yidava gcticikl, J47. 

Balipura temple aq 46^7, 

Ballaya* Ch6|a cti^* 603. 

BalligSt^e, 441. 

— temples at, 440. 

Batntna or ^ona or Bamini, Chajukya 
general, son of fiUtuga fBhutiga)^ 37^ 
80* j8i. 

Battrfni rasa, ruler of Banavase, 467+ 

Sana* poet, 146, 244, 446. 

— iimjk^ktrry^ of, tz* 87* 146* 176 n. 1* 
451. 

— ofp 8* i B. 

BaEiafi[u merrhants, the, 467, 

Doiiapati, Br£hmao general of R^jaj^jA 
DcveudraT^rmaii, 493, 496. 

Domris (Bemirea)* 340* 331. 

— temple at, 531 + 

Blnaa* the* 217,127^ 613, 614. 

BanaTiw (Vanlsi, Vaijayanti) in North 
Kanata, j6, 17, 38, 40, 42, 54, 36, 60, 
208, 1T2-13, 506, 323* 332* 364* 566* 
368, 372, 574, 578-9, 58 T* 324. 

— vkeroy of* 332. 

Baneqi, Professor R. D.* 93* 97 n, 1*99—100, 
100 IL 3* 102 n. 1, itS. 

Bimfcipura, jj*. jj j, 573, 

Bflnkeya Scikketajia, general, 273—6, 277, 
278, 306, 478. 

Bappfldcva, V^a^ka genenU, 179* 193 + 
Bappuva, Nolamla prince, 292, }to* 311. 
Ban^ 646 n. r, 

Bacani, 634, 636. 
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Birapsi, commandef of Talk II, E!Oiiqii£9t 
of kata by, jja, 

Bardamioa^ 5S. 

iknna or Biabim, son of Kima^ Du:]da- 
nlyaka, j 79-80. 

Bannalndcvi^ Chajukyi quccn^ jya. 
BarmmadcYiL, gcfscial uf Yiknunodityn VI^ 
5 S«i 417- 

Btxnunodandutliipa, gcncx^, 374, 41S, 

4 < 5 o, 

Baxi£iad£Taras 3 i 4 t8+ 

BamclL, Dr. L. D.^ 73^ 23s, 391 im. 3, 6, 

Bu)-gam {Broacb}, 103, 104, tzj, tjS. 

— trade andj 139^ 140. 

— Stt ^i£& Btoacb. 

235, 400 * 40Zp 413, 414^ 439, 443, 

71^6. 

DasaTa, auihor, 439* 449^ 430, 463, 

464^5, JOQ, 701, 711,71 IE, 

319^ 461, 4^5-41 71L 
ikriir^TiHi'iiRdjnw, 4G4. 

Basavarsa, YAdava minister, 360. 

Buim (Vatui^tfiia}, £4-aSt 4^i 94 i^^* 

19a. 

— plates atp 3 jp 18], 18S. 

— Vik^tak^ of^ t&^i; j« tfwSfr 

Vakiifakaa, 

Burnt, 3 d^ 191^ x8±, 60^; sn eire Chakra- 

kijea. 

Jain, [41, 46a. 

Bay^U (Baj'd) Nambi, Bt^min geaeiaJ 

of S^yf^rayap 314^ 488. 

Bay^Tuta and Tlklwitia, Pa^^drii^^io. 

BeaL, 147 Q. ip ai4 n. 1, 140 n. t- 
Bedsa^ village in Poona Distria^ 746 n. 1. 

— rAar/jM u, 717, 718, 716^7, 746. 
B^hiffijAp tniniscerp wives ofp 4^1-1, 
Bclagamve, inscriptions at, 327, 
Bclaglve, 443-4. 

— insciiptinn at, 426, 

BcIaL{Lru, mscziptlon at, 444. 

Bcigimf. Sfi Balipura. 

Bclgautn District, 30, jl* J 37-8. 

Bdkry District (Sfttavahaiubari), 130^ 

— records from, 397, 4L4, 415, 4IS, 414-1- 

Belnr, td/ifk in Has^n Distriinp inscrtpEiDfis 

at, 363, 439. 

Bclvola coujiiry, thcip 539. 

Beni (Korabena) river, 

Benagouton, 11^ 30^ 57; /« aii^ VcngJpnra, 

BcnaJ^pikap j6- 

Bc^di^podi Ajonaya, 66|» €64. 

Bengal p northerti, ij. 

Bcttnilkirpara, 46. 

Berar (\'idafbha), 5, 4. 14-^J. JtJ. ^ 17 - 

161, 177, 164, 189, 2JS. 


Stl 

Berlf (VkUifaha), 4,14,38, 34,67,117, i jg, 

lall mud n, 3. 

— wild do^ in, 14^ 

Besttagoj-^ inactipdons at^ 83, 110, tzi^ 

Beta 1, Kikatiya klngj, J77 and n. 2, 378* 
J79 p ^ 3- 

Bfta II, Kakatlya king, 377, jao-ip 603* 678^ 

704- 

— titles ofp 5 SOi 

Bto, Kflkatiya pencep 33a“3p 364-j. 

— K^ia mlcr, Sry. 

Bes^did^ (Vljayaviiil^J, l a^ 60, 318, 363, 

60 z, 

— battle of, 344, 545 p 

— occupies At^ 300, 301. 

Hbadti rivcTp 8* r i, 4i, 

BhaddUrhalamp Godivaji Disttkt, in. 
Shadtadeva I, Chajakya mlcr^ joy* 
Bhadradeva 11^ Chijukya king, 30yit^ 
Bhadrangft, y7Sp y79. 

Bhigalaitia h iVdtJvI, Oiilukya queen, 369+ 
Bhigavata or BbigAp £uoga king^ i ai. 
Bbtagavatl, goddna, 4a B, 44Z, 
il^^ Jain Afigas, 16. 

Bhigiratbl Ganga river, 9+ 

BhAgubii^ mkr of Tardewadi, 337. 

Bhagwantal, 180. 

Bhigyavatk CM{iikya qaeen, 323. 

Bbaitava, deity, statne ofp 734-y- 

— prince, biotbcr of C^cen SivBLladSvi, 

4^5 p 4^3^ 

343. 

Bhambhigiri, 541* 

Bhand^^g^* lung 331. 

Bhanditagavi^ge, 6a+ 

Bhandarkafp Dr. D. R.p vil, 18 cl x, So, 81^ 
9^. 94. 9S. 9« and n. 99. 143 n. i* 
162 n. 3* 796. 

Bbandaricar, Sir R* G.p <S8 n. Tp 72, 73, 77, 
78 n. Xp 80* 84* Sj* 86* 9^t 9S and o. a, 99, 
tofi, 134. ijip j6t n, y, yij n. i, J19 
tuL Ip 3 p non.i,39jf tL4, 796, 

Bbanup Vadava king, 52^. 

Bhdnu^ pbysiriflTi, 370. 

Bhannhba^, Afaratlii anthorp 371. 

BhinuinitEa, Ka^va king, 1x4^ 

BJkJasa'iM^a, 349 nn, I, 1 . 

Bharata, anthotp 31. 

Bhsrura Nd^a Sd^tm, i z, ya, 31. 

Bharata, —* 777 n. x. 

i7t n, 2, 178 n, a, 

Bbaravi^ Author, 244. 

— Kirdt^umf^ of, 343. 

Bharbut (Bl^tkiili nr Bbaraut), BflUiml 
inscriptions atp 14, 36. 

Bhartrifiatnifi, king, % 6a and rt, t # 

Bhi-sa, 200. 
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Bbfcairajna, Nydymim of. 432- 
Bhijkam tHuUkkai Hhiakajca)* Tdu^ 
poetp 695-4; dha Bto/tafvsf i^diwJ- 

Bh^kara^ under Udayiilitya, 444, 

BbJLfkarL, Mftnr ri. St* Maimi BhJfkara. 
BhSfikzta or Bhiskatad^vap comnianiicr 
under Ganai^au^ 6[H. 

BJk^^AiO-a RdKiljfafkvri, 691^ 693., ^^4, AgJ- 
BhAakaxicborya, Author and aiutinoms^ 
j5t. 3+ip 569-70, 

BbAcAdi lake, 9. 

JUa/of (rtrtfllncrsX 194, 4^ i- 
BbltkuU or Bhaiauc. Sn Bh^huL 
BhattakalaAka, Kanoadji grammarian^ 246. 

^— Kamdfo^dLsMatml^tsdm of* ^79, 
Bhamproiu^ village in Ckmiuc Dialrictp 
li^pj at, i4f > 

Bhambbud, Saoalerit dramadit, 34. 
BhaTadattflvflnrmfi* Naja kingp iB?- 

— RithpELT pki&s of* tdi. 

Bhava^^p Chalukya pdnras, ±50. zji. 
Bbavagopfl, Mahdscnapti, SatavAharu com- 

maniier of the JCaiiiikii (amily, 119. 
Bhavanaga, BhiKraiJva, Niga kingp 164;, 
171. i9». 

BhBvasivadcva* Saiva pnest, 420. 
BhavaCEAvajinark Naja king, igG, 199+ 
fihavtshya, RialnIak^^u ruler. 1B9. 

Bkari^yd 

hhiAtAui^ 7^7-fi| 75^1 73 
BViilkma 111 . Sew^ king* jig^jQ. 

BbiUama I, Y^va ruler. 5*7+ 

Bhillama 1I» YAdavi king* 6j* 299, 511, 
jBd* 5Br. 5t7 and n. 

— Samgaituiier grant of^ |ii. 

Bhiliaina HI* Yiidava king, yil. 

Bhtlljwna IV* Yidavi king, 

Bbiliama Y, Yidava kitigp son of Kafiia, 

^19 and a. 3, jao- 7 f ^ i* 

Bhilsa. town, 54i- 

Bhlmalp ChSlukya king, 281-5, rSB, 54% 
480-1. 40^. foo, joB, 150, S14* 

Bbima Elp RSiamirtandfl* Cba|ukyfl king, 

196* 483-4,4*11 J”r SSTp 593- 

— R.ucLadCi'a and, ^87, tI8. 

B bima ITI^ CMiukya king, i8«* ^90. 

Bhlma lU, Ananga, ChoU kiog. son of 
RAjarlja HI, 607, 608, 

BhJma, Teiugu Chola ting, of the Sokr 
fianiily* j8i, jBi. 

Bhlma, Telugu Choja Eruva ddef. 606, 
6ofi, 617. 

fibimft of Vidatbba, king* in the 

14- 

R Klrra . printe of Vidarhha, 67. 


Bhaim, chJcfcain of Kulanu (Colair lake), 
3^J- 

Bhiitia, ChilukyAL general, 568^ 

Bhlma Kavi« Kannada authorp 4^0. 

Bhlml (BhimaraibT) river. 7, 9, ti. la* 
58* 39, 6i,350p Z56. zy9. 

Bbimfi Sainkkl. Chijukya pnnee, 171. 174* 

47S* 476. 

Bhlniadcva I, C hn ii U ka king* 34B. 
Bhimarfiju, 618, 

BbimarasAp 416+ 

Bhlmalankar, temple of, ti. 

Bhimavarani* Maharaja, mscription at 
Komm abnut, 49Q. 

Bhimavaiman* king, t%±- 
DhLfnaya Pan^ Tdugu poet* 691. 
Bhtocivara* deity» 565^ 49^1 497 , 
BM/AmdpdJTd, JemiuA/ta^ <3ft 17. 

Bbnari. ktacription at, 184 
Bhlvantyy&i Chiiokya* DaQ^^kyaka, 589* 
390. 

Bh&gabhit;ayya. Chl|ukyA mioistef* 590* 
B^agopatil^ 503. 

Bhogaptirsuri (Bbdkafdan)p village, 35^ 
trAegaj qr jB, 46, 48- 

Bhogavardhana, 6, 13. 

Bhoja, Gnrjara Pratihara emperarp 278p 
284. 

— want erf^ 516. 

Bhofa D, Gnffara Prac^flra kingp z^6, 
Bhoja. king of ChandA, y4t* 
fihoja. king of Ohara, 339^40* 374, 509. 
Bhoja, king uf Kanauj* 277 n, z, zyS. 

Bhoja, king of MaJwa, 177. 

Bhoja* Paramira king* 326 and u, 4, 5^9- 
3<J. 131* 339, 5^8^ 

^ literature and. 

Bhoia ll, ^ilAMta kin^. 533. 

Bh^ja of the Dochi tamily* Sio, 

618. 

BA^offtri^ra, 326 n. 4 

Bhojadc^a (Bhojakapiki, Bho[a cnuntrf)| 
14 p 176* 177. 

Bhojaka^ eityp 14 

Bhojarijap king, Kilidasa and, 176. 

Bhojss. the. 14 14 37^67, 77. 114. 
^Bhra^tarfifAi, the^ 81, 

Bhuj^abala Ganga PermAdldeva. rukr, 362. 

4*-49. 33. ^94. 3P3- 
Bh^tnaka, Salavahana king, too* 

'hhumi and pfidJ* 674-5 - 
BMpAditya, za7+ 

Bhuvanaikamalla. Sm ViknunAditya YI+ 
Bbljvanajkanmll4 kingdotn of, 346, 350‘. 
BhuvaikeAvar* in Ods&a* temple at« 7^6. 
Blehanst. Yidava general and fendatoryp 

558, 541''2, J44, S4J. sjB. 
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Bidarp 

Bi^pur (ShiruT, Vipapoia), ii, ja, 6 ^ 

— iiisiniptidiia 11^ ^75, 417, 44^, 4Sfip 

— vcmplc fiE, 4J7* 

BijiLir-D^gaE, vilkgc, VSlfc^fakag s^rd^ 154. 

Biiit-laL, or BiitMH, Kaimibuii tvkx, 571-®- 
578, 579 . 457 5 ^ 9 . 5^^. 

— coins of, Sflj. 

— rckiivcs of» 465 tu 2- 

— lOM of, 377, 4*7"8* 4 ^J-^p 52a. 

— auboEiiirrflie fulcra of, 460^ 

— dttfii of, 37^, +58. 4J^. 

463. 

Bijlana. Sa Bljjalsi, Kaladitui mlcr, 

Blj'iAnA, niicE in HydcxSbSd^ 537 * , 

BUhojia, Isojukiit author, hktofiiii, and 
poet, 43, loS, 321. 550* 35r» 557 . 54 *. 
345 and n. 1, 54^7^ 55*. 31 ^ 5i5* 
5H-3. 5r*> 3y«-i?p 5 SSp 411 . 4 * 3 . 
451-1* 57 a- 9 , 

— of, 358- 

— MoAd^Oijfa of, 317* 

— of| 451- 

— 61-61, 517.451. 

45 1- 

Btllai;ia, king of MoOgslavcshtaka, death oF^ 
531. 

Bimlmp Y^STa prince, 551* 

BindnsaiA, king, son of Chandtagupta 
Maurya, 69, 115. 

Bittipi, S^v Vmiioyvaidhafifl, Hoy$SLEa ruler. 
B&dhan (Podaiui)^ Ni^lmabid District, 26, 
507,656. 

Dkarma-iuMr^ 12, 17. 5*^ 

46. 

B{)ka, 41X- 

Bokkera, battle atp 606^ 

Botkina Maiy^ 591, 

BoUaya, chief, 63 3^ 

Dolkya Rcddi Cbcfftkns, 6^6, 661, 

BdUL Nayaka, 641^ 

Balrb^mn^lnjp commander^ 659^ 660, 
Beatrix 11* 3 ^ s- t. 59 . ^ 

Bombay Presidiuscyt 41. 

— A/t^ iiip 9. 

— Mftrafha- and Kaiw rcsc-spcafcing dk* 
tticts, 4. 

Bonthldcri, Chedi princesa, CMutji 
t|uccnp 518* 319- 
Boppadcvip Sin.da riiJcr^ 374- 
BoppadEvx, Hoysala queen, 42 
Boppa^a, Dar^^nHyska, 36^, 411. 
BoppifiinirSm, KsmcoEni, pnadA 3 nir 661, 
Boppaya, ^ ^ 

Bom, GtrLndfa Sekhar, ^1, 

&aya-Kotpun«p ihe, 47^7.498- 
Boyas (BedfiflX the, 47a* 499- 


Boyer, Abh^, 103» 

BrahiMp the moein, 206. 

Brahma, coEmiutndcr of Sura^iTfltEa IV* 
521* 5 * 4 - 

Brahina or Bsumap Kflkatfyu Eencral, 153. 
Brahina or Bstmma, Rechetk genecal* 577 
and n. a, 578. 

Br^magupta, of, 

541. 57a- 

Brahmanas, 24. ^8 n. t, 507, jtt- 

— corbcept of impcrklkm and, 68. 
flr^wd/wr™, to n_ 1, 34. 

BrahmlTaJokk ^miJyp the, ±84^ 
Brahmayyadcra* govcxtior, 409. 

Bzahmi sedpt, 24, a6, 36,144. 

Brahininiam and Br ahmint ^ |o. Si, Iz, 135, 

Ij 6 , I 4 (, 144 11- 4. 199-^Mp 309. J*S« 
^ai. 409, 419, 419, .4it, 4 ^ 9 . 46*. 499 , 
J 41 , JS?. Til, 7 aj. 751. 7 J 4 r 

765. 

— Casio aystciD and, 69 . 

— caaTorra to BuddhlsEn fioirip St* 

— edufHtkpn andp ^itp 429, 

— gencrakp 417, 567 Upatiim. 

— kmg 9 , Ji7i 157* 138. t^ip t 69 p 198* 105 , 
243, ^67 

— sculptures of, 759* 761- 
Briggs, —* 65 3 nn. 3, 3* 

Efikaddr^n^nka (/^™>Aadp the, 14. 54 - 
flrrhadtmtha, Maurj™ liingp 71, 115- 
BrihospatiiniEia, king. Sa Pushyamltra 

£u6ga. 

the* 25^ 

B^ihatphaiayanasp the, 49, 57^ 

BrfkalswffiSd^ the, 21 , ij, 33, 34 . 40 . 4 ^. * 33 - 
Broach,. 335. 3 36; /« aif& Barygm. 

Brawn,—^ 439 iL 3, 

BuddhAp Gautama, 76^ i44p 197, 198, 143^ 
563, 7 t 3 . 718, 73ap 73! d- 1* 754 * 7 ^^. 
765-7. 770. 77 *. 773 - 

— death acenc of* 751-3^ 

—^painrir^ of, 766-7, 770, 771, 

— statues ofp 727, 750. 710 ^. 75 
Buddharajfi* Kilachmi king, son of 

^lankaragao 4 r 210, 215^ 45 ' 6 v 
Buddhnraja, founder of the Kon^fitp* 4 “” 
mad family, 472- 

— Vodnef piaiK of. 48, 

BuddharfijA, poet, 695-6, 

— sons of, 696. 

Budhugupts^ Gupti^ king^ I^y. 187. 
Budhaseamln, author, 
jarr^ruha of„ 145 + 

Btiddbisnii ai^ Buddhists, 68, 70, 81* 13.6* 

241*142-3^ T +4 ii* 4^ i 96 ^Sp. 119 ^ 142- 

3, 306, 443 ^ 4 * J6jt 714. 7^7-8, 73 °. 

765 r 7 ^ 7 * 771 - 
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SI 4 

Buddhum i it* iAat h'ilr. 

— litetaturc, 7«, 143, 144. 

— Modb^rtumka juihoai, 146. 

— MakiyJw, 197, 44 ^. 7 **. 7^9. 7J*. 

7fo, 763. 

— iTK>n2atcri» (nad mcfiika And 

>J4, MS. M^. 144. ^97. 

JO*. j6j. 7 ^ 7 - 

— HXts of, 14J. 

— StlnyATcdAt 1^7- 
•— tcEnpItii; ifv 

BdhJcr^ Dr. —^ 94, ^7^ loo-i, 

loS, tiOp iig, tiu^ tjp Or I, 1J7 CL 1* 

ia<>* J45 Q- 45i- 
BuidinA Oiijctict in i 

Bundclkhand, icact^ 151, [ ^4, 

B«rgc53* Dr, J,. 75. i^ti lu y* 197 n. 

776 CL 2, I ^8 Q. 4^ 145 a. 2^ 74S n. z. 

—j« if iso Burgess And. 

Burmfi, Lowcf^ and tbe ^l2l2y iakeda^ j 
37 * 

Bum, Sir R.| 151 □. 1. 

Butnga 11 , BJmdga, Gangi ndcr, brorher 
of Rijimolk 111 ^ 276, 292-}, 294 And 
n- Tp ^ 5 ^ 3 . 375 . 

ByzAiitium, $4, ^9. 

Cfllinga. Sff KaJiagfl. 

Cfdlicna, 104; KalyanL 

Ciunbay, in Bombay^ 3 j6. 

— plates frpm* lea^r OoTinda W. 

^ Jpr^X n#, v. 

Cuifui-I^KATi^ minister^ 462, 465. 

462-j. 

Cape Calingon, 19, j8. 

Castes, 81, 1^6, 199, jDp, 419, J67, 671, 

— UniQuchabic dAascSn 567* 

Cairra, CAastjai;, Ljfiai. 

Centra] PravinceSp thcp |. 

Ceylnii, 18* i|9. 21 Ep 294, J24, jjb. 

— king ofp 171, 272. 

Ccylonifse tthrofudes, 37, 58. 

Chfigis, the, 6 qi. 

J'etf Shrinct. 

Oa/Vy 4 y (cara), 15^, 142, »4i5, 197, 718, 
720, 721, 744, 74 U 746* 777 . 778 J 

JM ait& Temples, 

Chidcpra (CokojTm)^ S^'iiikArna, S^tav^aliAiia 

king, Bjp III. 

ChaJcofiL, enuptfy, 1 i6 and n. j. 
ChAktadiurAp MahAnubhitva sect and, 5^}- 

6p , 

Chaktak^iu (Bastar, ChAkrakotryv, Sakka- 
okkdttam}, yo. 2S2, yji* |44-S 
37a. 179 - 

— fcwttJe at, 544, 547* 

— Sit efia Btascar. 


Oiakcsnlti^ysna piinres, 607, ^t7+ 
Chakcap^p 174, y6j. 

OiskiaTamiaPp Vakalaka gcncnil, T79- 
Chakr-lyudha, ruler of Kamu), 263, 267-8, 
zfig jL 5, 269, 27Q, 

Qiikbbc, CM|ukyia coumaAiip 255. 
ChAjukyA^BhiPm^Aeainp temple it, 411, 
300. 

Chilukya-Cholas, the, 486^7, 391, 392 ti^ 

paitim. 

— Stt^kff ChitukjTw: wars wkh Chd|As. 
ChA^UETAS, dynasty of the, 40, 42, 41, 46, 

37, 60, 189, [90 and n. i, 191,^ 205, 251, 

^34. ^3^7* ^35« ^*^7^ ^*4^ ^90^ 

571, 472, 317 and EL 5, 322 and a. [, 

323. 3M. 554. 34^^ 75^* 734-3» 77=^^ 

— agrieulturc under, 4|i-2. 

— architecture and, 205, 241, 425-7, 725. 

— army and navy, 240. 

^ OiDla (Telu^) irUerregTiiuTi, 486^7. 

— coins of, 104, 4J7-S* 7^1. 799- 
802-5, 

— crown prince of, 283; ta aitu Yutar^a, 
-=- emblem of, 205, 2n6[+ 

— empire of, 520-1, 

^ fnidatodcs of, 119, 250, 520, 585, 

— generals of, 558 tt pajfim. 

— inscrlptiofiS. of, 4J1 iO|-4, zzj, 226,. 227, 
228-9, IJCJ. 3J3-4 p 2JJ^. 141. 

g2j^, 529 itpxdSiM,. 

— legends and* 204, 205-6. 

— lilt nf kixigs^ 416a. 

— name of, 104-j. 

— odgin of> 20 

— queens, 3 38. 

— Racriikes and, 205, 207. sol. 

— social life, 419 C 

— titles and, 169. 

— wfltfi with Ch5|u, pJ-5, ^49 ff. 

Branf^ uftd npstriffi 

— Badsmip of, 203'-46p 250, zyz, 255, 259, 
298, 317, 474, 

-admmiitrs.tive diviilona, 236-7, 

— — army and navy, 240. 

-arts of die pedod, Z40. 

-chiefeitM and prineea, 131'-2* 134. 

-composefs, 255-6. 

-counesam, 235* 

— — feudatodes of, 219,225^ 117^ S|0^ 156. 
-govemiDHit and social lilc, 233-46^ 

— — learning under, 240-1* 

-minor lines, 251-2. 

-people of, 239^ 

-queens, 234-f. 

— — taxation and, zjt^, 

-temples of, 241-2. 

— — titles of* 207^ 208, 227, 145. 
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Cb^ukyas, Bldftmi, of, vilkgcs andp 

237. 

— Eaftcrup 333. ^^3. ^39. 803-+ 

-army of, JOO. 

— — fcuilatoties, 

-gcncalngy^ J02. 

-govtmjncnt and sodal coodidDos 

ufidcT^ 4^&-joo. 

-mccsTcgamn of Tclugu Chf^jafl^ 4E6- 

97- 

-literature imdefi joip 

-religion and, jpo-i* 

- Stf Vengt, kingdatn of, 

“ Gujarat family (Gajiaiii^}> 303^ 204, 
213 * 222* zji, 471-86, 5*2, jlj, 

— Kaly^ of, 43* 103* J17-451* 4^0-*. 
471-2, 488, 492, 377* 

- admloiAtiAdaii of, 582 C 

-admifiistfacive divisions, 598-400. 

— — agrkultnre and, 43T-1, 

“— army under* 417-18. 

—^— arts undcr^ 425-4. 

-Autonomy 2iud, 586-7+ 

-coronation mid, 5B2. 

-court ptwcduie and, J92-5, 

- crimes under, 413-16. 

^ — Currency and interest ratci* 456-8. 

-cducatiop under, 45, 438-31. 

-cducadon of princea, 384-j- 

--eldctti and vfljipc ficadmcn under* 

599-4EM. 

-cmMemi of, 383, 

-emptnar^, 365“6, 494-J- 

-rcudatoric* of, J7J, jBj-4, j8B, 459, 

460. 

--geneAlogy, 454. 

— — geaerals of* 579, 580, 418. 

-- guilds uiKlcr, 433-6. 

— — bcir-appariait of, jBf. 

— —honours and, 594. 

--^industrics^ 45^5- 

- inacriptioiis of, 317, 319, 5^3-6+ 

— —^knugnia of, 394. 

-- icwellcry and, 427-0, 

^' kw and justice undet, 367 ff. 

——levies and, 408. 

-litcruture under, 4+4 

— — local aHkirs under, 407^8. 

— — memorials and, 420-1* 

— —^ milftaiy nfficcs, 391^ 

^ — mimsters of, 383. 

--officials' rule, JSJ^Sh 

-palace u^kiak, 388-9. 

-plurality of offices, 391 

--priests under, 387. 

—princM of* 381, 413* 

-religious corporations under, 402-6^ 


ChA|uLyas* KaJydtu, tif, revenue and* 389- 
91. 595, 407- 
-mle of, 415-17. 

-sclf-irDinol^Dii anH ^ 421-2. 

- aOckJ and economic condidons* 419 ffn 

—-—sport under, 418. 

-412-14. 

_ — fUTOti pbO under, 410^11^ 414—15. 

— — teznplcs and, 424 ff. 

— — tenure find changes of, 408-10^ 412, 

'-tkks of* 374-5 b Jfli, 385* 3^4- 

-towns and villa^ of, 401-1, 407, 

-trade and* 455* 434 

’-urban life under* 436. 

— “vkemys, 394 

— — village economy undei^ 4a2-4, 

-woFuen imder^ 422-4 

— branch, ^04^* J09+ 

— Mudugood^ of, 232, 401* 484 

— VfniuJavida, of (feudstneica of the 
RfishtmkQpis)* 252* 145* 314 473* 480, 

484. 504-12+ 

-chronology of, 304* jo6. 

— — gcncalogr off JOJ- 

— Vengi, kingdom, of, 203, 204, 259-60^ 

271* 274-j* 279* 2&1, 282-5, ^9^. 

313; in aiiQ ChiliikyaSf EastciD. 

“ WcstcjTt, 571* 488, 489 n. 2, 490 ff, 493^ 

496. 

--fendaiories of, 381 + 

I -Kikatiyas and* 578 C 

Chilukya-VikmauB eta, 334* 353 C, 364, 

570i 573* 574. 397- 
Chalirkyxvain^ Cbajukya king, 5P^J. 
Chambil rJver* 14. 

Cbamidlsa, prime minister of Pravan- 
sena n, 179. 

ChampHi^ 692, 699. 

Chamupda, genc^ of Kiishna, 944. 
ChArnundstii*. Chi|ukya command^, 342. 
(^amnnfla r aja ^ Jam general, mintULtry 

af Mi^imha n+ 314, 

Chanmndaiaya, Vidava minister, son of 
Malllsetd, 345. 

Chamunditray^ or Chamupdarajj!, gcncfaj, 

34a* 493- 

Qtftniundarayapuiana, 314. 
f "haftalc^ 154. 

Chanda, R* P+, 83 nn. 1* 2, 88, 119. 
Oiandakkabl^* Chljukya c|ucen, 549. 
Chatidoscua, king, 166. 

Canda^ri, SicavihanA king, 

Chandbardai* author, Ppih'mjM Pdisa of^ 
J26, 527. 

ChandcLlaSp the* 295* 

Chanderi, towtk And fort ui CentTAl India, 
35i- 
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Cfasmdfm king^ itsf^ iijz, 

Jjo. 

Quadrndcvl rirci, 369. 

Quiuixidityfl, Ch^ukys prince^ 210, 2 J4- 
ChandrAdityapma (Chuidor)^ Li N^ik 
DLttrict, 6 j, 5 i6h 

Chflmlngupu. ^lAuryA^ 6 ^^ 70, 14^^ 

— cioronff^ii dsiE lii; S6. 
niunrff ngtipt* Gypmiiitipcrdrr 16;^ 

Chandiip^pu TT> Guprs emperor^ 1 j 166, 
169,170. 174 and o. I, 17s. T A 177,178, 
279, 614, 

— cuina oC 1^7^ 

Chatidnigupla, kingj 27a. 

rhgrt dralrlcha i^r ChandalfliJorf, Cbllukya 

quocru ^68, f &9 

— iemH qt, 569- 

Qiandminauli^ HoTsaja mmiatnr, 565. 
ChfliijdtiipiabhiL, minister cif Jaitugidcva, 

J46- 

rlian c 4 fHraja_ audsur, 447^^ 

— AtadaaaJ'i/aAu of* 447- 
Oidnilravaiiiiflii^ SglaokSywia kinf, 8 do. 
Chandrflvatl, Giipia pdcccsa* ikughizr of 

Chandragapto, 

Chandrobflkbbi, princi^ss, 276, 

zSo, 5QI u 

Chingadcva^ aiirononinr* 542* 56a,. ^69, 

QnuitaiiiQla, Iksbviku kmg* 169^ 

Giariu, Rag Bahadiar C R, K.^ 3 89 n. 5. 
Chanjpocuicra* king of Nolambavi^f^ 266!* 
167. 

Chastana, Xaiddufcoka king of Ujjaio* 92* 
9J, 98, TOO, loi, 102, 106, 107, ID?, 
110-11, 11B-9, 

— coina of* riS. 

— foint itde of Kudrad^an and* 93* 96, 
98^ TQj-fi, 110- 

Cha&fania* i^uae of die, x zS-9, 160. 
Chutamparm, SAtakaro^ S^vALooa king, 
108-9, ^1®- 

(troops)* 194* 411. 

CbattBid^a and Ku£diai:i.jjL, Rrahmon 
brorhers* 147^8. 

Citfl^ga or Chatta, Kadsmba chiefuin* 

J27. 

Ctamiida or OiBu nja, Malyak chief* 602* 
616. 

ChaTabd&Tl, HoysaJa queen, 422, 
Gilvanarau* ChAjukym general, J17, ^28, 
ChAvunda U* Sinda r^er, 4^5. 
Qt^vnndiAja, temple btiik by, 42^. 
ChATnodarAyn, Ganga general, 446. 
Cka^U^idizrajapurvfui, 446. 

Chfcbrolu, inscriptions at* 614* 691, 

— tank at* |68. 


Qi^i^lo* temple at, joo. 

Chedis, the, zfii, 282, aSG^ 295* 295, 298, 

3 ^ 2 * J 4 D. 

— ijr, iji, 4 J 7 . 

— pdocesscij 181, igi, 29J, 

— ifff D^hflla, 

Cbcnna^fiasavm, 449. 

ChennaicsTara* temple of, 428^ 

Cbeiaku ^lahE^vara Reddit 
Chejalnts, the, 3:96, 

Cbetls, of Kalinga, tb^ 11 j* 130. 
Chhattisgaih, iSi, 1S9, 190, 191 ^ 

— coina of ^iinhaoa in, J41. 

— mlcr of* J4D. 

Chhittaiaja, coinage of, 802, 805^ 
Chiddaya* Dandanayaka, 331* 407. 
fhitka Like, 9, 

Chiirimapudi AmxLrejLwii, poet, 69 B—9. 
Cbkia Malliim, 597. 

Chinod, Giintut Oietiiei, 130, 

— Yaj^ Stfe Insedption at, 129-jo, 
CbmnA-Tiimbalam, village* 429, 
dUtaldopg (ChftaJdijfg), fja, 

— inscription at, 427^ 

Ckitor (ChitrakoOt town in RajpntSna, 
fort of, 3:06, yo7* &44' aim Chkmkuta^ 
Cbitiakantha, zzOi 
Cbitraktlta, elephaiiis Li forest at, 

— fortress of, 293, 29f* jofix 
Chitnvarman, Vakital^ general* 179, 195. 
Chcsdfls* the, Jtf Chi^laa, 

Ch^^idaya, dty, J&7, fSyB. 

— I^di 3 r* 388. 

Cbddodaya, Tdugu CbAja chief, J87-B* 
J89* J9Q and m i. 

Choli or Choda dynasty* the, 76, apj, 227, 
231* 2B2, 193* 3 IQ, 32a* 323-3* 527, 
32S-9, 330, 332 ff., 346 Cp 371, 574, 472* 
47 ?. 4 & 7 . 4 ?Dx 491. 49a, 494 ’' 7 p 

— armici pf, 443, 

— branches of, 617, 659^ 

— Owla-Omfukya wans, 323-3, 349 ff. 

— genealogy of Telngu, jSi n. 3, 

— Lilexrcgnurn with ChaliilrysLS, 486-97, 

— princes* yflS-90* 603, 

— Tcbga Cbolas, 486-97, j8t, 3B9, 390, 

5 oi* 603-4, 61Z, 617, 639, 

659-60, 

— vieeioys of, 363, 

Cbutns, the* 130* 205, 

CMla-K^idgd JsiaAji, 19. 

Cts-VLidbyaa lands* 69, 71^ 14*^ 

Qtks and emporia, 54 js^ Towna* 
Codringtoiu K, de B,, 749 and n, 2,753 il i- 
Coinage and tuireney, 627 n. 3, 785-Bn6* 

— barter and tokens, 139, ang, 310^11, 

783^ 
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Coinage and corrcncy, Chand, 754^ 796. 

— Chcdubal^iand^aiidEarnn^c hGaxdj^BQ4+ 
“ OittaJdurg ladj 7^6. 

— Diulltib^ hoard, S03. 

— goidp 7g9-8Qi* 603, S04 p Boj, 806. 

— Gtaecti-l^ctnarLp izz. 

— hoards, 78^, 

“ Jf^a^JEhcmbi hoard, 91, 95^ loi, 795, 

— KavEUTadavalH hoard, I06. 

— KoUupui fioik, 155-4, 197-^f So-J- 

— Kciidapur hndftp 788. 

" Koni^ dndfi, ftoi. 

— Mambalani houd, 787^ 

— iMasulipattan finds, 804. 

— Palla hoard, 7B6x 

“ puTKrh'Tnarkcd coim, 785-8, 785 n. 1, 
Boi, 804^ 

— RflchpitanfajD) hoard, 575, $04^ 

— RomaUp 158, 140 ami cl 617 5, 

786, 788. 

^ satni|M andj 107, 

— ahip 00104 , 750* 

— Singavacam bcMird, 78^7, 

— Sooepur (Sonpur) hoard, ifii, 787, 

— Suitanpax hoard, 78S. 

— Tarhala hoard, 79^, 795, 794, 79^, 797, 

— Thana hoard, 80j. 

— UruU hoard, Soz_ 

— Sff (sairff dynasdca arni rulers by name. 
Colalr (KuHeru or Kunala^ bkiz, 9^ 11 
^ chieftain of, 3(55, 

— fortress of, joB. 

CDomara^wamy, A+ K., yyj n. t, yjj 
and IL Id 

Courtesans, *JJ, 4Hi 4JJ- 

CowcU, -^1 Jn/aAa ind^ 749 n. J# 

Crooke, —, 9. 

Cuonlngluiii, GcTKiaJ, tS^ too. *18,. 119 
and D. 3. 

Customs and cxuvci import dudes, 19^. 

Yidavaa and, j6i. 

Cutdi, 96^ t 28, 129^ jf# ats Andhao. 

D&da, Yadflva general, 519^ 321. 

Dadda III, Gojam king, 255 rw 1* 

Daddura, 475. 

Dadhiyappa, Yftdava ruler, 517* 

EHtdi Vlraya Nayaka, 663. 

716-7+ 718- 

P&hak, Gicdi kingdutn of, 456, 437, 
47^, 480. 

Dahmscnit, TraikdpikA king, ilf* 187^ 

Dajip Dn Bhati, [^7 0. 

Dakibuniiri, queen, daughter of Naha- 
plna, JZ4, T36. 

Dakshar&ma (^ptagodAvarOp 
Dikihanunam, 78, 597, 
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Dftkshariman, tetnpicat, 591, 591, ■608- 

3, 

— DahfihL^ Kosala, 67. 

Dakshtna-Kcdira, grants to* 4^7* 4€&; jrr 

Balag^mvc. 

Dakshin^padia {Deccan), j, 4 and n, 1. 9^ 
t4, 20, 21, 71 * 77 i 

— £fst mendon of, i j, 

— people of, ij. 

— sovereign of the Deccan, 13+ 

DalcEil 4 + 479^ 

DalLo, H 4 ih'^kDta foreign minrater of 
Dhru^'A, 502. 

401, 401, 4JJ. jlij. 

^ Buddhiam in, 44J, 444. 

'DaniLrJra/ TaiziU country. 

DioKjdanipaodl^p Maraihi author, 372. 
Dflmodaraacna, Vakataka prince, 175, 177; 
m cin Pravaaeiu LL 

DijiSmava, Ch^jukya king^ 314, 469, 484, 
485. 673. 

—^ sons of, 486. 

D&tdi 3p|^ 333^ 440, 365; iw sl^ 

Dbanius. 

Bandng, 242, 245, 308* 617, 690, 743, 
777 ff., 701 . 

— art and, 777-82. 

— scidpnire and, 744, 745, 739, 763* 

— cemplcs and, 423, 424^ 

— treadsea on^ 617^ 690. 

D^i^t^odkipatiit 

Dandaguia (Dantapura), iown^ rp, 32, 55, 
38. 

Dandaka or Dan^lkara^ya, 14, 16-17, 37, 
61, 67, 

19j, 398, jja, JJ9. 

DAtLdfild, Satavihana kingp. 83. 

Datidtn, ^nikdE author, 243^ 699^ 

— Kmyoiiiria of,. 448, 

Daqd™ ttr Dani^e^ Gun^iiya, general of 
K^shna n. 283, 48 T. 

Daonamadj^vl, Klkatlyx queen, 592. 
Dantapura, Stf Dandagpia. 

Dantavakra^ fott of, 52^ 

Dantiga, ruler of KUchJ^ 266, 267^ 27 
Dantiga* Notamba prince, 293!, jii- 
Dantidargai, Rish|rakflu king, Z3D, 25 Tp 
240, 249, 23a, 2j5-i, Z34 m ip 258 n. 2, 
506-^7. 

“ death of, 256, 

— EJlora pbtes of, 154. 

— titles of, 254. 

Ebntivarman, Paliava king, 263, 
Dantfwman, lUshtrakupi kiiig^ son or 
nepbev of Nannatfija, 230“t, 306-7. 
DandTarman, EashtiakOpk viceroy, ion csf 
Indta^ 171-1. 
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SiB 

Chatnltym gcnetHl, 

Dels^iti^ ijJh 
DsJarvpat 14J. 

4iafftparsdif or ikr^ifandJui^ 41 j. 

OaiAvortia^ Sit Ywvannanr 

DuguptAp Ni N., 1,130 0. I. 

the, t5, 67, 

DAuIdclbad. Sit 

DaTinfllEcrc, iiiicriptioii ac^ jyB. 
dJ^adai, 46Dp 4&z» 

Etecsn, the: 

— DakAh^Atya(s)^ ij-T^p 17* 

— dirbioRa of, 5-^+ 

— dynasutiit ofp vii iipanim. 

— EdAtcfo^ 77. 140. i6i, £1 j, 47ip 471. 

— foreign notkea o^^ iS-aa. 

“ forcats of^ 7-S, i^, i 6 -t 7 . (8^ 

— geography of, 4-I). 

— Haiiihciiii on, j. 

— history aod^ r-ti, it-ij. 

— Kirblnu in and, Z96. 

— kkci. of, 8-3- 

— mounciucUp 6-7, ao-zi* 

—nairc and ar«, j-4. 

— rivtrs of, 9—la. 

— Lclbcs of* dyi 
^Westaim, 77* 211,474, 

^Sii tf/fpi Dakshifiaptiiha. 

Decimal and aJljed tyatcmip 71-95^ 

Dehu, IT. 

Dfkabbe, Bclac^lru macripdon aodp 444- 
5+ 

DelM. jji. JJ3. 647. 

— liultHnatC of, JSi, Ji4, 614, ^44 C, 710. 
DemetrioB fV^uvaiiarfitt EhEnita), king of 

Baciria and of the lodimis, 89, iifp 121. 
Deocek, temple al, 171. 

Difoi^ 4 ^ 47 - M* M?- 
E>esikax* 5 , S.p 9^ 

DilmMiJcftr, ^49. 

DcrabhOd or DcTabhmni, Suiiga king, 87^ 
133-4. 

Dc^'agLri {Davktahid), d, Jl 6 , SJA, 
njp ^ 5 -h 5 SI* 1 & 9 . 575. * 45 t ^ 44 . 
648, 636. 

— fbrrofp 63, 

— Seona kingdom of, &51; ttlta Scunaa. 
DcTAkdcvt, Chatukya queen, 5294 
DcvaladcTl, Yidava queen* 3 33-4^ 
DcTana-/^rtj5^ttf(Ctf+ 592, 

DcTaofltha, Chajukya general, 343- 

DevapSk, king of .Milwa, 337 - 
Demiijap Curjara Prarihira ruler, ayj. 
Oeirari Nlyadu, 622 n. z. 

Elevarj NS^'aka, 6yo* 

Devara^ S'^ava officer, ]i47i, 


Dfirmii Najaningaru, wanioi. 6^4. 
Devasena, Vaka^ka king of Baaiin hranch, 
iBi, iSi^ 184. 

DCviirp tempk at^ 415. 

Dhsdiyasa, Vadava niJef, 517. 

Dhalb^ minister of Taik E, 39 y. 
Dhanakataka Sh PhinyTikaiaka. 
DhanaAjaya^ author, 4y t. 

DhanapiUa^ TikSamari/mrf of, f4y , 
Dhanyikataka CDhannidd), ii, 16-^7^ 73, 

73 . 7^- 5 ^ 4 - 

— battle at, 334--y, 4^1. 

— Sfi aiss Anurivill. 

Diwa, yyn, 331. 

Dbaianikota, Stt Amarilva£. 

Dharlsrayn Jayasimhavarman, Cbalukya 

pfinee, 211, fo6, 

— son of^ zra, zay, 304. 

Dhara^'amba, king, 33a, 344. 

Dharma Siva, SaJva salat, 707. 

S^kiir/r^ama/iamffiriii^ JQ^ 

Dharmapikp Gaudz ruler of Bengal, 

164 and n. Ij, 167, a6B and on, 3^ y, 
169, 170, 272. 

dkarmjir^ Ijj, I4I, 367, 394, 410, 439, 399, 
671. 

Dharmsiditr^, zoy^ 

— decimal system and^ 31. 

— and, 699-7 dci'+ 

Dhaiml^.'alDka, RishtiakllitA ruler of fiodh 

Gay^ y iz. 

Dharaidkd^,. 78, 132. 

” battle at, 593, 

— inscdption at, liS. 

— chJds of, 393. 

DhAonavoniiR, in Annntaput' Distdctp 

htadxaa^ epigraph at^ 478-9. 
Dharmiyzkka, grant for temple of^ 403-4. 
Dharwar Dktiiet, J2. 

— Taxnbraguadi inscriprion from, 437. 
Dborappa, R^sbtiakupl prinee, y 17+ 

Dboyi^ 27. 

Dbruva I, n^haravar^ha, R^htiako^ ^Jer, 
231 ando. i^zy^p 2¥7^ij8, 260, 261, 262- 
5, 2^3 m r, 267, zyy-S, 277 n. 184, 
734 - 

— Goviad* TT and, z6i-z^ 163, 475. 

— aona of, j. 

— titles ofj 262. 

Dbmva II, Raabtiakilta ruler, 277 and n^ 2, 
178,28 3, 284, 287, 473, 508. 
Dbniraraja-Indravajain, xn, 

Dhniv^vara, sige, 399. 

Gfhbida pistes, zq, 32. 

Dlksiiit, —180 3. 

Diiap^Ea, 23^. 

Dii'sA^MBm (Tamil Leak^oni), zny* 
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DlvlkArasciifl^ Vaklyaka cfowa prim, tan 
of Prabha-vatJgvpti, T7j-6p 175 n. 177 
ind n. 1. 

Dlvi^ isLiDd of, 65 ]« 601^ 616. 

Doabp the (tract), *64. ^70^ ayi, 

Do&btt, 11; Jti ahi RAichilr Daih^ 

Dogs^ wiid^ 14. 

DoTTEmdJ:3ja, 

DdtifFii KCn£ninithfl, author^ 63;^ 661. 
Dontir (Dorunnir)^ 33^4, 

Dort^vaJt^, village, 414. 

Dottepa^^ graiUj 47. 

Donisamndra (F^alcbtd), indent capital^ 
Mysore, 

— Hoyaalaa of: m Hoysslas. 

— temple at, 740-1. 

Dou, ChiJiilEyA chieftaki, ijt. 

DouDgft, J9. 

Dmkglrramfl, 365. 

^ tensplcs at^ 340^ 481^ 491^ Sock 
Dnvi^a, S, 48, 367. 

— kin.g5 of, 170, 171,196, 

Dfsvidkfu^ the, 4^ 17^ 76a. 

— hmguHgcs of, 70r 
Dtesa and omamctita: 

— gold onmments,, 139. 

— oriwncota found, 144. 

— S£tai-iliam pefiud (uid* 136-7. 
DubrcuU, Professor* j6 n* i, 99 md n. 4, 

lot. *30 n. a. z±2 a, 4. 

Dogga* son of, 378* 379. 

[>aggabhupa, Nafavadi ruler, 364+ 
Dtimme^ battle of, 362. 

DuppipJ^u (Dupa^), £llx. 

Diuch^ pillar in^ciipuijn at, 1314. 
Duigarirpati (Durga), KakiinyB king, 
Ditigasirnha, Brahman, ^va minidter and 
author, 44^-7. 

— PatKsJatttra of* 446, 447. 

Dur^ayas, the, 471* 

— Veianidtj K tanch , 593. 

Dorlabha-dcvi* Chfitikya quMn, icS^ 109. 
Dlirraaa. Saiva teacher, 707. 
DurvJs-ifLvaya, 70&. 

Durvinrta, Gan^ king, 113* aio. 

— SahfiJrsI^s o£, 34 4- 

— writLngs of, 244~&* 

Duryodiwia, king of rhe Knriii^ queen of, 

17^ 

Dutt, Nalinaksha, t43 *- 

DvamM nr Dvitavati, 513, 316. 
Dvdiijamudia^ 314, fjo. 
drijai, 397. 

7D0. 

Echa, hiuband of DStabbe, 444“5- 
£cba, son of Ej^a IMcba, 66^1. 


8 t 9 

Ecbalaikvi, Kaliehmi queeiij 463. 

Eejedotenad. 

Edcvolal, 47, 3D. 

Education 144-5j ^40^11 JOT^Si 404-5 ^ 

7 n, 

— oAAarigB-fritti, 4^8. 

— Brahmans and* 312* 4Z9i 
—■ krakimzJ^/^, 369 , 

—^Chijukyaa a^^ 43, 42B-31. 

401, 4Z9, 473, 

— princes and, 234, 384-5^ 

— Rlshfraldlfas and* jiz. 

— temples and, 4:^3. 

— Vifcftcakas and, 199-200. 

— Yidavas and, 564, 569* 

Egypt, t39. 

Ebur, tcinplc at, 393. 

EAJUm-vra/a, 199. 
tAsbaMho^sa^ Bo, Bl. 

Ekintada Ramafya, 465-4^ 

Ekavtra, wartiDr, 48 7, 

EkfhJ^istlofmf 431. 

£kka]a, Ganga prince, 374. 
nkkabtxasa of IJddillrg, 41 
Ekatimi Tande* author, 449. 

Ekruk* 9. 

Elkbpur (Acbalai^uiaJ* ajo, Z37, 282. 
Elephants, i&, zyj* 336, 3P9, 6*3, 

— Dciina and, 79a, 791* 792, 793, 796* 797, 
too. 

— war-, Z39, zfiz, Z63* 338. 344, 33S, 377* 
jti, j2|, j6a, 616, 630* 6S9, 

Elliot, —309 ru 799 m t. 801 nm 2, 3* 
803 m 3, 803, 806 Rh Zr 
Ellora, village in Aurangabad Dlstlict, 23* 

t93, 227* 134, 137* 75ii774- 

— cavea and temples at, 6. 23, 197, 237^ 

i6Q-i. 7ij, 7JQ. 7J4, 7 J 7 . 7 !*. 

77 «-l. 

— Dasavaimra, 734-S# 

— Dhumar Lf^a cave, 73Z-3. 

ElJore. i’ff Koknu, 
mphlrntone, Mouduruait* 36. 

Epics; 

— Deccan and, I4-18* 30. 

— Gttdt Epic* the* B, 53, you 
Eramnrndeva, Yiikva king* jtB and 

du 4. 

Etcyama-Dllcihica,. religion and, 440. 
Ereyanga, Hoysalm prince* 331, 339. 
E^itlyadiga]* 

Ena Dicba* sons of, 

E^ EHcha Radiefla, dfO, 

EirS Ptc^ga^K po«tt 699- 

Efta Skidbl, Telngu Q>o|a ruler, 603* 

Eyvva, chiefs of. 601* 617* 632^ 6|;. 

Eiflgiri or Yltagid* 330. 
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Etikiattdca, Grtfico-BactriAii king, i ^ % 
lati mid nn. 4- 

— domiof, itz. 

Eorbydcnsoi, king, houac ot a 4^1$. 

Fft Hicn, OiincM pagrim, 5, 

45- 

Feeding bemaes: 4^^- 

—idT//ra/, 199, jua, 564, 7ir* 

Fergusson, 71^ 752, 74^*. 747* 

74a. 

— and Btugt-Si, ini, 741 n, 74s n_ 2, 

Fimhia, Muslim hiatoriaii, 351, Sjfl* 
Ff¥T: Nympha, lake of tEic, S* 

Forta* Kaksitlya, 666, 667-8; j« 
placK. 

Fleet* Dfn j. F.* ii n. 1, jj, |7, 39. 4x, 45. 
46 fir 1, 4S nn. 4. 4^ nn. 1* 1* 30 and 
n, 1, ji, yz Q. I, J7* sG Q. 1. s9.eT,6z, 
158 and JL 207, zaB n_ I, IJO, llj mj. 
J, 4* xt 6 n. l* 118 CL 1, 119 nn* 1, 5, 
15P iL 1,158 IL u 239 fL z* 189* ) 39 fL I, 
J49 and Ph J51 n- 7 » nri- i- S- 
561. 361 IL 7, 3^. 5%. J7i. ?7V 377; 
304 mi, tp 3, m* 4 ^ 4 t 4 j 6 p 4 J 7 p 4 S® 
n, 6,4^ii 4^ii 461* 4^5> 4^- 471, 348 n. 3, 
349 Q- 4 . 587- 3^8 4 » ^I 5 ^ t, 

GadJldhira of Vaiendii* 441. 

Gidag. in Dhirwkr Diatrl^ 315. 

— mscriptiam ■!, 31&, Jiip 3 j6f 3-^tp 
j68, 30 i, 397, 519 n. 3 p 3z6, 333. 

— temple sUp 443, 564. 

GaddcfnuLc, iiiacripdon at, nj tl 6. 

Gadre* ii; n^ z. 

Gaha^vtiaA, the^ 3 39. 

Cako^iif 13S^ 

Cajapaci Nataiiibhi I. Stt NuBjitfiba L 
Gai&pdti Vim BlianiJiiETa I* 623. 

Gaicriu^ Roman eirperorp 160, 
Gadigddhini, miniaier, 596-7. 

(village DlSccr)p 137^ 

Gimundabbe, Riittiaknfa queen* 165-6- 
(accoiincaniajp 560-1 h 
Gaj^paddCva 
622, 641^ 

GanapiebbS or GanapamfldevTp KakadyTi 
priruxas, 61J 

— Ycnmnadflja inicriptida of* 57. 
Ganapad* Ganapaddcva» Katattya ruler 

and Yadava feudaccjry, 19, 58* 63, yz?- 

50, ?J 0 nn. l, i, JJ6, JJ 9 . J 44 . t 4 ^> jBjr 

J98, )99-6i], 6in n. i, fiij, 64*, 

70,671,67a, 70^. 707. 71 Or 7 +J* 
coinage of^ 806, 

— Eimily ofp 615^ 


Ga^pud feudatories and ministers of* 61 y- 
2P, 6&Z, 673. 

— geoemls of* 6 i8-t9p 640, 

— Kalin^ expedition of* £ay—6, 

— Fandyas andp 612-14, 

— queens of, 602, 616. 

— SeO-nAs andj 612, 

— Soutbem expedition 609-1 o- 

Ganapaiiuiga, BMra&iva Idng, 164- 
Ganapavarnm inscxipdon, 687^ 
Gandapciidnta, TdputliidCva, bfab^ja, 

632. 

Gan^appsya, Western CbAlukya geneialp 
335 . 49 T. 

Gao^ar^itya, SiMtiim prince^ 533. 
Gandiritdicyanaholalp village^ 3®^?' 

^wika Caandal), 424. 

Gandhin* tmci on North-West Frontinr, 

10 . 

Ga4iiiik6{B* 647, 648. 

Gari^, dtdty, 760. 

GabgifkvT* Sanskrit poctE»r 6®8* 689. 
Gongadha^ Wesiem Chfllukya geneni, 
333 , 49 if 672-3. 

Sanskrit dnunatkCp 689. 
Gangikeita, messenstf-, 343, 344. 
Gangslcunda (GangaikDn 4 ^^Hpu^^i^)p^ 

tdiy, 530 * J 79 , 

Gsmga-maliid^vl* CMIukya princcu* 214^ 
Gai^pur fatb* to, 

Gaogmptiii, 344, 490. 

GaAgm^ja^ diieftain* 581+ 

Gangariija, general, of VJihnuvardhana, 
361. 

Gangaridoer the, 19, 52. 

Gangas, dynajty of the. 213, zzo. 2J15, 259, 
l60p 26Gp zyn and lu 1, 271, 275* 18 2* 

213, 472 , 476^ 47S*6ou 

— crown prince {SiMifBara}^ 262 and n. 3, 
Z64, z66, 267* 270 o. 1. 271* lyy. 

— Eastern, 481,495, 6n6, 607, 608. 

— priiiEie killed* 1164. 

—- religion of. 364- 

— U csteim* II5 ft pauim. 

GafigflvAdT* 259^ 263, 265* 266, 267, 272, 

Z75, 176, 279* 282* 292* 295p 321* 342, 
35 «. 35 Tp 360. 37 ^. 478. 

— king ot 262, 294. 

Gm=igayi Kiyastha goxernar, 605* 

fiiQ, 611, 61S, 619-20, 624* 674, 679. 
Ganges river, 15, 18* 264, 270, 287* 
Gangidi^Ta, AtaAapredkdna of Rudnuna- 
d^l* 641* 661, 

Ganhaja, tzz and m 4 
G&fi Sam^id^ 89. 113. 

Garla. 9. 

GdfAu^ 7Bp 125* 699, 
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GsursikfisboEip SltlvaMm king, Sj, 

114* 

Gflurip dcity^ loS. 

Gantarniputim S^lcxini (Yijfla Scf), S^ia- 
vShum king, 76. 77, 71-79, Sr-Bi, 

9 if 9 ^. 93 m 94 > 9 U 97 r sS-ioo, 
101-2, 104, to^, jo6p 107, loS^j 110, 
Til, Til, Ill, liS. *29-30, IJIp 

*3^ 154 *41, 141, 

— AccessJoa of^ loj. 

— coins of, TjOp I59 p 791^3. 

— conjoint nJc of f^jamavi and, 9 B—too, 
lor-ip 105, 106^ 

— cktc of, Sj. 91-9^1 TOj. 

— Nasik eulogy of. 7, 47, 24, 35, 47, 

77 ^ 70 . 

— and conqucsLi of, 83, 97, izS, 

Gautamlputnip pdncc. $qn of 

PrmvTttTKna I, f 163 and IL I. 
GauiiLmlputrap Vakuuka lub-king, father 
of ^udmaenA I, and on. 1^ Xp 164. 
Giuiamlputra Sivamagha, viceroy, pre¬ 
decessors ojid seal of, 164 n. i. 
GaiitamJpiitra Vnshndhvaja, king, 163 n. i. 
Gat^are^vara, tkitf, 407^. 

G^Tilabbarasi, of the Chitu kya family, 232. 
406, 421, 4 j6h 

Geigerp —70 n. jp Ji6 n, 1. 

(eollcgei), 4PI, 419, 473, 
Ghfltprahhfl river, ii, 

Ghats, the, 5, 4P. 

— Rastcra, fi. 7, in, id, 78, 126 n. 

— Western (Sahya), 6, 7, 9* 11, 10, tziS 
and n+ 5. 

Ghaffadakcrc, jjo. 

GhMs-ud-Dln Tu^iuq Shah, Sjj, 634^ 
SjIp 6jd. 

Ghoman, w/Aii at, yyz. 

Chose, Hiiri Chfloin, 96-97, 97 niL i, 4, 
99, loi-Jp 101 n, 4 p 104—J, 106. lefl n. z. 
Gimir, inacripdom at. Hi, 96, 97, i04'3, 
id 8 [29^ 146. 

Goh (Gopakapatt^na), 60, id^j 361, 565^ 

— grants and. 47, 109. 

Godavari river, 3, 4p 3, 6, 7, &, 9-10, ii, 
14, 15, 16, 17-ig, ao, zj, a6, 17, 29, 30, 
3 t. J8i 59 r 4 it 4 ® 9 - 

— baffle of, 571. 6d9s 6iE^ 6aj. 

— dclca ofp 72* J91, J9Z, J94. 

— length* II* 

— peopLi^ of, 19. 

— seven brnnehu of, 6, lOj 17-18, 4S. 

— valley of, 12, ij, 56-37, 

Godhiimafarit warrior, and n. 3, 

Gogg;i or Gtigga, Ch^ukyz MjAdilmanfa, 

252, 

Goggiyamma, Captain, 296, 
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Gokama Tdngn ChO}a oiler, 381,382, 
—^Boo of, ySi, 

G&kania II, Tclugu Ctoja oJcr, 582^ 587, 
l88i 589- 

GoksirnB (GokamJ, town* iSp 54* 
G&|ak!-J9^0/^^ 707 and Ji, 1, 708-10, 
Golcondo, foruess and cuhi^ diy^ 24^ 65* 
Gold mining, 159. 

G&na Suddhaya^ 693* 

Gona Gannaya Red 4 ^. 623, 658^ 

Gfbna KiL|j^ miaisief of Ga^apaii^ 693. 
Gona Vinbala, gencm 1 » 63 7p 65 H, 

Gunas^ tbe, 637, 658* 

Goodiya, 413. 

Gondupharnefi, Saka-P^ahlava king, 115. 
GoAka I, Chfilakya feudatory, 47. 

Go Aka n, Velana^d chiefs 3^Jf 37** ^^°8, 
Godka IlX Cb^la :^er, 393. 

GoAkt Re^^Ip Ju3^aya-/fjii:2, 647^8, 637-8, 

662, 6^3, 664. 

GonnAp cUef of Purukufa, jySp 379, 

Gooty (Gutti), fortresa id Anantapiir 
District, 346* 349, 

—^inscription ar^ 217* 

GopadEvaiija, Rjonaka, Atr chief, 640. 
GoptlcliEya, 4J2. 

GopaUchari, Dr* K,* 74, lo, 93, loi on, i* 
1, 4. 136^ Hd6, 

G 5 par^jUp Bmhor^ ^01. 

Gotami Bala^ri, ^itavahanz pciocess, 
mother of GautamTputem Sltakaroi, 81, 
8z, 94. 98, 99, 107, 126, 142. 

— NasLk inscriptions of, 77p 78, 80, 92, 94i 
97. 99, loo, 107, 127, 

G^plri N^gad^vZp prince, 6e9p 61S, 
Govardhana (Govariihajiapiira). 56—57, 33, 
36^ I26p 261, 2E6, 

Govinda I, Raihtraktitm king, 251, 

Govinda 11 , Rlshtrakata Idng^ 237^ 259, 
?6o. 261-2, 263, 276, 474-5' 

— Alas piatea of, 47, 

— sons of, 263, 

—^ tklea of, 261^ 

Govinda 1 TE* Rish^rakupi king, 23^ 4^1 4-9i 
62^ 25J* 237, 262 m 5* 264, 263-73, ^63 
n. Ip fi. Is 268 n* 3, 278, 287, 475, 

— Kadaba plzEca of, 232. 

— titles of, 365^ 272, 

Govinda IV, Jlfialitnakilta etapetoe, zfifl 
n, I, 289 and n. 4^ ±90-1^ 291 □, 2» 
294 n, 1, 296, 297 n. 2, 308, 3ta. 483, 
4S4, Sic^Ti* 

» AoiDgliBvaraha II and, zSp, 

— piatca of* 289, 309* He 1-2, 

^ ldtlB$ qfp^ 290, 

Govindi, R^h^rokilta prince, aun pf 
Dhnjva, 233, 
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Govlnda, JRJshTcaku|a prium and micrs, 

ZJT. 

Govinda l>4i;icjartath» {Dantjanflyalca). 
nephew of 365^ 

m aiin Gorlochiraipu 
Govindunbd, Rwtmldita prioccss^ 

2 B 5 . 

Goviqjdfipmbhu, 565, v66. 

GuviadApunun, temple At» ySfi n. 3^ 
Covindai^ia* Ch&luliya mkr, f. i-D. 

jSi* sSr-3; j/* dire Govinda Dioja- 
fiaiW 

Guvindaraia, Rashttakflia mlcr, of 
Indni Frkbchbakmraja, aji. 

GovindaritB^ Yadaia king+ jai* 
Go^induaja, of Afilcesarf 

GoTindsiaja, £or 01 aivaraja, 2^0. 
Go^imlftiivar, 291 ^ 

GovindAvadi^ 311- 
Gmbaiii, —* 111 n- 1+ 

13 137- 
131^ 399. 499. 

graMaJ[f^a^iXS, ^49, 599. 

135, 1 J 4 , i 57 p i 49 . 

GcADuriAr^ 

— Kaiuiada, 44B, 

— Sfliukrit^ t4y* 

— Tdugy* 699. 

GmriT Doff, —, |1&. 

Gntfit?, gifts, i|6, iJT^S. t4ii ^77. 

19^1 193. 39Si 4^37. 40»» 

411, 412-14^ 4T9. 4 iti 4 = 8 . 507. 

6^4-5; SH Vilkges. 

— Chilul^as and^ 499. 

— cducadon and, 429. 

— kinda of^ 411. 

— VaVBtAkns and, *96. 

— -Sm aha Od>Rif; Land. 

Crccksv Sit 

Grikastkas fhonseholdcrr), 419. 

Gu^igerr, tempk at, ^44. 

Gudih&ili, trmpk B4 4^1. 

GGdOr, bso^on at, sflo. 

Guilds, jiOp 413 “^t 684-5- 

— aakara^ 500. 

^ ifwj or Srtmx, 1JI, 1 17 -*» ^ 17 * 4 ^“'' 

— Sn^-bata, 681* 

— trade, 6S4-1* 

— Viiaialanja-sAmajTiL, 573* 684^ fiSj. 
Gki^E (Giiierilt), 94, t6op i6ip 103^ ati, 

127, iji. 1J5. =5^. 168, 176-7. i84* 
456, jzi, jijp 534, 53Jp 53*-7. llM. 

— ChSlokyis: iw xaider CbileLkyat 

— ffiTSaioo of, 174. ^ 75 . 5 + 4 - 

— boo then]: itt l 4 ta. 


GujAiiit, Tiocroya of; /« RSsliEiiikiitai: 
Guja^t viceroys. 

— Sti jj&e Gnriarai^ MliwA. 

Golbya^r Huysoie generpj, J3°- 
GiiMbl^p 44P- 

GuTiabhadnft, jemi seholir, id 6, 
GiiOAchfliidrm^ Jaina pH>et, iSf, 

— j4iffpBtraj^ of* iSji IIJ- 
Giipda of MiTLCiokLlpLi 581^ 583. 
GurLi^hya, author* 141 rL r* 

— Brkat-Kjitim of* 145-6, 145 O. I* 245, 

446. 

GuRadiJEtarahga Butoga, Gafiga pnocc, 

iSOp iBz. 

Gunagd VJjAyidjtyip grandsoa of Vija5ri- 
ditya n and nder uf Vengl* 271* 486. 

G 1111aTamien 1^ ruler and p<^t, 313^ 

Gafp^Ap MalysK genera ^ 638. 

Gnnd^yo, Authori 690. 

Gu^^l'a Niyaka, fin, fifij. 

Gundert, Dn —* 35. 

Gunc^ysmap Kakaxtya, CMJukya feodatory^ 
577^ 

GuptAp L. 

Gnptaa, dytiisiy of rhe, 45, tli^ 170* iBo. 
183* 184, ity, t9J, 7H- 

— coins of* 166^7. 785 + 

— feudatorieg of, 168* 169* 173. 

— KshatjApm end* 177^ 

^ Vikftfakas and, tfij. 

Gurindala, 650. 

Gtrrjara-Pjmnhir^ HngdotQ. mtdfr Prati- 
h&ras. 

Gmiaras* the, 113, iji, ill, 156* 321* 336, 
139^ 349. Sh olra F^dhtraa, 

CnttHs of DhJSrwArp the, 538 and il 1* 140^ 

ija, 

Halhaya (Kakchuri) family, the, 67, 229, 
z6l, 4^6, 144, j»3. 392. 62J, 639, 
Kaladiudf. 

FfskarH^ WAiTtor, 373+ 

Hlla^ SKcnvahana king and author, 78, 83, 
85. 112, 125 p 146. 

— jtJrkflf edited hy, 125. 

— G^iAd Saiiitiai of, 78. t35» 141. I4^» 
146- 

Hakgondi, temple at, 426. 

HaUsELr* bartlc of, 561, 364- 
Hakyudha, Kmftvkojjd of, 3T1-13. 
Hi4ebid. Jff Dorasajnudrs. 

Haimna or AvaJkdcvI, Ctdlukya prinoesfi, 
Scthlia queen, 329^ 

llaiHmframaJamar^na^ 5 34p 537* 535 n+ 4- 
Hamcnlias, the, fii 
Hampasagar, 6. 

H&inpl, IT. 
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(luuULlcanE^ or Ajuimkciix^a* lo, zj, iS* 
ji* S 5 * 3 ^, 6j* 178, J79* 581, 536, JP7. 

— iiHCiiptiora iit, 7, 57^-7. J8&* 

y8j^ $83-6, 587^ jS8. 585, 59q, 6S7, 706, 

— temples ftc. 9, 63, 397. 

Hasgal (Paniii|igzJ or Dhar- 

wir OisExJct, 50j 35, 60, 571, 

Hanuiruit (HMmman}, 63.. 

— S^andtka'bidjJ^a of, 691. 

HBiapaia, Yadnva pHocc 3 .nd mle.r, wn-in- 

kw of King Rimachandra, 550 and cl 1, 

5jfi. 

Hatapikiicva, kingdom of D^^igtd 

and, 631. 

Harihir, infcrtptujrt af, 45^* 4^8- > 

Harihara, aihiinc ar, 564. 

Jkriham Tl, emperor of Vi jajarLB^ara^ 45^ 
689. 

I Urilmradcva and Mm^ridfva, sons of 
King GanapatJ, 6ai-a. 

Harilcesadn, Kadamba prince, 451. 
J-Uriichandra, 4OJ, 430, 

Haii&bena, VlkJ^aJ^ fctng of Biiim 
bmach, iBi, 185,186,187, xSl^ 189^ 

— son of, 191. 

Harubcoa, Jaina anrhor, 5, ag, 515. 

— ^-didSF/GfVTid^tf of, aSj, 513, 

— of^ 313. 

Hajisvara, of Hampe, Llngii|raf Miid:kor, 

works of, 43 □. 

I lajitiputTas, the, ^04-5. 

Harh'^fi^/at 14, 115. 

Ikr^ha, Harshvardbaita, king of Kanaul, j 

115, 114, 1J5, 140. 

— Pukkfcsln n and, ai4- 
Hanba, Diamklk chief, sB6, 187. 
Harj^^Aarifa (by Edna}, ta, 87* 146, 

176 n. a, 451. 

Hasubhoja,Vikfl(akamiiiistcr, 187,199. 
Hatampura, 217. 

Hathigumpha mscriptiofL Jtf fffldScr KhAra- 
Yck. 

HatAarj^ the, 15. 

Haug, Professor Martin^ 61 n. U 
Havcll, E, 0 -, 747 and o. a, 733 n. 1, 

73 5 ami o. I. 

Hivtri, inscrfptions from, 376, 459. 
Hekatajos, iS. 

Hchocdcs, Gracco-Bactrian king, laa. 
Hcliodonut, embassy of, lao, [23. 

— fiesnagar Pillar insciipdon of^ nou 
Hemacandn^ author, grammar of, 8 q. 
Hemadri, local cliicf in Western Khandesb^ 

Ki' 

Hemadji, Sait&knt author and mmisttr of 

Mahddcva, a9, jy^ jtj. yi? “d o- ?. I 


Bij 

jai, jiz. ji4 n. 1, izBj J19 and n. i, 
n 4 “d ^ J41. J 4 + y 4 *. y 47 . J 4 *j 
J19-60. y^Tt J 70 . y 9 j. yw- 

HcCD^dri, of, 170. 

^ DsnaA/ki^ttfa of, 440. 

— L^>,irr# 4 jldp^ of, 8, J9, 348, J39. 

— works of, 3 70. 

Bfinadri jMalySk Rcddi> ^7^- 

Hemasena Vidya Dhananjaya, 451« 
Hemmildi Daod^ttHyaka, 391. 
Hemmadiyarasa, Kalachiiri ruler, 575, 4^8. 
Heiaklrs, Fandoda, daughter of, 18, 

ijj. 

Herodotus, t8, 

Hlmamqaka, £04r 

Hinduism and Hindus, 196^ 197-9. 237, 
360, 279, a&i, 5 q6^B, 439 i 44 °* 
544-5. 3 ^ 5 . ^45-4- 

^ castes and, 81, 199, 309. 

— dcitica oFj 507, 

— Jainism and, 280, 

-- temples, 507-8; JH Temples. 
HEppokonia, 21, 57^8, 59, 128, 134. 

l 4 Tr oh. 1 irl.-!igfllli ^ 7J. 

Hirokl, Raj Dah^ur^ 707 □. 2, 709 n. 2. 
Hiranyapina, 46. 

Hkti-Hidagalli^ inscription ai^ 453, 
Hirc-HaBa river, 349. 

Hiuen Tsang or Yuan Cbwang, 204^ 114, 
J18, 219, 239, 240, 242,499, 

_ Yiiao Cbwaag, fl, 47, jo, ji, jj. 4J, 

Hoemuzd 11 , king, i6o. 

Horse lacrinoc, jW Sacd6cca: 

HosavIdUt bar tic of, 564. 

Hoffur, wiKiiption from, 459* 

Hottakbese, 550. 

Hof fur, iascripdom 3M--J. |94 p 

420. 

Hoy 3 dihi 5 , dyrmaty of the, 357, 359 ff., 375- 
4, 57B, Jflo. jSj, }l6, Jio, J21, 724- 
6> ja 7 » y*«* s}*p y 4 *. y 47 i yyoi ysi, jy 4 , 
<S<'y. 731 ' 

— princess^ 344. 

— royal wntucfi, 422. 

—^ YSdavfls and, 3 yo If. 

HoysakdcYi, Chalukya queen, 349 and O. 5* 
Hsuan Tsang, 731 n. 1. 

Hultasoh, Dr. E., zt6 1, 344 n, 384, 

ja?^ ^ “ 

Hunas or Huns, tbe, 1B3, 322, 614. 
HQvina-Hada§aILi, tempk at, 593, 443, 
Hurishka, Saka king, 127-8* 

H-BRII-ISt ^40. 

Hydiri, Sir Atbar, tdi, 

Hydccibad Stare, 3, 7, 9, lu, u, 41^ 55, 

159, 161, 16a, 
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HydccibScl State, hkes and pools of,. 9. 

— pcoptraof^ 16, 

Ibn Bcaniufa, 

— RIsa/a of, 63 J- 
lkkud5ji^ engrarar,, 437. 

IkfTaJcus, tiie* 45, 60, 67., T5Pp 161^ 

—^ coins of* Rpp, 

Ilratmisii, commander nndci: Kfkhno* 
5 +J- 

ILvaiiu i'w Aihoie. 

DtaIa fimd VatSpi* btoclicfs, 61. 

Immftdi Bijjala, 46}. 

Imma^ Mallikfirpinii, Nayai^ 664* 6S8. 
Inangala BralimJ RctJJl, mimstcrof Rudra- 
deva* J91. 

Ladspat^ja H, RlihtxakQtt rukr^ grandson 
□f Inddparaja I, zBp n. 4 
IndaranayTa, Dandaniyaka, 59^. 

Iijdra I* fUih^rakuta kbg, i^a £L i, 106* 

150* ^ 5 ^^ 

— maniiigc of* a 5 li 

Indra JTlp RishpikCLta emperorp Z7Z, 384, 
z^y, 186-9, **9 4. ^93. 5**i JUi 48Zp 

4&Jp jOT. 3°SP- ^ ^ ^ 

— coronation feaiiviu ofr 61* 186. 

— quecti of* iS I, 

— titles of, 1^6. 

Indra IV^ RishjraJcilca prince and ruler, 
grandson of Kfiahna III, 396-7* 199* 

3™i 3=0- , . 

Indra, Kashpfaktifa vicemy of Gujatit, aoQ 
of Dhmvi* 1&4, 165, 166* 167* 169* 170^ 

MJZ, Z76, 

lodm Bhaiitnka, Chaintya ruJetp 475 k 
Indra Prtcbdihakarftffl* RBahtmkiita king, 
stm of Dantivanuflii, 1$ t. 

Indrmji* Bhagavankl, 94* 9J* toB, icj^, tio* 
zji £L 1* 796. 

IndrayuTnan, CbljuLys feudatory, 109. 
Indxaytcmsjip Ginga ting, PurJc plates of* 
19. 

IndraVStr river* to, 579^ 
tndclyanl rivet, 11. 

Indrayudha, ruler, z6j, 367. 

Induldri Annay-adfiva, son cif Gannnyi, 
MaAspradMm, 641, 641T 643, 66a, 
IndulOri Gwinaya, commander mnd mitJ- 
iter, 66z, 674. 

InduJ6ri Soms, MahdprMAJfsa, general and 
minister under Ganapad, 60Ji 60B, 610, 
661. 

Indus liver, iS* iij. 

Indus valky culrure, 71B-19. 

Industry^ Stt Trade and Commerce- 
Ingupigc* temple ar, ^69+ 

IrkKripriona, xm, 9, 11, a?, 19. jo, 3a, J9f 


4 J. 4 *. 47 * 18, 60, 68, 7 ** 7 *. 

17J, *T0, 1 * 4 , J26, j27-fi, ijd. J 34 , J04. 

Inscriptions, Buddhism and, 14a, 

— Oiafukyas and, 517* 519, 315-6: tr# aiio 
under Chalukyas. 

— cLfoiiology and, 9J* leo, 106 paftim. 

— tangua^ of* 76. 

— Nabataean, ma* 

— Pcraiaci Achaeinenid, tS. 

— Tclugu, 691-1. 

tiint places by name, and under 
dynasties. 

Iramipidi or Rafpvp^, 4^, 

Irimautigarida, Cb^ukja crown prince* 
481- 

Ifiva No}amhidhiraja, Nojamba FaBava 
ebieftain, ^25. 

va^bc^anga, Satyairaya, CM|ukya cfown 
prince and kter nilet* 6i* 317* 311, 311, 
| 23 -y. 446. 

— dtle of, 31 j. 

Irrigation and wter supplies, 9, 677-So. 

— tanks, reservoirs* Ate.* 9* 78^ 368, 414* 

4 Ji--> JIT- 5 ^r- n 7 u ^So- 

IrugBjyan, J41, 341. 

Irugappa KCti Nayaka, 681, 

Tnitngak, ruler* 360. 

*l^amlp Muslim histrariari, IJi, JS4+ fiji^ 
635.636. 

Islam, Arabs and, 307; m z/jo Delbij and 
Moslem rulers by name, 
liana, 136. 

Uvorip scholar and author, 688, 690* 691^ 

— Bcithpur inscriptions of, 680 . 

I/Zd^faf* 691 fl. 

Imgl, temple of* 736, 737, 738-9. 

Iyengar, P, T* Siintvaaa, 76 m 1. 

JagaddiLla Soman^cha, Jalna author, 449. 
JagaddCTa, niicr of Malwi* son of Udnya' 
diiyi* 360* 361-3, 

Jagadd^a, Paramlra prince, 381* 383. 
Jagaddeva, BintSrm chieftainp 377. 
Jagaddrva, commander, 3 86. 

Jagaddeva* alayct of King Bijrala* 46 Zh 
JagadekamatLa L Jir Jayasiniba I- 
jagadekamaiia 11, Chajukya king, 17^-4, 

1738 379 p 459. 

— teacher of* 448 h 

— tides of, 373. 

Jagadekamaiia 111, Chftiukya king (formerly 
Kalaehuri)* 377-8# 

JagBlipl Oahgaya, aiitbor, 691. 

JagattyiigiLp Risbtraku^t prince, 281^ z8j, 
Z9Z, Z97. 

Jabk, gencnil of Bhilliiiift V, 313. 

Jahlrana, Ifidava minister, 345, 3^67, 
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j&hlfLfUi;, of, j4r, ^70, 

ykr/vm^tl Lf/wMlVtfirf 67- 

Jainiaiii and 60p 70^ 114, I 4 ^“ 2 i 

144 n. 4. 196, 143, ^44, 17^. afip, zS^ 

50J, 306. joy, 5M. 419. 43^ 419, 

440* 443, 44&1 448^ 4^^ 4 & 4 i 46% 

47jp joo, 365, SM. 7 ^^. 71^* 75 J. 
737 - 

— zBj, 305* 

— fl4t and, 77^-3’ 

— gtnciab. 

^ Hindiiiim and, z8q. 

— UtentiMC nfi MJ# 5 ^ 3 - 3 ^ 4 * 443 i 44 ^p 
4JI, 46Z. SOI, 31Z. 

— iwitMlcricf, 3^6; j/nff Jiamstcnca* 

— laints^ 315« 

— jj9//«Jir40fl;d, jQz, 4^1- 

— QcniJpiurcs ofx 7J7-9* 

— shrifica, 43^. 7^3- 

— temples, ^30^ 137, z 44 i 369, 47 3 ^ S^i 
jSS* 7Z4S fti Tempk*. 

— tTB^tk>ci and, jij, 

— Jm aitft Ba^sdi; 

Jainapeabhu^ri, 

JaiMpUa, Yftdiva king. Su Jwmgir 
Yfildava king. 

Jaitrap^, Yadava general pud minister, 
jBi, yz5. jz8 n. i, ^39. 

Jaitrasidiha^ general of BhiUama V, 3 Si, 
316. 

Jaitngi, or Jaitrapila, T, Kakchud nder, 

S 95 i 

Jaicugi, Jaltfipalp, Yfldava king, ji j, 

51, gyS, fioD. 

Joitugl, Hoyaala prlace, j&t. 

Jpitugi, Yflda^ra prince, son of Siiiiliansi, 
345 and n. 1. 

Jaitugi, Yadflvn geoeial. 313, J26. jaB and 

n. 5, 

Jaitugideva, king of ^^alwa, 54?-^ 
JiiitugJdeviL, Konkanflrhokfftvajti, 
hara niler, 34^1+ 

J Italia or Jajatra, king:^ J40j 54^^+ 

Jljalk 11, rukr of Chlumsgadb* j4p. 
Jakavve, RishirakQra princess, CMukyit 
queen, jio, 333, Jie. 
akikaiaduvip Chafukya queen, 369. 
akkimayya, Brlhinaji* 443^ 

; pJaJ^ud-DiD KlialjL Sgi "Ak-yd^DinKhfllli- 
Jalna HiJb, tbe^ 

^ amuna rlvcr^ r 13* 

_ anabii, 371, 
anamejaya^ king, ii 7 h 
jananflihii of Dfaira, Paramlra pnnee, 494- 
Jamp^^ 1* 6, S3 ^‘± 44-'4?i 4^^ *7^' 

^ dciinitiofi of* 23. 44- 


Stla- 


fanitiia, gcocraJ, 344. 

imdEbapiiri., j6j, 36^: Bezw 3 di+ 

anna, pQCt» 44$. 

Jaiusigadfva (1), Gan^apendffra, Kayastha 
chief. 6 il, 6t 3, 6ia. 6ai, 6 ei, 614-!^ 
*^ 7 - 

J anni gadlva 11+ Kayaadia i!iikf+ 6^9^ 

Jflta Bhima, Telugu Cho^ niler^ 

4S3, 4$iS-7, 4BS* 4S9. 

3+ 16, 30, 144 and lu 4, 748, 749 
and Di 5^ 771 ■ 

— Mah^'a/mAat 7^0^ 

— Sha^-DtmJ^ 

— 76^^-7Ph 

Jj^avramian Sundaia P 2 ridya 1 * riilex+ 344+ 
(SiSp 613, 6 J 4 i 614. 

— co-regent cm, 624^ 

Jaravarman ^undara Pmidya. 11 , nilcfp 63 Zh 
J ayabhata 1 II+ Gurjara king, ^31, 15 3. 
Jayaehandra, king of Kananj, 3i6, 317. 
|pyadtmaii, KarddHtnaka, kingj, father of 
Hudmdlinan, 9J»9^i 106, iio^ Uij 129. 
Jayakaroa, Cha}uk7a pdnCc, 369. 

Jayakcii+ Kidamba rider of the Koftkati, 

547* 

Jayakeii U, Kadamha nder of Goa, 547, 
351+ 361, 362* 363. 369^ 374* 

— coinsof, Boj. 

JmyaJusiJ, Kadimba prince (in ii?8)j 
401, 

jayakeii, of the Manala &ml[y, 35 z« 
jayakeityarasi, Rflshtrakiita filler^ 402+ 
Jfiyana, author, £90. 

JayantspSK ki^ of Jogai, J71. 

Jayantafiimha, cSalnkya king^ 333, 
Jayfliidpnra, 374 + 378-9p 5®^! 

Banavisi. 

Jayapa, Kakatlyi corairLandcr, 616-17. 

.— Nnitaratn^aU of, 617. 

Jnyajflja, HastirrakGfa ruler, 189. 

Jayid^o, CMJukym king, 190 n, Th 
jpyasmiha I, Cbajukya empciur, 473^ 51I. 
Jayasimha 11 + called Jagadckamalia 1 , 
Cbfljukya ruler, 6a, 3i3*3^^3^« 313 * 3 ^^- 

I 373. 391 . 394 . 489^ 

— coins of+ Ipz- 

— Mlraj plates of, 516, jaj, 319. 

— tides of, 527- 

Jayaslmha 11 + &arTaajdd±ii+ Eaiteni Oiaju- 
tya kiiiE 706^18)+ 473 v 
J ayasimha 111 , S^inganaji, 6^lukya ndei, 

34 ). 114 . 331 * 3 ST^- 

— dties of, JJ7. 

Jayasidiha, Kalartiuri king, 7 p8. 

Jayasiipha, Paramflra nJtr, 339-40. 
Jayasimha, mkr of MlliTi (f. tojJ-9)+ 
119 - 4 ^' 
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Jay&tiiithflj ot Siuga, CM(ukyi prlcL££ dud 
rutcf, brother of Sam^¥dj^ II, 547, 541^, 

JftyuiiTihA^ CM[iikya ^uud. 33^^ 
JiyasimhavfllUbhUr kingdom of, azo^ 
Jiyiavil, K. 6 ^ u. &, 74, Sq^ 87^^ 10a il i* 
105 Tu 1, 106, 151, iji m I, ijz n. 
154 flllid CL x6z and fU 163, and 
n. t, 167^ i 32 n. no and 4, 151 
and iL Ip 

jayfingd, bartic of Mud^kka^ nnd, 341, 
JejakabbuktL Stw Bundelkhaod. 

Jejiogtir OistrKt:^ 2|8. 
jEmafaBd, Jji* 4J4- 

JcsrilptSw. comremmitit o£ Ga^pati^ 607-B. 
Jeweller^', 139, 144. 

— ChSjukyu and, 417^8* 

Jhifli of Kara, gcncmlp 644—J- 
JKflnjhftp princcp 517 a. i, 

Jinanhandra, Coiiar^ poet* JI4. 

Jmascru^ authorp of, 179. 

— 3x3* 
jMaar^ip a p£kfptiia^ 441^ 

J ndua^am handar, 
jAlac^varap poet, 371. 

— works of, J7T, J73. 

/tt^Wp the, 01, 571. J71, 
JridniiivajihiMysL 144. 

jogalihembip. board of coina at^ gip 95* 93* 
793 

Jogama, Kalacburi king, 4^6, 457, 
Jojo^^wdsa or Jogamarai:^, of the SDrya^ 
vanddp $69. 

] oshi* Dr M,* tL 
fjshi, Sp N., J04 fu 3. 
oyidevap Yfidava geoetal, 550, 
pyLtnaiB^ 414, 

, oyimiyya^ 384^ 

nmnd rircr, 164, ^70, 187, jogi. 

, iinaid^ Anb goTcraor of 5 indh. 234. 

nng, Nawab 'Ali Ya’s^r Jr# Bahadur^ 
JiiuMr^ Buddhist anaaciy at, 197^ 

— inacriptkrm at, gft, 137, i^B, 

Jtistin, Roman h^oiiaii, 

Juti^ya Reddi, iaAa, 658. 

Juttjga^ temple at, 639. 

Ka'biJ, 710” i. 

K2ehap son of BuddharijAp 
Kachaya Reddi, 6lz el 1. 

Kd^mboii, 8. 

Kadamhaa, dynasty of thCp 4^, 60p it^p 1S7, 
ifla. If I, 105, 2Q«* 111, j6i, 547, ^ jfi. 

— coin* of, Sno, Baj, 

— HangaUofp 171, jjS. 

4— priuncss, tBo. 

KapdJcvdd, shrine at, 371^ 


Kadpartl, ^79. 

KM»vi (Kidwa) dTCTj 10. 

Kagitnogcyiirp battle at, 175* 

Klgln] or KEgni or 1 "ind{kr tircr, n, 61, 
Kakati Rudra. RudradCTa^ Kikatlya 
king. 

KakaiiSp the^ 380. 

Kakatiyas, dynasty of the, j&p ftjp 332, 
576-7, j8i, fxB d., 344, 1^5, 5^7-8p 
373 - 7 * 5 . 73 Jr 


— army of^ 

— D^nkyas, Westetu, and. 578 If. 

— coins of, Sn j—6^+ 

— goveromeoi under, 670-7. 

— tEisignia of, 

— kings, 669-71- 

— military insdtutions^ 666-7a, 

— ministcn of* 671- 

— pfincea, 706, 

— tjagilificatiocil of kingghip* 671-1. 

— Siihiiiua and, yjB—9. 

— W^arangd* of* ^73, 375-715. 

Kikula* in Gulf of S tnin_ 140^ 

KakkulSp king* 540 and n, 1^ 541. 
Kibtjtadiavajinan^ Kadamhi mlcrp iSd^ 

— inscripdoa of* i- 

Kakka 11, nephew of Kbg Kho0ga (r. 
972)p 520. 

KfllarJitiris (Kabdiuryas), dynasty of thCp 
^tq, 577, 578, 580. 381, 
439.3?a.52T, 315* 708*755* 

—^bimiief of, 457, 


— mins of* 801* 805. 

of name, 436. 

— ioscriptions of* ito. 

— Kalya^ ofp 456-^8. 

— &It& HflOiaya lamily* 

Kakkampa Pattavardhanfl, general* 472-5. 
Kjiianjanip 457, 

Kalapa Niyaka, 60&. 

Kakfaurk. Jiv Kalarhurlr 
KakiTarBui, 3tg, 

Kalidisa. poet, 19. jo, ji. 31, 34, 176 
and n, 177, 17*, iSi n, t, 193, too, 

*4^ J4J. 4J*i M- 

— ASaJavi^J^m/int ofp 14, 71, 117. 

— Afij^baJata of, 176, 200. 

— liaghffaJH^A a m 3, iDj* 244. 

Kllidasa 500 of Madhuvamaa, 396- 
KsUdindi, 334. 337, 

— battli: at. 33J, 490. 

— shrinct at, joa. 

— Siva temple at, 334. 

Kallnga, 16, aB. jo, 6B. 69, 71. 

118. 21 j, 2j|, j 6 j, 374,4*1, 491, 6 aj’ 4 , 
807, 613, 6i8, 

— eaptials qf, j*, jj. 
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K?iHjiga, Chech of, 115,15a. 

— Klmccvda, king: Sa Kharevek. 

Kallngas (Cilingac}. the. 17, ig^io, 31, 

608, 609. 

— brati-chca. 19- 
“ king of* 69, 89. 

Kalifii^fiMipparai:^, Tamil po™, 54S- 
KalinjdJ:, fort of, 193, ^95- 
KlUyabiill^ Yadavt mkr, 519. yai. 
Kaliyamm^ Z37, 144- 

Kaikna. murd'cr 416. 

Kalpi (Kalapriya)^ 309. 

Kalukink chiefs, 6^4“!. r ^3^. ^33- 
Kalyli^aTarm^ Vfikitaica mJei, 16166. 
Kalyani (XfllyfiQAp Kalyas)* 34, 43. yK 
6i-6ap 63. 104, t2j> 3^^ 330i 348. 
366. yjD, 374, >78. SM. 3^3* J7?. 7y. 

— Kalachurh 456—68; m tf/fo Kala- 
chum, 

KaJyipapuram, 356, 348^ 

Kaiyanapoii, 105- 

h-iLCiiAp Irfl riysi cociucLaiid'CX'j. 5 7 7 594. 

KAmadeva, Kadamba mler, 377- 
Ksmadeva. Mahinwiidaleivarap Yada^'a 
feudatory, 3S1, *54, 5 2jp 
Katnfisdevi, J54. 

Kd^otuidAa^ 7PQ. 

Kimas^i, trife of Erjm jSo- 
Ka/naiMtra^ + 

Kaitibaima. 384- 

Katnbba, Rishtratufa king, 231. 
KarnTTianldu^ 607. 

Kammapip Barnm, 416. 

Aitmp^, 399, 4^30^ *74- 
336, 54^« 

— kingdom CFf, 6 3 2. 

Kaitipilitaya, 

Karutresc {Cankraae) language aod litera¬ 
ture. ufiv Kannada 

Ka£iau)p 263, 2*4, 167, i*&. ^*9* 2^6, 

i87. Ji7. S09‘ 

Kai)c(h}agin-Beigal4 village, 386- 

— tcmpici at, 440. 

KancfaaJadevT, Chajukya queen, 331. 
KMchl, a6, ai9i 211, 214, 119^ ^^4 ^ 

*7t. 194, 337i J47» 48J. 487t 578, 

379, 604, 6dS, 6iq* ill, *t8, 619. 648, 
630, 

— little at, 6yo, 

— Kad'^3?ctti of, 110, iii. 

— P^dlava kingdoin of, 159, aaii aaS, 
131, 

— tempkfi atp izt, 293 p J79. 734 - 
KificJitpur^En}, 54* ii7p ai fi» 21% ^13. ^*4- 

— inseriptioa at, caS- 
Kindai^ 343. 

Karvdarh^ aki^dri^ 338. 


KanduJcuri 477* 

KandQr. Gbod^dkyii. 

Kane, P* V., 121, 243 and n. 2. 
Kaxigavarmanp Kadamba king, i7xaad n. 1. 
Kaj^hpu Kfiahnap Sitavihana king, 
Kanhett [Kaobagin, KxLftti^agiri)^ 7, la* 
and m 3, 50^. 

— inscitptioiia at, 35-34^ 5®- I04. tij, 
iSo n. 1. 

Kanbbka, Saka king. i±y and n. 3. 

Kannada (l^wweH;) linguagc and limca- 
tuie, f. M3i i4f>f 143-*^ ^3°. ^79* M3“^4^ 
JiTi 597» 399. 439^ 

70T, 

Kanjiama-Deva, Kakchuiy'a king, 4J*- 
Kannap%, 321. 

Kammi: NAyaka, AinAaprudAdHa, 612. 
Kannara, Chalukya ptlnee, 483-4^ 

Kinnaia, Yldava rukr, 465* 

Kan^gaLa, 563. 

Kanti, jama poetess, 447. 

FCaiivas, tbCp 72, 0t, &6* 87* 89. 
130,151, 

— chronology and, 84, 86, 87. 

— Sii uto lOiivayartaa, 

KapTr^yanaa, dynasty of the, 87, 90. 

K^yalEubja, j8, 

Kapaya Ni^pka, 658. 

KapakLun, ailAhitra king, 33. 

Kani^ilad, 346- 

Karahataka (Karad, Karhad}, 7,^ ii:, t?. 
30, 52, jD^, yi 2 . 

Klnikdl AmmaJ, Saiv* woman devotee, 
43J‘ 

Katajaka, village, 95. 

■fer^nener (xoyal ceosors), 4*7. *7S^ *7*- 
KflTfljwj (vUI^ aecountaiitt), 137, 373^ 
Kamiaa of fl^vid, the, 431+ 

Kaztipard S^raya Red^i. *^1- 
Karddamekaa, the, 129, 

— niardagc of a queen of* 108* 109. 

— Jff iiisa Chastana, 

Kachail Stt KarahJlalca. 

Kkdmnagar, 9, 

Karkazaia, Dhulia pktes oft 37.^ 

Kazkka (KarkkaiijaJ* Rlahtmkuta mkr* 
ion of GovLoda I 700-13}* aji. 

— sons of, 251* 

Karkka, RAshfrakiifa ruler of Gukttt, 
nouain regent Amoghavatsha 1 (c. 
A.&. 814). i7i* 273> 5^74. ^76"7 i 2 7* *i- 2i 
177 n. 1, 278. 

KaikU 11 (Kakka), RJshpaku^a emperor, 
nephew of Kbuf^ fy- a.d. 972), 19!^ 
300, 3 20, 3ii . 

— d^eat of* 299. 

— titles 29S, 3io« 
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TI, Rijhfnkufi ruler of Southern 
Gujailt {/; a^Dh 757), n* r, ij8 and 

D. £. 

- 8005 of, 

KAtIc, 14}. 

-—£Junijd 718, jiQ, 73r, 716 ibfid n. t, 

718, 741, 777, 778. 

— sexUptura at, 156, 765, 

Kunlx^fhm, 1^. 

Kancu^ Halhaya niter of Plhalip | ^40. 

Kaoxa, VidAVA pdocc, f 
Kanxaplri'a, Author^ 447^ 448. 

•— of, 44^+ 

KACciitA (Kaoixcbc country), 8 , 40-4^. 

45 - 

two KmrtiiAtiUp 40. 

^—Jw fiix KuntolA- 

KAmAfak (KArpAtaka)^ 17^ 19 tp i<a% At6^ 
ijo, ZJ4 ti, j. zyj, 45(. JJ9, 299. 
jfi9, 4S8, f 16. jia, J17, j ja. 7J4. 

— Kiidiunb« kinj;doni of, ijg; Jtt alat 
KAdimljAS. 

-ITKCf oy of^ 54IL, 

— S^jihs KAmikdA; KuntAk. 

Karq^^p thc^ 17^ 559, ^40; set ais& ChAju^ 

kyos. 

Kamil], coppcr^plxtc grants and^ 119^10, 
xzo n. ±, Azi, Z44. 

KitTavIrya ArpiDA, Haihays kiog^ 416. 
Kirttavirya 1, ruler, ChalakyA 

feudatory-p jit, 111. 

Kanravirya lU, Ratta chief, 575* 
KlrttikcyAp son of i\vA^ 20^, At^, 117^ 419^ 
442. 

KAnisha, 

KSsdJ (Kapi^) rivcr» 

KA^^jAyyA-NiyakA, minister of BiJ jala, 467^ 
Kaahmir. 4;ip 451, 

KAAtputTA BhAgabhadrA, ^ni^gA klng^ t zd^l. 

Kara, KAkatiya genenip 195-4. 

Kaib, of the Recbcr^lA &c^y, 177 n. 2. 
Katarc, Dr.^ 79^. 

14. 

KaJkal^ 14;. 

Kathiawar (SuzishtiA), 69, li6 and ru 1, 
160^ [74^ 178; Its aistf Gimir. 

K(t/k^antsd£^ii^ gp, 

KAttem, fort At, 477. 

KAtiiyftn^ Cfafljukya ndetp ^31^ 

KAttiyira, chief in BAtiat^i, 266. 
Kicy&yAni4 graramflriAnp 34, ^8^ 

Knt^'^yanA, Vaki^a gcneiAJ, 179. 

KAtyeta, Chltukya ruler, lyr. 

KiUiJftatiitmisAfitSfli'fl, l66» 

KauptJLayAptira (Kuti^ina)^ 14, 14, 14; ire 
Aise Vidarbhiu 
Kau^lmbi, tyt. 


Kau^imbl, battle near, 163 + 

Kanthem plateSp ^aZp ^a^-^p ^81, 193. 
KaiililyA, tninlater and author, 69, iji + 

155 Q- n 

Arikaidf^rei^ I4, J4, 57, 69^ 

nn. 1, 3, 399. 

Ka¥Ana or KavaosiyTA, Datld^JlBiyAkd^ 
Kalachud feudatory, 466. 

Kaveri (Kbaberoff) river, 17, 20, 41. 

KaLta (l^etaka), battle 1^, z^q. 
Kim-CkaAr^rariinj 688_ 

KavifSjamdfg^, 40-41. 

— [by Nfiparanga), 4C^-4i. i4J- 
KavI^vaia MahcsvAracharyiip author and 
Asirologcr^ 1^91. 

KavitaviliAA, 4474 

K 4 ijamfmdefts&, 44* 17A m j, 17$ ru r« 
4ZJ, 6B9, 497-9. 

KilyastbaSp dynasty of the, 619^ ^zy, 426, 
638-9, 643, 6j9. 443, 479. 

Kazlp^ta^ Inscripttona at, 33Z, 58a, jBi^ 
K^diiA Sakti, £aivA mcrtic, 70 
Keith, A. B., 146 m 1, ] 78 It z, z4j nn. t, 4. 
Kelbana. ChfihionlSna^ king of Naddul^ 

Kendur p]atEa> zz8, 233, 

Kennedy,—, loi. 

Keraln^ king qf, ryp-l, 294. 

Keteya PadmarASa, 430. 

Kern, —, chronology andp 86. 

£>ni> jiiTii yaka, 404, 

Kdsax'Af son of Jahlana, 

Keiavm, sOri of KalidSaa, 343, 

KC^va Civui;|^A, of the Goduva fanrily, 

K-EiavA AlihAjaaip minfscer of Kamadevap 
38¥. 

KEiavadeva, Kalukada chief, 63Z, 653+ 
Kdavai-Ocvi (KdEnwyya)* governor under 
Bipjala, 466, 467. 

Kc^vadeva, Vidava general^ 

KeiAVAfAja^ MArathi Author^ 372^ 

KKi, ChalukyA gcocnil, 343, 467, 

KEikaia, ChiJulcyA gcdciai and governor, 
374f 410* 4 ^^, 4SSp 460- 

Keiiiait SilihaiA, ndcr of the Konkai?, 346- 

K£ta 11, son of Ek>ddA BhTma, 394. 
K^tabdevi, Ch^ukya ipiecn^ 349j 368, 421. 
KEtana, Author, 603 n. 1, 699, 
KhadgasirtihAp comrnander of Ganapati, 
60 7-8. 

Khakhara^as (Kshmharafas), the, 79, 83, 
92, 94, ma-3, 105-6, izj, 

Khsjjis, thcp and their empire, 333, $36. 
Khamdanaga, MahaserApatj, 130. 

Khan^ Dr. Yusul Husain, vt 
Aila^^ 48. 
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Xliinvcla (KhalrFtk), Cbcti king of 
Kalingji, 77i 90, ii6p 117, tiS, t4±. 

— chronolaf^ and* 89, 

— HArhiguinpha injMicipEJoQ of, 

68* 73, 7&, Si and n. j. 87* 88* 89* 
IT|. 

mscriptjoii at* 59, 

KiiatiyaSp thCp 8 k 
48^ 

Kboli^van, Y^darn Bfalioiiii gefwral and 
feudatory of SimbaQa, y^jp ^56. 

Ht. 3 ? 7 * 567^ 

Kioffiga, Riaht^akfita kingj aoi* 397^8,3 an, 
j^usniu n, RcJikn king, p^ikkciin il amip 
2d4* 21Z* 317. 

Khusrau, Atok, lustorlaii* ag* 646 tL 1, 
6; I and n. i* 6 ^ 3 . 

Kfemran Kb^, 65 l-i| 653. 

Khwaja Hajl, 64j- 

Kklhom, — 9* 48. 93 CL li iij o, j, ato 
n. 3* aiy Tu 3* 144* 3 «. 5 J 5 n. 7-453 5 - 

Kilakila counify* 134 
KiiananuTa^ of, 3B2. 

Kirij* Sariibhti, 7Q7* 

KlrliAMmtt£t 134 ^Si 53"^ fi. i* 317* 
KtrtiviuiTkadcvi, Kadunba ruler, 5J5. 
Klrtd-varman I, Chajukya (Badlmi) king, 
208-9* 

Kirtd-Tafm&n IT, Cfealukya (BddJnii) em¬ 
peror, 4qp 61* iiS* 229, 150-1, i54- ^ 31 * 
256* 130* 234 and m i* 

7 J 4 . 

Kwihan. Nayak* 658. 

KishkindbaL-guhi, 4- 
Kistna taver. Sit K^isbria river. 

Kiftukidi 35 ^' 

-— ruler of: m AfckSdcvl. 

Kisuvolal. Sti Fatudakal. 

KituLp —j6+ 

Koina river* ii, 

Kokkala (Kokaila), Cbedi king, 181* 186. 
Kakkaila* king, :;4i. 

Kqkkaragonda* 5?}. 

Kokkilip Chaluk^ nilcr. 475-4 
Kolani GanaparldcFa, author* Sfpaya^^tudra 
of, 593. 

Kolani K^^^idvadeva, Koknu chief. 607. 
Kolani Rudradeva, pr^k^ and author, 
£90. 

KoUfiu (EUorc. Saraarpuri), £qS* ^07, £08* 

£62. 

—chiefs of* £01* £07* 

— oonquesE of, £07"^- 
Kolor Diatricf (NangiliJ* 

KoLbapux (Kolapura, KotEapOm), 59-40, 
154. 5 ^ 7 * BJt J 4 «- 


Kolhlpur, coins at* 133-4 

— fcudaioriet and, 79 7-8- 
KoUagiri, 17. 

Kdllipura Mabalak^limi, i^^orshJp ofp 439* 

441—a. 

KoHuu lake. Stt Cabir Ukc. 

Kollipara, ptatea at, 504, 306* 307* 3 o 3+ 
KoUipSkai. Si* Kul|^. 

KollQr* 591. 

— inscriptuio at* 591-1. 

499—30Oh 

Konmn Mutka* merchant* 434 
Kondai (KoqdapsdJI)* 3^5. S ® J- 

— battle of, 344 

Kondanc, 717* 71S, 718, 744, 7£3. 

— CAdfr^ifeava at, 717- 718* 7^^. 

474 394 J94i 

m-J- 

Koodspvdi Sii Ko^[^. 

Koodapur, 144 7^8 lU 2, 729* 775* 776* 
777. 778. 

Kond^y* Dcrar* feudatory, 179, 
Kood^ya Preggeda, 619. 

Koakan or KookW* 34-3?. 5^- 
200, 209* 2TO* 113. 2J9, 5^^7i 55^» 
yi2p 346, SJt* 378* 579 

— decimal system and, 51-3 in 
—^ Northern, 94^ 1S7, 

— nilcjs of, 546. 

— seven divaiona ot 53- 
Konkanapura {KuatakpuniX 43- 
Ronnur inscription, 177, 

Konov, Pfofeaaor StCRp int, 116 cl 
K opbaJ (Kopanfl), 757. 73 S- 
Koppam, battle of. 558-^* 34*i 34^- 
Kappiraka.49p $0. 

Koppeni^liAga* K^dAva drief, 612* £15* 

£23* 628, £51 and ti. r. 

Koreg^n, 9. 

Komunkala* 38* 63; alls Warangal. 
Ko^atfl. 3a, 253, 

— Smitbem (Dakshipi KofaJa), £7, 131^. 
171, 108. 

Kofa SilitLfnBTnihfldfTt, CMtikya queen* 
385. 

Kopi Ch^dAyarfija, 384 
KCia Tikka, chief, 649^ 

Kopigiri, 6 s4 

— plates of, 640, £80. 

Ko|m, the* 395* 594* 39I 6 di. 

Kofikapd RRghava, 632-5* 

498. 

Kona^^aracn, in&criptioti at* 528. 

Ktanganur, 34. 

KrathakaurilWp the. J» Bhojas. 
Kji0kkirdB9iaM, the* 637, 

Kfishiia, deity* ig8* 742* 
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founder nf tlic Kalftcbims, 
Krblins, atory of^ 448, 

Kfiiima (KAohaip Sstsivihinji ktng^ 85, 87, 
HS, 14JL 

K|ishna I, RSshjrnWta Iring, zjt, ij4, 
Z57. 734- 

— Eliofa temple and, z6o-t, 

— litks of, 

Kfii^ihna II* RAshtnikut?: croptror, zio-t, 
2S0 n. I, xBi D. 1, aBjj, 3&4^ 306* 47S, 
47^, 4 ^ 0 . 481. J 09 - 
—daughter of, 

— fcadjuoriea* zSi. 

— queen of, 2S1- 

— dtlrB, iBo-i, zBt n. li 

Kflilb^ TTI, RaahfratutH cmpCfOf, l|l, 
zyz, iBj* 291 n. 2, 291* 19J-7, 295 nn. i* 
Z, IQOi |I3 p jis* jzj, 4S4, 48J* JIQ, 

VM. 517. 

-— feudatories, 298+ 

— inKTiptfcu^s and* 194, 29^. 

— loos ofp 19Z, 296-7, 

— tcmplca ftiad, 294-31» 296. 

— titles of* 293-4^ 

Kfishi^ Vickva king* 543-5, 557. 
Kfubna, Gujarat vjeemy, contemporary 
of Kzkbna 11* aBz* z 3 |* Z84. 

Kmhna* Dr, M. H., [B9 n. n 

— coins and, fiol* 802. 

K^uhni (Kistna) river, 3, j, 6, 7* p, 10-11, 
14, 13, 16, iSp z6, 27 p z 8* a9p jo* fi* 40. 
48, 36*57* 58. 61, 72,361. jzj; 

— basin ofp 4^ 

— battle of, 344. 

— length of* 

— pcopltia of* ig. 

— valley of, T5, 

Krish^-Kannarfl, SCuoa mlcr, 626 n. 3+ 
Knahnamnrti, A,, 359 n. 1. 

K^h^ia£i[a* Kakchuri king^ 210, 456. 
Krishnaraop B, V^, 471 p 504 m 1. 
Krislmaveni rietr, Sft Kiishn^, 
Kshaharfttas, the. Jir Kbakharatis. 
Kshstnipa^ (or Satrapas}, the, 74, 93» 95, 
loip ia4p TiOp Ill, 113* 114 and cl z, 
T3T, 152, 154, 142. iS6p i6g, t6ip 17T, 
172, 173* 175. 

— coins of, inlp 161 and n, i* *73 n, i. 

“ Guptas and* T77. 

'— joint ruk Mdrung* 95-96. 

^$^1,117,141. 

’—asirsipai femilics, iij. 

Kshatriyas (K^tfiyas), the, 68, 80* Bi, 
Til, TsG, 199. IJS, 309, JSt, J67* 639- 
Xshnma dr KsbetDAsura, king, 611. 
Kshemendfa, BrJ^kaikusini^ftti, of, 145* 
KubattiLr, 43. 


Kubera, king of Devat^htrs, x6i. 
Kuchena Freggeda* 619. 

Kudall, 542; IM tilia Kudal-Sangaman. 
KOdal'^angamaji (MudakkApj)* 343* 345, 


49 ^ 


— battle of* 341-31 346. 

— temple at, 424 

Kudepa SLcL* Idng of Kailibga, 1 1B. 
Ku^ta^ 442. 

— Inscripcions at, 459. 

— temple at* 426, 

KndUfoa (KCdOru), 56, 37. 

KukunZp tz 6 and n. 5. 

Ahiapanwr^^ 6, 7. 

Kul^khflni* MaravarmfitHp 6a 8, 651, 
Kidottunga 1 , Ralendra Ch6|a king, 3 58, 
339. J 44 ~J 9 M 7 - 8 p 3 S«P JStp » 3 p 354 * 

356-7, 359. 365. 3*6, 494, 495. joi, 6*°- 

— inscription of* 544-5. 

— sons uf, i}6. 

Xulommga II, Rfij^dra (lUjarfijajp Chaju- 
kya-Choln emperot, jjB, 494, jgtp 592, 


KuJottui^ga. Ill, C!h6ja empenir, 461, 600^ 
605, 604, 

Kidottiihga-Chodadeva ChelliLr plates 
of, 9r 

Kulpak CKoPipikkal, Koljlpake)* 62 and 
^ 3 ^U 330 p JBJ- 

— fort of, 455, 341, 491. 

Kuenani* 565. 

Kimmrii Jayakarniidcva., Chajnkya prince, 

370. 

Kutnata Rama, 652. 

Kumlra RirEoMtha, 662. 

Kanarese liter¬ 
ary work, 652. 

Kumflra Rudrad£va, Kikarlyia crown 
prince, 634, 635, 63S, 658, 64K 
Kunmra R^rad£vmp son of ^iarayn Sihini. 
693* 694. 

Kuttisra Tailapa, 570. 

Kutnacagypta Gupta king, 166, 178, j8|* 

Kiimflraswami Sumaplliil, 6ia IL 2. 
Kutnlrtia* 507. 

Kucnara-vlilmu H, king^ ChendaJilf plates 
of*4B. 

Kuimb-^ Sv Colalr. 


Kudd^k^dcvl, Chedi princess and RAshfia- 
kum queen, 281, 292- 
Kufidama* Mandalihat 119. 

Knndarrura^a (Kundainayan)^ Ch^ukyS 
groecaJ and feudatory* 313* 317* 32Bp 

KundimbikJ* Kftkatlya princeis* 599. 
Knndavii, Cbilukya queen, 486, 48$+ 



INDEX 


Kundi, 34. 

(Kau^i^iiiyapiira), 4, 34+ 

Kun4iva$«ka, 143. 

Att^j (holy pQclf), 9, iQ, 

Kiinfaradaiit 16. 

Kiiikumadcvl, QiA|ijky;i princess, 2^7^ 
1J4-5. 244 - 

Kuntftla {KamitaJr, Karnsfa, Sonthcin 
MahAfishua), 17^ 4^-44, 

n. 1. t7i, 174, i8o» 187,188, iCK3, 

— lords of^ 17a. 

— M^ryns and^ 6B. 

^ Vikal^kss And, 177^ 175, tS6. 

— Jw ah& Kjaxf;!!^!. 

KuntHla SvltikajiiJ [SAta-karn E)^ Sita^ahana 
king, g iTi, lai. 

KuntMs, thc^ 558, 

Kiiotis^ tkej 14. 

Kupajrm (Kuppvna), daughter of N^rfi- 
ysna HhattA, 540, 4^t, 

KuppagaddCp J29. 

— %ht at^ 519. 

Kuppuswomy lyeogaii G. R., 46E. 
Kuxhatti, inpcTiptkrna at, 44P, 

Kunig^u^ m£cdptioi:i^ at, 4|f, 439. 
KurnETUfi, 416. 

Kuiuniultir^ barde of, 604* 

Kurundaka (Kunindwad), 6a, a86. 
Kufihai^as, thc^ Ii J®* ^^5?- 

KuBumAyudhA T, Mudugopd^ Chd]ukya 
rhirf, 4^1, yo9. 

LAcbchAlaJevI, CtiH^ukya queen, uf Some- 
fivani 352, 441, 

LacAte, Pmfu^&of Felix, 143 and £l t. 
J^'uAaj (rajlfnAarX 44- 
Lftklmni^ inscrtpttpn at, 397, 

Lflkshmiiafl^ shriEic ofp 408. 

TjtkshEiULna, Cbedi king, 29^, 3E9> 
Lakshmana (Laksbrnuau^ QiiL|ukya 
£>iri<;?ana>^ka^ 346, 349, 550, 352, 371. 
59^. 44J- 5S3 

LakshmAnaraja^ KaJachuri prince, 708. 
Lakshmajssa. See Lakshltmim. 
Tjkshmesyar (Ru{iktapiira)j 3 3^ 6a, 221,401^ 

— inscn’ptipns at, 237, 238, Z4i, 374. 

— tEtnplc at, 4i6, 

Laksbini, Hindu goddess, 306, 316, 761. 

1 jkshTTif, Chedi princess, wife of Pibcc 
Jflgattunga, 281, sSj, 

TaksfunT, Rashtrakuu princess, wife of 
Taila 11, 198+ 312, 517 and n- 1- 
LaktbinT^ sister of KboleAvara, j j j. 
Likihini-mflhfidevl (LakshmSdCvi), Ou|iik- 
ym queen of Vikramaditya VI, 368-9,412. 
Lflksiiml-iiiahiLdcvj, colas of, 8o|. 
Laksbmldcva, Abhir* chieftain, 341. 
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Uaksbmidcva II, Ra^ king, 3 31. 
Laksbmldeva^ Yfldava minlstfir, 343. 
Lakibmidbaia:, 448, 

Lakshmldbara, son of ELJskarichirya, 
J31, S 70 . 

T akitTiadevl, queen of Ttibhuvafiamal h- 
MalUdfva-ChotuTuihaa^lB^ 413. 

L4la.ka, daughter of, it8. 

Lambodara, S&LaTihaiia. king, 85^ tt2. 
Land, 196^ 6&6, 

— grants of* 94* 95^100* 19^, |oi, 4^, 

4Tip l6in 

— tneasum of* 438* 683. 

— rccrlanuljon olv 680-1, 

—- tflaadun and | ite i/jtder Taxation. 

— tenuie and changes under Cbitukyns of 
Kalyani, 408-to, 412. 

L^idiss* Saiva icscbcr, 704, 703« 

— of, 44T^ 

Langulini river* 58. 

L^guliyA river, 19, y8, 

LafLjlsYaram, village, Z41. 

iJEt^ (Sou±cni Gujarftc), 34, 187^ 2x3, 322^ 
3*9.47a. 509. y^3. lih 

— ruler of, 3 39. 

Latas, the, 33&. 

UtfLr (Latpilllta), 61* 130* 238, 
Lavanapras^, itiinhrcr of Rhima, JJ4-J, 
JA J)7. i3?‘ 

Law, works on flindu, 432. 

Legends, tribal odgins and, 67, 
LfAkSperihaS/, 337, 

{caves), 142* 143. 

X^dulura (Dcnduluju), 6a, 

10* 63 664-3* ^70- 

— 67P, 

Levi, Syhiiin, zi, 30, 36. 

— tribes and, 15 and n. 2, 19 a. z, 

Xaladgvi* Cbidukya queen* 552 and cl 3* 

349- 

JUf/i&UT/r, Izj* 146. 

Ul^aii Parimya (Prakrit |wcib)^ 78, 146. 
UngPLyadsni and the Ungayats, 377* 439* 
449. 456* 461, 462, 463* 464. 46S, 

yfij, 364, 367, 570, 7DZ, 711.755 

— Sm o/jTfl Vka^vism. 

Literature. 69, yS, MJ-?. ^7^. i?®* H4-5- 
146, 397* 444-SI, 687-703, 543* 730. 

— Buddhist: lee under Buddhisn. 

— ebajukyas and* 444 ff., yoi. 

— Jain; 22f mder JalnisOL 

— Kakatlyas and* 687 fL, 667^703. 

■—Konarese, 313-14, 397, fTo-t; fee e/ro 

t r^irnrtrlfl 

— Mamthi, si6p S7tp 57^- 

— philosophical ai^d thcolngkal works, 
690-1. 
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Litcnturc, PriUtm, 146. T76, 178, 

— SaJaka^ yai* 702 - 

— Soiukrit: m md^r Ssmskrit, 

— SaEaTahina^ and, 145-6. 

— itStra, 701-3.. 

— Tamil, 69+ 

— Telugu: ift mdir Tdugp, 

— typca of, G«7, fi«9. 69a, 699, 701, 

^ ioiakarana^ 70J. 

— VAkilfsika^ anti, 100+ 

— Vcdic, 144. 

— Si$ *Jf3 ETPca by name. 

Lob<^c Todifa* mscfipiioQS at* 434. 
LokAdicyiGip Ticemy of Banavi^, 306, 
L5k^lk, CbAjtikva queen* 484. 
LokAiiibii^, Chllukya quccfi^ 
I^kfunahackvl, Chijukya queeiii zzS, 128* 

22^, 2J5* 159. 7^4^ 

Lokatlniminajdi, Cbijiikya cuJet* 13 j. 
Lok^^varip dcJtj* temple tUp ^59,141. 
Lokkigundi (I^kkiiiijli}^ 398* 415* 440* 
443. Ml- 

Lijdcri, ProfcHsor —. ifi* 46 n- 718* 

761 n. 1. 

653. 

MBicaT4iiff» —T ^9 ^ ^■ 

Maccodailngflep the, 19. 

McCiindIc, —, 1 9 n. i, 10 niL a* 3* 69 n. 6, 
iDi, 106 £L 1, 107 EH. T, I* ijS n. 7h 
MJkha, a 447. 

Miiihalmicvlr mutress of Praiapanidm, 

637, 

Ni^ehalagaviioda* 416. 

MAchaya NAyaka» 6az, 663, 664. 

Maebeya Saliitii, 663. 
htadecEzic, Colonel, 7Z4. 

Midava, Chaliikya queen, Haihaya princess, 

497 

Midaya Nayaka, 6ia^ 663. 

AUdhava Ul, Vishiiukimdiii king of 
VengS, 47^ 

MAdhava* Gonga prime, 123-4- 
Mfidhava or M^dBira Niyaka* feucktory of 
GanapatJ^ 617. 

Mldhaya Mnlujaja of ihc Chaknurnttya^ 
^mlly* 6 j 7. 

^tldhavarija, son of Ke^vailfa* 317. 
MldhaTattl, king* zpa. 

MAdhavavannan I, Vah^ukuodin king* 

169, 188, 191 and n. I. 

MadhusQdana, general, son of KAJidl^ 

IMp 4 ^ 7 - 

— temple of* 419^443. 

^ladbuva, gkafiAa founded by, 419- 
itadhuvaeaM, brother-in-law of Kapikada 

Chandm, 41 


Madbuvaras, wmrrioi and statesman^ of 

1, 

iMadbya Bhzisi, 540. 

Madhya Pradesha, *5^ »SS. 1J7. *J5. 161. 
184. 189,191, aji, »ji, 2j j, 140. 

^fadhyl^Ila-Kalihga, 

Modlkl Sii^gana* audior* £66* 700. 

— wof oti polity of, 666. 

^tadixa'^ and ^tadaiimblkl* 46Z* 463. 
iMadiiijaimiiii* 447. 

^fadIas PiEsidcnCy, 3^ % 16* 40* 33Z rt 
ptissim. 

Madum, 648. 

^laduvanan* 343. 

MeigadhaOr Sontb Bihar, 71, I;t7x 

— fiflctdan ptineca of* 114-13, 117, 1x4, 

— empire of, 

Maghj kings, the, ijz, 164 □. i. 
Mflhabhairava, detty, tjt, 

the, 4* ii* 14* 17* 19, 24, 13, 

*6, #8. JP. Ji. j5, J4, n. T+ ao7. 

44 ^. 49 *. I«i. 689, 69s, 691, 696-7. 

— JamiKiie^, ij, |2, 40, 4a. 

— Kar^imparffa, z|. 

— ranapanvi, &, 33, 

133. 

hfahidco Hilb, 7. 

Mahidevn^ deity, 70, 198, 441:^ 

MaMdcTB, Kakatjya ruler, jzS and □. 4* 
n% 583^ 598 - 9 p 70^ 

— family of, 399- 

Mabadeva, ^Icr of Devagin, y 47 p 

625, 6z6, 638H 

— destent of* 6z6 n. 649. 

MahAdevB, Yada^a king, 343-^# 348 o- 4f 

J 49 . SJo. 1 ) 7 * 670. 

— corns of* H04-J, 

^fahadeva, author, ^tih^a^^idAipa of 

m- 

Mahideva, DandanAyaka of VikiamS- 
ditya 739. 

MahAdera, husband of Mummadamma, 
ICikatlya princess, 634, 641^ 
MahAdcTBiaia, ruler of F^lMiJu* 630. 
AtahAd^varA^, SOrynvamla chief, ^84^ 
Mah0dcTiHiasa,Dandanayakacif Bijiak, 376^ 

438-9- 

AfahideTi* Chajukya prmtesa, 31 j. 
ALahadevjyakka, VlrosaJva author, 449. 
AftsAdji^iaka Sxiiamia^ t6, 30, ji. 

Atakajaaat, 19J, 196, 2J7, 401, 40J, 406, 
407, 408. 

ALiki^iiniapadaJ^ 44. 

M flMklla , gencnil of Bhimn, 283. 

Alahakala, «culpior* 417. 

Mihftkila of Ujfaln, 309. 

\^ ghgkj 8 \r 3 r a._ 3^ 
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Mnk^hairspaS^ 
l60j iSlji T71, I7i. 

MahH^tA fill 207, 

— Inficrjpdons at* 20207* 20^* 209, seip, 

^ 54 . ^ 44 - 

—^ templet at* iio^ 

^fahAkScsIimT* ddty, 279, 280, 441-1. 
xMihaUgc, 37 

MiMnuj^t^y^svatiL NatiibaTya, 371» 
AfctAifAPd^di^J^ursr, ^fid. 

jMjMmautfi Tejimayya Datiids^Fi’^^p 

MoJfdmJfrar, the, 45. 7a, 135* 141. 

MakdM^^\ 23. 

MaKioE^i tiverp 5* 6^ 27. 50^ 253, 
mskdpriuIkSmil^ 392^ filB, fiip» fizZp 

fi4T:p fifilp £72. 

MthapuiiistLa, temple of, [99. 

Mahftpuru&has^ the* Htcs o£ 448^. 

Mahtivja, Chajukya klngi JOJ- 
MaMrnja, Telygu Ch-&ija prince* 4^7^ 

Odng of 1 jfi cl a, 

16ji ififi, tfip* 170. 

ififi* ifijp T70, 195, 

ifi, )fi-4ja* 7^* 79, io¥p 204* 
14a, 161, 189, 190* 274 . ^39. 

ijo, lyfi, ZJ7. 1J9, 3ifi, jjfi* jfifi* fi 45 * 

— Northern, 191* 

— Southern^ rgi. 

— Sa airtt Kuntnla. 

Mahli^^l* JaloAp 70. 

Mahamthi TranalciyirO. 88. 
htahirafhis* the^ j7p i||. 

Mahisena, deityg iSt^ ipB. 

MaliAsefiApatlal VAso. 7^9. 

KolidiarJp^is, 133^ 

MahA^vip 8, 

/rraliiiiliiriif (ddera), 304^ 399. 

£9. 

MahATlrip 76* 196^ - 79 - ^^ 5 - 
^fahiTt^^hi^ya| Jaimt mathcnitiddan* 279^ 
Mahendra* king of Ko 4 nlm tfiu 
Mfthendm, author, LlIgeAan/ra of, 772. 
^[aheIlEka mountalna^ the* 17, 18* 

32* izfi and fu 3^ 

M^eodm Falla vachAri* si7^ 

Mahcndraglri. 3. 7. 

Mahcndiagiri, king of Pishtapmi, 
MahcadrapAla* Guijata Piatlhin e-mperorp 
ififi. 

Mahendravarmon I, Palla^^a mler* aif—ifi, 
117. 

Mattcftdravajnmm TI. PatlaTamlerp 222* 213. 
Mahe^Tara-ilaiidiclhjpap 368. 

Maheivatfl Pap^tZp authotp J72. 

Mahl river* 33, 15 ?^ 

Mahidhara^ ma of I> 3 d 3 * 3r9p 51I- 

3 H 


833 

Mahipak, Gurjara king, jog. 
hiahijilljip Gurjara Piaiihlra prince^ lEfip 
187-8^ 

Mahkhinapjjaki t 4 ^- 
Mahi^marip 67+ 

Mahisba, 1S7. 

Maiandroa* Mount, in, 21. 

Miideva, YAdava general and ftudatorjr, 

54a* 550 - 

Maijakderi, Cbllukya queen, 349* 332, 
362,441. 

Mdlakmahadcvl, Cba|iLfcya meen. 369. 
Malkmba (MailamH)* wife of Betana Freg- 
gada. mmivtcr, j Bfi* jo&. 

MailSthhikil or M ailam ad^Ti, Tclugu Cb{^]a 
queen* j8i* j^gn 

Mailita, general of Bijjak, 37 j* 458, 
Mailigi^va* prince, j8fi, 5S7. 

M^nayaka, mimstjCTp of Jaitugideva, 34^. 
Makoloa (Kri^ht^iA.), rirai, i-og 22^ 37; im 
tf/fO Krishna- 

Maittakas of Vftkbhi* the, 2 ji, 255. 

MajEr Abu-R-kar *34, 63 5. 

Mja|ujTidar, Dr. R. C.* Vp gj* 

Majumdsi, S. N,, 107. 

M^kai:appi, ra^fldoQ. andp 138+ 

MakyteSvarap form of ^va, 211. 

’—temples 210. 

MsEktiteivafanitha* templet of, 210. 
MAl^ftladevt, daughter of Senabbova Roy- 
ana* Cbl|ukyi queen, 369. 
hCakksekem, 3 m 3- 

Ala|apfl, under SomCivuii IV 

380+ 

iMakpnabhA river, 11, 32* fii* 207, 323, 
M^va, kingdom of, 339^4°, 374- 5Q9- 
M 4 kvaEp the* 213* 327, 347* yjo n. i- 
M^veivam, king* 350. 

Makya. (Western Ghajs), 126 and n. /if 
Ghaia. 

Makyamaii-dcvT, Queen, 429. 

Mflkyas* the, 94, 140. 

— Solar chiefs of, 5 84. 

AlaldiveSp the, 314. 

Maiepidti, 221. 

Mali, Dfinava king* 402. 

Malichas* king of tbc NabatafiftiiJi 101* 103. 
Malik Ahmpii, 

Malik Ek-Lakhy, fijjp 
Malik Fakhr-adr-Dln jOna, Muslim gen¬ 
eral, fi44--5- 

Malik Maghul Tlkflgi, fifi^i 
Malik Na*lh KAfur. 3 $ 4 * 3 $ M ® 43 j 
647* 64BP 649. ^50. H 9 y 735 . 7 F 9 ‘ 
Malik TlmGr, fij+. 

Maliku III, Nabataean king, the Pmphif 
and, lai* 10 j- 
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MlLkbcd (Monyakb^tfl), ^97i 

i98> 199* 3 ^ 3^0, 310. 

— tcmplcji ai, ^71^ 

— J« dlrci Mliiyfllch£|&. 

I, tulcr^ 47. 

Kahatuc poctj 444. 

Mn-lla^ Vindhya chicItHin, 351^ 

Mflilam, inKniptioiu at^ 119. 

Malkna, of the MudueCmi family, j. 
MAlkpadfra, Oiijulcyi ebief^ 394^ 593. 

— Pith^umm ImcriptiaTi ofp 366* 

MaliivAdirip irjh 

— T^jdytdrjiwfi^d of, 31 

Afaill N'ayflka, 397, 

MaUidcTii, Q^|a MihiiSja, jfii* 

MalJicieva* Haihaya chiefs 5&4. 

MftUidSTa, Kiymtha chief* 647, 64!. 659. 
Mdlidcva, Tcbgu Chola mlcir, 617. 
MallidCva-ChulimiahMia* Tiibhu^ima- 

jnalta-, queen of, 423, 

MaOikifiuna, god, 139. 

^tflUikaj^una Slidmiin|:ha, 7(^5 • 
^tallikl^fu^»dcva, Kadamba prince, 369. 
hTolHk^unadeva* icmpk of, 119. 
MalUkirpunabhiLfta, Teiugu poet, 449, 695, 
694, 7^31-1, 711. 

YidaTa mlnJaicr* 345, 560, 364, 

567* 

MaDiyj RCchana, amhorj 699. 

MiiJJJyur (MakiyQO^ 255, 

Mdlugi, Yadftva king, 3x9^ yly. 
MoUngi rMallikarjima), Kalachurya prince* 
«on of fiijjsJAp 377+ 

Miltflp Phocnkiaii leniplcs at, 72n- 
Malwa, 

i«4* 191, ajj, 3564* 268. 270, 27a. i7|, 
-79, 196* Ill. j2jp 554, 153* J36-7f 
IjB-^p Ml* 

— t jl, 137, 

— in^^ions of, 173, 544, M9- 

— king of, 1B4* 162 ttpuiim. 

— WeateiOj i6t. 

— Sii dirt Avanti; Gujscit 
MaJyala, 660^1, 

— inscription *4 

MfllyiUa. the, 6|B> ^79r ^9*- 

Miiyavanc^ Mount, 29-29, 

Manogoh, tmcriptioris at, 463, 

Manalcin* genem, 294, 
iManamfttni ot Xian^ks, Rashtrakuta 
king of Sflfflbhaputa* 184, tip- 
Mdtioj&iithd^ 45*^1' 

MdMWdiiltdrma-idiirti, 131. 

MlnAVimma, Oyloocse prir^, 11B, 
\tinavlm, governor of Kfindii under 
Patlparudni, 630. 

Min&T^'a 203* 


Mantarit^ mfoitier of Btijala, 4SZ. 
Xla^ea^abhaltiarBksi, Vjsbtukun^in mlcr^ 
47 ^ 

MaT^rhin(n)a, Tclugu luehor, 449* ^^99^ 
711 * 

Mondagom* 39. 

MuidAkinf Htct, 17. 

Aftfn^/o/, 23, 4 k 47-45* 2 og^ 310 . 
Md^liAai^ ;3&* 376, 377p 593, 460, 461, 
581* 

Macdulaka (Mondaiika), SataviLhaua king, 
Ey, 112. 

LMangalariia, Cbdlukya king, 232, 
Mangalciit^ Oiafukya (Badlmi) tukr* 34* 
IC17,10a* log-ii, i|3, 234^ 43S. 

— Nerur gtant of, m* 243. 

— tfties of* 111- 

■—Jff tf/rs Mahskum: 

Muigahvedhap 460. 

Mangayirkkai^, Chob princess, 319. 
Mpfigi (Nobmbldhirllla 1 ), Nolainba king, 
478. 

Mangi, Kojamba genenJ* 281. 

Mmgi YuTaraja, VLjaja&iddhi, CtiiJukyA 
ruler, 475* 474- 

Mfini k7sumnd.in, author, Panitdhdmiiiiftd- 
Idrfra of* 113. 

MApiniangsla, 218, 

ffjrraitdra, 408—9. 

Mafkjri rircT^ j, m, 39, 41. 

Manmi Sdiya, Haihiya ehicT, 184^ 
MADoaikkiidakkarrL, 323. 

Manneni river^ 19. 

MAOneyakcfe^ 62. 

Mdmtydr, 3 fi 5 r 387* 414, 498. 

Mantrl Bh^kara, Telugu poet, figz, 693-4. 
^fjiff/i 7 >* 641^ 671, 673^ 

Afanu, LaU'S of* 207. 
hfanumft'Gannaya, by. 
Manuma-Gdo^ag^piE^ Tclogu Oiola fen- 
dftiory of Ftataparudrd, 63 b, 639, 660. 
Mdiiu-MalllE^va* TeJugu Cho|A tulcr, 63 3» 
Manuma Siddhi I, Tchigu Chuia rulet, 603, 

Ar-i^ , 

Manumfl SiddhI II fVira-GajidagufiAla)^ 
Tdugu ChoEa niJcr of Nellore, 609, 610, 
611*617* 636“7. 692, 696, 

— biotbcn of, 614, 624. 

— son of* 618. 

Manyakhepi (Milkhed), 11* 61, 271* 291* 
3id, 312, 325* 330. 

— forms of name, 61, 

— Stt ahn Alilikhed^ 

MAnyapura (ManneJ, 239, 

402. 

MArana» TcIueu poet, 664, 697; airt 
AiarAajtd^ iWajfU. 
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RiifilitiakDtii feudatory, z££. 
MBixsimha^ Gangs 196^ 197, 

^99. 374 ^ 

MAruimha H of Gang^TMi^ 3T-4. 
^UUssimgha PtabhiL, Cbijukya feudatory^ 
w and n. 427, 442. 

— daughter of, J 4 ^^■ 

M£rajilnghDja« stooc-nuAGn^ 415. 

Mari^bS^ country of, ^6. 

— ^outbern: jw Kuntda. 

Marfitbi^s, thcj j. 2 jo, 7*2, 

Marathi language, 314^ J71, 37a. 

— litctaturc, ji6p 772+ 

M^varEnan Kul^kbara, PAadyt king, 

64S, 649. 

M^tavarmari Sundora, Pii^dya ruler, 6jt. 
Maraya S&hlai, 663. 

Marco Polo, 25, jS, 60, 620 n. 1. 

Nlazhat^ 631. 

Marinos of Tyre, loy^ 

^talrtimc activides and coLoaiziitioTi of 
Indians, 140. 

AtdrAti^na 16, 17, 33, 56, 97, Ij j, 

664. 

— 2)6. 

— Xivrwati/^AJ^, jj. 

Markaodh 2j7-ft- 

MELniageSi ajip 309— to, 367. 

— chiidp 3og^in+ 

^inrcxcastep 199, 567* 

— Ifltcrcmtc umiiefjra, 174, IQ9. 

— Intermarriages, 13^, 199, 5^7. 

— Rjkfhafu, 23 i. 

bfarsbaU, Sir John, loi, 119 n« 3, iin, 111, 
l2C^ 11. i, t59- 

Mamondayyi-Nilyaka, 426, 

Marula Siddhi tif KolMpiLca, author, 449. 
Maroror, king of, 33^. 

— MfljaTM of, 32Z. 

Masalia (Moisolk, Mosak}, zt, 12^ 30, 
Maski (MusangO. ^ 39 . 144 t 77 ^- 

— battle at, 3i&^. 

ALi/^ar, 308, 40Pp 407, 41 Qw +111 4&7 p 

j6^S, 572, 707-8, 707 n* 2, 711: 

rw tf£r{? Monasterks^ 

Mathura, tdo, J24, ray, 12B, j 13,340. 
MiUibbodamma, Chajukya eourreson, 253. 
pBtr3{ia, 3, 75, 145^ 

— chronology of kings and, Rj ff. 

Matsyas, the, 31. 

Ma^ilm, inaeriptinn at, 5 So. 

Maucs, Parthian king^ 123. 

— coins oft 123- 
MaurySp script of, 142. 

Mautyaii, dynasty of the, 31-36,60, 70, 71, 
70, ii7p 150, 20S, 113, 721, 

— ■chiorvcJogy and, 84, 


S33 

hfauryas, coins of, 787. 

— downfall of empire, iji+ 

— mTasions of, 69. 

Mivtlit inscriptions at, 4@. 

Mayidavolu, inscriptions atp 27. 29. 

: Mayutakhoj^dlp 

Mayurakbin^, 277. 

MayiLcacarmadeva, 329 and tc 3. 
MayatavBrmma, king, oJviEkttdiai of, 403. 
Mechamsa, gift to tempk of, 426. 

MMa, ruler of Pok^isadfifia* 3 02. 
Mcdoinijya, ifkdpalr of Vlra-C^cwk, 498. 
Medantapura (Metta), 3 d7h 

tultf, 581, 586 and n. y* 

Medicine p treatise on, 449^ 

Megastbenes, i 0 , 69, 79. 

313. 

Megba^^kti, Satavihana king, 05, 111» 

79 ^- 

SfclaiTA, Chajukya queen, 489. 

I ^fclanlba, Cbkjukya queen, 483. 

I Mfliifibika ot Mailaj^ idllitfya princess^ 
daughter of Atohadevo, 399. 

Meikeigara, 59. 

Menander, king, 115, tip^ 122 und n. 4. 

— coins of, 112. 

Mcrutunga, PrdhAaHdkafynJdmain of, 32i“3 - 
Meyer. —, 89. 

MJncrala and mLning, Rashpakn^ ond^ 

3 ID. 

hlinshi, Pfofcssor V+ Vk, iSt, 729 n, 1, 
789, 0OI n. 4. 

Mithridates I, Parthkn king, I22, 

' Mitkddatcs lip Patihian king, 123. 
Modogalingfie, the, 19. 

Modo^ouLa (Mudgcl?)p 11, 57, 3I, 
Modubae, the, 13, 19+ 
iMoUndac, the, 19. 

Monahan, —19. 

^fDnastcrics, moaks, and nuiu, 39, 242-3, 

T 44 i T 97 . 3 °^* 5 *^- S^h 5 ^^^ 7^7 C; 

also Ckaii^; Mdi^asi Srdms^i 
tcmplca; Vx^ai. 

Moneef, Q. M., 744 0. i. 

Mongols, the, 644, 645, 

Momef-Wiliiains, —, 207. 

Mookerp, R-, 214 n. 2- 
MnrkhAnd, fore of, 237. 

Moppallc, 130, 

Motupalli or Mo^tuppalli, 38. 

Megendtap Satavahana king, in. 

Mrgendra SvAcikar^ap SAtavihana king, 83 . 
Mfigeifl, t 09 - 

Mfnikvatl, ChAlukya ptinon^, skier of 
Taiia 11 , 322-3+ 

Muchcha RjCchcrla, 577 n- a. 
Muche-NAynka, 619. 
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Mu jnklcara d vcf (KudAl-Songitlxi^Qi), 

CUD bonJc^ofj 54i» H^~3k ^ 4 ^- 

Mndciu^sa, CMIukya 589, 

Mu^v^tir ^graM&Oy 4139. 

^fgidr^md^m, 675, 7i?ci. 

AlsJrdjraAi^a, 69+ 

Mudugcrc^ 3J9. 

MugiUiainiigi, Rlvbmkuia pdisn^ iftf. 
MubammAfi bln Tu^blu^. Sh Ulu^ 
Muhommcdanism ami Musbnu, 3(17^ 
f I 4 S 5 * S 4 Jt 751 . 5JS-4, 553-6, 645, 

— Arab invHsiofiis and, 2^7^ 253, ^yS, 264. 

— invasiona of, 644 IT., 710, 

Mulomdariya, poet, 171- 
Milkkii, 6,12« ^ 6 t 116 and tL j.. 

Malfir 9 ]a of Anhiliraia, jai, 

Alnlgnjid, iiucdpdao at, 450, 

— rcjnplc in, 407. 

MilLrafa 11, Oia{iik-ya Meig^ 
Munmmi^iuiiina^ Ukacfya piinccss, ^34^ 

641. 

Mumma^ Bhlma, fosccr-^n of Vijaya- 
dilya W, 497* 

afuminiidi Niyadu* Rfcbcfla cooimandcr, 

6381, 6&t, £63. 

Miimtnodilatidjia, the, 4^}. 
!Vfun^(Mimdgfdya) nvi:x^ % 

Munja, Patarnilra king, 297 IL 4* jxp, yzz- 

3 . m- 

Mopparasan, CMIukya gcficntl, 344, 
Moppi^ NiyaJc*, 648-9* 66n, 662-3* ^^4. 
671. 

Murauhlpaliana pSjran^wiw), ^4+ 

MujJ liven Tip 

Mmlc, 308, j4ip 570, 690. 

— Chllukya ccinipi;wm, ^55^- 

— sculptnrc and* 763. 

—780. 

— terracotta figures and* 7B0p 781. 
Tsliisuiiarf fainilyp tiic^ 6jS. 

MilttbM, tbe, 15, 19. 

Muttage, kBCfipcknis at, 374* 376* 460. 
Atutrukijr, 6f2, 613, 620^ 6 j 3 * 630, 6up. 
Mutugi, inscriptions at, SJi-J. 

MyAkadoni, 73^ 

— insedption atp i jo n, i- 
M:7SO£e, inscdptiiiMa at, 61- 

Naebna, 134- 

tu^OJil (M /and 400. 

Nadaviyuppiyana-vldu, 61- 

Nu^Qla (Ncuipl), 315- 

5T9. i 9 ^ 4 O 0 i 674* 676. 

Nilgabhata I, Gii 4 ara Pritlbani king* 

507+ 

Nigabhata TT, Gurjara FratlhQm king, afiB 

and n. 5, 269, 270, 271^ ^7®“ 


Nagachaiidra or Abhmava Pampa, autbot, 

447-^^ 

^ Alsll/ftethapftrdmt of, 447. 

— Fafwpa-rdmqya^ uf, 447-B- 

NFagadc^iga, tCSchcTp 404-3* 

Njlgadcvsip vraninrand stateamaa of SomM- 

391, ;95,4i3. 

N^gfldfva ^^aharaja^ ruler of Ndlorc, 

627-8+ 

Nagadfivar&iia* rninfetct, 586 n, 5. 

Nagai CNagHVatiJ, 393* 408, 428* 419, 

— Inscriptions froin, 331, 337, 395^ 444* 
413-6. 427. 

— temple At^ 443* 

NAgalp inscriptions at* 339. 

Nagalii, queen of Iiugaiyan, 342, 493 ^ 
NAgalAinbilra, stHtef of I^^va, 461^ 465. 
Naganiki or NA3^[iika, Satavfbana cpiced, 
wife of Sitakaini U. 88, 790. 

— jS'ioighat ioBcriptkm of, 87* Ttfi, 

rT9-iP, 

Nagar, no n. 3, 

Nfigarat*. 627. 

^^gg;amkba^l«JA District, 238H 

m^arm, 401+ 

Nagatasa, Yadftva pretnier, ^ 60 , 
KagSrjuna* Budillilst salni acid phUofiopber^ 
146"?* 197 - 

NAsarjunnkonda District}, 147^ 

JZ 4 . 

NapiS* rhe, 136 anrin. I* 164. 

Nagasciiz, king* opponent of Samudra- 
gup(a* T67, 

Nigpsvami, 420-1. 

Nagad* king, 60a. 

NAgflvftnnfl 1* king and author, 446, 448. 

— CAasiddmltmfAf of, 446- 

’— ofp 44B. 

— semckl of* 446, 448. 

Nagavarma LL, king and mutbor* 448. 

— BAathshk^hfi^ ofp 448, 

Nagavatma, Brabman gcruMl^ jjo* 531, 

312,4^1*446. 

Nigavaririacbarya, autboc* poetry of* 443- 
Nagavavi. Sh NAgoi. 

Nagayn Ganna (Garmaya), minister of 
Pratipafiidca* 664* 697. 

— brotbera of* 664, 

Nagipoil, 285^ 

t^agod* inscriptions at, 28. 

Nflgoja, engraver* 417. 

Nabdpina, Western Kshatrapa ruler, 73, 
78, 91, 9z, 93, 94-95. 1*0, 1Q2-5, 124-5* 
132, 134* 79;. 

— coins of. 92, 93, idi* iji, Z39. 

— date ol* 9jp 100* loi, 102-3+ 

— monirmenia Cif, la t« 





NfliaMkas^ thc^ £7. 

N^jirun^ auiiiur^dBaddbutsajjitp 146-7. 

— SuAf / M ^ off 146, X47* 

— trcsLtisc^ of, 147, 

Nilagdinfl, HftLtuya pnncc, ^$5. 

NaIu, dynasty of tbc^ i6ip iSjj iBB* igip 

^ofi. 

— coaquc9t of Vatajj^ka kingdom h% 
lfiz-3, 184. 

NflJgondi, temple 759, 

Ndk £>ilch 3 , £61. 

Thalia Siddbi, TeLogu Cb 5 |fl princcp 
604^ 660. 

NAiruip Kakfltiya comnumdtrp 

Ngmadevip autherr^ 

— ton|;a of, 571, ^72.. 

Niiiiad£T^ Pai;ijlia+ mlntstcr of Gfliigay& 

Slhioip ^£0. 

Nambanus, kingdom of^ Por^i^ of^ to). 
Nambigujwit mcixtMwit, 4^4-). 

Nainblraja^ 3^5"^- 

Nanlghltp Lnsedptions at, 77, St, 82* 

&7 and lu 2, 83 * io 3 * 109, no, itt, 

itz, iijp ii6p iT0p 141, 

NSnaka* author, Grani^aAtioff ^72, 
Nundaliir, baitle at* 6|i, 

— tempk at, ^27+ 

Nandampflndi, vUIagCp 491^ 

Nandaa, dynasty of thc^ 6S-6gp 70* 787. 
Nondcr, city, 69. 

— hucfiptbins at, 350-1, JJJ. 

Nandi, 687.. 

Nandimath, 5 ^ C, 4^1 o- T- 
NandipamirarmflOp Palbva king, aaB. 
Nladlpun or Nandod, ij i# ij 2 , i 5 i- 
NandiTmrdbana, lyjp 176 tu a, 179* i&o 
tm. I* ap iB£. 

Nandiyannaii II, FaUavm ndcr, aaS* aa^p 
151* 474, ^ 

Nandpur (Nagardluii)* 17G m 2, 179-BOp 

t 9 o n. I. 

N^idw, 4S. 

N^gur, laj. 

Naojeya, Hoygala general* yjo, 

Nanna GuMvalol^ RSab^kQtn rulctp 

Nannarlja, Raih^mbufa ryler* ijo. 

— Tivarklicd plates ofp 115. 

Nanoafija, Rksh^mkiita prince, son of 

Karkka, ±55. 

IsJannajubbatpi* astrologer and Tclugo 
poctp A JTOi 49a. 501 h 699- 

— MjzAdbh^afs of, 492, joi. 

Kamac Chodadeva, Tsdugu GhOia mlcr and 
poet, 697-B. 

— Kion^rasaBfbksv^ of, joi. 


Ninrti NukmLan* Chilukya generalp 538. 
Nanni Penn^dj^^Kt, Gfl6ga wamotj | 63 - 
Naosim\ 251, rfj, 25 J, £56 

— plates of Pijlak£iiiip 
N^dasmrftf^ jBS. 

Naiamambi^ princeaSp 6i6. 

Naraiimha I, F^tc m Gaiiga kiagp 60&, 61 1 ^ 
NarMiThha I, Kaliriiga Guifapati king, 615. 
NamsiBhlia I* Rapidityti, ClmlLtkya kiogp 

JQJ, JOB. 

Narasimha Up Cbfl|ykya king, fO|* 5Q8-9 p 

6 q^, 

Narasiiiiha U* Hoysak king, H 7 . J?0; 
Nataiimlia in, mkr, son of ^Hra 

S^ffieiTrarft, ificg. 

Nacxstitiha* Clmfnkya tdiicftaio and feu¬ 
datory* 2 3 is £87. 

Narasithha, Hoyaab ptintc, 519, 375. 
Norasimha, dramatist, 689* 690#^ 
N^casufiKap gcticral* 287, 348. 

Nacasiniha RamaMthap brothers, Hoy- 
sala riders* 3iO-i. 

Nacasiihhfl Balkk 1141-75J, 4yo. 
Nanuimhanhar* R., 440p 4 jd^ 

— IQirnd/ifAa Ktorifarili of* 444. 
NarasiinlKiTannaii 1 , PciiiiiTB ruler* 117* 

zt8,119* 210, 222, 223, 22B* 471. 
NaravihanadaMa, hero* 145, 

Nsrsvflna* gtam of, z^q* 

NirSyana, deity, zn6. 

Nimyana, Ka^tva king, 1x4. 
Niiflyatiebbatta* praJh^ of SocncsTaia 1* 
340,491*492, 

Nflr^yaoadEva, GoofQri ehkf, 609. 
NirayaqiapAkp Pala king, 278-9- 
Nflr^yao^^y^ the Ikuil Pisttkt, feu- 
datoty* 179, 

NarcndramirgatAja* Chllukya ptituic, 4H0. 
Narendrapandif^T Maiatid author* 372^ 
Nareodraaeria, Vlkltaka kmg^ 1I0-4, tSy* 
i8e. 

— marriBgc of, iSOp 
Narendraaeofl* JaitiA graoimafianp 430. 
Narmada riYcr, 14* 13, 17* 20* 24* 30, 31, 

264, 297, 342, 657* 

— battle on, 214, 559 ^ 54 J- 

— -ralLcy of* IZp zy, 

— Prflxfpamdrii^s death and, 657. 

Namch, Sassaobn emperar, t6o. 

Nliik or Nadkya, 10, 57, 59, 49* 

94, 11% £ 4 ap 257. 

— caves at, TI4, 131, 718. 

— inectiptions ar* 33, 37, 77, 78* 80, 92, 94, 

97 . 9 ^f 99. t™* J£ 9 i HU J| 7 . 

146. 

NitayBd^^ the, 6a 
Nathcimm: Premia J04 n- 3. 
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— pUtcs from, iiZj sjS. 

— Sw airo 1 

sfid n^^dshipSf the, 593 p 62%p 
djp-t, ^54, 641^ 644, 664, 

668-9^ ^70, 

— coins and, SoC* 

Niyaniki qiiEca. Str Nflganika. 

NajasenAp Jaina author and gramimiriftn, 

4JO, 448-^- 

NayillSdcvlp Y5dava queen, yiS. 
Nedutn^ran, Pliidya kiog, 329. 

W/Af. 6a. 330. 357« 357. 37^. 37^. 373 p 
460^ 

NcliofCp battle 474, 477. 

^Tclugu Cb6|a kingdom of^ dot, 603-4, 
604 fLp 609-in, 61 j, 614* 6^7^ 628, 

63 1, 636^ 64^, 6f 9~6 d Mt pOEtlJB. 

— Sff Cfa6^. 

Ncmidasa, Val^caki geneLtal, 17^. 
Nciuidcva, papil of Yaiodeva, 311-11, 
NcniikTsna, SataTahaiuk king, 85. 

Nerfirp -copper-plate grants frorUp 110, zao, 

iV/WAtr, 4J2, 564. J&!- 

acr^^aiTi^aiitarar, 1||- 
NlcbyaSp the, t j. 

Nidadamlu (NLraA'adjapiita), 1B3, 48 j. 
NJdugundi, inscription from, 407. 
m^amei, j 33* ^34-3 1 Towm- 

wjp3><M, 196. 49 B, 673-4. 

Nikiimhlia brothers, the, 33 X1 538^ 
NdJimbSp wife of Eosava, 463. 

Nilgirk, 7, 

Ntlgundp places ofp 393. 

NilokicuiB^ Kakchnri princess, 462^ 

Nira fiverp 11, 38, 30. 

Xbalgi, inBcripdnns at, 5^2-3+ 

NLrayadya-UdayjdctrB.pa4idic^ ^43- 

Nlravdyapum (Nidadavolu), 183481. 
Niropamap Rash^rakOfLa prince^ ion of 
Kfishijia ill, ^91, Z97, JZ9S, 

Nisi^has, tribe of tbe, 14. 

Nissadkamalla MalliLarjnna Niyaka, 6^7... 
700. 

Nltinutga Perminadi, Westem Gahga 
kmg, 477-8. 

397-S+ 

NifFiSifrsmMh^ii^ (by Baddena), 666, 67a, 
Notambadhiraja, feudatory of Kalyini 
Chljukyas, 3S4. 

NolambamohMcvI, Nolamba prineesa^ 

No]jimb9us» the* 3B3, aftj. 
Natamba-SinckvfidJ. vtreray ofp 337- 
Nojambavadi, zK ^Bip 323, 551, 57^. 47*1 

49J. 494. 49^r H7' 


Nolambav^i, Pandyas of; fte PSndyafl^ 
North Kanara, 33, 

Northern India, is6p 167, i69p iTOp 263P 
aSa and o. 3, 287^ J41-3 t 5 53. 

614, 763. 

— architecture and, 73J, 736. 75B^ 

— art and, 749. 

— campeugfi of Govinda XU tnto» z6& C 

— potitkal dtuauDn in^ 263, 263, 167. 

Nripatyjiga &14- 

77), Ra2h|:[^uta ruler and author, 40-41, 
243. Stt eii0 Amogbavarsha 1. 
Nfbcmhakeisad, Matatlu audiur, 37rH 
Ntpak^ma, chidf of KoknUp 484. 

OgOru, Xof^^^of, 619. 

Qnciikritns, pUot of Alexander^ ifi, 

Ophir or Sophir, 18. 

Opih Slddhi, of the Telugu Qipla home, 
607, 61 7 j 66o. 

Odssa, 3# 

Orugollu, 59J-6. 

PocoieSp £aka-Pflhlava kingp 1:3. 

Parana, 26 ^ 

FAdlkaznu Boppadfva, of the Qidjukyiis, 

6ogH 

Fadly^}'^? ruler^ 6 d6. 

Pedir^x Kakatiya queen, da.ughtcr of 
Rudradfvi, ^87, 388^ 3S9. 

Padinalade’rlp Ct^ukys quecrip 569, 408-9, 
422. 

FadmaiiJbhjapuxacii, 771. 

Podnmriayakaa, the, 65 a, 66 x, 668^ 
PttdmapMrd?^ 32. 

Piufm^^apntF^^^ 4Jo, 

Padmldeva^ sen of Bommideva, ruler of 
Sindav^diT 379* 

Pagolad-riifj^, jn. 

PirAAfftir (PaithlanB), 7I, 83, 132* 123, ijo,^ 
136, 270-1, 719, 721 j x« alfo Saica- 
PahlavHi. 

Pai, iji rL I, IJ2 ft. 3, ij6 n. 2, 

Painting, 762-4. 

— early, 7r&. 

— Str ahv A rt, 

Falthait (PratiiithiJia, Pari^jhanap Baidian]), 
Auiangfflbad District, 4, 10, 20, zj, 43- 
46. 49. 3J, S6. 57. 73. 7«, pSp loji i^»4. 
132, T 34. t §8* 144* 138, 312,776. 

— Rlmachanilra's grant, 59S. 

Pakhll, mseriptions at, 614, 689^ 

Palch^ lake, 7, 9, n. 

Pikhll riTer,^ 9. 

Palocpattiae, 39. 

Ptlampcia temple at, 690, 73S, 741-3P 
78T. 781. 
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FAlUj the Buigal, 17S. 

PUaitka or f-liUiip 6a, 

PukchiyatK^ vlik^, Yffdavaa andp j6i. 

PAEjii^ya, 

f^a|Ay:Anhi^ (Phaltsm)* 7, 

Pfilip j jp 76. 

Paikupki Soma^ 69a. 

PALkudki S^mjiniihx St* Sonuuiitha. 

PiUavjw, dyauty of the, 4^, 46, 47, 162, 
1691 1*3, zi j and ru 5, 117-1&J iii, i24, 
2i29p zz9p aj6p ^64, 170, ila, 537, 734, 

— diic^ of NolsuDbav^dfi 47*, 

— coins of* Sna. 

“ inscriprioD* of^ 43^ 119, ziz, zzfi^ *29. 
PftEnpA, Kanucsc poet* 246, zSy* 191 and 
n. I, 313* 3 @ 4 * 44Jp 446, yo4, y(j6, |Ofl* 
j<»* jio, 5TZ. 

— Adi-pursfta of. 146. 313, 

— EitaraifS of, 146, 447p |Ot. 

— ViJeramd^iata of* 246* 513* 3S4 

n. I, 4S0. 

Rampil lake. A, 

Pamp^ river* B, 17K 
Pampa-hAdrata, Sff wuitr Pampas 
PampjlJ^vI, Ch^ukya princcis* ii|. 
Punpasaras lake, 8. 

Pimp5tlrtlia, 

Pamulavjka^ pktea of Vijayaditya* 534, 
Pan Ron, —, 

pa^dmrJa (fruit salad), 4Z4, 

PadebaloL, 14^ 

PinchSladcva* Ganga chieftaJo, 299-300, 

yao-i, 379. 

PaneWi^d^ the* 452, 

Pan^/ta^ii/iira, 700. 

Panchavad* lo* 5 j;NMk. 

Paark^^tr, 361, 

Paada^^aiig^ generaJ of VijayAdItya Ill, 
47 <^. 477 p 47Sp 479 p 4 «&^ 

Pandarangam, t[:7oplc it* 477. 

Paqd^arpur* holy dty of, u. 307* J64, 366. 

— temple &r, j6&. 

Plj;idi ot PGrtdurp haEclcat* 556* 337. 
P^^Urddkya-Ckorirra^ 712. 

I^d^taa, the three, 449, 711. 

PAod^nhga, gcficj^ of Vijayidhya HI, 

273 , 

Fiodyi. Vlkrama* co-regent of Ja^vnfnuu 
Simdata Fandya T, 624. 

PAody^ t>f Uccangi [LTdyfiBogiJ,. niktp 531, 

37 ^ 

Pa^dyn-CSi^l** Tamila-king, 359, 

PaodyiWf dynasty of the* 27* 28, 76. 223, 
270-1, 294, 362, 363. 367, J44* 612-14, 
620p 624* 627 ff.* 631, 632 iS4aflVp 
fij9. 66ar 

— toim ofp 614 
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P^dyUp cotintfj ofp 293. 

— feudatoricai of, 62S. 

^ Gaoapad andp 6i2-[4. 

PingTil, temple at, 760, 

FA^igirip at* 728 and n. 5+ 

Pamni, 26, 30, 6f. 

— aphjDtktzu of, 16- 

Panniikp fortress of, 317. 

Ficmgal, 3B2. 6^a6r 

— fort of* 626, 

— imfxipdons at, 6B&. 

— temple at* 397. 

FinnrpgaL Stt HAngaL 

Pli^baj^ Rashtrakiita king, 264 n. 1. 
PkrahilahUja, Chi|ukya ptince, 232. 

Parakot (FumkfipJ* 379, 

FaramAmSj dynaaty of the, 296, 297, 320, 
5 **. J 4 ^. I 09 r JI 7 > J17, JJJ- 4 , J J 4 , JJJ. 
Si*. J 39 . S 4 J-+ T 7 i> 

ParamtiMraf 214, 133. 

ParamesvaraTarnmn 1 , PaLEava king, 

124. 

— Ktiram grant of* 222-3. 
Pafamesvaravannan U, Pallava king* 226. 
Parintaka* ChCla king, 2&6,191 ru 2,294,48 j. 

— daughter ofp 291 tL 2. 

Pari^aia, 563, 

FaiasuiAmavyAsap Nd^jOdevaiAariira oC ^49 
n. 3. 

Fargitrr* F. E.* 7,16* 13* 87 n. 2, 88, Sg n. 2^ 
90, tt4 ru 4, 133 n. 3, ijj n. r, 170 n. t. 
PArijAta* king, 160. 

Pdrijdidpahara^am^ Tclugn pocin, 62. 

Parikshitp king* 44. 

PjTXDTJ^^IFM, 69. 

Pariyatra, 126 and n, 3. 

Parnakheta (Patkhcd), J ig. 

PamAla or PanhAli* fott ^3# 

Panhia, TZ2, 125; itt aha Pahl^o^^ 
Paruvanapalli SaJe, vUlagc, 409, 

Pd/tfptrfar. Set mshr Saivisnu 
Pa^putta (Pnlf]a)p 68, rij, 13Z* 174. 

— Lnscriptfon at* J9J. 

Patana, rqtlege at, jfig* 

Patai)jf^* 113. 

paf&a, snjfot, 4J-46. 

PatitnAvi* Sitai^hana king. Pulumavj. 

Patna- Str Paralfpntra. 

Patifthsna. Stt Faitbon. 

Falpa^kal (KlsuvoJaQp 32, 61, 107, 241. 
142, 382. 

— inscriptions atp 226* 228* 242, 519. 

— temples at, iZ9-jQ, «55, 241, 141^ 

* 44 . 7 aj. 7 J*. 7 J 4 . 7 JT-fi* 

pai/ami^ 23, 40T, 

669. 

Pad^vardhmi family, the, 49a. 
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Paoi^a^^ ihCf 

75-76- 

PAvnar, iSo. 

Pcda Ms]]iknfl, 597- 

Fcdck MaUa^a Prcggsdfl-P 6 ii. 

Pcdda Rudim, Kakatl^'A ^omumndj:!, 649, 
fija, 66a. 

Pti^^pctp tcmplr At, 7J9, T^P. 
PcdflA’^cdigid N^ya^, Vekniipiince^ 69 3 ^ 
PetJdA^rya, ispn of Nigamflrya, jii, 
Pcdda-VcgL VcngTptiiHH 
Pcii^eskAlIu (Pcdbi^^u}^ 653. 

PcngMga rivet* is^ 14, 

— vAlkv of, 17- 

Pcrggadc DluOyipiyya^ tcitiplc built by* 
44O' 

Periplui If/ tki Ejytftratitn Sm, tbe, 3,4* 10* 
11* 22* ij* 30, 33. 34. 5J* J 7 f 77 . 9 ^ 
103-4, *15 ^=4 n* %f. 138* i 39 > 

140. 

Pcriyn SoIiaiia, cooicnaodcr of B h i l l ftm i j 
IM- 

Plcriyi}uTA5ettig 455. 

PcmiA (Pcrnia^ldcTa), Slodj prince^ 363, 
364, 

FctmA^i^ Kaiachim priiiee* Chilukya feu- 
dAtory. 437 - 

— jionof*437. 

PCniiiniinba, Ayym prlncc^^ 616, 
PinjapHrJ^^m (Taniil poem)* Z2|. 
Fcnn^iiiadi, temples and* 339^ 
PenjvAlAtLAlk^rj buttle At, ^3* 2J4. 
PcrU'^Vaitgum, hattlf ; oesr* 4!^], 

Fcsbwsfl, ^6-87. 

Pfraenttku^ conEEDeuiArf oh I- 
PboenieJAits, the* 721 i 
Plbuo^ Sh Pjthuck. 

PilgtimAges 199,411 ttpajimi 

Iff aijfi SbrintA; Tirtftai. 

Filial pAlkvafflyAn, 63?, 

Pina Chod^i family of the* 6 r 6 . 

PidyA 440^ 

PJ&htApursOc Pithaptitflinp 29, 31, 60, zij, 
:il 7 . 

'— fortresi of* 5* 

— Iiucdpcions a[, 9p 47- 5 SJ* 1 ^ 4 - 
Piudhorip 721. 

Pithapunun. Sff Pishtapurn. 

Pkhueja (Pihuti^a, Pitymica), ^z, 31, (6. 
Pliny, iG. Jo, ji, ji, yyj. n. i. 

— Modubu liid. 15. 

—^placc^naturt and tnbeSi i&-i 9 > 5 Jj 5 *. 

-— ttAcle Mid, 140. 

Plutarch, 69^ 

F^cMciju Feddi,^ lulnistei, 

PadnnA. J« BudhiiL 

Fcigili SendrakiL, MaJiarAjA, goveraor, 158+ 


PolakfiAin* Cbalukya commaiider* s 7B. 

PolATA5AdeiAp 

Fombttka^ temple mt, 443^ 

F^mlcaJap Ptegga^a Malkm 67-^- 
Fonkak Maliaym'F/v^£^» joiniater of 
Rudramade?!, 641. 

PonmuxthAsetti, mcrchantp 434H 
Pai^ poet* 313-14- 44^ 

— jf^^ipardf^ of* 314. 

PonUgtippCp 366. 

Pootia (Piinaka}, 7, ir, 94* 303* 
FomiiikhDLtAma f]^inysil mT¥TafTi j_ Ctifi|iikya 
feudatory, aat- 
Fotflli (pAfthAlis)* 19, 

PSiaiiap poet* yai. 

Pplaya Sdhmip 663. 

Pad NHya^u* 640. 

Pod Nlyika* commander of RudnmiAdSTl, 

FottAlakcfe* £2. 

Pottapi 5« Ri6gaMtha* Telugu 

Choia ruler. 

PottapioS^u, ^32^ 

Pottery. 77J, 776. 

— early* 722, 

— Sfe aha Tetrajcottss. 

Potpiytlrp 414, 

Potuganp Maili* officer of PratapanidrA, 
643* 64 7 p 66a, 66 
Poyg^ Bittideva* jfii. 

Ptabh^candcar 313+ 

— o^p 3131 
Prabhavfl Siva.* 708, 

PrabhATfltigupta, Vfikltoka quccti* wife of 
Eudiaficna Up 13 5 p ijgp 16S, 169^ 170, 
^ 174, 173* 177 n. t, 17a, 193* 198. 

— Poamt pbEcs of* 175 tuL ip r, 1770^ l« 

— mgeucy of, 175-7. 

— Rlthpur platen of, T73 a. Z* 176, 177 Up 5^ 
—^fioiii of* 175 H>p 175 ru 1. 

Prabhu Rala-rarmiin* 4+t-i. 

PfAchatLdAf Brahena^mlokA king, 184, 
pr^idkdiUl^ 3S7, 619, fi4i. 

— Sff ^Its MaMpradkdfsai. 

Pfifdhdmi^ 3404 

Pn^dapstia^ 13. 

Prilkricp II* 70, 75, 76* 79* 112* 136* 144, 
146, AM* 346* 149- 

— nteranire m, 146, *76, 178*100. 

— Pai^ci, 143 and o. i. 

Pr^hitd fiver, 10, 

PmsidityA, Rj^ebefla chief, 611* 639^ 
PrMaifif Cintra, 8. 

PfatdpofAdritfa^ 610 □. z, 621* 613-6* 641, 
646, 657, 661. 

PratdpiiekafitrsMti^ 3 98* 617* 6j8 ami il 3* 
678. 
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PmrapjirutiiH, Gajapad Icings 658- 
Fratip^amdra^ Klkatiyji Jdng, 59S, 

641^^, 658-^?, 671. ^7^^ 6fli* 

6^4, 7tci, 75j. 

— coiiis of, B06. 

— death of, fij7^ 

— family of, 

— feudntorice and minlttEf of, 6j^~6j- 
-grn rf^U of, 664. 

— fffiA'ar of, G^4^y- 

— queens of, 

— Nftiidram of, 64S, C67, 6 &K ^7^* 

* 7 ^ 7 . 700 ^ 

PnitJiiartiA, the, i&B, f 1^4, ^$7„ 54I, ) 164 

— Curjaru, ^jy, ZS4, ^35. 337, fo^t 

Gurpua&L 

Frati^^na, Jit FaithiuiH 

Prsity^intagKda, mlec of^ 32Z. 

Pra^iril river, 10. 

Pravanipura^ j8o and a. i, 

PntviunaAgiia I, VAkifoka cmpcTor* wa of 
Yindhya^fctip lyr mjd n, r, i fin. 5, ifj, 
1J7 and n, J, 15^-64, 167^ 168, 169, iTt^ 
iB 6^ 19a, 193. 

— religion o^ ifit, 198. 

— iom of, 1^3, 170, 19^!. 

Pratmr^sena U, Vskitaku emperor, ijj* 

137 md iL 2, 170, 172^ 173, 174 n. 

171 and a. 17^7, 17&-80, i8fr, 

191, 198* 199. 

— plates of, 178, 

— Sttu^andka of, 176 uid 7 ir z, lyl and 
niL z, 3, zqOh 

— Aom of, 179, T8i-a, 18^-7. 

Pravaraaenfl, king of Ka^htnir, 178 a. i. 
Fm\rate&vara, [94. 

Prayigfl, tKz, 199, 

Prlyiepi [Paiiuyipj}, 610. 

Priduvi Po^, Ch^ukya pnmx, 474 

Frithtvlmkbaiija, lul^, 111. 

P|ithvTrijt Chihamana, 

PfithivTrama, ^aundatU reODfd, 280 IL 1. 
Ppthviivam^ ChS^A prince, Yelnnip nikr, 
593* 594-5 p 604, 6f6. 

Pdtbivivallabha - NlkumbhiJlaiiikd, Sen* 
dnka prince, ZZ9. 

Frithivl-Vyighrii, NizhJda Boys cbieftaio, 

474 - 

PritliTfsheoa I, Vflkflptka king, 135, 134, 
163, T71-4, i 

PrithTlshend 11, Vlklfiaka emperor, 17J, 
iBo-t, 182 n. Tky, 184^5^ 

— BalagMt plates of^ tfio^ i8i» 182 a. 1, 
1B4. 

—^motbcT of, lSS+ 

Pmla I, K-ikatiya kjD^, 332, 5^4, 377^ jio, 
j 78-Bo, 704. 
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Prola n, KAlcariym king, 381^ 577 a. yBi, 
SSi, 385, 384, 587, J96, 706, 711. 

— SOOS of, sBjfc 

Prolaya Aiinayi, commander of Fmta* 
pamda, 652. 

Pfoli Nayaka, commander of Radiamad^l, 
son of NnllapA NAyika, ^23, ^37- 
PtCla-BhImn Nayaksi, miskoprsdAdfta of 
Ganapati, 618-19. 

Prflb R^uru, var minister of Gunapad, 618. 
Pltbivipati, Ch8|tikya king, joy, 

Ptokmy, geogmpber, 3^ an and n- 5, za, 13 
and m 1, ay, 29. 30, 34, yy* j6j 77, yi* 
S9, fi5, 91, 96, 98, loj^ loS, TZ7. jzfi, 
134* ^ 40 * 79S* 

— geography of, 10-21^ 21^ 106-7* *5® 
7>[xrri/ir. 

Pa]yap 3 da, authdf, z4y . 

—/cfn™ATci<^ff 4 ard^itf ofj 243. 

— pfp 449 h 

Pnlakc^in 1* ChAliikya king, 190, 20 y, 
207-8, 209, 2J4 

Pulflkfisin n, Chflltikya emperor* 42* 43, 47, 
90, 169^ 189* 190 a. I* 2^4^ aay^ 208, 
ill, iia-ici, zzT-^, 233, 234, 259* 471* 
yctiGn 

—^ Aiholc mscrlpdon of^ 3$, 39, 54, 207. 

— campaign* ot, 211 210 flf. 

— end^sy to Persia, 217. 

— Govinda and, 212, zyi* 

“ Hydciahid gtanr of, 205, 212* 214, 23I, 

— Liucriprions of, 58, 59, 43,108, 

^ Mangalela and^ 211, 233. 

— NamsiriihRaanruLn I and, iiS, 219^ 222. 

— plates of, 215, 216, 117* 472. 

— ionfl of» 2T9, 233* 

— ritlea of,. 2.14. 

Ptilakciin Jai^raya, Chajnkya Gujaiat 
king, fendatory of Vikramldityi U* 

Puljcat lake, 9. 

Puligtft (PiijlgcrcJ, j|, 401, 402; JTf 
Lakshineivarr 
Pulikak, Sindi king, 321. 

Pulindas^ the* ty, 19, £7^ 

Fuliyama. Ndyfika* 409. 

PnllyappayiioaTidiL, 342. 

PuJiyaLr fHnji), 40G. 

Py|jaJQra (Pollilocc)^ battle of, i t 6 h 
P ulocnat ot PuJomAvk SitavihaiiA king;. 
Stt PiilumkvL 

Fulumavi Satavihana king^ 23, 44, 78* 79, 
85 ftr\d m 1, 86* 89-^, 9if 92, 98^100, 
III, 121, 123, 134* 

Pujiimaai 11 , SitavShflna king^ son of 
GautamTputra SAtnkirgip yB^p 79. 89, 96^ 

TT2^ 127, 12 0, 150 n. A, 143. 
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Pu|iimAvj Ilj COIM of, 1^7, 

Pojunu^ lli, SitAviUiAim king, iiip 

— cams of, 797. 

Pu|uirH7i» SataTihinfl king, 2j, 44, Sj 
and: a. 1. 

or Pa^, battle ttt, 536^ 537- 
PundraA, the, IJI. 

Pu^yAvallftbha fWily* the, ij6. 

Para^, tbe, j, 7,10, 14, 27* i«j^ j8p 19, 30, 
36^37, 3«. 4n. 6 % 68, 69. 7Tp 74, 79 fl. ip 
%Q, 97. iij, 141, 170, aoo. 223. *79- 507- 
508, 4^0. 461. ^97. 704, 789, 

— Bkd^iTratii, 83. 

— BhawmJcoFJ^f, 13, 31, 42. 44- 

— BritAxnj Purdij^^ 10 n. 24. 

— chfodology and. lat paiiim^ 

— fonr, S j C, ] 10. 

—■ Afd/^p f 3 p 89, 90, 9ti t03% 

— riyef^ at 1- 

—‘ SOiavihafuis and, 74,74,yj.83 C,98, to^- 
la. T25, ijip 141, 789* 791, 794f 79^797- 

— Vlkit^as BJid^ TJ5. tJ4. 1$^, IJ7. 163^ 
170, 171, 186^ 199. 

— 41, «3, 89-90, izg. 

— 83. 
pHToi, 401. 
pwwrtfTT, 661- 
Pori, 60, loEp 213^ 

Pufika. i jy. 157^ > 79 - 
Pitrikaficna. S^iavahana king, Sj, 
Purindrayna, Sitaviih2n2 king, S^p Tii. 
PEima nver^ 10, 24. 

P&n;iot%angiir SataviiMrta king, 8s,fiisTi4. 
Put^kilai, 303 p 38 y, 187* 676. 

673. 

Pirru&bottaina, general of Ramachandta, 
514 ’ 

Purusbottamadeya, Jagadfl|a, yioc- 

roy of ^imtairta, |4i, j6a. 

Puabyamicra (Bribaapadmitrm) Sunga, Sata- 
v^harta king, 7 ^, 73 ^ 11 S* ^ 1 17-IB* Ill. 

— Vedic lacrificcs and, 81-82. 
Puabyamitxas, the, 185, 184. 

Pa^kma, 94. 

Qu^bsbibl kings, 9, 63. 

Qufb-ud-Din Aibak, 334. 

Qudi-tjd-Dlii MubAnk Shih, 336, 6jo-tp 
6 j 3 . 

Rlcamallsi, Kilacburi feudatoryp 46 s, 
ILachsjitiilla, GaAga king^ Cbavui^d^^yA 
and^ 446. 

Rdchamaiia t SlndiL mlcTf 42i» 

Rlchunalk II, Slnda mkir, 578. 
RachflpatniLttL, buried treasure at, 626-’7. 
Rochcrlip K5katJya genend of Xydra, 529, 


R^cba-Rudnid^ap son of Bollaya Red^r 

636 , 661 . 

Rflghayip mioiatcr of Rtmadhandrap 336 ^ 
Raghayan, Dt. V.* I 43 ti. ip Jll £L r, 
6 B 7 n. 1 . 

R^hayanka, pOel, la^otka of, 4 JO. 

RogbOj hero, 3 ip 244 . 

80 + 3 , anj, 144 . 

Ragolu, Jlp 30 . 

— pktaip 32 ^ 

Raha^ chM, 477 . 

Rllchur, dty sod fort, 658 , 657 * 

Rajchliir Ookb^ 7 ^ II, ll, 70 ^ 3 ljp 3 lSp 339 , 

517 * 

Rahihiit DlatfJct, HydetihSdp 139 . 
ii3p t6 €. 

r^sJkam^, 62, 3B4, 4DI. 

JUj^hiraja I, Choja ting, 334 , 333 ^. 
337 - 8 . 359 . 341 . 4 ^ 8 , 49 &-ip 491 n. 5 , 378 . 

— kucjiption and plates of, 327 , 334 ^ 
RalidhiEija H, (Ilhijiik 7 a‘-Ch'!^}jii rider, 39*91 

^3. 

Ra[adiiifi| 2 , priiicCp biothei of 
son of RAj^dm 1 , 337 - 8 . 341 * 
Kajidhiiagd, VjFaFiiA^a^jaipfs of, 43 S n. 
R^Jildiiya, Chajnkya ruler, 320 , 

R^jaditya, Pftbiivikmina^ Chl|ukyi kingp 
joy. 

Rijadiiya, Clijt}iikya chieftdn, 232 . 
RAj^diryap Ch 5 |a crown prince. 194 . 
Rajaditja, Jaina author, 431 . 
RAja^GiniJag^pIla, ruler of NclloEne, 636 . 

637 . 659 * 

Rafagriha, city, t [ 6 . 

367 . 

Riiabmundry (Rd(aiiiaht!mlra^paytfloa]l, lo. 
Riiamahfndra, Chola prince, 341 . 

Raiamahendm, Son uf Git^diyji, 
author. 690 - 1 ^ 

RajamflbendrapuCH (RajAhmai}dry}p 482 . 
RAjaniBhcndri. yyi, 

R^isjnalia I, Gadga kingp 273 ^. 

Rliamalln II, Ganga king, 282 . 

R^jamalk ILL, C^ai%a mief of GangavidT, 
191 , 5 to. 

Ra|Mmyan, gcocroJ, 344 . 

8 t, 134 . 

RJianiyika, conmiandcr of the Ri^erks. 
606 . 

R^ianar^ndra Cbcfiku, 635 p 636 . 
Rajanayaka Recheria, cnoimander of Rudm, 
606 , 616 # 

r^anfii (polItic 3 ^), 666 , 671 , 672 , 69 ^ 700 ^ 
Rajanni Reddl. adhctcoi of King Arnba- 
dAvo, 661 . 

Rajaipna, ion of Chief BoRaya, 633 . 
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ibe GrcKt, Cl^dl^ ctupctot, 

4€6p 407. 

— campAi^m of, |Z3i 

—^ ttBcriptions of, 315* 514- 
Raj»Ta)z IL Sit Kulotfu^ 11 , 

RajflrdgA Up Chc}» viceroy of Veilgl* 49 7* 
30Op 591* 

Rljaru^a UIp Cbf^|a emperur, 6d J* 6 d6, 607^ 
609^ 613, 6:^ 9 nA tL. 4. 

R£ia4:a'^(Cji>]Aj^ Eastern ChSltikys niW, jdj. 
RljATdia I>Cv^idra-vamiiin, kiog of Ka- 
lings, 49?“^+ 

Rajaraid Nixeodn, Emiciti Chalutya tm- 
peror^ j^a, 333. 354, jjj, 344P 343, 
488^2, 493-4* 500* jot. 

— SOD of^ 49%, 

Rijarl]a BiahmamoMr^jap Bralimaji gen^ 
cm], 490. 

rJ/dT^, Tji* 

Rkjaraia, tbCp 81, 

RAja&clcbars, 3, 14^ 13* M5* Ji^p 699, 

— UcceaQ atidp 3—4, 

— K^^^wwfjndjtfr/d, 3^ 23, 26, 42, 

Rajasl^civam^ ddty. zx8, 

55Ji 138, 

Ra^a^iiridatlp Choji prince^, 494, 493, 496. 
Rlf^ndm I, OiflU tmgp 324-3* 3*7* 3^8, 
33S* 3J?^8p 54ip 343- 3+U 4^8. 4% 49°. 
494-7* 

Rijcncka 11+ Cho|a king, brothel: of Ra|eii,- 
dradtTfl, 337-8* 501, 

Raj^Dcln Ch5^ IIT, CiSla king, &09, difSL 
Rijoidm, EaHtem CtJjukj'a prlnccp 491, 
RljSiidrad^vSp Oioja ptiocc, brother of 
RSiendm H, 338, 341. 

Rijtga, Yidavn ruler, yij. 
n^4d, 194, 

Rajtnundiy (Riiftmflhcndrapattana), 6n. 
RajputanZp 525, 

Raipnti!, thc+ 644. 

Hsjugurm, 387- 

Rkjuv^lu, ruler of Alathurp, 124. 

RAjtJVuIa+ Siiavj&lianfl king, 101. 

46, 48, 194, 

Rakkasa Gcu^gSp KalukaE^ diicfp frOp £ti, 
618, 619- 

rd^/^dJd/p iSf. T7p 

RAioa. 67, 178^ 198, 692, 694, 

— legend of* 44:^* 

RAma, Yidava ^eral* 539+ 341, 543* 

Rima DS^arathi, hero, r8, 

RAma Jflmfldfligny^ Icgeodi of^ 17^ tI, 
RflnvuJuindta, Yldava king, 343+ 548, 

349-3^ 357 p sCj- 

— Ammatia srul, 349 nn. 1, j* 4- 


RJUnachandra, 8onfi of* j 3 j. 

—jniia of quecos ofp 
Ramachatidmp author, 393. 

RJrmohandra, son of JiblAqa, 34;. 
Ramochandr^l^ Scupa king, 643. 

— cnppcr-platc granc of* 398, 

Rimadlsa* 176 n. 2. 

— Siiakfirsd/iJ^ and, 478 O, 5, 

Kamsdevd, YSdava nilcr* colna ofp 804^3. 
Rlmagiri* tempk of, 176 and n, 5, t77+ 
Rarnagirisvamiil, deify* lydp 178* 198. 
Rdmakrlshfu Ka^vi* 382 t. 

Ranwi, Sk C- V., 7S0. 

RimanAthfl* 4fk^ 42. 

Rlmap^Zp kin^ of Ki^i, 540, 

R£miippa lake, 9* 759* 7160. 

RlmatlnhSp t8, 33, 33, 489+ 

die, 4, 7* 8* 9, 10* 17* 19* 23* ifl* 
3^1 57i 54 . 5 Sf 63. ^ 7 - *07, zajp 141, 
692 £ 

— gcogmpliJcal datft and* 36. 

— of, 16* 17^ 13* 37, 
Rarnsvam Paj^di^* 3^^j 704 ~^ 
Ramesvamnip 270-1, 294, 

— (cmpics HJt, 194-3 ^ 40'®- 

28* 

Rlmtck, 176 and o, 1, 

— temple at, 176, 198, 

Rdoaka Dhadideva, Rashpakupa fciulBroty, 

56+. 

Ra^akambha, Rajihtiaku|a mlcr, 510- 
Ranufga* of the ChtlukTas* 207, 
RaQai^gamnniE, Ch^ukya prince, 114. 
Rnnavikrama* ^na ruler, 217. 

Ranganatha (Pottiipi Onoda}, Tdugu Chetia 
mlnr* 647* 649* 639, 

Rangaoacha, poet, 694, ^95. 

R BTi gana rha -Rajflgflndagftpa la g6o. 

69 y-6 

RanoiL, ikJiiiBrese author* 3 1 4, 443^. 

— of, 44 j. 44S, 

— 317* gal, 

— worka of* 443-6. 

Kanda (lumJCOn), 446. 

Ran^iidevi* RJshfrakOpa princess* 264 cl i. 
rJflff. 154, 

Ran* Professor Gurty Yenket, yii# 

— ‘Pre-S^aiaTihanas and Satavahaiia$‘p 67— 

H 7 - 

Rao, N. Lakshminamyaiid, 306 m 1. 

Rau, Dr. Ram* 330 cl 2. 

Rao* ProficMor S. Hannmant, vE. 

Rdo, Sii d Vlrabhadmp 397 m 4* 619 o, 3, 
643 n, 2p 663 n. 4. 

Rap^>ii, Pmfessor E, J,* v, 69^ 73* 92, 93, 
98, 108+ TQ9* 118* TZQ* 113 □. 113^ 

127 n, 5, tgz n. 1^ 794. 
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Rapson, AniLhra chronnlijgy and, 94# 9^* 97 
ami £L 1, TOO, |d 6^ 114 4 ^ 

EdjhfrjsA^f^ (difltrkt govcmt>«), 190, 149. 

dynasty of the, 4^^ 46, 49, fil, 
1S9-91, 190 CL I, 

140, i77 »■ ^78# =^79. 

J19, 51a, jii* jSj, 199. 471, 474. 473* 
45 <>-i, 40 |i 484. 485* 309 j 310s 51^. 
J17 Bjid m j* 711, 7JT, 734, 7JS* 774, 

Kdl« 

’—fldiTiJniatraiive syfitirm 

— agdmlturc wndjEt, 

— flrniy of. 305. 

— boar CTfist of, $06- 

— coins and oatTMtcy of^ 310, Sot-i^ 

— cduciadoo indp iiz, 

— fail of, ^oa. 

— feudatackA of, 249, 171^ joi-Jt 

310* 474, 479. J«4t loy: m flMtt- 
kyns: VSmula’Fad*, 

— genealogy nfi 305- 

— Cnjariit viceroys, 271761 ^77 
1, a* 27B, Z79. 283. 284-5* 

— insignia of^ zjo, 479, fcn6. 

^ mmiaters and oficiaii ofp a49i 

— princeswa ofp jot- 

— records of, 216. 

— rdJginti ftnd+ 30^®* 

— eock] and economic cotiditiora under, 
jog-j!. 

— mx^non mml, 303* f04p joy. 

— term c^kined, 249. 

^— territories of^ i Sg. 

— dtloof. iJ5> iy4i ^7^ 

— trade indp 310. 

/l^kfrator 44, 45* 47p l|3,194p 349, 

SffJ. 599*5 

RJik/rtfiSf, Jft 

RMin (^lAsend-nag^tra). 61. 

Rjifkikas or i?frjS/j’4^iir, chit, 37,44, 249. 

^ makJr^Aikai^ 149. 

Ra^ Karrravlryi of Siufidatti, 352. 
Rayfamandakmp the, 53*+ 

RatmpSdi, yxXp 544. 54^1 53t>f 4*9* 493- 
Rattaraja, Silira or SilaMra Mai^dalikiip 
khai^patan platca erf^ 411, 433, 441 + 
Ratfas, the, 43* 47^p 557-8* 542, 

3 j 8 . 

— ^uodatti, of, 311, 

fff RdiAiraf* 

RantilAp Kbirepacao platei of, 59. 
Raviderii, Chfilnkya gcncralp 396-7* 443^ 
Rasriklrtti, Jaina poet, ais, 213, 214, 215, 
236, 24+ 

RlTipid Tripuiinmka, 657,. 689, 70J- 
RaTivarman, iflB. 


Ravivaiman Kulai^kiiafa of Qn^lfirij, ^td- 
layik ruler, ^48, 

Raviyajribhaita, 39}- 

Ray Kaian^ king of Gnjatat, £43, £46. 

K 3 ya Gflod^gopSla, 6 j^-6o. 

Raya Paodya, of Uchebangi, 567, 39J. 
Ra.yfid£vfl Maharaja, 624. 

Raysis of Vljayanagata, ibe, 

Raynhaudhuri, Professor Hcmchandra, Tii^ 
74^ S3 ru t, iaQ--i, 303 Hr ^ 

— 'Gengraphy of the DcccaG\ 3-63 r 
Rebbaladcvi (Rehbat^abbe), wife of Gea- 

end RavidSvdp 397. 443- 
Rechi'din^A^^, Jaina gencTal of Bijjala^ 
4 fin. 

Rtelie;tk 33 < y 77 ” 8 r 577 ^ J 9 ^. 

622, 638, 661, 679^ 

Reddi chiefs of the Cbepku fatnily, 396, 
622, 660—1. 

rr44j or 67 676. 

Religion, l4fiK3. 257, 7 ° 4 “i 5 - 
■— aiccticSp 406, 411* 441- 

— Bl^akri mo vemeat, 366. 

— Cbillokyaa and, 14J-41 57 ^“* 438“ 

44,500:1. 

— dciocs, 741, 563, 564: Iff tiiso by names. 

— Gang^ and, 364. 

— KlkarTyM aodi 704-1 

— litniature and, 144 m 4, 690-1. 

— Mahlnnbba^Ti sect^ 563^ y66, 367, 37 ^+ 

— pcet-salna, 566. 

— priests, 44 p 387, 4^6, 419, 441, 676. 

— R^blXHtiima and,, 406-I* 

— SmartSp I 93 p 307. 

— VSlkltaka^ 196-^]. 

— Vedidp 141: jff SacrihM. 

— Yadavasand, 563-CPp jyo. 

— Jif also Buddhism^ CM^di^ OJim?; 
Jainism; Monasterks: PariS/Air; Sacri- 
Secji ; Temples. 

RemUdcvi, Kakthuri queen, 4^. 
R rimnanakaj^ lOlOmda Ghollkl, Ch^UukyO- 
chkftainp 204- 

Rcpralki Dnggmlja. Klkadym prJrbcc, jS|p 
59 T- 

Reva, R^trakQta princes?^ 131. 

Revl river, 14, 15, 

Revabbe C^cavi, 412. 

Revakannnnudi, Rishpraktifa prioceiA, 
Chajukya queen, E&O, 292, 3 to. 

Revab, Chtinkya queen, 497. 

Rcvokdevl, Nolamba queen, 31?- 
RfivaladCti. Pjdkva queen, 44c. 

ReTBiia Siddbfl or Renukiebitya, author, 
449 ’- 

RSvas of \'^irta-Cho|ap family of the, 5B0- 
Rcvaridvlpa, tbe, 47, 210, 
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RiCTfnuc. Jff Txmtion wd tcvcivac. 

Rcwil Statc^ 

Rifthik ft or Asik&, ±6-27. 

Ri&hnku, tiic, 37- 

Ehuak. Sa Sacrifices and ntoois. 

Romans, Iotowy trade and, 

Ron^ Dhanvir District^ Lnscripnoo frofn^ 
4^9- 

Rcdni^ CMLikya prmce* 47j. 

RudiA, Natay^di chief, son of Bnddtm^ 59^1+ 
Rudn» Rjecherk comma ndirr, 577^6* 6 m, 
6 tfi, 74^-3■ 

Rudrabhaffa, comincnmiy nn tins 
Jivana O:^ 

Riadradcv, i^ja of Warangal, 653; 
Pratapanidra. 

Rudradeva. Sfi Rudr^Iinba, K^kmfya quccn^ 
Rudradeya or Rudra, Klkatiya lea tig (aon of 
Pmln 11)* 18* 29, J77, 519, yi& o, 4, 
529 and n- i, j8t. 533-98, 601^ 6jfi, 673, 
678, 687, 7 chS- 

— feudatories and ofEccra of, 596-7^ 

— temple built by^ fij. 

Rudtadeva* king in ArySyana+ Sf* vjvirr 
Rudrasena L 

Rudradevo* Kolani, minisrerr 
RudrSditya, prime EulnJEtcr, 3±i, 

Rudramba or Rudcanmdfvt (also Rndeflm- 
bSdeyi, Rudradeya), Kakadya queen and 
co-regent, daughter of Ganapati, 19, 58, 
fij, 546, 6 t3^ Ci 3^ fi?Q-4z, 6zo n* a, 643^ 
fiyo, 671, 707, 709. 

— fiuniLy of, 641-1. 

— jninisters and ofbccta of, 6^8-41. 

— plates of, 640, 681. 

— qF^ 64Q. 

Rndraman, Karddamaka king, 33, 73^ 78, 
81, 91, 96, 97. IM, 104-y, lofi. loB, 109. 
no* III. TIi, IlB, 119, 131^ 

— Chasoiu and, yj* 96, 98* ioy-6* no. 

— conquests of. 97, 

— Loscopdons of, 33 j 44, 69, Bi, 97* 106. 
Rudradaman II, Karddamaka king, 171, 

171. 

Rudrayena 1* Vikap^ka king, 131. 133, 
164-71, 171. tSG, 191. 198. 

— coins and. 151. 15a. 

—-religion of, 171^ 

— Rudradeva. ruler of Aryavarta. m m.- 
scriptipna as, 7, 165, 167. 

Rudrasena II* king, 153* 163, 

169* 174-5. ^ 177. m* ^98^ 

— cracen of, 153, 168. 169, 170, 174- 
Itudrascna Til, V flkan i k a fendamry, son of 

Rudradaman II, 161 and n. 1. 173. 

— coins of. t6i wid n. i* 

Rudrasiinhall, KshatrapaRnidarory* 160-t, 

n Hs 51 


Rudraya Redder 63 B. 664-3. 

Rukmi. prince, 17+ 

Rapfibbatrayya, r^d^niyaka, 443-4^ 
Ruyyamnia, Ktlcatiya princess, 641, 64a* 
£61. 

Rice* E, F.* 40, 41 n. s, 45. 373 n, 7. 389 
D, 6, 391, 44J n. 3, 449, 463* 466 0. 7. 
H^g Fedff* the* J97. 

Rig Wdif hymna, 14- 

Saboias* the. 67. 

SaborC ifvcr, 1.0. 

SabbI %'dax^ 661. 

SfibAdmJi^pa, 4^6, 439. 

S‘^hBpaFra, 17- 

Sacrifices and ritnais, 77, Bt-fia* 130, 132^ 
134 and n. i, 141. 144, i9Mi 307i 7^1. 
—- AAamfdJifai fborsc-sacrifice),^ 81, iifi* 
117-1&, J19, 132, 131 n- T. 138, i6z. 169, 
i8j* 107. 40G. 419. 

— Bfihtipaff, 161. 

— Cbaliikyas and, 205* 207, 208# 

— hiiman, 529. 595. 

— 81, ttfi* 117 and n. x, 119, 
132, 161. 

-J’PW 4 T, 162. 406. 

Opanff^u^, 199. 

— i6i. 169. 170* 193. 

— Vedk,7fi* B1.87* 119.141,15!^ 161,198, 

aos. 245. 507. . 

Spdbbaya Sariibbu* Saiva ascetic. 707^ 
Sibadc^a. hero, 4, 

^ahadcTB, general of Jaitugi, 330* 

Sahavifli Hampa Chatia, wife of, 444. 

39Z. 

SahJni MAra. klng^s gTocmi, 693* 694 
S^hinis, 

Sabya. Jiv Ghats. Weatetn* 

Sahyadns, tbe, 6, 7* 10, 11* 12* 3 3. 
Safysdiikha^t^t 97. 

SahyAdiiparvat or Ajanta bills, 3.6. 

SiutWi and Saivitcs. 17T, 174, 198, 244, 

25ii 40Tf 439. 44*^^. 45°. 4^^* 4^^* 4^5. 
464, 463, 467* 300* 380* 599, 691, 700, 
7C4fT..736, 754- 

— Ardsffya, 710 , 7 IT. 

— KlUmukha school, 704, 7pf;, 706, 707^ 

— Pftiupata school, 441, 706-7. 706 ncL 2. 

4, 707 ^ 711- 

— schooli of. 7P4, 706+ 

— sculptun^ 737- 

— Jff aim lingayarakms, Ma/Aiit; flirai 
Tempief- 

^Akaiys Mdla. scholar and poet, 68li 
J^oAaloB^iifammaJizm (by Slhg^frft), 673, 700, 
SoiiaiafifiijammiiiamM, 666, 673 i 
Saloi'Fahlavas, the, lijp 124, 125, 126, 
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or Scythiaos^ the, 7^^ 85, izzj 
1^4^ TJ<?» 754 ^ n. i^ 

76a. 

■—coifu of* li®, 

^ Saks eta^ i ji | ftpasjim. 

Sakifiyartn* of* )i j« 

SakkaJiikkdEtBm. Sa Ch&kiakQ^. 

^JAta cu]ip 441 p 781^ 

Tartir^^ IJ^ 18, 


41*41- 

SsktiTamum 1| Ti^liigu ChC^ kin^ of 
VengU 514, 40<J. 

SuktiTacman II^ TclugU Cli 5 t^ S4^* 


SaJa^anus the. cldEC, 104. 

SakihkAyanas or Salakcnol, dyoaaiy of dic» 
jo^4ili. 49, i7„6n^ i6t*di7^iB. 

— ^jctkiA of* Boo. 

Sdotgi, temple at, jiz. 

Balt, 137* 6a6. 

Sa|uTa Tikkainmrfl^a, Vlila^ g}cnefal of 

Rainachandta* 

SA}uva Timnw, author, 688. 

Sifiiiiangacl, plates at* a|D^]» £5 j. 

SiSmtfttas, jjo, fsj, 476, 481* 

66®. 

^ 560, 64*^ 

SSmbbar (Sapldakk^)* J06-7* so 4 u. ]> 
SajnbhO:, Sai'^n ncctic, zijL, 

Sakd So^bhii* sage* 707. 

SambuTafiya, 649* 6^0. 

SumKaTsyya, Set^ 444. 

/uMfu/ {emperor], i^i m i* rji n. 3* ijB* 
161^ 161, 163, i6j, 166, 168-70, 193^ 
Samudracupiap Gupca kingp 163* t66p 167* 
]6 B and n, i, 

---Aikhabad Pillar inscripdoii of* 8, 90 
n. Tp ijx, i6j, 166, 167* t6®. 

— eoina of* 166, 167- 

Su;iaph^lla, founder of the Silahwas* 159, 
SaAchl, miciiptionatp ii^p 11&. 

SandarSja, Knlachiin princcp sons of* 
45 ^ 7 ^ 

SdftdkMi^htkatf 3I8—9h 

Sangama, sou of RlmacMva of Devagid, 

64}. 

Sangamner, temple of, 517, 

Sangamedviira* dciiyp 462, 

Singappai, Chalukya queen, 358, 

Of Sankhs* f HaHiififtBrtft 
prince* 535 and lu 4, 536* 55?- 
Sa^ttan, irillage, jj, 

" inscriptions and* a68 and 4p ^79* 
SaoTayonti, T 7 . n- 

Sanitama, Kdiichofys kiog, }TJ, 4)7, 
4SJ-6. 

— fcuiktoties of* 466. 


Sankima, general and minktet of Jaitugi* 

SankaiachiuTa, 308. 

— of* 34$. 
Sankaradeva, Yadava crown, prince and 

ktcikliie. SJI-J. 

SjtdkaTagaoB, fctidiitoET rulci of K^ishi^ I, 

nankaragaoa, K^shtoikQfa viceroy, son of 
Stamhha, 2.6% ^71, 27.^ 

S&nkatagana or Sokkili* RdshprakOfa nil^r* 
hrotber-iu-hkw' pf K|ishoa 11* £®i* aSi. 
SfinkaraganAp Kakchuri mler* ito^ 
Sankaragapa, Kajachuri prince* son of 
Lokshmanarija, 456, 70^+ 

Sankararya* 

iraiita-.SMtra, 67^ 

Sdtnklk (Sankaragar;]^)^ Chedi king of 
Pahnia, 47B—9^ 
ia^nSatit^ 199. 

Sanskrit, 76, 1 1 z, 1440- 3.145^ 146, zoOp zoj* 

M 7 * Z 41 , 249, m* 417. 43 *. 443. 

— books on polity, 666. 

— edticadon and* 418, 419, 430, 

— gnunmar ofp 143* 

— literature* i 45 ™ 7 i ^ 44 ^ 3 ^ 444 . 44 ^ 

41 *P 451-i. HJf 37*. 687-91* 690* 7SO* 


703. 

194^ 

S^antaladihi'I, Hoysala pdpne$s, 422-, 
Ban^ligc* 35®. 

De^ikfi, 679. 

SlniJ Scffip 40T. 

SantiuithaT Jmina ^thor, 443. 

SSnrivannap Chijukya feudatuty, 310, 327. 
S^nrivainm, Ratp ruler, 321. 

SaraifMn^a Jdis^a^ 57+ 

Sarahfiapurap 189. 

— king of, 1B4, 189. 

Sflntn^dcva* autborj Sat^iorstfts^iira of* 
54 ^. 57 *^ 

Sarasfpuri. Sh Koknu. 

Saiuavad, goddeiE^ ^4^* 439. 

Sarasvati river, 33. 

Barbsr, fprt of, 646. 

Sarma* M. H. Rama* 6;^ zu ±, 

Samath Pfllnr Edict, 49; rrv aJs^ Aioka: 
edicts. 

Sarngap^qidfvi* SeQi^a prince* 616 And 
n. 5. 640, 643. 

Sarvtj Vindbya chief* 270^ 

S^IryaiihiAJrt\ 662. 

SarvfldhikAiin Mayideva, f 31. 
Sorv^jitArAa (prime minister}* 193, 194, 

^ 19s- ^ 

San'akala,. Panunara queen* 354, 

(tiamn^ah 41^. 
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VikifaJ^d kirig (fiskbn brdrifh)p 

159 n, ip i&j, 171, rS6, 1^2. 

SsTvaTatmiin, 14J and n* t 

— K^ian/ra ofp 145. 

StasiTnata, Yadava princess^ ji=&p 517. 
Sdafidubna, the, 160^ |6|. 

254, 429. 

Professor K. A. iNilalcantSp Tip Tiip 
94, 96 n. Ip 97 d, ip 

217 n. t, 39:1 n, 3. 434 n. i. 499 n. 2, 
6oq sl 614 lu 2^ 6id iu 2^ 6x4 XU 2, 
7o(S CL 3^ 

^ ‘^Tbe Clialiikya:^ 0-f Barlami*^ 203-4^^. 

— ^ITie Chdjukw of Kaiy^i'*. 317^4^3. 

— *TbcOi|lliil£TMofV™akvS^a\ 304-11. 
” 'The Eistem Clu^lJk7ds^ 47 C-jd;+ 

— The Kniochnns of 436-^8. 

SdStri, Pfrih balrgf n 7^. 

Eaatijp R. A., J06 iL 3. 

Sastri, Yidwan K* K,p jifi n. 3. 

^iktflkaroi SatSvdhiL^ trmg ^ fi|, tT4p 743 

XU I* 

SicaJuLUllJ U, SatdVihima king, 7C1, 77^ 7!^ 
90^ 112, Ii6p 118 134. 

— Cfiifls £jf, 118, tt9, 141, 

^ conqucaUp 119-20- 

— qiiCcn ofp. it6 * 

— Vcdic rituils dod^ 141. 

S^takiriiu, S^v^hani, icings^ ;6p 73^ BOp. 

Bjj 8jj B7-89* 108-11. 

— coins of, 789, 790, 79*, 794, 795, 796. 

^ GimSf icLicripiioii ondtiir GLm^, 

— Km pf Kfighpiip 35? 87^89. 
SScAkAi:j;iijp Chum, of Myaom, t jd, 

14, 169 o. i. 

S^tdvfthariASp dynasty of the, 13, yfi, 67- 
147 , T 52 El- 3 p 15^. n 9 * =^J 
Hflcninkttatjoa under, 13 3 IT,. 

— afic of, 44 JJ- 

— agtkiikure under, 137, 

— Bilhinijikiii and, So-Bi. 

— chronology of^ Sj, 83^ 87-^9, 

— mmfl and enreency of, 83^ lod^ 106, loa, 

III, IlB. 11% 120, 134* I39 p 140, 144 p 

104, 4^r-9p ?a J. 7^7. 7^0-9®. 7^« 

— country of» 77* 

— CidtliCAl coudidaus imdcr, 131-47* 

— drufi^ and pmamcxits of the pertod, 1 j^- 
7* 139. 144- 

— atdy kings, S3-90. 

— later km^p 83, 91-107+ 

— lists of, 7i, 74, 7f, B3-S4, S3, 91, 98, 
‘ij. *4'* 

.— name and JetiyadDd of, Ba-Si. 

— olTicUtIa of^ 133, 

— origin and Jderuity of, 72-79, 

— post-SStavihana royaJ acats, 60-63. 
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SliavlhanaSp pre^SHtayAliatia period, 67-71. 

— Punf^ir and* 9 r i -r« listi iboTe, 
^roiTil Seats cifi fid—63, 

— drfca of, 131, 

■— Toriants of niune, 80+ 

Sateruka, mmiaterp 

Satisiri, Satavahana pnncCp no. 

Sltiyaputrafi, the^ 74. 

Sitioala Hills» thcp 3^ 6. 

SaTraps, coins and, ini ICshatntpas. 

Satdga or Satytjraya, ChiL|uk7a prince^ 4BS+ 
SatttjTiTTai, Ghijukya quccOp 338. 
Saiyiirayap Ifiva-bedanga, Q^ukya ldng« 
Sfi Ifira-bcdarL^ 

SaLiindaiti, 311, 

S^vafedcvlj Chljukya queen, 369. 
Sa¥aiadcTi, SCalachon-a queen, 4^2-3, 463. 
Javans, the, 13^ 19^ 499, 

SaTHjri iwcr, 13. 

Savkdale, 360, 

SebofF, —j J9 j lOix 

Scotty Rctk fh Jogalthcinbi coins and^ 
91* 101, 103. 

Sculpture* 13&* 241* 717 721* 744 -^^- 

^ animals in, 7?5“4i 7*^3. 7^4- 7*^®- 7^9^ 
77a> 771- 

— sculptors. 141. 417, 737s 

— sfode-rarving tradition of, 737* 739. 
ScythumsH JT^f £akfls+ 

Sc;^, 163 u. u 

— Shita seal, 15 ip i6j n. i, 164 n. 1. 
SaidelMpatis^ 663* 669. 

— two gmdea of, 663^ 

Senanarid^, SrlTaTlahha, iaB+ 

195. 39T, 390, 490, 641. 

— 133. 

Sccan* —, 78 IL 2* 80* 94, 93 p 99, 

Seuas, the, 130+ 

Sendraki fai^y, the, 10I-9, 119, 249. 

SfftTJ or frvari^ Sw «r^kr Guilds. 

Jafaka^ 17. 

ScKcrienae and other Islands, 39. 

Seta, I z6 and n. 3. 

594. 4'5i. 451. 45^i 444- 

Scunachandra 1, Yaduva ruler, iOn of 
D^dboprahira, jifi-17. 

Seunachantha (Scima) II, Vadava rulcr^ 
3 j 1-2* 318. 

SeucachaiulrPL, Yadava king of Nasik* 
319 and d. 1. 

Seonadcia, ja, 63, 316. 

— Y21da%>as ofp jij-74. 

Scumpuni, 63, yi6. 

Seii^, the* 63, 351* J18* 393, 399, 604, 
611, 623-7,634* 637, 647. 

—‘ ccilm of, 627* 

— insmpdQoi of* 39B. 
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ScTclJ, —, 14a Cl- It n* 4, 174 n- 6* 
65a CL 2. 

ShimU'i-SUaj *A£f* tucorinn, 657 fi- c* 
££4.. 

Shilp^r TI, SafisdULin kkiig:,i lixL 
ShUurpui^ iiucriptiona ai, 433-4^ 445- 
Shlflu, Persian tjacen, 20^4+ a 17- 
^hinir-. Sff BijApuf, 

Shirwani, Prr^cs^or HarooDL Kiuuip ¥L 

Shol^piu-DEcrict^ J12. 

— kkes m, SP^ 

Sborftpur Dodb^ ii. 

Shi -irart M\d pilgrniiagic&, iS, }OBp |I2» 

J64. 713, 7i9--aap 723 C. 452, 

^ 14a, 143* 

— i&- 

SbudxAj^ 5-S7. 

Siddhaiima i>f Sonrulige, 450. 

fiilabbai[tfxikilp qiltieUi 262|. 301. 

STlabhattimki, OdUuk}'^ princess, 160+ 

SUidityo, king^ a 14. 

— Naus^ piiLtE-s dndp z 38, 

Slladitya V, NaitTaiii, king at Valabhl, at i* 

253 - 

SilaMtaSp the, 3^1, 376, 4^0 h 310, 353, 

54 ip 34 ^^- 

coins of, loj. 

— ircnrds ofr 4J*- 

^ilomiLbSdcvl, Chajukya quECtij wife of 

ViahniiTitrrlhanfl V, 476^ 

SilikmiLhiiJevI, ChSlul^ qncEins, 27 j tt, i* 

475 p 4 T 7 « _^ _ ^ , 

Silufea, of tbc Praribjuai, fcua witla Deva- 

rija of, 

Siiriha^ Clh&hainJlna dikf, king of 

JJO. J34. UJ mein. 4 . 

Siifihai;ia, Yidiva kingp 331^3,531 cm. 7, 1 , 

J4®- 

— coiiifi ofp 541. 

— generals of, 341. 

Siihhaiafa, YldaT* kinj? (f. A,D^ linj- 
2o)p 318-19, 

Snmika (ai^uka]p S^tavlhana king, 7a, 

87, 88p. 9P and cu t, 112* 113-14^ 790. 

Sluiyila nr SemyUm. 39. 

Slni dTCTp 7, 9, 11 + 

Stndas. ^ait 360. 

— inamptiona of, 362-3. 

Slodhukt of Si^uka, Slov^bans kingp 
S7 anil n. z, 89, 

Smdhurfljii^CliaitaminMpdocc^ 5 35 imd □. 4- 
Sindigeri, inscription aip 43 
Sindlnagartt (Sinnor), 33*. 

Singsu Jayaiimhif ChLalnkya rnJer, 
Siiigania 1 , ruler, 661^2- 
SLnguiftdcvrnm&a, CbAlukva feudatory, 533^ 
&ingannadcT 9 p gavemorp 4r^8. 


SinghatadEara md ^cngadharadeTH^ 
of MJdhavz Mshmim dty* 

SLoghflOB^ iVf n h^tTij ^rthii-8.[ ji ^ KaizcburTm 

S77* 43 7i 4^. y95r 59®. 599- 
SmghiinZp YadaTZ mler^ colni of* 804-j. 
Sinnar (Sindkkcra), 63, 316, ^17. 

Siceii, Dines Chweira, 41 q. 4^ 4^ ^ 
fa n- ^ 83 tL z, 88 n. i. 

Siri SingzIfiT^n, 681. 

Slnmim* Sm Sciiaita. 

Sid vide vip Kaiaditin princess^ 463. 

Sitw, 426, 

Sifiittoi^dAr or Paran| 5 d, TaihIL gcnend, 
ZZ3, 224. 

Sittip ChijukTZ gcncralp 343. 

Sira, deity, lo, 141,19S, 

481, 491, 704, 7 J 7 , 7*“. 

— shrine of, 10 and o, 

tcmplEs of, 171+ 378,401, 413, 4iO, 423* 
419, 47<^P 481. J97f 72 Jp 724 ftjmtim. 
Siva Sri, Satavaliana king, 83^ to J, I07, 109, 
iTOp I [I, riz, riS. 

^iTachar^iag^ the, 709. 

SivadfvByyflp zuthorp 666, 700. 

Pursi/t^fAMT^am of, 666H7. 

SiYajls, the, 87. 

SivBinfirz, Ganga cfowfi prince, z6z and 
iL j, 264, z66, 267,170 a. a, 171,173. 
Sivasksmdz, S^Yzharui king, 8t, 103, 107, 

1 D 9 p I lip 112 , iz8. 

— coins of, 794, 

Slvsuvici, Sitat'^haniL king, S3, 105, tiz. 

603, 61B, 633,661. 

Sivuniit, village, 41 3 „ 

SiyacalJ, Prince, 139. 

Slya^ (Har3ihB)p Famm^ra king, Z96, 297, 
298, jQO, 52c. 

SAsifda Peir^M of, 43, 31. 

SkandagtEpto, Gnpta king, 184, 
SkandastiunbbL SiitaviLhaiia kingp 111,114. 
SkandasviiEl, Sacavaharui kingp 83, ii2r 
SkandflYtirman, Nz|z king, 183, 19S. 

Smirtz religion, 198, 307. 

Snifth, Dr. V- A., 72, 75, 94, 93 q. t, to8, 
174 EL t, at4 n. Zp 438 tL z, 747 and u. i, 
748p 749 and n- i, 798. 

— chtonoiogy and, 86, 87, 101, 127-^8, 
127 n- 

Smr/ir, Ijl, 174, 1951, mq., a4j, J07, 309, 

. jflT. 4ja, j 64^ jfif- 

SobbzmntSB, Chilly kya ^Enjcktory, 321, 
Hf. J40* 391 - 

Sdeint life and conditions! Qiajnkyos and, 

i55“46- 49* 49S-JO*' 

— division in, 133* 

— foiitr family system, c 36. 

—^ RuhfrakOfss and, 309—iik 
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Socnl life and i:orKlitloiu^ SiitiiTahana^ nndp 

111-47. 

— Vftlcatika* ami* 179,. iga-aoo. 

— Yfidmvaa and, J73-4« 

SitavaJiana kjng^ dateof^ iDO, tot. 
Soddhala, authDC, 4JT4 
Solur chi^, tlic, 

SoliyavAtAiiin, general of Rlfmdra ChqK 

489. 

Soma., marriage of^ 199. 

Soma or Raya Marid^ KsdanhnH mlcr, 805, 
Soma ^aifihhu, suchor;^ 7^7^ 

SomobbSpo, Cba^ukyB prince, 

SomadrTa or SonndcvBa-Qri, Jadna author^ 
145. 311-1 a. 

— KaiMd^orihJsara, 143 and m I* 

— Nim'aAjdmritdt^ ^4.^1, 3l|j 311- 

— Ya/aiiila^a, 143« 515.417, jtt, 

SomaliL, Cbalukya princess, 497. 

Somaifibi, KAkatlya queen, tza z. 
S&manlthii, PHikiLtiki, 4fD-[j J9J> 691* 

7 £s*-i, 711* 

Soma&ckhata, M, Sarma, s-il, 76* 504 n. i, 

— ^Thtf Kdkariyiis of Wanangol*, 373-71 j. 
SoiruLvain^i klngl, ibet ^ 9 ^- 

SOniaya Niyaka, general of PraifipiEitidra, 
643. 

SoimyajulaL Rudmd^va, 6^3. 

SfimayaMyaninganj, €63. 

Somayya of Puligep;, 43^. 

Sotn^vara AhavamsUiR, Chalnkyii em- 

peretr,6i. J37. 333.191* 394* 39?. 

440,460,491,49 3,493-4^ 377 n. :z, 3 78,179. 

— eonquesi? of, 330. 

— death oi; 543, 547, 411, 

— inscriptions of* 550, ^4^- 

— qtieens of* 549. 

— soai of, 34 j, 346 fl"-, 494 Hx I. 

— ritles of, 330^ 348^ 

—’ of, 584. 

Som^vara U, Phuv anaikam iilLa, Clifl}iiirya 
empfror, j 4g, jjfi. 347, 34 !»-J 1 . J j6. lij. 
39J, 40% 41J, 4 it. 44 !. 491. JT*. !«“• 

— brotbcOi of, 533* 

— feudatories 530, 53;, 496+ 

— inscriptions of, 34^^* 535, 4^1- 

— queens of* 551. 

— Yfmiir 4 ja^ as, 54^- 

Som^VEUa; HI* flhQlokPITLttllji, Cba]utya 
emperor* 3&9-7A 585+ 390. 

— era of, 5 70. 

— inscriptions of, 57° 

— MSnaEoiidta and, 45 2-5. 

—■ aons ofj 371-J* 

— titles of, 570. 


649 

SomMvara III* treatise by. 57a- 
Som^Tara IV, TribhuvanamaiU Vim, 
Chalnky'acmpcrorp £1, 577, 57B-B1* 330* 
325-4. 

— instriptions of, 580. 

— dtlfis of, 579, 580* 

Sornc^Tom, Hoy^a king, 344. 

Some^vam* mler, 

SomE^vata, Dhiirttifldliikiri of Vilcmma- 

ditya VI, 597 - 8 . 429- 

SoDiCs^^aindc^TL, Qtalukya prince* son of 

Somfsyara 540. 

Someivara-pandits-dfiva. Sal va scholar, 450, 
1 ^ 5 * 

So/mth'OTs/atakii^ 431* 

Sflimd£v2, Kalukada chief, 614, 423, ^3^. 

Somldava or Soma. Kademha nikr* 440, 
Son riTcr, t?^ 24* 

Sqoloobbunfan* 237* 

Sopfirfl* 33. yy. jS. ijS, 123. 

Soratuf, bsillc aip 323* 326 n. i, 

— Inacriptiofi. from, 392. 

Sosevirr, 539 h 

South Kanafu District, 115+ 

South Koialax if/uin- KosnJo. 

Sori-Dcva, Kadiinba goTcmor, 463. 
Sovideva or Somideva, Xalachuryfl rulcr^ 

377 . 4! 7. 463- 

— queen of^ 422-5+ 

— titkfi of, 463. 

Sdvi Scf|l. merchant. +17. 

J'rJmjyaj, 76, 114, 300. 

Smvanii Bc 3 g?ala, 69* 70, 

Srlbbavana CSatbhoo)* Sz» 270+ 
&rTifhRrKbhjitta, Maunam, of Roua* 404. 
Sridhortchirp* Joina poet* works of, 447* 

— of, 447» 

Sri-kihuiinn, 72, 75. 

^rikAlmlsim, author. 6p8+ 

SriSmntya* —, yi-S n. t. 

Srl-MaUakarnife SataTuhana kmg, 8j^ 
Srinatha, poett* 395* 6j2* nn. 5* 4, 

664 n. 4. 

SonaihaEaju, of Anumalco^dii, ^81. 
SrihEvasHchar, Dr^ P,. 602 n, 2+ 

^rlparvalH, 324^ 

Sripflii Garmpati, chicfp 629* £50. 

Snpad Pandlta, 449, 7TI. 

Srfpun* 52. 

£ripiinisha, Ganga rider of Gahgawidl, 

139. 262. 

Srirarigam, 41-42, 

— plates of, 28, 29. 

SrifTvanian* scholar, 139+ 

SdSaila (Srlparaca* SJritana), iS* li* 12A 
and o. 5. 
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kiag ofj 
-—shfine sit, 44t. 

Srl&flik Hill, tliCp 7, yS. 

SrisiilcLm, II. 78^ 
^THarhi-Jtkalii-mS^tmya^ 159. 

SrLvnllabhfii, ^ 7 . 2 , 

StiTardhddcv^ K^muida luthor, 146. 

^ CJf^maav dF, ^46. 

Snvurilia&fl, $12^ 
king of, J22. 

SjlTijjkya, JuIhh, gCDCial of Trtdira £ 11 ^ 288. 
SiiviiA)^p JaLoa po^t^ 

5ri^Y9L]n2, ^iiavahiuia piince, 7$. 
finitfiklru, 451. 
i’nflw, 199+ 

^tT^nyi^^Ufidltyip Nau^Ari plates of. 49. 
Soiinbba R2^T|iln<k2, RlslitroknilEm Tic^Oy 
of CadgAvSdlp brother of Govinda ITTp 
263, 2^5. 

Stflmbliapuii (Cumhuuijp 477^ 
itkaffU (/hEjSa), 413, 642. 674, ^76+ 
SiAatsa-atMrynJ^ 404. 

SthAnaka. i'fi Tliai;iaH 

StLBTiracii&k, Buddhist monk, 198. 

Sinbo, 77fi □. i. 

S^tratD I, tl2. 

Buddbiat, 142^ T49p 144. 143. 242, 
717. 7 io. 7 ^-J. 71J H' 7 *® ^ J. 

747-8, 7j(i. 711. 

— Gnat 722., 745 and n. i. 

Suarir the. 19^ 

StihhHdcvH, priest, 23 □. 

SubhagascfiA, ruler, iij* 

Sabhaptvirman. Pannnani rakf, jjo, 354. 
Subramanian, K. R., 77 m 1. 

Sudj^T^aiifl lake, 69h 

Sudevarflifl. Kashttakitfa king, 189* 19a. 

Sii 4 i. iJ 7 * 

—^ kucciptkms at, 342, 39^1 45 «- 
^—temple at, 439, 

Sudraka, xqq. 

Sfldrakajya, CoptaiiL, 296, 
iinfmf, ijjx 
SugandhaTiniQ, jo. 

SuggaLtalcvi, CbSjukya queen, 329* jja, 
408.423. 

Snkthankar, Dr. V. S.. 73, 74i 130 tL i. 
445. 

tby HemSdri), 345* 57°- 
Sumili, DAnava king, 4*2^3- 
SaiMti (PSamika), cnrpciiu:, 72^ 

Sundara PJetdya. ruler, 64B, 649, G50. 
Sundnni SvidkiLCtifl (STadburd), Satav 4 - 
hflTia king. 83^ 104, 112- 
Stlqdb tempica fir, 413, 416. 

Sungaa, dynasty of the, 71^ 71, 80, 81, 8G. 
113 , T17-18, 123, 722. 


iSix^gaa, chronology aod, 84, 87, 

684, 683^ £S6. 

Surr^rsswiii^ 14^. 

SQn VLriyaJa, S^manfn, 640, 

SuraEhtia (Southern KatMUn^Ad). 126 and 
Q. j; Jff KathlSiWi 
Surp^iika (S OzpanakbiEr Sop3rl), 17, 18. 

Jh J-h H-S> 

Suryughasa, kiog:, 197^ 

SuSarman, Kanira klngp 86, ^7, 89, 124, 
Ss^rai, T3-i6p 37, 38. 39, 

Siitfia NipaiiJ, a6. 

the, 23. 

cuKtom. Sen andif Women. 
Suvarqagid, 55. 7f- 
SvaiiddeTa, 4^7+ 

SrAmIdIjap viceroy, iio-ii, 

SviUnig, Five Mnndred, 453''4 t 433- 
Svai|^pujri» cave and inseriptionmt, 118.119^ 
Svid, SitavibajTn king^ 83, lli. 

Sv^ttkama, SlmvAharta king. 83, iit. 

Sy^makundaciTirya, KHnnada writer, 246. 

^aban, Persian Kifitodau, ia4T 117. 

Tadapa 1, Ch^tukyn piincc. too of Yudhi- 
malb I, 28K. 

Tagura (Ter, Thair), Osm^^b^d Qistrictp 
4, 20p IT, 37 and n. i, lOj, 104, 138 and 
ru 4. 

— at, 72S-9, 

Tailfl I, Chilukya king of Kalyilqi, ^18, 519. 
Taila 11, Chalukya ruler, son of Vlkrarna- 
dJtya IV, 298-9, 5do, 517* 318, 319-23^ 
379. fSjt m* 41 Jf 517. 755- 
—coins of. &o2^ 

— titles of, 311. 

Taila or Tailapa in, Ch^ukya cinperor* 
5J2t 359> 574-B* 4*8, 459, 4G1, 519, 510, 
59C^* 

— doirtfi Ci£, 801. 

— feudatories of. 37 j* 

— jnAcdptions of, 373. 

'I'aiLi or Taiiapa, ChSlukya ruler ftzrcst- 
jewel of the Chajtikyfli’)^ son of Vlkra- 
nnildJtyi Vl^ 381^ 582. 

Tailanga-dcia. Sei Trtlinga. 

Talldpa, ChlL|ulcya feudatory, 190 d. i, 295. 
Tailapa, chief, 3 87. 3^1. 39^5^ 

Tailapadeva, Chfllukpt crown pcince^ 370. 
Taikpadeva, Kadamba prince, 41 ti 
TajLkaa* St* Amba. 

Takkolilm, battle at, 194, 48 ^ 

Takaha^ila, til. 

TiU Ip Ghfllukya king, son of Yyddbam- 
alla I, 482-3. 

Tik E, VJshquvardhana, Gblfukya king, 
ion of Vuddbaroalia Tl, 484, 4S5. 
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TflioouLnchi plates, 14^, 

iti/ari, 67S“fi+ 

Tfllavlge, tcinplc mt, 42^- 
55, 45 fi paTitirt. 

TttmbE^gui^i^t (DhirwAf^i tn^cfiptiDn fitom^ 
457 - 

T^mil totinuy f DBunirira'), 3, 4, in* 11^ 77^ 
loi, 47 f. 4SJ, ^ 

Tfljnil knj^uage* mscciptimi in, 4)4 

— le^dmn ofp S05 ^ 

— litcc^nirc of, /« ahs Aga&tya. 
Tammu Siddiii* Kikatiy^ 60604 
Tljttcap&rrii river, 17. 

^Tana^, 60, 

TonjAvOr, city, 4SJ, 

Tftnjprc, ^71, 

Tjtppa Mihani]a, ptimc miiilatci of 
Slahidcva, 547, 

Taprobjme (Tfimropsirni)- Ce|kjjii- 
Tapti or Nanagonna aver* 20, 14. 

— Talley ofj 
tTAranJlth. 69. 

Tardavaqy, 557* 373, 

Tam* —* Til on- 3* 4 ^ 15 4 

Tata Pifinamn, Chl^ukya chief* 635* 636# 
640^ 661. 

146. 

TavareyaghaLU* 61. 

Taxation and nevcouje* 410-11* C8a^. 

— Chft|iik>^aa and* 237^, 3*^^*- 59J* Wi 


4T0-T T* 

— land tax* 1^3-6* 303. 35>n, 362* SSi-j, 
6B4, 686, 

— pn^patsd, a 3, 

— iUah^TnJtotaa and, |Oj* 504, jn?. 

— tetcM used* 385-91- 

— trade and, 415^ 

Tel river* 17. 

Telangana* ipp* 318, 

Tdav^lia riverj 17* 18. 

Tdcgjioa, mscription at, 56- 

Tclihgfina (Tiling)* 38* lojp joS, 601, 638* 


— Mudim eapedjUQOS agiwwt, 644 E.* 
651-1* 633-4,636-7. 

— soil of, 677. 

Telivlhaoa river, 76- 
Tclugu CbAjafl* 486-97; je* 


Ch5las. 

Tclngu: Telugnp 698, 700^ 

— language, 76, 103* 324* 471 p 473. 


301, 

— Llieraturc, mj, 430, 471. joi* 65ip 691- 
Tdugy CDuntry, is, 76, an* 370-1* 477. 

487-8P 49<J. 640, 713-4- 


Teltign chiefEHinfl* 463. 

Tdngits, the, 3a7. 

634- 

Telungm king, 398* 399. 

Tcliihga Bijianip Tdugn Chflla princcp 
647, 66 q. 

Temples, 9, 13* 157* 143. 3 ^^-®i 

401, 408* 4 i 4 - 7 t 4 J 3 * 440, 443 t 473 . 

3O0p 3^4-1* 5^7i 7^5 j 7^°, 715 C* 718* 
7 ^ 3 -^ 43 * 7 S 9 -tT. 

— architeeuitc and* 423-7- 

— am and, 413-4™ 

— cult ofp T99, 

— cadowmenta loc aaeedcs, 4^11-31 4 ^ 4 * 
413* 416. 

— gifts tOp 411-14: JM airo Giamx 

— guud a^* 4i4-5i 

— Kikany^'j and, 715. 

— Pboenickiij 71P* yat. 

“ Ramipp^ like ansa* 9* 739* 760- 

— role of. 141-1. 

^ S*t tilts Bnddhistn; C^hstijtdf ; ; 

Shrines; Siva; and places by name. 

Ter, Tbair. Sft Taganu 

Ttra^^faka (Tcroran), village^ 58*. 

Ter^ (Tcridala}, 436. 

Ttrcaeotlaa* 144, 77 ?" 7 - 

Territorial terms and dlvbtpm* 13* 31* 43^ 
46. 46.49, jj, TSH, <**• by 

nufies. 

Tewar- Jw Tripnrl 
399 . 4 ^' 

Thana (Tana Sthanakfl)* J 3 i JS- 

— &ila:hw kingdom of, 346, 

Tikkip Teluga Chcj|a king* 603, 604, 603^ 
607, 6 p8, 60.9* 611* 611, 617* 629. 

—-di^eats Karnapi ^mMvifa* 603. 

Hkkama, general of Madhava* 348 and 
"* j 64 - , 

Tikkana Somayl]i* T^ngn poet and 
minister of Martuina Slddhi H* 610 and 
nil. 3 p 6p 61 i and m 6* S92-3, 69^7, 698* 
^ 99 - 

-— o£^ 696. 

— of, 603 o. 

TiiaEgap a6p 

Timmappayyi, —p of Mangalore* 504, 
310 a. T i 

riffiar, 141* 312, 549 . 44 ^. ^ 7 J. 757 - 

TlVrid-TOru, 17 - 

TimininBsaiiibandxr, Saiva laiot, 711. 

TimkSjatiidcva II, Irtimadi. of Hcl- 
lore, 6i8. 

Tmimangai Alvar, Vaiahnava aaint, 125. 

TirmjTukkndal* inscription at, 344 

Tlmvadikuiiram, battk at, 63-0. 

TiruTaiyfyu, temple of* 341. 
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Tides, 168-70, ijt, 127* 

zz8, 670j j/f tides b^ D^mc 

ottf/ j»nhf/r rulers. 

Tlvirmdcva, SQvna'Wtdi king, 1^0, 191, 
^6 £L 1. 

TogaiuiD (DcTjigarb), 

Tombs, tttcgalitMc* 717, 719, 7^4 n- i| 

7E6. 

Toippijki-fu/Atf, 4j. 

Tclugu Chok niltr, jSi, 589. 
Topi^aJ-msnskk (Toip^iinundBlam}, 194, 
^9h 4Bjp 4B6, 6jo. 

Torgal, fort at, 541. 

Kaaradi Jaina antbor, 4JO-I. 

Tosftk, ;p. 

Tesaiei (TosoU}, 11. 

’— princes ol, 70^ 

Towns, jJJ, 

— market-mwJTiix ^3®- 

— uzbait life, 4 J 6 . 

— Jw la/w 
Toyiinariisa, 319. 

Trade and Comiricrcc, 57, jB, 104, 1^7^40^ 
4Da, 415. 4^J, 61 j, 71 I> 7 «. 77 *. T*®- 

— Qil^ukyiM «nd, 4JJ-5* 

— cloth, manufacture of^ 

^educadon m» 14^^ 

— guilds fot' Guilds. 

— Klihfnkupis and, ^tou 

— taxaiian [ind, 4J 

— Vlk^^iikaa and, 

TnuktLtakas, tlic, 34, l 34 - 5 t l®7- 
TtailDkyainflh^de-el^ Otilukya queen, 

TrailoikTaiTwlk-devL Toiia m. 

Ttajan, Roman emperor^ id^. 

Transport, 138-9. 574 - 

Trees, 'wool-hearing*, t&. 

TdkillAyogi Slddh^todcTa, Jaina monk, 
4S9. 

Tdkalinga, 19, ifl, 5^“^=* 4 ®i- 
Trikiita, Mount, 54. 

Tdlinga or Tailadga, 19, 2.^-2^. 

— -ntdants of, 59. 

TrilingonorTtiglrpton, ii, 13 n. i, 19. 

Trilodharm^Failava, kJog, zo^t 
Ttimbak, 10. 

Triparvam, 6a. 

Tiipntintakam, 394. 6 i 3, 63;. 

— temple 6t8i 

THpmiri Of Tdpurarid&va, 1 ^ Kiyttitlia 
r^er 6iR* 631 n, 1, 634, 674^ 

Tripui^i 11, Kflyistha chl^, 631, 3. 

Tripuri (Tewar), 4j6, jji, 544. 

TrorikEama, firihiruin schoUr, jti, 

— Nahfkamtoi of, 31a, 

TmodjiT^ii, 6 qi. 

Tumbuk Bammi, 379^ 


Tui^ga riTcr, 8, ii, 41. 

Tungabhadi^ dt'Cf, 3, 7-8, ii» 11, 18, 38, 
4a, 170^1, 34 W H 7 p H 9 p 4^T* 

— source of, 8, 

“ twin streams of, ii. 

— valley of» 43. 

Tungakktonga, 84 
Ttn^gavepA river, i8« 

Tumshas of Delhi, the, 64J. 

Tutton, Ch^ukja general, 33S. 

"^Lfboid, poet and astrologer, 634, 65 
Uberae, the, 19, 

Uchchangi, 1% 354, 361, 

— fortceH of, 320^ 

— ruler of, 563. 

Uchchhakalpas, the, T73. 

Uchehhaitingi, Scl 

Lldlka^ Sui^ga king, 120 tu 4. 

U^rrtjaJf^ tribesmen, 

LTdaya or Ch 5 dodBya, 3S1, 582^ 

Uda^ or Odaya^ Choda ruler. (a.d. 116±— 
7 j)t l 93 i 

Udaynchandm, PaUaTa genEtal, 474. 
Cdaytditya, Gadga feudatory of Sooi&i' 
vara IT, 445, 

Dday^ditya, PamiMra king, 329, 

JJ2, 361, 4^5- 

Udnylditya. Teliigu Gi^ta king, 58], 581, 
583. 389. 

Udayadityu, Cbok prince, work on poedes 
by. 44«. 

Udayaditya Eebanayaka, chieftain, 416+ 
Lfdayadityt Sbidoio^, 414. 

Udayagid, batdc ar, 6a6v 
Lidflyonibi, qtieen, 6^9, 640 . 

Lfdayana, emperor of Ayodhya, zo6r 
UdhbatBx poet, 69S. 

Udri, 41^. 

Uggsiscna, king of Benatus, 349. 
Ugraseaa-^rabflpadnia, N'and^ kmgx 68,69. 

— EOna of, 69, 

Lfgta\^di M^lATBsa, 3E6and n. 3. 

Ujjain, iDj, to 7» tit, 124 m i, 253; 
m alia [jjjayird. 

UjfayinI (UjfanOp 39. -®4> ^^6, eSy, 

397. 551. H 3 ^ 

UfehaJa, imcrlpdoa ar« 226. 

Ulugb Kha n (Muhatrimcd bin TughbiqJ^ 
63, 633, 654, 63 5. 636r-7, 735. 
Ummaciiigc (KoUvunwhgi], education 
and, 429. 

Upami^aii Kaurffiinki^ 14- 
Epoaishads, the pbiiosophy of, 141. 
upavisas, 365, 

Upendrorlja, Poromint chief, tS6+ 
UpparapoUj, 643, 66 t. 
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UrPigB.[iii£a^ Gadvll ploM fioni^ 222. 

t7ijap^ at AAkidcvi, Chl|iikya queen, 484- 
(bcadmxn)* 4^^^ 

UfihAbbiui^ai, S&tflvAhjinii itiler, 9^ 94"" 
95, 9fl,ioo, ioj. Ti4t 134^151^^3^* ^58^- 

— good TTOirks o£^ 1J4 rih 3. 

^inaci^tianfl of^ 55, 37. 100-1, 137. 

^TEdigion luid^ i4^j i4|- 

UikAlas, the, 4B9. 

Uttama di5<Ja CbOdEk&n* TcUign Cfefi^a 
comnuindcr, 490. 

Uibiim Cfcu&4^ MiladudtJySiif conimffiidfrf* 

49D. 

Uttam Harn}ai^/a^ T17, 

Uttata Ptadcshiip i&t- 
UiiarddfyajhJRn SHtraf li, it, jOj 36^ 
Uyyakkoodi-bbaftaT, Tamil prksr^ 455. 
Uyylkkoodft-tibapfi SamiTffji, 413. 

VociiladeTij prmetss, 416j. 

Vat^ami, 443- 
VaehaApati Mii[4p 7^36* 

Vdfif tcrritonil tenn, 46. 

V^l Kinnudacbandrib jairts anthoj-, 44 ^- 

— JUrndytr^ of* 449 ' 

JakLii authotp 45 
Vadner pJfiCeSp 4I+ 

Yttd^kba, pcmcti, riSr 
Vaghiip 569. 

Vaidmxiba^ the^ 61 t. 

Vaijandnod^dbila, mmifitcr of Bra U, i3o, 
VaijayantL Sft 
Vajjayantapnnir 16. 

Vakl^vijiD flEd VftighriaviTfcij 141, 174-5, 

178, 193, 199, ao6, 20flt “Tt, 151* 439f 

44 j, 5i», j 67 p 711,71^ 7*5- 

— ^cidpiurc cjf, 7jf# 

VasBRivaaa, kingj 15 a. 

S W+ 

Vels^, tbcp ijf* ij6. 

Vsitfltai:il river, i6, jo* 

V^ajradeva, KaJachuri prince, 465^ 
Vajrabasca HT, Gangs- king^p 4B1. 

Vairlikara, Hng of* jji. 

Vajrata, North IndiBJi tukr^ 226, 
Vakjtakja, dynasty of the, 46, t j t-ioa, 712, 

729, 734* 7&51 770^ 

— administciitioti and aodety miderp i79p 
192-200. 

— Bfiaini branch, 171, 172, 174 n. ip 175, 

179, i8i^ 184, i8j, 186-91, 

— branches of, 163-41 ^ 9 ^- 

— caste system andp 199+ 

— f!kronQlogy and^ 1 j 1-3. 

—^colnE of, 151-2, 160 Di t, 161 and o, ip 
i66-7j 200, 8op^ 


ass 

Vikapkaa, diaintegration of empiiej 189- 

cdncatiOEi and, 199-20011 

— empire ofj 138—9^ 161* 162- 

— feudatcrieE of, 192: irt Vassals 

— generals ofp I95« 

— inscriptiDiii and* ij 4 p l j 9 m 1, 171-21 
175 , J 71- 

— intlgnia of» 154. 

— military activitic=9 of, 155. 

— ministers of, 193-4- 

— origin and home of^ iy4“3- 

— plates ofp 1J7^ t^i* 194* 195- 
<—pfioccp i8i-i. 

— piinressjcs, ilBp t9ti 

— quecDA, 195- 

— rcitgiofl undeTp 196—9, 

— revenue and, 193-6^ 

— tides Jind^ 166. 

— Tasssls oft 161, 165^ i6fi^ i 7 Jp 179. ^S 5 - 
Vakkad^ninlk E-udm^ NUavldi prin-cep 602* 
VakkidEil plates^ izBp z^ t, 

Vahsbhi, city, 5II+ 

VMSdCySp Dan^^ani^aka, 54Ti» 

VaHabha. Amoghava«ha L 

608. 

Vallflhhai4ya of Vlnnkonda^ 65 7p 6B9. 
Valkhhelvara, of the CbA}ukyas, 204, 207* 
V^alldropfl-ttanji* 653. 

VakdJkC peer* 145, 694. 

Valuraks, Kiric. 

Vima SambhUp 707- 
Vtnia^idhima river* $2, yl. 

Vimarfl^ideva, 567^ 

Varasa-giiltnas or VaEsagatmas, the, 1 7. 
Vanaga and his hrotheri, of the Aryas, 64*^^ 
Vanavfisir 3 Vff Bana vflsii 
Viinavisika (Vanav^saka), 42. 

VaAguli river, 10, 

Vftnjara river* 10. 

Vanka Ravam, comnunder of Simhana, 
5 Ji- 

Varin4*fl:-RCv'an, Chalukya gcncnd, 338^ 
Vdp^di or l/jiipfftax^ 45, 49+ 

Varada dvefp 3Bp 54, 117^ ill- 
Varihamihini, aothorp 21* 40^ 542. 37®- 

— BriAafSaffikiiJ of, S* 42. 

Vardhamana Vrati, Jaina poet, 445. 
Varrihamiinfl (Vadd^^rnin), 387, j88^ 
Vardhamanapura (Vad^nriUiu), 657. 
VarmanS, the, 187. 

Visishka, Saka kkig, 117-3. 

. Vldibhthlputca Anandan 119- 
Vis ishlhiputra Fulumavl, Sitav AtmoH kingSp 

beotbexs of^ 794, 793- 
“ coina andp 796. 
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Va^ifihfhipuixi kinf> 

Ill, IJ2, T 3 ^ 9 , 

— coinage and* 794* 79j, 

— Tn.flTTNgC 109^10^ IlTp 119. 

VaSi^^ha, 67. 

Vasfii rnrer^ 7, 

V^upjlla, 

Vi^ndeva, Kapva kingj I7, 123-4. 
V'^udj^Yo, OiEndaitljajqi, 412 - 
VflAumitfa, Sunga prince^ 117P 
Vatapin Set 

Vatsagiilma. Sft BaMiu. 

ijz6, 

Vatsar^jiap Guijara-Fiaiiliaza Idng^, s£3> 
164 and Hr 1, 2^7, 268* 379. 

Vitsy^yaiia, auduir, 54^ 

■— KJm^atra of^ 34, lai* 

— AfaHaria^ of, 3 7, 

— Svfnti ofp 57-38* 39. 

Vayupurana, j6. 

430. 

Vfdai, tfccp 426, 429* 430* 3 H~U 1 °^ 

^— < 3 Uion o t ^ 

■— post-Vcdic textftj 13-16. 

— Rishiv, £7^ 

'— tcica of* 14. 

VcdisJxi, SiisTahana prince* 12&- 
V ^.lflfnflfl Qt f^dmarutyakaa, the, £&lj 

Velanaadii Vclanitl chief^ the, 371* 
59i-3. J94 p too-ip 601* 603* 607. 
Vl^ptilaidY 2d5, 

!> ^41 

and jip t, ^30, 660, CkSi* 6S2 n. 1. 

VemOp king of* 365. 

VftmilttTidjL, 304, 307-8, 

— CMIukyaa of: la Mm^ Ch^nkyu, 

-—teDiplcf of* JTT, 

VCrnulavAd^ Bhimokavi* 699P 
Vena (Of Yonna) liTcr, n, 

Vengi smd kiagdom uf (Aivihfiideia)p 29- 
3 *^. 47, Sh 74 . 77 f 109* iijp 203 p 304, 213, 
116* 139-60* 271, 172* 274-3* ^79r 
2»2-3* 2S8-5, 190, igS, jij, 324* jiS, 
151 - 4 , 335 i 54 *, 541. 544 , J 4 J, 34 ». 3 J*. 
554 . 356, 3 J 7 » 3 ^j 57 *. 47 * 

480^., 464^, ^8 ffr* 493 p 583, 384^ 
J9ip 607* 613, 659 etpanm. 

—'area of, 471. 

Chfi|ukya9 of: tit rnmier Qiajukyaa. 

— invaaioni of, 494-4> ttjmjfm, 

VeogIptLU (Peddd-^egi), 27, 30, 51, 36, 

J 7 . ^p 3 ^y- 

Veilkdiariimanyya, viip4l Pl 4, 213 n, 

210 mi. 4* 3, 221 TL 3* 111 n. 6* 323 CL 4* 
319 ti. 3, 350 n. 6. 400 n. 4, 504, jn6 n, 1, 


jofi nn. I, 3 p 309 IL 3, jie fL 2* 311 ru t, 

646 O. Ij 632 XL 

Ven ka ta raman yya N.* ^Thd Fastrrn Ch^U- 
471-3 nj. 

— *TI]c CMIukyoA of VEmulaTada*, 3 04—1 z. 

— ‘Tile Kakatiyaa of Waiangal ^ 373-713, 
Venkacasuhbayab* 451, 326 n* i, 
Venkaspofp inacriptioji atp iSt o. i« 
Venkayji'a* 624 m 4, 

Vcnjia, *on of Ef|a Diidia, 66t, 

Vedjiap too of Rechcfla FrasSditya* 643, 
Vconama Vclama* son of Damap 66 t. 
V^iep KpnmiajTMiginj, tninktci^ 662, 
Vesugi* Yada^’d king, 31I, 

Mtii (watcfnmi)* 676-, 

Viccaya* TeJngu chkftain, 336-7. 
Vidajtiha+ Sit Bcilr. 

Vidaibbad, the, 13, 26. 
yiddi KOchjp 
Vidfcmi Kdmmayd, 6S1, 

Vldasa, 120^ TJ5, 137. 

Vidyinanda, Jalna authorp 313. 

Vidyamtha, Smskeit poet* 610 2^ 68 8* 689. 

Vidy^pau Bhaakaiahhatpi* ^69. 
rihsim (mcaafccdoft), 142. 143* :E4t^ 444, 
717* 720, 727 0.^ 718 aod n. i* 729 S. 
Vijaii^^ Chedi pnnoeda, zSt, 

Vijaya, SatdTaJzflna king* 83* in* ifq* 797, 
Vijayi* Xuo^cd poetesa^ 243^ 

Vijaya Pandya, feudatofy of Jagadeka- 
malla Ti l 378, 

Vlja}'a FaridEtai. called K&llyiigd-Dhaii- 
'tdotan, phy^oaOp 423. 

Vijaj^ Pandya-devfl, mlcf of Nolambavldi, 
59 ^- 

VJjayabhJlhu* mice of Ceylon, 33^. 
Vijayabbattidkl, Ch^Jukya ciiieen, zm, 
234, 145. 

Yijaditya, Chfljukya emperor (HadactiiJ^ mn 
of Vinayiditya, 62, 206, 224* 223-7* *54* 

233, * 5 ** 

-—pliuea 0^ 

— riflca of, 227- 

Vijayaditya It Vijayaaiddhi* Eastern CMJn- 
kya Id^* 474, 301. 

Vi|ayadJtya TI, Eastern Cbi|ukya ruler* 271* 
* 74 t 375* 471 -^i Jai. 302. 

—^ dtieg ofp 47 j. 

Vijay^ditya ILI, Gunagdr Eastern Chi|uky2 
^Itr, i75p 281-2* 471*476-80. 30Z, 308* 
Vijayfidkya IV, KollahtiigAt]^ Eaittm 
Oi:^ukyft king* 288* 481-2^ 302. 
Vijay'Adlcya V, Beta or Kan ^hflcfl , Eastern 
Chajukym king* 288, 290, 291. 4S2, 302. 
Vijayi^tyd VII, Visbnuvaidhdna, Euiiem 
ChaJuJtya ruler* son uf Vimal^ltya* 328* 
4 fi 9 p 49 r, 492-7. 
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Vijayaditya Vn, break in hia mk, 494-1- 

— faJiaiJy ofy 

— Rajendra i andp 494“7' 

ViFayidityip SiMmra mkr, 376, JB- 
Vijayidiiyci, Ganga prince, 267. 

Vijavadit^ Kmlichtui pEiiiicc> 46^0. 
Vjia7a-Gaqd»E^'^ Tdvgu CMk prince 

(NclJotc braii^jp 6o?-ia, 611, 

6 t 4, 618, 631 and £L I, Gjsu 
Vijaya-GapdagopHa. *Tff Maiiama'<janda- 
gopaia. 

Viiaya-kaadarapufa, 60, 

Vitayanialiadcvlp Chiinkya qucco^ 474- 
Vrjayanagai, 203, ^23. 

Vijtyflnagara, tnopke ol^ 40. 

— cmpcfof ofp 45> 689. 

Vijayadkil or'V'Ijiika^ pocicsa, 145- 
Vijayspnrl (Vijapsici:)^ 5^1 60^ 61 i 
Bj}Jpitr. 

Viiayiiraja, C3ii|ukya nakr, aijp 219. 
VilayaTadfl* VijaynavS^. 

B^wSda, 

VljnarLcsvarfii jurist ai^ author, Jtoji 3T7 p 
383, }S 4* 452. ^99^ 

— Ai/fdAihard ofj 45 3- 
Vij^pti, 12Jr 
Vikkdan, 34^ 34^- 

VikEama CbflJi Tdeeroy of Vengi* 363* 
VjLraJua erftp me* tsj tf 

Vlkfflnm Pandya* BhvTMtaifcavlra^ PSndya 

tingp Sij, 624. 

Vikramoditya I* CbSliocyii rukr, 169, ziii 
219* laop iii-4, 221 n, 3, 22S, ij4p 474, 
480^, ja2u 

— Hyderlb^ grant of* 41, 

— moihcr Ilf* 21 j- 

— ci&kk of^ 25 6+ 

— plates pf* 111* 24Jr 

— dtbn of* 233. 

VLkrairwditya Up CMlntya king, yz, 61, 
134» ^39i ^51^ 

48 z- 3 p yP2*lo6* 734- 

— brother of* 317, 

— queens of, 229. 

VikniitLlditya IV. Cbilukya king, 318* 
319 and n- 2. 

Vikmnadliya V. CMtukya king^ 206^ ja jp 
313-G, ySa. 

—^Kauthem plates of* jBZp 393^ 
Viktamaditya VI* Bhuvanaikamalla, Chiju- 
kya rulcTp 61, 62, 103* 317* 33S. |4J. 346, 
348* 330-t, 3SJ-4. 38°“^ 3 i 95 p J 97- 

4«5 p 4^9- 440p 4yii 494- 

— brothers of, jjfi. 

—^ crown prince (ykman^), aa, 349, jjo* 
155. 5^ 


Vikmmaditya VI* feudatotks of* 364. 

— generals of* 367 h 

— inscriptions of, 520* 32T, jiij 350, 553. 

J55p 33^. J57i 3661 36s* S 97 t 

ji9n. 3* J16, 332. 

— marriage of* 547» 5S°* 

— military comps of, 366-7. 

—^ queens of, 367* 368-9, 

— aons of. 369-70. 

— dtlrt of* 331, 365* 394. 

^ tkiriia {by Bilhanajp 01^ 

62, 5t7p 4JI, 432. 

VikmmxSdityTi Satyaaraya* ChiLJukyi king, 
723- 

Vifcmma-Naran, 53&- 

\1kramendni* Visimukundin kmg* l8&p 
VJkramapura* 62- 
Vilivlyaknra, 134. 

Villages, ji-jj. i37r 303,413.499- 

— accountjmtg, 304+ 4io^ 

— adminiatCHiioQ of* 304-j* 408-10. 

— 408-^, 4 ^G. 

— elders of. 195* 3P4? ^ ^^0 MsA^'draar; 

— gife ofp 93 p 143* 182* 19 J, 217* 134* 241, 

14}, i 4 j. ijS. iJ 7 f J* 7 . > 9 *. 

4TI-1S, fix n- 1. 181, J94, filB etjtoiim. 

— iJtai ttiU. 

— headmen of, 304, 4^0; aim Grdm^ 
JbHfaAof* 

— K^katfyo* 668 p 674—6p 681—2+ 

— odkiials of, 4t^" 

— pumr/w^i of* 561 + 

— Yidava,i 360. 

Vima Kadphiscs, king* 113-6. 

Vimoin Siva* 707* 708. 

Vimaladiiya* Cbalutya nderfr. a+d+ 813)* 231, 
YimalUditya, Chi]ukya nilci in Vengi (/+ 
A,iJ- 1019). 3 2 8. 

Vimatfldltya* Telugu. Cbola ruler (A.r&+ 
rpiT-tS), 488-9p 502. 

Vmapof]ga 1 fViiiipo^i), matraa of King 
Viiayidiiya, 227* 23 j. 
vinayadi Sarman, miliiary adTisef of Vip- 
yildirya Ill, 479 - 

Vinayidicyii* Chitnkya ruler* 59, 47* 224* 
iiy^, 251, 4 j6. 

“feudatories of, 223. 

— plates of* 38* 47* 48. 

Vimyaditya* Noysak rulcTp 331, 359. 
Viniyaka, 439. 

Vlnayavitl* Chalukya qucctl, 223* 233* 239. 
Vindbya river, ly. 

Yindbyan tribes* 316. 

VindbyaSp the, 3* 14* 14. 126 and n. 3. 
Vlndhy2:£akti* V^akataka king, iji* 133, 
154* 155. i5^®r ^56 a, 3 p V37 u. 2. 
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Vitklh^raiiikii EL^ Viki)iikA ^tmgt 1791^ 
iiu m. 

VlndiiyAscilii, VikltSikB Idng^ f jz, )7j, 

VmdbynviniuLnf Parjiinini king, ^11. 
Vin^^^alii^ b&ttk of, 17^, 477+ 

VtppArld^ inicdptioA 471* 

Vira 3S1* 

VLcA-GondAguplLi. Jiv ALmiimA SiddliJ 11 , 
Vira PtiKtvBi, 461, 64li» 649, 6jOr 
VliA RijEjidrm Ck 5 {i, niHiir of ^Jclluic 
{a.d. 6 z 7 . 

\^n}! Ramsndtlra, Cbi|iikpL prince snd 
nilcf, son of VLra 609. 

Vim Rudm. -Tflr Prstlpajiicli?. 

Vita C^ukyA rukr (a.d. 

6 p9 , 

VliAb^ILi]A, Hoysola ki^g, yti). 

VuabhAdni, Chajukym prince, of 
x^\u, 61^, 6t8, 639--40, 641. 

VUubhAdra, prlnct: and warrior, 65 Sr-^ 
Vlruhlfy^ C^amia^drojjim^gr^a of, 
\niadliavAk, S39r 

Vimpans^^dici^ VaKiditpiitra, Ikitivaku 
rul^r, 204^ 

Mrarifcndni, Choja kifiR, 541-^, 343^ 544i 
34 S“< 5 . .U 7 t 5 ^ 0 . 33 h 5 ^ 4 . 495 . 494 r 49 ^ 
518. 

— injicripdons 341*1, ^45^, 144^ 54^, 
Vir^Asivism and Vlrm Sfilvit£&, 450, 4^i^T 

464. J ^7 

— lileratnrc of, 459, 449, 450, 69J, 

— Sti tfirifl UngayntlsTn: Ssirism; Viabnu. 
\Txascna, ]uhit ruler of Vidarbba, lij. 

Niga king, r;6 Oi t. 

— coins of, ij6 n. 1 , i6i_ 

Vld)* 4 k E|p^ chief, 580. 

\*lrjapuri, bardc at, ^ 38 , 

Vtiai^datio, loo. 

VH^]^ Srf, ddEy,. 44T> 

■Visfikdeva, nilirr of Gujarit, 3 39^ 344, 347. 
^Isaladcva (fotnicriy Ilarip^J^ Gujarat 
prince, 3^6 and n. I. 

Vi^AlJLk&bi, KAkariya queen, 657. 

A36, ij 7 , 501. 

7, 13, 4J, 46, 47, 4I, 49-ji. 133, 
acJ 9 p 3 ^h 49S. m* 

— liiit of, 49*Ji. 

Vktqu, deity, 143, jSz, ytw, ytz, 713* 7£3, 

— BhagaTan, ai fc- 

— maignia ofi 457* 

— sculpture and, 

— temple m, 108; sif Temples; 

Vaifihna^hm. 

Viabiiii, minister, 639. 

Viihoubbatp SomayAjb, 


Vitlmukiiod^j it 7. 

47a f / puirim^ 

V Lftbnu^Af ilhaT^a 1^ K.ub|a, Ctmliikya ru|er» 
brother of PulakdiUi II, 41^ ao6, ary, 
ii(S~i7, iiB, 471, 471-3.4S1S. 

— SaEita gnuiE of^ 13^7, 13^. 

— mles o^ 116, 471^ 

Vifihouvardiiatia 11, Cfaajukya ruler, 473,^ 

5P1+ 

Viabouvardbana Hi, Omjukyii ruler, 473^ 

474p JOZ. 

Viabqu-Fardbana IV, CMtukyi ruler, 2^^ 
z6z artd n. 263^ 2^7, 171, 475. 
Viahnuvardhana V, Kali^ CbAlukya king* 

27J a- 1* 47^- 

Vishnavardhariff^ Hoyaala mler, 

SW. }65^4f. 573. S»i. 

4 £ 2 . 

— msdriptkuis of, 3^0-1. 

— titles of* 360-1, 

Vkbnuvardbaiia-\ljayijdlltya, king of 
Vcngl, balf-brotber of RAjartja, 334, 
34D, 141. 343. 344. 34^“*^. 54Si SJ^- 
333 * 3U- 

— Ycngi campaign of, 34J-3, 
Vkhquvarmin 1* Kadatnba king, qn. 
ViArimitra, 67* 

VilvaiiAtha* couam of Ballila til, £49. 
VHs'anatha, dramatkt* 689- 

Vil’rfiintra SaihbbUj, 707, 709 and n. i, 71 Pi. 
ViiTtmi™ SiFi, 707, 710. 
VisvcivjiiaiJinrya, autbor, 449. 

Vitrhfikr Of Flndtirafiga, deity, Bbakti 
nvovemcnt and^ 366. 
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